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"  The  story  is  a  charming  one,  charmi'igly  told,  and  combines  most  of  those  qualitie* 
■-the  blending  of  the  pathetic  and  grotesque,  poetic  sentiment  and  epigrammaiic  ex- 
pression, wonderfully  fresh  description  and  shrewd  common-sense — which  have  enabled 
the  authors  to  take  a  front  place  among  the  novelists  of  the  day." — The  World. 

"  The  merit  of  the  hero  of  '  By  Celia':  Arbour  '  proves  that  the  authors  of  this  ex- 
cellent novel  are  as  determined  as  the  rest  of  their  colleagues  to  put  down  the  notion 
;hat  the  mens  sana  must  needs  dwell  in  corpore  satta." — Truth. 

"  The  characters  form  a  gallery  of  portraits  such  as  few  persons  except  the  authors 
of  '  Ready-Money  Mortiboy  '  could  paint  so  well.  We  will  only  say,  therefore,  that  oi 
all  the  joint  authors'  pleasant  books  we  hold  this  to  be  the  pleasantcst  and  the  best." — 
Standard. 

"  The  story  in  itself  is  charming." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  authors  of  'Ready-Money  Mortiboy'  have  produced  in  this  theii  latest  work 
a  novel  which  will  suffice  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  English  fiction. 
'  By  Celia's  Arbour  '  is  in  truth  a  work  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  It  is  one  of 
those  works  which  it  is  a  grateful  relief  to  come  upon,  standing,  as  it  does,  so  con- 
spicuously above  the  dead-level  of  modern  fiction." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  Others  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  are  equally  happy  ;  and  even  where  the 
novel  is  not  strong,  it  is  fresh,  while,  wherever  it  is  not  weak,  it  is  extremely  vigorous." 
— Saturday  Review. 

"  The  novel  is  a  good  and  wholesome  one.  Leonard,  the  hero,  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
Ladislas  Pulaski,  who  tells  the  story,  plays  his  difficult  part  very  well.  Celia  is  sweet 
uid  womanly.  The  Captain  is  another  noble  picture,  which  it  does  a  reader's  heart 
good  to  see." — Spectator. 

"'By  Celia's  Arbour'  is  a  stirring  and  well-told  story,  worthy  of  the  authors  ol 
*  Ready-Money  Mortiboy.' " — Figaro. 

*'  The  characters  have  passed  away  ;  but  their  fame  will  live  in  the  bright  and  genial 
story  which  has  been  called  after  '  Celia's  Arbour.'  " — Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  reader,  interested  as  the  play  goes  on,  is  pleased  with  the  disposition  of  the 
dramatis  per sonce  when  the  curtain  falls." — News  of  the  World. 

"  It  is  a  capital  book,  and  thoroughly  interesting." — Judy. 

*'  We  can  scarcely  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  the  sharers  of  this  literary  partner- 
ship than  by  saying  that  their  work  reminds  us  of  that  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian." 
—Literary  World. 

"  Much  more  than  the  ephemeral  interest  of  too  many  modem  novels  will  be  found 
IB  the  works  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  '  Ready-Money  Mortiboy.'  The  interest 
•  of  *  By  Celia's  Arbour  '  is  admirably  sustained." — Lloyd's  Weekly  Paper. 

"The  story  is  remarkably  entertaining,  and  its  originality  will  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  memory." — Court  Journal. 

"There  are  some  amusing  characters  in  the  book,  such  as  Mrs.  Pontifex,  the  terma- 
gant Evangelical  lady,  and  her  husband,  the  Rev.  John,  who  is  unable  to  resist  her 
imperious  will.  A  fine  character,  too,  is  Mr.  Broughton,  a  clergyman  of  the  old  school, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  faults,  the  novel  proves  that  '  all  is  well  that  ends  well.'  " — Echo. 

"  It  is  a  charming  idyll,  replete  with  picturesque  sketches  of  manners  and  customs, 
characters,  and  quaint  out-of-the-way  nooks  in  the  Portsmouth  of  thirty  years  ago." — 
—Man  of  the  World. 

"Equally  excellent  are  the  comic  characters.  The  Eramblers  are  Dickens-like  ij 
their  hopefulness  amidst  their  calamities,  while  the  two  clergymen,  Pontifex  and 
Broughton,  arc  exact  reproductions  of  the  parsons  of  the  '  good  old  times.|  It  is 
difficult  to  repress  enthusiasm  in  speaking  of  this  novel,  so  great  is  the  charm  it  exer- 
cises. '  By  Celia's  Arbour  '  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  most  stimulating,  and  most 
imaginative  works  that  its  authors  have  yet  supplied." — Sunday  Tivies. 

"  This  novel  will  increase  the  reputation  of  its  authors,  and  be  welcomed  by  iJl 
who  can  recognize  first-class  literary  work  when  they  see  't," — Sheffield  IneUptndtnU 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    queen's   BASTION. 

I'wo  boys  and  a  girl,  standing  together  in  the  north-west  comei 
pf  the  Queen's  Bastion  on  the  old  town  wall. 

Leonard,  the  elder  boy,  leans  on  an  old-fashioned  32 -pounder 
which  points  through  an  embrasiu-e,  narrow  at  the  mouth  and  wide 
at  the  end,  straight  up  the  harbour. 

Should  any  enemy  attempt  to  cross  the  lagoon  of  mud  which 
forms  the  upper  harbour  at  low  tide,  that  enemy  would,  as 
Leonard  often  explained,  be  "  raked  "  by  the  gun.  Leonai-d  is  a 
lad  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  tall  and  well-grown.  As  yet 
his  figui'e  is  too  slight,  but  that  will  fill  out;  his  shoulders  are 
broad  enough  for  the  strength  a  year  or  two  more  will  give  him ; 
he  has  short  brown  hair  of  quite  a  common  colour,  but  lustrous, 
and  with  a  natm-al  cm-l  in  it;  his  eyes  are  hazel,  and  they  are 
steadfast;  when  he  fought  battles  at  school  those  eyes  looked  like 
winning  ;  his  chin  is  strong  and  square  ;  his  lips  are  finn.  Only 
to  look  upon  him  as  he  passed,  you  would  say  that  you  had  seen 
ft  strong  man  in  his  youth.  People  turned  their  heads  after  he 
had  gone  by  to  have  another  look  at  such  a  handsome  boy. 

He  leans  his  back,  now,  against  the  gun,  his  hands  resting 
lightly  upon  the  carriage  on  either  side,  as  if  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  action;  his  straw  hat  lies  on  the  gi'ass  beside  him. 
And  he  is  looking  in  the  face  of  the  girl. 

She  is  a  mere  child  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  standing  before  him 
and  gazing  into  his  face  with  sad  and  solemn  eyes.  She,  too, 
is  bareheaded,  carrying  her  summer  hat  by  the  ribbons.  I  suppose 
QO  gii'l  of  fom-teen,  when  gu-ls  are  bony,  angular,  and  bigfooted, 
C9,n  properly  be  described  as  beautiful ;  but  Celia  was  always 
beautiful  to  me.  Her  face  remains  the  sam«  to  me  through  the 
changes  of  many  years — always  lovely,  always  sweet  and  winsome. 
Her  eyes  were  light  blue,  and  yet  not  shallow ;  she  had  a  pair 
of  mutinous  little  lips  which  were  generally,  but  not  to-night, 
Uughing ;    hei    hair  hung  over  her  shoulders  in  the  long  ami 
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cmfetterec!  tresses  whicli  so  well  become  young  maidens  .,  and 
in  her  cheek  was  the  prettiest  little  dimple  ever  seen.  Bu".  uow 
she  looked  sad,  and  tears  were  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

As  for  me,  I  was  Inng  on  the  parapet  of  the  wall,  looking  at 
the  other  two.  Perhaps  it  will  save  trouble  if  I  state  at  once  who 
I  was,  and  what  to  look  upon.  In  the  year  1853  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  about  two  years  older  than  Celia,  nearly  two  years 
younger  than  Leonard.  I  believe  I  had  already  arrived  at  my 
present  tall  statui'e,  which  is  exactly  five  feet  one  inch.  I  am  a 
hunchback.  An  accident  in  infancy  rounded  my  shoulders  and 
ai'ched  my  back,  giving  me  a  projection  which  causes  my  coats 
to  hang  loosely  where  other  men's  fit  tight,  forcing  my  neck 
forward  so  that  my  head  bends  back  where  other  people's  heads 
are  held  straight  upon  their  necks.  It  was  an  unfortunate  accident, 
because  I  should,  but  for  it,  have  grown  into  a  strong  man  ;  my 
limbs  are  stout  and  my  arms  are  muscular.  It  cost  me  nothing 
as  a  boy  to  climb  up  ropes  and  posts,  to  clamber  hand  over  hand 
along  a  rail,  to  get  up  into  trees,  to  do  amihing  where  I  could 
get  hold  for  a  single  hand  or  for  a  single  foot.  I  was  not — 
through  my  unlucky  back,  the  distortion  of  my  neck,  and  the 
length  of  my  aim — comely  to  look  upon.  All  the  years  of  my 
childhood,  and  some  a  good  deal  later,  were  spent  in  the  miserable 
efi'ort  to  bring  home  to  myself  the  plain  fact  that  I  was  disgraai. 
The  comeliness  of  youth  and  manhood  could  be  no  more  mine 
than  my  father's  broad  lands ;  fur,  besides  being  a  hunchback,  I 
was  an  exile,  a  Pole,  the  son  of  a  Polish  rebel,  and  therefore 
penniless.     My  name  is  Ladislas  Pulaski. 

We  were  standing,  as  I  said,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Queen's  Bastion,  the  spot  where  the  gi-ass  was  longest  and 
greenest,  the  wild  convolvulus  most  abundant,  and  where  the 
noblest  of  the  gi'eat  elms  which  stood  upon  the  ramparts — '*  to 
catch  the  enemy's  shells,"  said  Leonard — threw  out  a  gracious 
arm  laden  with  leafy  foliage  to  give  a  shade.  We  called  the 
place  Celia's  A^boui-. 

If  you  looked  out  over  the  parapet,  you  saw  before  you  the 
whole  of  the  most  magniLeent  harboui'  in  the  world ;  and  if  you 
looked  thi'ough  the  embrasui-e  of  the  wall,  you  had  a  splendid 
fi'amed  picture — water  for  foregi'ound,  old  ruined  castle  in  middle 
distance,  blae  hill  beyond,  and  above  blue  sky. 

We  were  all  three  silent,  because  it  was  Leonard's  last  evening 
\vith  us.  He  was  going  away,  our  companion  and  brother,  and 
we  were  there  to  bid  him  God  speed. 

It  was  after  eight ;  suddenly  the  sun,  which  a  moment  befort 
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was  a  great  disc  of  burnished  gold,  sank  below  the  thin  line  of 
land  between  sky  and  sea. 

Then  the  evening  gun  from  the  Duke  of  York's  bastion  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  another  day  with  a  loud  report,  which  made 
the  branches  in  the  trees  above  us  to  shake  and  tremble.  And 
from  the  barracks  in  the  town ;  from  the  Harbour  Admiral's 
flagship  ;  from  the  Port  Admiral's  flagship  ;  from  the  flagship  oi 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  then  in 
harbour ;  from  the  tower  of  the  old  church,  there  came  such  a 
firing  of  muskets,  such  a  beating  of  drums,  playing  of  fifes, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  sounding  of  trumpets,  that  you  would  have 
thought  the  sun  was  setting  once  for  all,  and  receiving  his  farewell 
salute  fr'om  a  world  he  was  leaving  for  ever  to  roll  about  in 
darkness. 

The  evening  gun  and  the  tintamarre  that  followed  roused  us  aD 
three,  and  we  involuntarily  turned  to  look  across  the  parapet. 
Beyond  that  was  the  moat,  and  beyond  the  moat  was  a  ravelin, 
and  beyond  the  ravelin  the  sea-wall ;  beyond  the  wall  a  smooth 
and  placid  lake,  for  it  was  high  tide,  four  miles  long  and  a  couple 
of  miles  wide,  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  west  was  reflected 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  fui-nace  of  molten  metal.  At  low  tide  it 
would  have  been  a  great  flat  level  of  black  mud,  unlovely  even 
with  an  evening  sky  upon  it,  intersected  with  creeks  and  streams 
which,  I  suppose,  were  kept  full  of  water  by  the  di'ainage  of  the 
mud-banks. 

At  the  end  of  the  harbour  stood  the  old  ruined  castle,  on  the 
very  margin  and  verge  of  the  water.  The  walls  were  reflected  in 
the  calm  bosom  of  the  lagoon ;  the  water-gate  opened  out  upon 
wavelets  of  the  lapping  tide;  behind  rose  the  great  donjou, 
square,  grey,  and  massive ;  in  the  toumey-yard  stood  the  old 
church,  and  we  needed  no  telling  to  make  us  think  of  the  walls 
behind,  four  feet  broad,  rugged  and  worn  by  the  tooth  of  Time, 
thickly  blossoming  with  gilly- flowers,  clutched  and  held  on  all 
sides  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  ivy.  There  had  been  rain  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and  you 
could  see  every  stone  in  the  grand  old  keep,  eveiy  dentation  of 
the  wall. 

Behind  the  castle  lay  the  low  cuiwed  line  of  a  long  hill,  green 
and  grassy,  which  made  a  background  to  the  harbour  and  the 
old  fortress.  It  stretched  for  six  miles,  this  hill,  and  might  have 
been  monotonous  but  for  the  chalk  quarries  which  studded  its  side 
with  frequent  intervals  of  white.  Farther  on,  to  the  west,  there 
lay  a  village,  buried  in  a  great  clump  of  trees,  so  that  you  couldl 
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see  nothing  but  tlie  tower  of  a  church  and  the  occasional  smoke  (.1 
a  chimney.  The  -callage  was  so  far  off,  that  it  seemed  like  soma 
outlying  foi-t,  an  advance  work  of  civihsation,  an  outpost  such  as 
those  which  the  Roman  conquerors  have  left  in  the  desert.  WTien 
your  eye  left  the  village  among  the  trees  and  travelled  south -yards, 
you  could  see  very  little  of  land  on  the  other  side  by  reason  of 
the  ships  which  inteiToned — ships  of  every  age,  of  every  class,  of 
every  colour,  of  evei7  build ;  frigates,  three-deckers,  brigs, 
schooners,  cutters,  launches,  gunboats,  paddle-wheel  steamers, 
screw  steamers,  hulks  so  old  as  to  be  almost  shapeless — they  were 
ijdng  ranged  in  line,  or  they  were  moored  separately ;  some  in  the 
fiill  flood  of  the  waning  sunset,  some  in  shadow,  one  behind  the 
other,  making  deep  blacknesses  in  the  golden  water.  There  was 
not  much  Hfe  at  this  late  hour  in  the  harbour.  Here  and  there  a 
boat  pulled  by  two  or  thi-ee  lads  fi'om  the  to-^n ;  here  and  there  a 
great  ship's  gig,  moving  heavily  through  the  water,  pulled  by  a 
crew  of  sailors,  rowing  -^ith  their  slow  and  measured  stroke,  and 
the  little  middy  sitting  in  the  stem ;  or  perhaps  a  wheriy  coming 
down  from  Fareham  Creek.  But  mostly  the  harbour  was  silent, 
the  bustle  even  at  the  low  end  having  ceased  -^ith  the  sunset. 

"  What  do  you  see  up  the  harbour,  Leonard  ?"  asked  the  girl, 
for  all  of  us  were  gazing  silently  at  the  glorious  sight. 

*•  I  am  looking  for  my  future,  Cis,  and  I  cannot  make  it  out." 

""  Tell  us  what  you  think,  Leonard." 

♦*  Five  minutes  ago  it  looked  sjiendid.  But  the  glory  is  going 
off  the  water.  See,  Cis,  the  castle  has  disappeared — there  is 
nothing  to  be  made  out  there  but  a  low  black  mass  of  shade  ;  and 
the  ships  are  so  many  black  logs  Mng  on  grey  water  that  in  ten 
minutes  "uill  be  black  too.  Nothing  but  blackness.  Is  that  my 
future?" 

**  I  can  read  you  a  better  fortune  out  of  the  sunset  than  that," 
I  inteqiosed. 

"  Do,  Laddy,"  said  Celia.  **  Don't  let  poor  Leonard  go  away 
with  a  bad  omen." 

•'  If  you  look  above  you,  Leonard,"  I  went  on,  *'  yon  will  see 
that  all  the  splendours  of  the  earth  ha^e  gone  up  into  the  heavens. 
Look  at  the  brightness  there.  "Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious 
sunset  ?  There  is  a  streak  of  colour  for  you ! — the  one  above 
the  belt  of  salmon — blue,  with  just  a  suspicion  on  the  far  edge  of 
green.  Leonard,  if  you  believed  in  visions,  and  'Rished  for  the 
best  possible,  you  could  have  nothing  better  than  that  before  you. 
If  your  dreams  were  to  get  money  and  rubbish  like  that" — it  will 
be  remembered  that  I  who  enunciated  this  sentiment,  and  Colia 
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who  clapped  her  hands,  and  Leonard  who  nodded  gravely,  were 
all  three  very  young — "  such  rubbish,  it  would  lead  you  to  disap- 
pointment, just  as  the  golden  water  is  turning  black.  But  up 
above  the  colours  are  brighter,  and  they  are  lasting ;  thej  aever 
fade." 

"  They  are  fading  now,  Laddy." 

**  Nonsense.  Sunsets  never  fade.  They  are  for  ever  moving 
westwards  round  the  world.  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  always 
sunset  going  on  somewhere  ?  Gold  in  evening  clouds  for  us  to 
Bee,  and  a  golden  sunrise  for  some  others.  So,  Leonard,  when 
your  dreams  of  the  future  were  finished  you  looked  up,  and  you 
saw  the  sky  brighter  than  the  harbour.  That  means  that  the 
future  will  be  brighter  than  you  ever  dreamed." 

Leonard  laughed. 

"  You  agree  with  Laddy,  Cis  ?  Of  course  you  do.  As  if  you 
two  ever  disagreed  yet ! " 

"I  must  go  home,  Leonard;  it  is  nearly  nine.  And,  oh  I 
you  are  going  away  to-night,  and  when — when  shall  we  see  you 
again  ?" 

"  I  am  going  away  to-night,  Cis.  I  have  said  good-bye  to  the 
Captain,  God  bless  him,  and  I  am  going  to  London  by  the  ten 
o'clock  train  to  seek  my  fortune." 

♦'  But  you  will  write  to  us,  Leonard,  won't  you?  You  vr^  tell 
us  what  you  are  doing,  and  where  you  are,  and  all  about  yourself.'* 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  Cis,  not  even  that.  Listen.  I  have  talked  it  all  over 
with  the  Captain.  I  am  going  to  make  my  fortune — somehow. 
I  don't  know  how,  nor  does  he,  the  dear  old  man.  But  I  am 
going  to  try.  Perhaps  I  shall  fail,  perhaps  I  shall  succeed.  I 
mi<s^  succeed."  His  face  grew  stem  and  a  little  hard.  "Because 
everything  depends  upon  it,  whether  I  shall  be  a  gentleman,  or 
what  a  gutter  child  ought  to  expect." 

"  Don't,  Leonard." 

"  Forgive  me,  Laddy,  but  everybody  knows  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  descent,  and  very  few  know  that  I  am 
too.  Give  me  five  years.  Li  five  years'  time,  if  I  live,  and 
unless  it  13  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  get  home,  I  promise 
to  meet  you  both  again.  It  will  be  June  the  21st  in  the  year 
1858.  We  will  meet  at  this  time — sunset — and  on  this  same 
spot,  by  Celia's  Ai'bour." 

*'  In  five  years.  It  is  half  a  lifetime.  What  will  have 
happened  to  us  all  in  five  years  ?  But  not  a  single  letter  ? 
Olx,  Leonard    promise  to  write  one  letter,  only  one,  during  all 
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the  years,  to  say  that  you  are  well.     Not  leave  ns  all  the  time 
without  a  single  -o-ord." 

He  shook  his  head. 

*'  Not  one,  Cis,  my  child.  I  am  not  going  to  write  you  a 
single  letter.  One  thing  only  I  have  promised  the  Captain. 
If  I  am  in  danger,  sickness,  or  any  trouble,  I  am  to  ^mte  to 
him.     But  if  you  get  no  news  of  me  set  it  dov»-n  to  good  news." 

"  Then,  if  you  ^iU  not  wiite,  there  is  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  hut  the  end  of  the  five  years.  Laddy,  don't  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  a  convict  beginning  a  five  years'  sentence?  I  do,  and 
perhaps  you  will  forget  all  about  us,  Leonard,  when  you  are 
away  over  there,  in  the  great  world." 

"Forget  you.  Cissy?"  He  took  her  hands,  and  drew  the 
girl  to  himself.  "Forget  you?  "Why,  there  is  nothing  else  in 
all  the  world  for  me  to  remember  except  you,  and  Laddy,  and  the 
Captain.  If  I  could  forget  the  seventeen  years  of  my  life,  the 
to^n,  and  the  port,  the  ships,  and  the  sailors,  the  old  walls,  and 
the  bastions — if  I  could  rid  my  memoiy  of  all  that  is  in  it  now, 
why — then,  perhaps  I  could  forget  little  Cissy.  Other  men 
belong  to  families.  I  have  none.  Other  men  have  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  have  none.  Laddy  is  my  brother,  and  you  are 
my  sister.  Never  think,  Cis,  that  I  can  forget  you  for  one 
moment." 

"No,  Leonard.  We  will  tiw  to  feel  always  that  you  are 
thinking  about  us.  The  Captain  says  nothing  is  better  for 
people  than  always  to  remember  what  others  would  like  them 
to  say,  and  think,  and  do.  Stay,  Leonard."  She  had  made 
a  little  bouquet  of  daisies  and  the  sweet  wild  convolvulus  which 
spread  itself  over  all  the  slopes  of  the  walls.  Out  of  this  she 
picked  two  or  thi'ee  blossoms,  tied  them  up  vdth  a  tendiil,  and 
laid  them  in  a  paper.  "  That  is  my  French  exercise  for  to- 
morrow. Never  mind.  There,  Leonard,  cany  that  away  with 
you,  to  remember  me  by." 

*•  I  will  take  it,  Cis,  but  I  want  nothing  to  remember  you  by.' 

"  And  now,  Leonard,  make  your  promise  over  again.  Say 
a-ler  me,  '  in  five  years'  time '  " 

"  In  five  years'  time " 

"'In  rags  or  in  velvet' — be  very  particular  about  that 
Leonard ;  you  are  neither  to  be  too  proud  to  come  nor  too 
ashamed,  in  rags  or  in  velvet." 

"  In  rags  or  in  velvet." 

**  *  In  poverty  or  in  riches.'  " 

"  In  poverty  or  in  riches." 
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•** In  honour  or' no,  there  can  be  no  dishonour — *in  honour 

or  before  the  honour  has  been  reached,  I  will  return.'  " 

"  I  will  return,"  echoed  Leonard. 

**  And  we  will  meet  you  here,  Laddy  and  I." 

He  held  her  hands  while  she  dictated  the  words  of  this  solemn 
promise,  looking  up  at  him  with  earnest  and  pleading  face. 

Then  the  church  clock  struck  nine,  and  from  the  Port  Admiral'a 
flagship  boomed  a  solitary  gun,  which  rolled  in  short,  sharp 
echoes  along  the  walls,  and  then  slowly  thundered  up  the  shores 
of  the  harbour.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  And  then  the  bells 
began  their  customary  evening  hjTun.  They  struck  the  notes 
slowly,  and  as  if  with  effort.  But  the  h}Tan-tune  was  soft  and 
8ad,  and  a  carillon  is  always  sweet.  That  finished,  there  came 
the  curfew  bell,  which  has  been  rung  eveiy  night  in  the  old 
town  since  the  time  of  the  great  Norman  king.  The  day  was 
quite  done  now,  and  the  twilight  of  the  summer  night  was  upon 
us.  Gleams  of  grey  lay  in  the  west  reflected  in  the  untroubled 
sheet  of  the  harbour,  the  cloudless  sky  looked  almost  as  blue 
as  in  the  day,  and  the  stars  were  faint  and  pale.  Yenus  alone 
shone  brightly ;  the  trees,  in  the  wann,  calm  night,  looked  as 
if  they  were  sleeping,  all  but  one — a  great  elm  which  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  wall,  where  it  joined  the  dockyard.  It  was  shaped 
in  the  black  profile  of  the  evening  something  like  the  face  of  a 
man,  so  that  it  stood  like  a  giant  sentry  looking  eveiy  night 
across  the  harbour. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Celia.  "  Good-bye,  Leonard.  Good-bye, 
dear  Leonard.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  teased  you.  We  shall 
look  forward — Oh!  how  eagerly  we  shall  look  foi-ward  to  th3 
end  of  the  five  years.     Good-bye." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
She  cried  and  sobbed.  Then  he  let  her  go,  and  without  a  word 
she  fled  from  us  both,  flying  down  the  grassy  slope  across  the 
green.  In  the  twilight  we  could  catch  the  glimmer  of  her  white 
dress  as  she  run  home,  until  she  reached  her  father's  garden 
gate,  and  was  lost. 

*'  Walk  with  me  to  the  station,  Laddy,"  said  Leonard. 

We  walked  away  from  the  quiet  walls  where  there  was  no 
one  but  ourselves,  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  big  ehns,  and 
the  breath  of  dewy  grass,  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  broad 
waters,  down  into  the  busy  streets.  Our  way  lay  through  the 
narrowest  and  the  noisiest.  Shops  were  open,  especially  placea 
which  sold  things  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Hundreds  of  men— 
chiefly  young  men — were  loafing  abcut,  pipeB  in  their  mouths^ 
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among  the  women,  who  were  bu^-ing  in  a  street  market,  con- 
sisting ahnost  entirely  of  costers'  carts  and  barrows,  and  where 
the  principal  articles  exposed  for  sale  appeared  to  be  hot  cc/)ked 
things  of  pungent  and  appetising  odour,  served  and  dressed  with 
fiied  onions.  Every  night,  all  the  year  round,  that  market  went 
on  ;  every  night  that  incense  of  fried  onions  arose  to  the  much- 
enduring  skies ;  eveij  night  the  crowd  jostled,  pushed,  and 
enjoyed  their  jokes  around  these  barrows,  lit  by  candles  stuck 
in  bottles,  protected  by  oiled  paper. 

"  Look  at  them,"  said  Leonard,  indicating  a  little  knot  of 
young  fellows  laughing  together  at  each  other's  cjros  mots.  "  Look 
at  them.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Captain  I  might  have  been 
like  them." 

*'  So  might  I,  for  that  matter." 

"  "WTiat  a  life  !  No  ambition !  No  hope  to  get  beyond  the 
pipe  and  beer  !  If  I  fail  it  ^nll  be  better  than  never  to  have 
tried.  Laddy,  I  mean  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  honi,  as  the 
Scotch  say." 

**  How,  Leonard." 

*•  I  do  not  know  quite.  Somehow,  Laddy.  Here  we  are  at 
the  station.  You  will  be  good  to  the  old  man,  won't  you  ?  Of 
course  you  will,  Laddy,  a  gi'eat  deal  better  than  I  could  ever  be, 
because  you  are  so  much  more  considerate.  Keep  up  his  spirits, 
make  him  spin  yams.  And  you  will  look  shai-p  after  the  little 
gii'l,  Laddy.  She  is  your  gi-eat  charge.  I  give  her  into  your 
keeping.  "Wliy,  when  I  come  back  she  will  be  nineteen,  and  I 
shall  be  four-and-twenty.  Think  of  that.  Laddy,  before  I  go  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  gi-eat  secret.  Keep  it  entirely  to  yourself. 
Let  no  one  hear  a  word  of  it,  not  even  the  Captain." 

♦*  Not  even  Cis  ?  " 

"  "VMiy,  that  would  spoil  all.  Listen.  If  I  come  back  in  five 
years'  time,  a  gentleman,  a  real  gentleman  by  position  as  I  am 
by  birth,  I  mean  to — to  ask  little  Celia  to  marry  me." 

I  laughed. 

**  How  do  you  know  you  will  care  for  her  then  ?" 

"  I  know  that  very  w^ell,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  never  care  in 
the  same  way  for  any  other  girl.  That  is  quite  certain.  But  oh, 
what  a  slender  chance  it  is  !  I  am  to  make  myself  a  gentleman 
in  five  years.  Celia  has  got  to  get  through  these  five  years  with- 
out falling  in  love  with  anybody  else.  Of  coui'se  all  the  fellowa 
in  the  place  'will  be  after  her.  And  I  have  got  to  please  her  when 
I  do  come  back.  Wish  me  luck,  Laddy,  and  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  yon  all  three." 
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He  squeezed  my  hand,  and  rnshed  into  a  carriage  as  the  engine 
whistled,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  train  moved  away.  Then  I 
realized  that  Leonard  was  really  gone,  and  that  we  should  not  see 
him  again  for  fiye  long  years. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    CAPTAIN. 

I  WALKED  home  sadly  enough,  thinking  how  dull  life  for  the  next 
five  years  was  going  to  be.  It  was  half-past  ten  when  I  arrived, 
but  the  Captain  was  sitting  up  beyond  his  usual  hour,  waiting  to 
hear  the  last  news  of  Leonard.  He  was  at  the  open  window 
overlooking  his  garden;  before  him  stood  his  glass  of  gi'og, 
empty,  and  his  evening  pipe  was  finished. 

"  You  saw  him  off,  Laddy  ?"  he  asked  with  a  little  eagerness, 
as  if  Leonard  might  possibly  be  lurking  in  the  hall.  "You  are 
quite  sm-e  he  got  safely  into  the  train" — five-and-twenty  years 
ago  people  were  not  so  familiar  ^ith  rail  way- trains,  and  they  were 
generally  regarded  even  by  old  sailors  as  things  uncertain  about 
going  off,  as  well  as  untrustworthy  when  you  were  in  them.  "  Poor 
lad !  At  Winchester  by  this  time,  very  nearly.  Thirty  miles 
fi'om  salt  water." 

The  Captain  at  this  time  was  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  short  and  sturdy  build,  with  a  bread  and  rosy  face 
like  an  apple,  and  perfectly  white  hair.  His  whiskers,  equally 
white,  were  cut  to  the  old-fashioned  regulation  "  mutton-chop," 
very  much  like  what  has  now  come  into  fashion  again.  They 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  were  then  squared  oi! 
in  a  line  which  met  the  large  stiff  collar  below  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five.  Round  the  collar  the  Captain  wore  a  white  cravat, 
which  put  on  many  folds  as  the  weather  grew  cold.  He  never 
appeared  except  in  some  sort  of  unifoim,  and  paraded  his  profes- 
sion habitually,  as  was  the  custom  among  sailors  of  his  standing, 
by  a  blue  frock  -uith  anchor  buttons.  In  winter,  he  wore  loose 
blue  trousers,  which,  when  the  warmer  days  returned,  he  exchanged 
for  white  ducks.  Upstairs  he  kept  a  uniform  of  surpassing 
splend-or,  with  epaulettes,  sword-belt,  sword,  gold  lace,  and  an 
innumerable  number  of  buttons.  But  this  was  reserved  for  cere- 
monies, as  when  a  ship  was  launched,  or  when  the  Port  Admiral 
invited  the  Captain  to  dinner,  or  when  the  Queen  visited  the  Yard. 
On  all  other  occasions,  the  blue  frock  with  brass  buttons  formedl 
tLe  Captain's  only  wear. 
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He  had  great  white  beetling  eyebrows  which  woiul  have  leni 
him  a  ferocious  aspect  but  for  the  twinkling  blue  eyes  beneath 
them.  There  were  crows'-feet  lying  thick  about  those  eyes  which 
gave  them  a  curiously  humorous  look,  not  belied  by  the  mobile 
lips  below. 

You  might  see,  by  the  light  of  the  single  pair  of  candles,  that  it 
was  a  plainly-fiuidshed  room,  having  in  it  little  besides  a  small 
square  table,  a  horsehair  sofa,  a  wooden  aiTa-chair,  a  bookshelf 
^ith  a  hundi'ed  volumes  or  so,  most  of  them  boys'  school-books, 
and  a  piano  which  was  mine,  given  me  by  Mr.  TyiTell.  The  walls 
were  decorated  ^ith  pictui'es  of  naval  engagements  and  ships,  cut 
out  of  illustrated  papers,  or  picked  up  at  second-hand  shops, 
mounted  and  framed  by  the  Captain  himself.  Above  the  mantel- 
shelf was  a  print  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  showing  the  Asia 
engaged  with  two  Egy[)tian  and  Tui'kish  men-of-war,  one  on 
each  side  of  her,  the  rest  of  the  action  being  invisible  by  reason 
of  the  smoke.  The  Captain  would  contemplate  that  picture  with 
ft  satisfaction  quite  beyond  the  power  of  words. 

"  'Twas  in  '27,"  he  would  say  ;  "  I  was  Lieutenant  then  :  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  was  Admiral.  We  sailed  into  Navarino  har- 
bour at  2  p.m.  after  dinner.  Gad  !  it  was  a  warm  afternoon  we 
had,  and  lucky  It  was  the  lads  dined  before  it.  Something  to 
remember  afterwards.  Don't  tell  me  that  Turks  can't  fight.  A 
better  fight  was  never  made  even  by  the  French  in  the  old  days. 
But  their  ships,  of  course,  were  not  handled  like  oui's,  and  out  of 
eighty  odd  craft,  which  made  up  their  fleet,  we  didn't  leave  & 
dozen  fit  for  sea  again." 

And  on  the  mantelshelf  was  a  model,  made  by  the  Captain,  of 
the  Asia  herself. 

The  piano,  I  explained  above,  was  my  own.  Ever}-thing  else  I 
had  in  the  world  came  from  the  Captain  ;  the  clothes  I  wore  were 
bought  by  him ;  it  was  he  who  brought  me  up,  educated  me,  aud 
lifted  me  out  of  the  mire.  I  am  bankmpt  in  gratitude  to  the 
Captain.  I  have  no  words  to  say  what  I  owe  to  him.  I  can 
never  repay  by  any  words,  acts,  or  prayers,  the  load  of  obligation 
ander  which  I  rejoice  to  be  towards  that  good  man. 

It  began,  his  incomparable  benevolence  to  Leonard  and  to  me, 
like  a  good  many  other  impoi-tant  things,  with  a  crime.  Not  a 
very  great  crime  ;  nor  was  the  criminal  a  very  important  person  ; 
but,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pontifex  once  said  of  it,  it  was  emphatically 
a  WTong  thing,  and,  like  all  wrong  things,  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered with  repentance.  Mr.  Pontifex,  although  he  had  never 
had  the  opportunity  ©f  reading  a  certain  great  Bishop'n  Treatise 
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rn  the  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins,  was  as  uncompromising  as  thai 
Prelate  could  wish,  and  I  hope  that  Leonard,  who  was  the  criminaj, 
has  long  since  repented.  Certainly,  it  was  the  infraction  of  A 
commandment.  Now  Mr.  Pontifex  has  repeatedly  asserted,  and 
his  wife  approved,  that  he  who  breaks  one  cojnmandment  breaka 
all.     This  is  what  was  done. 

The  Captain's  house,  one  of  a  row,  stood  separated  from  tho 
street  by  the  respectability  of  three  feet  clear  and  an  iron  railing. 
It  was  close  to  St.  Faith's  Square,  a  fashionable  and  almost  aris- 
tocratic quarter,  inhabited  by  retired  naval  officers,  a  few  men 
who  had  made  foiiunes  in  business,  and  a  sprinkling  of  lawyers. 
It  was  a  plain  square  red-brick  house,  with  nothing  remarkable 
about  it  but  the  garden  at  the  back.  This  was  not  a  large  garden, 
and,  like  others  in  the  old  town,  was  originally  intended  as  a 
drying-ground — all  builders  in  those  days  were  accustomed  to 
consider  a  house  as,  in  the  first  instance,  a  family  laundiy.  The 
garden  was  planted  with  raspbeny  canes,  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
currant-trees.  Peaches  and  plums  were  trained  along  the  walls. 
There  were  one  or  two  small  pear-trees,  and  there  was  a  very  fine 
mulberry.  In  the  spaces  the  Captain  cultivated  onions,  radishes, 
and  lettuce  with  great  success.  But  the  garden  was  remarkable 
in  having  no  back  wall.  It  looked  out  upon  the  Mill-dam,  an 
artificial  lake  designed,  I  believe,  to  flood  the  moats  of  the  foi-tifi- 
cations  if  necessaiy.  Projecting  iron  spikes  prevented  the  neigh- 
bours on  either  hand  fr'om  invading  our  territory,  and  you  could 
sit  on  the  stone- work  at  the  end  of  the  wall  with  your  feet  dang- 
ling over  the  water.  It  was  a  broad  sheet  penodically  lowered 
and  raised  by  the  tide,  which  rushed  in  and  ran  out  by  a  passage 
under  the  roadway,  close  to  which  was  the  King's  Mill,  worked  by 
the  tide.  Sitting  in  the  garden  you  could  hear  the  steady  grinding 
noise  of  the  mi II -wheels.  The  Mill-dam  was  not  without  its 
charm.  In  the  centre  stood  an  island  redoubt,  set  with  trees  like 
the  walls,  and  connected  with  the  road  which  crossed  the  water  by 
a  light  iron  bridge.  There  was  a  single- storied  house  upon  that 
island,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  it  must  be  the  grandest 
thing  in  the  world  to  live  upon  it,  all  alone,  or  perhaps  with  CeHa, 
to  have  a  cask  of  provisions  and  absolute  liberty  to  wander  round 
and  round  the  grassy  fort,  particularly  if  the  iron  bridge  could  be 
Knocked  away,  and  a  boat  substituted. 

They  have  filled  up  the  ]\Iill-dam  now ;  pulled  down  the  King's 
Mill ;  destroyed  the  redoubt ;  and  replaced  the  bright,  sparkling 
sheet  of  water  with  an  open  field,  on  which  they  have  made  % 
military  hospital.     The  garden  at  the  back  of  the  bouse  has  got  «» 
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wall  too,  now.  But  I  wisli  they  had  let  the  old  things  remain  %a 
fchey  were. 

It  was  in  this  garden  that  the  Captain  was  accustomed  to  sit 
after  dinner,  except  when  the  weather  was  too  cold.  One  day> 
nine  or  ten  years  before  my  story  begins,  he  repaired  thither  on  a 
certain  sultry  day  in  August  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  with  him  a  long  pipe  and  a  newspaper.  He  placed  his 
arm-chair  under  the  shade  of  the  mulberry-tree,  then  rich  wdth 
ripe  purple  fruit,  and  sat  doT\-n  to  read  at  ease.  Whether  it  was 
the  languor  of  the  day,  or  the  mild  influence  of  the  mill  hard  by, 
or  the  effects  of  the  pipe,  is  not  to  be  rashly  decided,  but  the 
Captain  presently  exchanged  the  wooden  chair  for  the  grass  under 
the  mulberry-tree,  upon  which,  mindful  of  his  white  ducks  and 
the  fallen  fruit,  he  spread  a  rug,  and  then  leaning  back  against 
the  trunk,  which  was  sloped  by  Nature  for  this  very  pui-pose,  he 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  dazzling  surface  of  the  Mill- 
dam,  and  then  fell  fast  asleep. 

Now,  at  verj'  low  tides  the  water  in  the  Mill-dam  would  run  out 
so  far  as  to  leave  a  narrow  belt  of  dry  shingle  under  the  stone 
wall,  and  that  happened  on  this  ver}'  afternoon.  Presently  there 
came  creeping  along  this  little  beach,  all  alone,  with  curious  and 
wondering  eyes,  which  found  something  to  admire  in  every  pebble, 
a  little  boy  of  eight.  He  was  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  a 
veritable  little  gutter-boy,  clad  almost  in  rags.  It  was  a  long  way 
round  the  lake  fi"om  the  only  place  where  he  could  have  got  down, 
a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least,  and  he  stopped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Captain's  garden  for  two  excellent  reasons :  one  that  he  felt 
tired  and  thirsty,  and  the  other  that  the  tide  was  already  racing  in 
through  the  mill  like  the  rapids  at  Niagara,  that  it  akeady  covered 
the  beach  in  front  and  behind,  and  w^as  advancing  ^-ith  mighty 
strides  over  the  little  strip  on  which  he  stood.  And  it  occurred 
to  that  lonely  little  traveller  that  unless  he  could  get  out  of  the 
mess,  something  dreadful  in  the  shape  of  wet  feet  and  subsequent 
drowning  would  happen  to  him. 

He  was  a  little  frightened  at  the  prospect,  and  began  to  cry 
gently.  But  he  was  not  a  foolish  child,  and  he  reflected  immediately 
that  ciying  was  no  good.  So  he  looked  at  the  wall  behind  him. 
It  was  a  sea  wall  with  a  little  slope,  only  about  five  feet  high,  and 
built  with  rough  stones  irregularly  dressed,  so  as  to  afford  foot 
and  hand  hold  for  anybody  who  wished  to  climb  up  or  down.  In 
two  minutes  the  young  mountaineer  had  climbed  the  dizzy  height 
and  stood  upon  the  stone  coping,  looking  back  to  the  place  he  had 
cQjne  from.     Below  him  the  water  was  flowing  where  he  hai 
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fllvwd  jnst  no^T ;  and  timing  round  he  found  himself  In  ft  garden 
with  someone,  a  gentleman  in  white  trousers,  white  waistcoat^ 
and  white  hair,  with  a  blue  coat,  sitting  in  the  shade.  His  jollj' 
red  face  was  l}ing  sideways,  lovingly  against  the  tree,  his  cap  on 
the  gi'ass  beside  him  ;  his  mouth  was  half  open  ;  his  eyes  were 
closed ;  while  a  soft  melodious  snore,  like  the  contented  hymn  0^ 
some  aesthetic  pigling,  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  young  obser\ir 
that  the  Captain  was  asleep. 

The  boy  advanced  towards  the  sleeping  stranger  in  a  manner 
common  to  one  of  tender  age,  that  is,  on  all-foui's,  giving  action 
to  his  hands  and  arms  in  imitation  of  an  imaginaiy  wild  beast. 
He  crept  thus,  first  to  the  right  side,  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
between  the  wide-spread  legs  of  the  Captain,  peering  into  his  un- 
conscious face.  Then  he  suddenly  became  conscious  that  he  was 
under  a  mulberiy-tree,  that  the  fruit  was  ripe,  that  a  chair  was 
standing  convenient  for  one  who  might  wish  to  help  himself,  and 
that  one  branch  lower  than  the  rest  hung  immediately  over  the 
chair,  so  that  even  a  child  might  reach  out  his  hand  and  gather 
the  fruit. 

This  was  the  Wrong  Thing  lamented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pontifex. 
The  unprincipled  young  robber,  after  quite  realising  the  position 
of  things — strange  garden — gentleman  of  marine  calling  sound 
asleep — ripe  fi-uit — present  thirst — overwhelming  curiosity  to 
ascertain  if  this  kind  of  fruit  resembled  apples — yielded  without 
resistance  to  temptation,  and  mounted  the  chair. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  Captain  lazily  opened  his  eyes. 

Boom — boom — boom — the  mill  was  going  with  redoubled 
vigour,  for  the  tide  had  turned  since  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  now 
rushing  through  the  dark  subterranean  avenues  with  a  mighty 
roar.  But  except  for  the  tide  and  the  mill  everything  was  very 
quiet.  Accustomed  noises  do  not  keep  people  awake.  Thus  in 
the  next  garden  but  one  two  brothers  were  fighting,  but  as  this 
happened  every  day,  and  all  day,  it  did  not  disturb  the  Captain. 
One  was  worsted  in  the  encounter.  He  ran  away  and  got  into 
some  upper  chamber,  from  the  window  of  which  he  yelled  in  a 
hoarse  stammer  to  his  victorious  brother,  who  was  red-haired, 
•'  J — J — Jack — you're  a  c — c — c — carrotty  thief."  But  invective 
of  this  kind,  not  addressed  to  himself,  only  gently  tickled  the 
the  Captain's  t}'mpanum.  The  sun  was  still  very  bright,  the  air 
was  balmy,  and  I  think  he  would  have  fallen  asleep  again  but  for 
one  tiling.  A  strange  sound  smote  his  ears.  It  was  a  sound  like 
nnto  the  smacking  of  tongues  and  the  sucking  of  lips  ;  or  like  the 
Dlo.ased  champing  of  gratified  teeth;  a  soft  and  gurgling  sound; 
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with,  unless  the  Captain's  ears  greatly  deceived  him,  a  low  l/eatb' 
ing  of  gi'eat  contentment.  He  listened  lazily,  wondering  wha4 
this  sound  might  mean.  "WTiile  he  listened,  a  mulberry  fell  upon 
his  nose  and  bounded  off,  making  four  distinct  leaps  fi'om  nose  to 
ehirt-front,  fi'om  shii"t-fi'ont  to  white  waistcoat,  fi'om  waistcoat  to 
ducks,  and  fi'om  ducks  to  the  rug.  That  was  nothing  remarkable. 
Mulberries  "«ill  fall  when  over- ripe,  and  the  Captain  had  swept 
away  a  basketfid  that  day  before  dinner.  So  he  did  not  move,  but 
listened  still.  The  noises  were  accompanied  by  a  little  frou-frou, 
which  seemed  to  betoken  something  human.  But  the  Captain  was 
still  far  from  being  broad  awake,  and  so  he  continued  to  wonder 
lazily.  Then  another  mulberry  fell ;  then  half  a  dozen,  full  on  his 
waistcoat,  cannoning  m  all  directions  to  the  utter  min  of  his  white 
garments  ;  and  a  low  childish  laugh  burst  forth  close  to  him,  and 
the  Captain  sprang  to  his  feet. 

To  his  amazement  there  stood  on  the  chair  before  him  a  ragged 
little  boy,  barefoot  and  bare-headed,  his  face  pui-ple  '\\-ith  mulberry 
iuice,  his  mouth  crammed  ^^ith  frait,  his  fingers  stained,  his  ragged 
clothes  smirched ;  even  his  little  feet,  so  dusty  and  diiiy,  standing 
in  a  pool  of  mulbeny  juice. 

The  Captain  was  a  bachelor  and  a  sailor,  and  on  both  gi'ounds 
fond  of  children.  Now,  the  face  of  the  child  before  him,  so  bonny, 
50  saucy,  so  fall  of  glee  and  confidence,  went  straight  to  his  heart, 
and  he  laughed  a  welcome  and  patted  the  boy's  cheek. 

But  the  fact  itself  was  remarkable.  ^Miere  had  the  child  come 
from  ?  Not  through  the  front  door,  which  was  closed  ;  nor  over 
the  wall,  which  was  impossible. 

**  How  the  dickens "  the  Captain  began.     "  I   beg  your 

pardon,  my  lad,  for  sweaiing,  which  is  a  bad  habit ;  but  how  did 
you  get  here  ?" 

The  boy  pointed  to  the  wall  and  the  water. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Captain,  doubtftilly.  "Swam,  did  yon? 
Now,  that's  odd.  I've  seen  them  half  your  size  in  the  Pacific  swim 
like  fishes,  but  I  never  heard  of  an  English  boy  doing  it  before. 
Where  do  you  live,  boy  ?" 

The  child  looked  interrogative. 

**  "^Tiere's  daddy  ?  Gone  to  sea,  belike,  as  a  good  sailo* 
should  ?" 

But  the  boy  shook  his  head. 

'*  Daddy's  dead,  I  suppose.  Dro\Mied,  likely,  a*  many  a  goo4 
«&i]or  is.     "Where  s  your  mammy  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  a  little  frightened  at  these  questions,  to  wKie^ 
be  colli d  evidently  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 
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"  The  line's  pretty  nigh  paid  out,"  said  the  Captain ;  *  but 
we'll  tiy  once  more.  Who  takes  care  of  you,  boy — finds  ^oa  m 
rations,  and  seizes  out  the  rope's  end  ?" 

This  time  the  boy  began  to  understand  a  little. 

Then  the  Captain  put  on  his  hat  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
quartier  where  the  sailors'  wives  did  mostly  congregate.  In  thia 
he  was  guided  by  the  fine  instinct  of  experience,  because  he  felU 
in  spite  of  the  rags,  that  the  boy  had  been  dressed  by  a  sailor'n 
wif«5.  None  but  such  a  woman  could  give  a  sea-going  air  to  two 
garments  so  simple  as  those  which  kept  the  weather  from  the 
boy. 

He  led  the  child  by  the  hand  till  presently  the  cnild  led  him, 
and  piloted  the  Captain  safely  to  a  house  where  a  woman — it  was 
Mrs.  Jeram — came  running  out,  cmng  shiilly  : 

"  Lenny  !  why,  wherever  have  you  bin  and  got  to  ?  " 

There  was  another  ragged  Httle  boy  with  a  round  back,  five  or 
six  years  old,  sitting  on  the  door- step.  When  the  Captain  had 
finished  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Jeram,  he  came  out  and  noticed  that 
other  boy,  and  then  he  returned  and  had  more  talk. 


CHAPTER    III. 

\1CT0RY   ROW. 

Mrs.  Jeram  was  a  weekly  tenant  in  one  of  a  row  of  small  four- 
roomed  houses  kno^Mi  as  Victoiy  Row,  which  led  out  of  Nelson 
Street,  and  was  a  broad  blind  court,  bounded  on  one  side  and  at 
the  end  by  the  Dockyard  wall.  It  was  not  a  dirty  and  confined 
court,  but  quite  the  reverse,  being  large,  clean,  and  a  veiy  Cathe- 
dral close  for  quietness.  The  wall,  built  of  a  wann  red  brick,  had 
a  broad  and  sloping  top,  on  which  grew  wallliowers,  long  grasses, 
and  stonecrop  ;  overhanging  the  wall  was  a  row  of  great  elms,  ia 
the  branches  of  which  there  was  a  rookery,  so  that  all  day  long 
you  could  listen,  if  you  wished,  to  the  talk  of  the  rooks.  Now,  this 
is  never  quenilous,  angry,  or  argumentative.  The  rook  does  not 
combat  an  adversaiy's  opinion  :  he  merely  states  his  o^vn. ;  if  the 
other  one  does  not  agree  -with  him  he  states  it  again,  but  without 
temper.  If  you  watch  them  and  listen,  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  theorists,  like  poor  humans,  but  simply 
investigators  of  fact.  It  has  a  restful  sound,  the  talk  of  rooks ; 
you  listen  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  assist  your  sleeping  half- 
dream  without  waking  you  ;  or  in  the  evening  they  cany  your 
amagination  away  to  woods  and  sweet  countr}'  gladrs.     They  hsTi 
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cut  down  the  elms  now,  and  driven  the  rooks  to  llnd  another 
shelter.  Yei-y  lihely,  in  their  desire  to  sweep  away  eveiything 
that  is  pretty,  they  have  torn  the  wallflowers  and  gi'asses  off  the 
wall  as  well.  And  if  these  are  gone,  no  doubt  Victory  Kow  has 
lost  its  only  chaim.  If  I  were  to  visit  it  now,  I  should  proba^)ly 
find  it  squalid  and  moan.  The  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  so 
often  makes  things  that  once  we  loved  look  squalid. 

But  to  childhood  nothing  is  unlovely  in  which  the  imagination 
can  light  upon  something  to  feed  it.  It  is  the  blessed  province 
of  all  children,  high  and  low,  to  find  themselves  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise  ;  and  quite  cei-tainly  Tom  the  Piper's  son,  sitting  under 
a  hedge  ^nth  a  raw  potato  for  pla}i;hing,  is  eveiy  bit  as  hippy 
as  a  little  Prince  of  Wales.  The  possibilities  of  the  world  which 
opens  out  before  us  are  infinite  ;  while  the  glories  of  the  world 
we  have  left  behind  are  still  clinging  to  the  brain,  and  shed  a 
supernatural  colom-ing  on  ever^-thiug.  At  six,  it  is  enough  to 
live ;  to  awake  in  the  morning  to  the  joy  of  another  day ;  tc 
eat,  sleep,  play,  and  -yonder ;  to  revel  in  the  vanities  of  child- 
hood ;  to  wanton  in  make-belief  superiority  ;  to  admire  the  deeds 
of  bigger  childi'en ;  vo  emulate  them,  like  Icarus :  and  too  often, 
like  that  greatly  daring  youth,  to  fall. 

Tr}'  to  remember,  if  you  can,  something  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  cluldhood ;  recall,  if  j-ou  may,  some  of  the  long  thoughts  oi 
early  days.  To  begin  ^nth — God  was  quite  close  to  you,  up 
among  the  stars  ;  He  was  seated  somewhere,  ready  to  give  you 
whatever  you  wanted  ;  eveiybody  was  a  friend,  and  everybody 
was  occupied  all  day  long  about  j-our  personal  concerns ;  you 
had  not  yet  an'ived  at  the  bopshness  of  forming  plans  for  the 
future.  You  were  still  engaged  in  imitating,  exercising,  wonder- 
ing. Eveiy  man  was  a  demi-god— you  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  consciousness  that  you  might  become  yourself  a  man ;  the 
resources  of  a  woman — to  whom  belong  bread,  butter,  sugar, 
cake,  and  jam — were  unbounded  ;  evei-^-thing  that  you  saw  was 
full  of  strange  and  mysterious  interest.  You  had  not  yet  learned 
to  sneer,  to  criticise,  to  compare,  and  to  do^^'n-clT. 

Mrs.  Jeiam's  house,  therefore,  in  my  eyes,  contained  eveiy- 
Aing  that  heart  of  man  could  crave  for.  The  green-painted  door 
opened  into  a  room  which  was  at  once  reception-room,  dining- 
room,  and  kitchen  ;  furnished,  too,  though  that  I  did  not  know,  in 
anticipation  of  the  present  fashion,  having  plates  of  blue  and 
white  china  stuck  round  the  walls.  The  walls  were  built  of  that 
warm  red  brick  which  time  covers  '^ith  a  coating  of  grey-like 
moss.     You   find   it   ever^-where    among  the  o^d   houses  of  th® 
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sorih  of  England     but  I  suppose  the  clay  is  all  used  np,  because 
I  see  none  of  it  in  the  new  houses. 

We  were  quite  respectable  people  in  Victory  Row ;  of  that  I 
am  quite  sure,  because  Mrs.  Jeram  would  have  made  the  place 
much  too  lively,  by  the  power  and  persistence  of  hej  tongue, 
for  other  than  respectable  people.  We  were  seafaring  folk,  of 
course  ;  and  in  every  house  was  something  sh'ange  from  foreign 
parts.  To  this  day  I  never  see  anything  new  in  London  shops 
or  in  museums  without  a  backvrard  rush  of  associations  which 
lands  me  once  more  in  Victory  Row ;  for  the  sailors'  -waves  had 
all  these  things  long  ago,  before  inland  people  ever  heard  of 
them.  There  were  Japanese  cabinets,  picked  up  in  Chinese 
poris  long  before  Japan  was  open  ;  there  was  curious  carved 
wood  and  ivory  work  from  Canton.  Thes;^  things  were  got 
during  the  Chinese  war.  And  there  was  a  public-house  in  a 
street  hard  by  which  was  decorated,  instead  of  with  a  red 
window-blind,  like  other  such  establishments,  with  a  splendid 
picture  representing  some  of  the  episodes  in  that  struggle  :  all 
the  Chinese  were  running  away  in  a  disgraceful  stampede,  while 
Jack  Tar,  running  after  them,  caught  hold  of  their  pig-tails 
with  the  left  hand,  and  deftly  cut  off  their  heads  with  the  right, 
administering  at  the  same  time  a  frolicsome  kick.  John  China- 
man's legs  were  generally  both  off  the  ground  together,  such 
was  his  fear.  Then  there  were  carved  ostrich  eggs  ;  wonderful 
things  fi'om  the  Brazils  in  feathers ;  fi'ail  delicacies  in  coral 
from  the  Philippines,  kno'\Mi  as  Venus' s  flower-baskets  ;  grew- 
Bome-looking  cases  fi'om  the  West  Indies,  containing  centipedes, 
acorpions,  beetles,  and  tarantulas ;  small  turtle  shells,  dried 
flying-fish,  which  came  out  in  moist  exudations  during  wel 
weather,  and  smelt  like  haddock  ;  shells  of  all  kinds,  big  and 
Httle  ;  clubs,  tomahawks,  and  other  queer  weapons,  carved  in 
wood,  fi'om  the  Pacific  ;  stufi'ed  humming-birds,  and  birds  of 
Paradise.  There  were  live  birds,  too — awadavats,  Java  sparrows, 
love-bii'ds,  parroquets,  and  parrots  in  plenty.  There  was  one 
parrot,  at  the  comer  house,  who  aflected  the  ways  of  one  suffering 
from  incurable  consumption — he  was  considered  intensely  comic 
by  children  and  persons  of  strong  stomach  and  small  imagination. 
There  were  parrots  who  came,  stayed  a  little  while,  and  then  were 
taken  away  and  sold,  who  spoke  foreign  tongues  with  amazing 
volubility,  who  swore  worse  than  Gresset's  Vert  Vert,  and  who 
whistled  as  beautifully  as  a  boatswain — the  same  airs,  too.  The 
specimens  which  belonged  to  Art  or  inanimate  Nature  were 
rangbd  upon   a  table  at  the  window.     They  generally  stood  ol 
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were  grouped  around  a  large  Bible,  wliicli  it  was  &  p'int  ol 
ceremonial  to  have  in  the  house.  The  liye  bii'ds  *rere  hun^ 
outside  in  sunny  weather,  all  except  the  parrot  y\-ith  the  perpetual 
cold,  who  walked  up  and  do^n  the  coui*t  by  himself  and  coughed. 
The  streets  suiTOunding  us  were,  like  our  o^ii,  principally  in- 
habited by  mariners  and  their  famihes,  and  presented  similar 
characteristics  ;  so  that  one  moved  about  in  a  gi'eat  museum 
©pen  for  general  inspection  dui'ing  daylight,  and  free  for  all  tha 
world.  Certain  I  am  that  if  all  the  rare  and  cur.ous  things  dis- 
played in  these  windows  had  been  collected  and  preseiwed,  the 
town  would  have  had  a  most  characteristic  and  remarkable 
museum  of  its  o^mi. 

VictoiT  Row  is  the  veiy  earliest  place  that  I  remember.  How 
I  got  there,  the  dangers  to  which  I  was  exposed  in  infancy,  the 
wild  tragedy  which  robbed  me  of  both  parents — these  things  I 
was  to  learn  later  on,  because  I  remembered  nothing  of  them. 
I  was  in  Mrs.  Jeram's  house,  with  thi-ee  other  boys.  There  was 
Jem,  the  oldest.  His  surname  was  Hex,  and  as  it  was  always 
pronounced  -without  the  asph-ate,  I  thought,  when  I  had  learned 
the  alphabet,  that  to  be  named  after  one  of  the  letters  was  a 
singular  distinction,  and  most  enviable.  Jem  was  a  big  boy,  a 
good-natured,  silent  lad,  who  spent  his  whole  time  on  the  beach 
among  the  sailors.  Moses  came  next.  I  never  knew  Moses' 
surname.  He  was  a  sui'ly  and  ill-conditioned  boy.  Leonard 
Copleston,  the  thii'd,  was  my  protector  and  my  friend.  The 
day,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  always  began  Anth  a  fight  between 
Leonard  and  Moses ;  later  on,  towards  dinner-time,  there  would 
be  another  fight ;  and  the  evening  never  ended  without  on«  or 
two  more  fights.  From  my  indistinct  recollection  of  this  period, 
I  fancy  that  whenever  Leonard  and  Moses  came  \4ithin  a  few 
yards  of  each  other  they  as  natui'ally  rushed  into  battle  as  a 
Russian  and  a  Tui'k.  And  the  only  good  point  about  Moses 
was  that  he  was  always  ready  to  renew  the  battle.  For  he 
hated  Leonard ;  I  suppose  because  Leonard  was  as  handsome, 
bright,  and  clever,  as  he  was  ugly,  lo\^ering,  and  stupid. 

Naturally,  at  the  age  of  five  one  does  not  inqufre  into  ante- 
cedents of  people.  So  that  it  was  much  later  when  I  learned  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  four  boys  were  collected  beneath 
one  roof.  They  were  chai'acteristic  of  the  place.  The  paternal 
Moses,  retm-ning  from  a  thi'ee  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
discovered  that  his  \\ife,  a  lady  of  fickle  disposition,  had  deserted. 
In  other  words,  she  was  gone  away,  leaving  a  message  for  her 
husband  to  the  efiect  that  little  Moses,  the  pledge  of  ^ct  afie»- 
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lions  ind  his  cui'ious  collection  of  china  brought  from  foreifTi 
parts  would  between  them  console  him  for  her  losi  So  he  put 
the  bo  J  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Jeram,  gave  her  a  sum  cA 
money  for  the  child's  maintenance  until  he  came  hack  again  ; 
smashed  the  crockery  in  a  rage  ;  wept  but  little,  if  at  all,  for  his 
ruined  household  gods  ;  went  away,  apd  never  came  back  any 
more.  Jem  Hex,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  son  of  a  real 
widower,  also  a  Royal  Navy  man,  and  he  was  left  ^ith  IMi's.  Jeram 
to  be  taken  care  of  under  much  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  he  was  regularly  paid  for.  As  for  Leonard,  you  will  hear 
about  him  presently.  In  one  respect  he  was  worse  off  than  any 
of  us,  because  we  had  friends  and  he  had  none.  There  was,  for 
instance,  an  aunt  belonging  to  Moses  who  came  to  see  him  about 
once  a  month.  In  the  com-se  of  the  inteiwiew  she  always  caned 
him,  I  do  not  know  why ;  perhaps  because  she  felt  sure  he 
deserved  it,  as  he  certainly  did,  perhaps  because  she  thought  it  a 
thing  due  to  her  o^mi  dignity  as  the  boy's  only  relative.  She  wore 
a  di'ess,  the  splendour  of  wliose  original  black  colour  was  marred 
by  patches  of  brown  stuff  lymg  in  the  creases.  She  was  a  stiff 
and  stately  dame  of  forbidding  appearance,  and  manners  which 
were  comentional.  Thus,  she  always  began  the  conversation, 
before  she  caned  Moses,  by  remarking,  even  in  August,  that  the 
weather  was  "raw."  The  monthly  caning  was  the  only  thing,  I 
know  now,  that  she  ever  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  her  nephew.  Jem  Hex  had  plenty  of  uncles  and 
other  relations.  One  was  a  harbour  boatman,  a  jolly  old  man, 
who  had  been  in  the  wars  ;  one  was  a  dockyard  foreman,  and 
one  was  a  ship's  carpenter.  They  used  to  di'op  into  Victory  Row 
for  a  talk  on  Sunday  afternoons  when  the  weather  was  warm.  I 
used  to  envy  Jem  his  superior  position  in  the  world  and  his  family 
connections. 

I  had  fr'iends,  too,  in  plenty,  but  they  were  of  a  different  kind. 
Not  rich  to  begin  with — not  holders  of  official  rank,  and  un- 
connected in  any  way  vAih.  the  Royal  Navy,  and,  which  stamped 
them  at  once  as  objects  of  pity  and  contempt,  they  were  unable  to 
speak  the  English  tongue  except  with  difficulty.  They  were  big 
and  bearded  men  ;  they  had  scars  on  their  faces,  and  went  some- 
times maim  and  halt ;  they  were  truculent  of  aspect,  but  kindly  of 
eye.  When  they  came  into  om'  com-t  they  took  me  up  gently, 
carried  me  about,  kissed  me,  and  generally  brought  me  some  Httle 
simple  gift,  such  as  an  orange  or  an  apple. 

Somehow  or  other  I  leai'ned  that  these  fr-iends  of  mine  were 
Poles,  and  tJiat  they  had  a  great  barrack  all  to  thempelves,  clos« 
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to  the  ^alis,  whither  I  used  to  he  sometimes  carried.  It  was  a 
narrow  huilding,  built  ol  black-tarred  wood,  -Rith  windows  at  both 
sides,  so  that  you  saw  the  light  quite  thi'ough  the  house. 

It  stood  just  under  the  walls,  almost  in  the  shade  of  the  great 
elms.  Within  it  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  Poles,  living  chiefl_y 
on  the  tenpence  a  day  which  the  English  Government  allowed 
them  for  their  support,  with  this  barn-like  structm'e  to  house 
them.  They  were  desperately  poor,  all  of  them  living  mostly  on 
bread  and  frugal  cabbage- soup.  Out  of  their  poveH;y  out  of  their 
tenpence  a  day,  some  of  these  poor  fellows  found  means  by 
clubbiug  together  to  pay  Mrs.  Jeram,  week  by  week,  for  my  sup- 
port. They  went  hungry  that  I  might  eat  and  thiive  ;  they  came 
every  day,  some  of  them,  to  see  that  I  was  well  cared  for.  They 
took  me  to  their  barrack,  and  made  me  their  pet  and  pla^ihing , 
there  was  nothing  they  were  not  ready  to  do  for  me,  because 
I  was  the  child  of  Roman  Pulaski  and  Claudia  his  wife. 

The  one  who  came  oftenest,  stayed  the  longest,  and  seemed  in 
an  especial  manner  to  be  my  guardian  was  a  man  who  was  grey 
when  I  first  remember  him.  He  had  long  hair  and  a  full  grey 
beard.  There  was  a  gi'eat  red  gash  in  his  cheek  which  turned 
white  when  he  grew  excited  or  was  moved.  He  limped  with  one 
foot  because  some  Ptussian  musket-ball  had  struck  him  in  the  heel ; 
and  he  had  singularly  deep-set  eyes,  with  heaw^^  eyebrows.  I  have 
never  seen  an}'thing  like  the  sorrowfulness  of  Wassielewski's  eyes. 
Other  Poles  had  reason  for  sorrow.  They  were  all  exiles  together ; 
they  were  separated  from  their  families  without  a  hope  that  the 
tenible  Nicolas,  who  hated  a  rebel  Pole  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  autocratic  hatred,  would  ever  let  them  retm-n  ;  they  were  all  in 
poverty ;  but  these  men  looked  happy.  Wassielewski  alone  never 
smiled,  and  carried  always  that  low  light  of  melancholy  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  not  only  the  past  was  sad,  but  the  future  was  charged 
with  more  sorrow.  On  one  day  in  the  year  he  brought  me  im- 
mortelles,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  He  told  me  they  were  in 
memoiy  of  my  father,  Pioman  Pulaski,  now  dead  and  in  heaven, 
and  of  my  mother,  also  dead,  and  now  sitting  among  the  saints 
and  mart}Ts.  I  used  to  wonder  at  those  times  to  see  the  eyes 
which  rested  on  me  so  tenderly  melt  and  fill  with  tears. 

Three  or  fom*  days  in  the  week,  sometimes  every  day,  Mrs.  Jeram 
went  out  charing.  As  she  fr-equently  came  home  bearing  with  her 
a  scent  of  soapsuds,  and  having  her  hands  creased  and  fingers 
eupematm-ally  white,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  she  went  out 
washing  at  eighteenpence  a  day.  Something,  indeed,  it  was 
Beces^ikry  to   do,   with  four  hungiy  boys  to    keep,  only   two  oi 
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pr!i:!:2  paid  an}iliuig  for  their  daily  bread,  and  jMrs.  Jeram — ■ibo 
T^as  a  hard-featm-ed  woman,  with  a  resolute  face — must  have  been 
possessed  of  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Christian  charity  to 
keep  Moses  in  her  house  at  all,  even  as  a  pajing  boarder,  much 
less  as  one  who  ate  and  di*ank  largely,  and  brought  to  the  house 
nothing  at  all  but  discord  and  ill-temper.  And  besides  the  food  to 
provide,  with  some  kind  of  clothing,  there  was  always  "  Tenderart," 
who  called  every  Monday  morning. 

He  was  the  o\Mier  of  the  houses  in  the  Bow,  and  he  came  for 
^s  rent.  His  name  was  Barnfather,  and  the  appellation  of 
Tenderart,  a  compound  illustrating  the  law  of  phonetic  (?£cay, 
derived  fi'om  the  two  words  tender  heart,  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  reason  of  the  uncompromising  hardness  of  heart,  worse  than 
that  of  any  Pharaoh,  with  which  he  encountered,  as  sometimes 
happened,  any  deficiency  in  the  weekly  rent.  Behind  him — the 
tool  of  his  uncompromising  rigour — walked  a  man  with  a  blanket, 
a  man  whose  face  was  wooden.  If  the  rent  was  not  paid  that 
man  opened  his  blanket,  and  wrapped  it  round  some  article  of 
household  fiu'niture  silently  pointed  out  by  Tenderaii  as  an 
equivalent. 

My  early  childhood,  spent  among  these  kindly  people,  was  thus 
very  rich  in  the  things  which  stimulate  the  imagination.  Strange 
and  rare  objects  in  every  house,  in  every  street,  something  from 
far-oflf  lands,  talk  to  be  heard  of  foreign  ports  and  bygone  battles^ 
the  poor  Poles  in  their  bare  and  gaunt  barracks,  and  then  the 
place  itself.  I  have  spoken  of  the  rookery  beyond  the  flower- 
grown  Dockyard  wall.  But  beyond  the  rookery  was  the  Dockyard 
itself,  quiet  and  orderly,  which  I  could  see  from  the  upper  window 
of  the  house.  There  was  the  Long  Row,  where  resided  the 
Heads  of  Departments  ;  the  Short  PiOW,  in  which  lived  func- 
tionaries of  lower  rank — I  believe  the  two  Rows  do  not  know  each 
other  in  society  ;  there  was  the  great  Reservoir,  supported  on  tal! 
and  spidery  legs,  beneath  which  stood  piles  of  wood  cut  and 
dressed,  and  stacked  for  use  ;  there  was  the  Rope  Walk,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  in  which  I  knew  walked  incessantly  up  and  do^xi 
the  workmen  who  turned  hanks  of  yarn  into  strong  cables 
smelling  of  fi*esh  tar  ;  there  were  the  buildings  where  other  work- 
men made  blocks,  bent  beams,  shaped  all  the  parts  of  ships  ;  there 
were  the  great  places  where  they  made  and  repaired  machinery' ; 
there  were  the  sheds  themselves  where  the  mighty  ships  gi'ew 
slowly  day  by  day,  miracles  of  man's  constructive  skill,  in  the  dins 
twilight  of  their  wooden  cradles ;  there  was  a  pool  of  sea  wator^ 
in  which  lay  timber  to  be  seasoned,  and  sometimes  I  saw  bcyi 
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paddling  ujd  and  down  in  it ;  there  was  always  the  busy  crowd  of 

officers  and  sailors  going  up  and  do\\Ti,  some  of  them  god-like, 
with  cocked  hats,  epaulettes,  and  swords. 

And,  all  day  long,  never  ceasing,  the  busy  sound  of  the  "iard. 
To  sti^angers  and  visitors  it  was  just  a  confused  and  deafening 
noise  "When  you  got  to  know  it  you  distinguished  half  a  dozen 
distinct  sounds  which  made  up  that  inhannonious  and  yet  not  un- 
pleasing  whole.  There  was  the  chatter  of  the  caulkers'  mallets, 
which  never  ceased  their  tap,  tap,  tap,  until  you  got  used  to  the 
regular  beat,  and  felt  it  no  more  than  you  feel  the  beating  of  your 
pulse.  But  it  was  a  main  part  of  the  noise  w^hich  made  the  life 
of  the  Yard.  Next  to  the  multitudinous  mallets  of  the  caulkers, 
which  were  like  the  never-ceasing  hum  and  whisper  of  insects  en 
a  hot  day,  came  the  loud  clanging  of  the  hammer  fi'om  the  boiler- 
makers'  shop.  That  might  be  likened,  by  a  stretch  of  fancy,  to 
the  crowing  of  cocks  in  a  faimyard.  Then,  all  by  itself,  came  a 
heav}'  thud  which  made  the  earth  tremble,  echoed  all  round,  and 
eilenced  for  a  moment  evei'j'thing  else.  It  came  fi'omthe  Nasm}'th 
Bteam  hammer  ;  and  always,  running  thi'ough  all,  and  yet  distinct 
the  r — r — r — r  of  the  machineiy,  like  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
in  the  wind.  Of  coui'se  I  say  nothing  about  salutes,  because 
eveiy  day  a  salute  of  some  kind  was  thundering  and  rolling  about 
the  air  as  the  ships  came  and  went,  each  as  tenacious  of  her 
number  of  guns  as  an  Indian  Rajah. 

Beyond  the  Dockyard — you  could  not  see  it,  but  you  felt  it,  and 
knew  that  it  was  there — was  tlie  broad  blue  lake  of  the  harbour, 
crowded  with  old  ships  sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  a  hundi-ed  fights, 
l}ing  in  stately  idleness,  waiting  for  the  fiat  of  some  ignorant  and 
meddling  First  Lord  ordering  them  to  be  broken  up.  As  if  it 
were  anjihing  short  of  wickedness  to  break  up  any  single  ship 
which  has  fought  the  counti-y's  battles  and  won  her  victories, 
Qntil  the  tooth  of  time,  aided  by  barnacles,  shall  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  to  keep  afloat  any  longer. 

AATien  the  last  beU  rang  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  workmen  went 
away,  all  became  quiet  in  the  Dockyard.  A  great  stillness  began 
suddenly,  and  reigned  there  till  the  morning,  unbroken  save  by 
the  rooks  which  cawed  in  the  elms,  and  the  clock  which  struck 
the  hours.  And  then  one  had  to  fall  back  on  the  less  imaginative 
noises  of  Victory  Row,  where  the  parrot  coughed,  and  the  grass 
'i^ddows  gathered  together,  talking  and  disputing  in  shrill  concert, 
and  Leonard  fought  Moses  before  going  to  bed,  not  without  some 
din  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER   IV, 

THIRTY     YEARS      AGO. 

Recollections  of  cMldhood  are  vague  as  a  whole,  but  vivid  in 
episodes.  The  days  pass  away,  and  leave  uo  footprints  on  the 
Bands,  one  being  like  another.  And  then  one  comes,  bringing 
with  it  a  tri^dal  incident,  which  somehow  catche?  hold  of  the 
childish  imagination,  and  so  lives  for  ever.  There  are  t^'o  of 
three  of  these  in  my  memoiy. 

It  is  a  sunshiny  day,  and,  as  the  rooks  are  ca^\ing  all  day  in 
the  elms,  it  must  be  spring.  Sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  IVIrs. 
Jeram's,  I  am  only  conscious  of  the  harmonious  blending  of 
sounds  fi'om  the  Dockyard.  Victory  Row  is  quiet,  save  for  the 
consumptive  parrot  who  walks  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  coughing 
heavily,  as  if  it  were  one  of  his  worst  days,  and  he  had  got  a 
bronchial  asthma  on  the  top  of  his  other  complaints.  With  me 
is  Leonard,  dancing  on  the  pavement  to  no  music  at  all  but  the 
beating  of  his  pulse,  enough  for  him.  Jem  and  Moses  are  always 
on  the  beach.  I  suppose,  but  I  am  not  certain,  that  it  is  after- 
noon. And  the  reason  why  I  suppose  so  is  that  the  Row  is  quiet. 
The  morning  was  more  noisy  on  account  of  the  multifarious  house 
duties  which  have  to  be  got  through.  We  hear  a  step  which  we 
know  well,  a  heavy  and  limping  step,  which  comes  slowly  along 
the  pavement,  and  presently  bears  round  the  comer  its  o-^ner, 
Wassielewski.  Leonard  stops  dancing.  Wassielewski  pats  his 
curly  head.  I  hold  up  my  arms :  he  catches  me  up  and  kisses 
me,  while  I  bury  my  face  in  his  big  beard.  Then  he  puts  me 
down  again,  lays  asid-o  the  violin  which  he  carries  in  one  hand  (it 
is  by  this  instmment  that  Wassielewski  earns  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  daily  tenpence,  and,  in  fact,  pays  half  my  weekly  allowance), 
and  seeks  in  his  coat-pocket  for  an  orange.  He  does  all  this  very 
gravely,  without  smiling,  only  looking  depths  of  care  and  love 
almost  paternal  out  of  his  deep -set  eyes.  While  Leonard  holds 
the  orange  he  places  the  violin  in  my  hands.  Ah  !  what  joy  even 
to  di'aw  the  bow  across  the  strings,  though  my  aiTus  are  not  long 
enough  yet  to  hold  the  instrument  properly.  Somehow  this 
rugged  old  soldier  taught  me  to  feel  music,  and  the  rapture  oi 
producing  music,  before  my  fingers  could  handle  notes  or  my 
hands  could  hold  a  bow.  He  leaves  the  orange  for  Leonard  and 
myself,  and  disappears.  Moses  returns  unexpectedly,  and  demands 
&  share.     There  is  a  fight. 

Or  it  is  another  visitor,  the  Captain.     He  wears  his  Wue  froek' 
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coat  with  brass  buttons  and  white  ducks ;  he  carries  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  a  stick  in  them,  which  drags  at  his  heels  as  hi? 
walks.  We  do  not  see  him  till  he  is  with  us.  We  look  up,  %nd 
he  beams  upon  us,  smiling  all  over  his  rosy  face. 

**  How  is  the  little  Pole  ?  "  asks  the  kindly  Captain,  shaking 
bands  with  us.     **  How  is  the  other  young  rascal  ?  " 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  eyes  wandering  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  boots,  which  were  certainly  going,  if  not  altogethei 
gone,  both  soles  and  heels.  And  I  remember  that  he  shook  his 
head.  Also  that  in  the  evening  new  boots  came  for  both  of  us. 
And  that  Mrs.  Jeram  said,  nodding  her  head,  that  lie — meaning 
perhaps  the  Captain — was  a  good  man. 

Another  recollection. 

I  am,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  street  by  myself.  How  I  goX 
there,  what  I  proposed  to  myself  when  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  was  lost  in  the  streets  of  the  old  seaport  to'ssii. 
I  was  walking  along  the  pavement  feeling  a  good  deal  frightened, 
and  wondering  how  I  was  to  get  back  to  Victory  Row,  or  even  to 
the  Poles'  Barrack,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  procession.  It  was 
a  long  procession,  consisting  of  sailors  marching,  every  man  with 
a  lady  on  his  arm,  two  and  two,  along  the  middle  of  the  street, 
einging  as  they  went.  They  wore  long  curls,  these  jolly  tars, 
shining  with  grease,  hanging  down  on  either  side  below,  or  rather  in 
front  of  their  hats.  Curls  were  the  fashion  in  those  days.  There 
were  about  thu^y  men  in  this  rollicking  train.  At  their  head, 
limping  along  very  fast,  marched  my  poor  old  friend  Wassielewski, 
his  gi'ave  face  and  melancholy  eyes  a  contrast  to  the  careless  and 
jovial  crew  who  followed  him.  He  was  fiddling  as  he  went  one  of 
those  lively  tunes  that  sailors  love,  a  tune  which  puts  their  legs  a 
dancing  and  pours  quicksilver  into  their  feet.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  capering  along  the  line,  unable  to  wait  till  the  "crib" 
was  reached.  Also  down  the  street  I  saw  another  exactly  similar 
procession.  How  was  I  to  know  that  the  Boijal  Frederick  had 
be^n  paid  oflf  that  morning,  and  that  a  thousand  Jack  Tars  were 
£.11  together  chucking  away  the  money  in  a  few  days  which  it  had 
taken  them  three  years  to  earn  ?  The  old  Pole  would  get  some 
share  of  it,  however,  for  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  earned  the 
money  which  mostly  came  to  me. 

He  spied  me  presently  standing  alone  on  the  kerbstone,  and 
handing  the  fiddle  to  one  of  the  men,  hurried  across  the  road,  and 
took  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Ladislas  !"  he  said,  mth  his  quaint  foreign  accent.  •'  Wh.-^ 
are  jou  doing  here  ?     Why  are  you  not  at  home  ?  " 
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•*  Bring  him  over,  Fiddler  Ben,"  cried  one  of  the  men.  **  I'l] 
earry  the  little  chap.     Lord  !  what's  one  boy  ?     I've  had  a  dozen 

of  'em  at  home,  somewheres.     Now  then,  messmate.-^ Strike 

np,  Fiddler  Ben.     With  a  ^-ill,  my  lad." 

*'  It  is  the  son  of  my  old  master  and  lord,"  began  Wassielewskij 
holding  me  in  his  arms  helplessly. 

"  Bring  along  his  lordship,  then,"  said  the  man.  *' I'll  carry 
the  noble  hearl." 

The  Pole  resumed  the  fiddle  with  a  sigh,  and  took  up  his  place 
as  band  and  bandmaster  in  one. 

"Uncommon  light  in  the  arms  is  the  nobl  ■  duke.  Many  a 
fo'k'sls  kid  'ud  weigh  more.  Poll,  our'n  'ud  weigh  twice  as  much. 
Come  up,  yer  Kyal  Highness." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a  very  small  boy,  even  for  a  five 
years'  old  child.  But  the  man  canied  me  tenderly,  as  sailors 
always  do.  "VVe  came  to  a  public-house  ;  that  one  with  the  picture 
outside  it  of  the  Chinese  "War.  There  was  a  long,  low  sort  of  hall 
within  it,  at  the  end  of  which  Wassielewski  took  his  place,  and 
began  to  fiddle  again.  Dancing  then  set  in,  though  it  was  still 
early  in  the  morning,  with  great  severity.  With  dancing,  drink ; 
with  both,  songs  ;  with  all  three,  Wassielewski's  fiddle.  I  suppose 
it  w^as  the  commencement  of  a  drunken  orgie,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  disgraceful.  Remember,  however,  that  it  was  more  than 
thii-ty  years  ago,  when  the  Navy  still  retained  its  old  traditions. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  tradition  that  being  ashore  meant 
diink  as  long  as  the  money  lasted.  It  sometimes  lasted  a  week, 
or  even  a  foiinight,  and  was  sometimes  got  through  in  a  day  or 
two.  There  were  harpies  and  pirates  in  every  house  which  was 
open  to  Jack.  Jack,  indeed,  was  cheated  wherever  he  went. 
Afloat  he  was  robbed  by  the  purser ;  he  was  ill- fed  and  found,  the 
Government  paying  for  good  food  and  good  stores  ;  contractors 
and  puiweyors  combined  with  the  purser  to  defi-aud  him.  Ashore, 
he  was  horribly,  shamefully  cheated  and  robbed,  when  he  was  paid 
off  by  a  N^v^-y  bill,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pay  agents.  He 
was  a  rough-hided  rufiian  who  could  fight,  had  seen  plenty  of 
fighting,  was  tolerably  inured  to  every  kind  of  climate,  and  ready 
to  laugh  at  any  kind  of  danger,  except,  perhaps.  Yellow  Jack.  He 
was  also  tender-hearted  and  sentimental.'  Sometimes  he  was 
away  for  iive  yeara  at  a  stretch,  and,  if  his  captain  chose  to  make 
it  so,  his  life  was  a  dog's  life.  Floggings  were  frequent ;  rum  waa 
the  reward  of  good  conduct ;  there  were  no  Sailors'  Homes,  none 
of  the  many  humanising  influences  which  have  made  the  British 
waiior  the  quiet,  decorous  creature,  generally  a  teetotaler,  and  often 
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inclined  to  a  Methodist  way  of  thinking  in  religion,  half  fold'er 
half  sailor,  that  he  is  at  present. 

It  was  an  orgie,  I  suppose,  at  which  no  child  should  have  been 
present.  Fortunately,  at  half-past  twelve,  the  landlord  piped  all 
hands  for  dinner,  and  Wassielewski  carried  me  away.  He  wouid 
return  after  dinner,  to  play  on  and  on  till  night  fell,  and  there  was 
no  one  left  to  stand  upon  his  legs.  Then  Wassielewski  vould  put 
the  fiddle  away  in  its  case,  and  go  back  to  the  Ban^ack,  where  he 
sat  in  silence,  and  brooded.  The  other  Poles  smoked  and  talked, 
but  this  one  held  himself  apart.  He  was  an  irreconcilable,  and 
he  refused  to  accept  defeat. 

One  more  scene. 

The  Common  Hard,  which  is  still,  after  all  the  modem  changes, 
a  street  \nth  a  distinct  character  of  its  o^mj.  The  houses  still 
look  out  upon  the  bright  and  busy  harbour,  though  there  is  now  a 
railway  terminus  and  an  ugly  pier ;  though  steam  launches  run  across 
the  water ;  and  though  there  are  telegraph  posts,  cabs,  and  omni- 
buses, all  the  outward  signs  of  advanced  civilization.  But  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  place  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  previous 
centuiy.  There  were  no  great  houses  and  handsome  shops,  but 
in  their  place,  a  picturesque  row  of  ii'regular  cottages,  no  two  of 
which  were  exactly  alike,  but  which  resembled  each  other  in  certaiL 
particulars.  They  were  two-storied  houses  ;  the  upper  story  was 
very  low,  the  gi'ound-floor  was  below  the  level  of  the  street.  I  do 
net  know  why,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  my  town  the  ground- 
floors  of  all  the  old  houses  were  below  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
You  had  to  stoop,  if  you  were  tall,  to  get  into  the  doorway,  and 
then,  unless  you  were  experienced,  you  generally  fell  headlong 
down  a  step  of  a  foot  or  so.  Unless  the  houses  were  shops,  they 
had  only  one  ■s\indow  below  and  one  above,  because  the  tax  on 
windows  obliged  people  to  economise  their  light.  The  roofs  were 
of  red  tiles,  high-pitched,  and  generally  broken-backed  ;  stonecrop 
and  house-leek  gi-ew  upon  them.  The  Hard  existed  then  only  for 
the  sailors.  There  were  one  or  two  jewellers,  who  bought  as  well 
as  sold ;  many  public-houses  ;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  rascally 
pay-agents.  That  side  had  little  interest  for  boys.  In  old  times 
the  high  tide  had  washed  right  up  to  the  foot  of  these  houses 
which  then  stood  upon  the  beach  itself.  But  they  built  a  stone 
wall,  ^  hich  kept  back  the  water,  and  allowed  a  road  to  be  made, 
protected  by  an  iron  railing.  An  open  space  gave  access  to  what 
was  called  the  '  beach,"  boing  a  narrow  spit  of  land,  along  which 
were  ranged  on  either  side  the  wherries  of  the  boatmen.  A  wooden 
bench  was  placed  aloucr  the  iron  railing  near  the  beach,  on  whicb 
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gat  evcrr  day,  and  all  day  long  old  sailors,  in  a  row.  I*  vras  their 
club,  theii'  daily  rendezvous,  the  place  where  they  discussed  old 
battles,  smoked  pipes,  and  lamented  bygone  days.  They  never 
eeemed  to  walk  about  or  to  care  much  where  they  sat.  They  sat 
still,  and  sat  steadily,  in  hot  weather  and  in  cold.  The  oddest 
thing  about  this  line  of  veterans  was  that  they  all  seemed  to  have 
wooden  legs.  There  was,  or  there  exists  in  my  memory,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  a  row  of  wooden  pegs  which  did  duty  for  the  lost 
legs,  sticking  out  straight  in  front  of  the  bench  when  they  were  on 
it.  The  effect  of  this  was  veiy  remarkable.  Some,  of  com-se,  had 
lost  other  outlying  bits  of  the  human  fi-ame ;  a  hand,  the  place 
eupplied  by  a  hook,  like  that  of  Cap'en  Cuttle,  whose  acquaintance 
I  formed  later  on  ;  a  whole  arm,  its  absence  marked  by  the  empty 
eleeve  se^Mi  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  jersey ;  and  there  were  scars  in 
plenty.  Like  my  friends,  the  Poles,  these  heroes  had  gained 
their  scars  and  lost  their  limbs  in  action. 

Thii'ty  years  ago  we  were  only  a  quarter  of  a  centm-y  or  so  fr'om 
the  long  and  mighty  struggle  which  lasted  for  a  whole  generation, 
and  filled  this  seapoi-t  town  \\ith  prosperity,  self-satisfaction,  and 
happiness.  Oh,  for  the  brave  old  da3-s  when  week  after  week 
French,  American,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  prizes  were  towed  into 
harbour  by  their  \ictors,  or  sailed  in,  the  Union  Jack  flying  at  tho 
peak,  the  original  crew  safe  under  hatches,  in  command  of  a 
middy  and  half  a  dozen  British  sailors  told  off  to  take  her  home. 
They  talked,  these  old  giizzle  heads,  of  fights  and  convoys,  and 
perilous  times  afloat.  I  sat  among  them,  or  stood  in  fi'ont  of 
^ihem,  and  listened.  Child  as  I  was,  my  little  heart  glowed  to  hear 
how,  yardami  to  yardann,  they  lay  alongside  the  Frenchman ; 
how  a  dozen  times  over  the  plucky  little  French  beggars  tried  to 
board  them  ;  how  she  sheered  off"  at  last,  and  they  followed,  raking 
her  fore  and  aft ;  how  she  suddenly  broke  out  into  flame,  and 
before  you  could  say  '*  Jack  Robinson,"  blew  up  with  all  that  was 
left  of  a  thousand  men  aboard ;  v.ith  meriy  yarns  of  Chinese  pig- 
tails, made  to  be  pulled  by  the  British  sailor,  and  niggers  of 
Jamaica,  and  Dutchmen  at  the  Cape.  Also,  what  stories  of 
slavers,  of  catching  American  skippers  in  the  very  act  of  chucking 
the  niggers  overboard ;  of  cutting  out  Ai'ab  dhows  ;  of  sailing  in 
picturesque  waters  where  the  natives  s\\im  about  in  the  deep  like 
porpoises  ;  of  boat  expeditions  up  silent  rivers  in  search  cf  pii-atical 
Malays  ;  of  iying  fr'ozen  for  months  in  Ai'ctic  regions,  lon^  before 
they  thought  of  calling  men  heroes  for  passing  a  single  wmter  on 
the  ice  with  every  modem  appliance  for  makirg  things  com- 
fortable. 
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Among  tliese  old  salts  was  one — of  course  be  had  e  wooden  If»^ 
— v>ith  a  queer  twisted  up  sort  of  face.  One  eye  "uas  un  inae« 
pendent  revolving  liglit,  but  the  other  obeyed  his  will,  and  once 
you  knew  which  eye  that  was  you  were  pretty  safe  with  him. 
He  had  a  very  profound  and  melodious  bass  voice.  "When  I  passed 
he  used  to  gi'owl  a  gi-eeting  which  was  like  the  thunder  of  a  distant- 
salute.  He  never  went  farther  than  the  greeting,  on  account  of 
certain  family  differences,  which  made  us  shy  of  becoming  too 
intimate.  I  learned  the  fact  from  a  curious  ceremonial  which 
happened  regularly  eveiy  Saturday  night.  At  eight  o'clock,  or 
in  summer  at  nine,  Mrs.  Jeram  di'ew  down  her  white  blind,  if  it 
v.as  not  already  drawn,  placed  one.  candle  on  the  table,  and  herself 
between  the  candle  and  the  window.  The  natural  effect  of  this 
was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  portrait  in  profile  of  herself.  Sho 
Bat  bolt  upright,  and  being  a  thin  woman  with  plenty  of  bone — 
though  the  most  kind-hearted  of  all  creatures — the  portrait  thus 
presented  was  angular,  stiff,  and  uncompromising. 

Meanwhile  in  the  street  outside  sat  my  friend,  **  timber- toed" 
Jack — the  ancient  mariner  '^vith  the  deep  voice  and  the  revolving 
oye.  He  was  perched  comfortably  on  a  three-legged  stool  lent  by 
a  friend,  his  remaining  limb  tucked  away  snug  and  ship- shape 
among  the  legs  of  the  tripod,  and  the  peg  sticking  out  as  usual  at 
right  angles  to  his  body.  There  he  sat  and  smoked  a  pipe.  From 
time  to  time  he  raised  his  voice,  and  in  an  utterance  which  shook 
the  windows  of  every  house  in  the  Row,  he  growled : 

"  Piachel !     Come  out  and  make  it  up." 

There  was  no  answer.  Then  the  neighbours,  who  always  con- 
gregated on  this  occasion,  and  took  an  intense  interest  in  the 
progi'ess  of  the  family  jar,  murmured  a  soft  chonis  of  persuasive 
and  honeyed  words,  meant  for  Piachel  too — who  was  Mrs.  Jeram. 
But  she  never  moved. 

"  Eachel !  'Twarn't  my  fault.  'Twas  her  as  di'agged  me  alor.g 
ia  tow.     Took  prisoner  I  was," 

"Ah!  the  artful  thing" — this  was  the  chorus — "which  well 
we  know  them  ;  and  they'll  take  in  tow  the  best,  at  times ;  and  a 
little  in  drink  as  well." 

No  answer  again  this  time,  but  an  angry  toss  of  the  head  which 
conveyed  to  the  silJwuette  on  the  blind  an  expression  of  in- 
credulity. 

After  half  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  the  pipe,  the  old  sailor  would 
noisily  beat  out  the  ashes.  Then  we  inside  the  house  would  h^ar 
him  once  more : 

*'  TLen,  Pvachel,  God  bless  you  and  good-night ;  and  bless  the 
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boys.  And,  please  tlie  Lord,  I'll  be  here  again  next  Satuidav. 
And  hoping  to  find  you  in  a  forgi\in'  mood." 

When  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Jeram  would  leave  her  seat  and  come 
to  her  o^Ti  chair  by  the  fireplace.  But  her  hands  always  trembled, 
and  sometimes  her  eyes  were  wet.  For  it  was  her  husband,  and 
ehe  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  forgive  him  the  old  offer^>e. 

That  was  why,  on  the  Hard,  the  wooden-legged  sailor  and  I  had 
little  or  no  conversation  together. 

One  day — I  was  between  eight  and  nine  at  the  time — we  were 
all  four  on  the  Logs.  The  Logs  were,  to  begin  T\ith,  a  forbidden 
place,  and,  if  only  on  that  account,  delightful.  But  also  on  other 
accounts.  There  was  a  floating  pier  there,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  square-he^n  timbers  laid  alongside  of  each  other,  between 
posts  stuck  at  inteiwals  in  the  mud.  They  had  a  tendency  to  turn 
round  beneath  the  tread  of  a  heav}^  man,  and  when  that  happened, 
and  the  heavy  man's  leet  fell  in  between  two  logs,  it  was  apt  to  be 
bad  for  those  feet.  Men-of-v/ar's  boats  used  to  land  their  officers 
and  crew  at  the  end  of  the  Logs  ;  there  was  a  constant  running  to 
and  fi'o  of  sailors,  oflicers,  and  harbour  boatmen.  Also,  on  the 
left-hand  side  as  you  went  do^^ii  this  rough  pile,  there  was  a  space 
of  water  some  acres  in  extent,  in  which  lay  in  orderly  rows,  one 
beside  the  other,  a  whole  forest  of  timbers,  waiting  for  time,  the 
sun,  and  salt  water  together  to  season  them.  And  if  the  logs  were 
apt  to  turn  under  the  tread  of  a  heavy  man,  these  timbers  wouM 
turn  under  the  foot  of  a  light  boy.  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  joy  of 
running  backwards  and  forwai'ds  over  their  yielding  and  uncertain 
ground. 

Leonard,  who  rejoiced  beyond  measure  to  run  over  the  Logg 
himself,  would  seldom  let  me  come  with  him  even  down  the  pier, 
and  never  over  the  timbers.  On  this  day,  however,  we  had  all 
four  gone  dovin  to  the  veiy  end  of  the  Logs ;  half  a  dozen  ships 
boats  had  touched,  landed  their  men,  and  gone  back  again.  Jem, 
the  simple  and  foolish  Jem,  was  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
sailors,  who  looked  picturesque  in  their  blue  shirts,  straw  hats,  and 
shiny  cui'ls.  I  even  caught  Jem  in  the  act  of  feeling  whether  his 
o^Ti  hair  behind  the  ear  would  not  curl  if  twisted  between  finger 
and  thumb.  Moses  was  sitting  straddle-legged  on  a  projecting 
log,  his  boots  in  his  hands,  and  his  bare  feet  and  legs  lapped  by 
the  vv-ater.  Leonai'd  and  I  stood  on  the  pier,  watching.  Presently 
there  came  along  a  man-o'-war's  gig,  manned  by  twelve  sailors 
sitting  side  by  side,  ro\\ing  their  short,  deep  stroke,  without  any 
feathering,  but  in  perfect  time.  Li  the  stem  sat  a  middy,  the 
very  smallest  mliSdy  I  ever  saw.  no  bigger  than  Leonard,  clrp,ssed 
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in  the  most  becoming  nuifomi  in  the  world,  and  calmly  conscions 
of  his  importance.  He  landed,  gave  a  brief  order,  and  strode  aa 
manfully  as  his  years  would  allow  down  the  Logs.  As  he  passed 
on  his  eye  rested  on  Leonard,  and  I  saw  the  latter  flush. 

Y»Tien  the  middy  vras  gone  I  tui'ned  to  Leonard,  and  said  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  admiration  : 

"  Lenny,  when  I  grow  up  I  shall  be  a  middy  like  that." 

A  small  thing  to  say,  and,  indeed,  the  grandeur  of  the  boy  and 
his  power  overwhelmed  me  for  a  moment,  else  I  ought  to  have 
known,  at  eight  years  of  age,  that  children  living  with  charwomen 
on  charity  are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  officers  of  the  Eoyal 
Nav}'  are  generally  manufactured. 

**  Ah  !  yah !  "  roared  Moses,  tossing  up  his  legs. 

**  "WTiat  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  cried  Leonard,  in  a  rage. 

"  Ah !  yah  !  "  he  repeated.  '*  Hunchback  !  Hunchey  in  a 
uniform,  with  a  sword  at  his  side." 

I  declare  that  up  to  that  moment  I  had  no  more  consciousness 
of  being  deformed  than  I  had  of  Hebrew.  I  suppose  that  in  some 
dim  way  I  knew  that  I  was  differently  shaped — smaller  than 
Leonard,  that  my  clothes  were  not  such  as  he  could  wear,  but  not 
a  thought,  not  a  rough  suspicion  that  I  was,  by  reason  of  this 
peculiarity,  separated  from  my  fellows.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it 
burst  upon  me.  Not  in  its  fall  misery.  A  hunchback  has  to 
grow  to  manhood  before  he  has  di'unk  the  whole  of  the  bitter  cup  ; 
he  has  to  pass  thi'ough  the  years  of  school  life,  when  he  cannot 
play  like  other  boys,  nor  run,  nor  jump,  nor  fight  like  them ;  when 
he  is  either  tolerated  or  pitied.  He  has  to  become  a  j^oung  man 
among  young  men,  to  realise  that  he  is  re?t  as  they  are  ;  to  look 
on  env}ing  while  they  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their 
youth  ;  to  hear  their  talk  of  girls  and  sweet  looks  and  love,  while 
all  girls  look  do^^•n  upon  him,  he  foolishly  thinks,  viith  contempt. 
I  did  not  feel  the  whole  misei-y  at  once.  I  only  realised,  all  of  a 
Rudden,  that  I  was  disgracie,  that  the  grandeurs  which  I  envied 
wert  not  for  me,  that  I  was  to  be  despised  for  my  misfortune — 
and  I  sat  do\Mi  in  this  sudden  miseiy  and  cried  aloud. 

A  moment  aftenvards  there  was  a  fight.  Leonard  and  Moses, 
They  fought  on  the  narrow  log.  Leonard  was  the  pluckier,  but 
Moses  was  the  stronger.  The  sailors  in  the  gig  looked  on  and 
laughed,  and  clapped  their  hands.  Through  my  shameful  tears  I 
onl}'  saw  half  the  duel.  It  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of  both  into 
the  water,  one  on  either  side  the  Logs.  The  water  was  only  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  they  came  up,  face  to  face,  and  driving  fists 
at  each  other  across  the  eighteen-inch  plank.     It  was  Jem  ^'bc 
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stopped  the  battle,  stepping  in  betvi-een  the  combatants,  and 
ordering  in  his  rough  way  that  both  should  get  out  of  the  wator 
and  fight  it  out  on  diy  land. 

"  He  called  me  Hunchback,  Leonard,"  I  gasped,  holding  hi? 
hand  as  he  ran,  wet  and  dripping,  thi'ough  the  streets. 

"  Yes,  Laddy,"  he  replied.  "  Yes,  Laddy,  he's  a  cub  and  a 
cur,  and  a  thick-headed  fool.     But  I'll  let  him  know  to-morrow.*' 

"  And  you  won't  let  him  call  me  Hunchey,  Leorard  ?  " 

"Not  if  I  have  to  fight  him  all  day  long,  Laddy.  So 
there." 

But  next  day's  fight,  if  it  was  begun,  was  never  fimished,  be- 
cause in  the  afternoon  we  both,  Leoni-  I'd  and  I,  walked  away  with 
the  Captain,  each  holding  one  hand  ol  his,  Leonard  canwing  his 
stick.  And  when  we  got  to  the  Capta  a's  it  was  explained  to  us 
that  we  were  to  stay  there. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    YOUNG    PRINCE. 

Ten  years  of  boyhood  followed.  In  taking  us  both  away  from  Mrs. 
Jeram  the  Captain  promised  her  on  behalf  of  Leonard,  aud  Was- 
sielewski  on  behalf  of  myself,  that  we  should  be  brought  up,  in 
his  old-fashioned  way  of  putting  it,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  de- 
eire  to  do  our  duty.  It  was  an  uneventful  time,  which  has  left  few 
recollections.  I  suppose  that  kind  of  time — it  has  been  always 
mine — is  the  happiest  which  leaves  the  fewest  memories.  Yet  its 
happiness  for  the  want  of  contrast  is  not  felt.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
not  to  be  happy,  and  to  lead  the  Hfe  of  action  and  peril  such  as 
has  been  granted  to  Leonard  and  denied  to  me.  When  the  time 
arrives  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  it  must  be  good  to  leave  behind 
the  memoiy  of  bygone  great  days  big  Vvith  issues  dependent  on 
your  coui'age  and  self-possession.  My  Hfe  has  but  one  episode, 
and  because  it  is  not  likely  to  have  another  I  have  sat  do-^ii  to  tell 
it.  In  the  end  I  am  like  any  rustic  on  a  farm,  any  secluded 
dweller  on  a  remote  island,  inasmuch  as  one  day  has  followed  and 
will  follow  another,  marked  \\ith  no  other  change  than  fi'om  sun- 
shine  to  rain,  from  summer  to  winter. 

Of  course  we  were  soon  sent  to  school.  The  fact  that  I  was  a 
Pole,  coupled  with  my  deformity,  produced  in  my  favour  the 
mingled  feeling  of  respect  and  curiosity  with  hardly  disguised  con- 
tempt which  boys  always  feel  for  a  foreigner  or  a  cripple.  Of 
course,  too,  it  immediately  became  known  that  we  had  been  living 
in  Victory  Row,  under  the  care  of  a  charwoman.      Contumely  waa 
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the  first  result  of  the  knowledge.  Leonard,  however,  then  alout 
eleven,  showed  himself  so  handy  with  his  fists — one  consequence 
of  his  many  combats  with  Moses — -oith  a  disregard  of  superior 
weightand  strengthas  complete  as  anyone  of  Nelson's  captains  might 
have  shown — that  any  fui-ther  reference  to  chai-women  or  iccideita 
of  birth  had  to  be  made  ^vith  bated  breath  and  went  out  of  fashion 
in  the  school.  New  boys,  it  is  true,  were  instigated,  as  if  it  n'aj?  a 
joke,  to  ask  Leonard  for  infonnation  as  to  the  price  of  soap  and 
the  interests  of  washing.  The  miserable  victim  introduced  the 
subject  generally  with  a  grin  of  superiority  as  became  a  boy  who 
had  a  father  living  in  the  flesh.  It  was  vei-y  beautiful,  then,  to 
observe  how  that  new  boy,  ?.  ^er  the  short  fight  that  followed,  be- 
came anxious  ever  after  to  r  roid  the  subject  of  charing  and  char- 
women ;  for  however  big  th  i  boy  was  Leonard  went  for  him,  and 
however  often  Leonard  was  knocked  down  he  arose  from  Moth^j: 
Earth  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  fresh.  The  bigger  the  new  boy 
the  more  prolonged  was  the  fight.  The  more  resolute  the  new  boy 
the  more  delightful  to  spectators  was  Leonard's  bull-dog  tenacity. 
Once  or  twice  the  battle  was  di'a^Mi  by  foreign  inteiwention.  Never 
once  was  Leonard  defeated. 

After  each  battle  we  walked  home  proudly  ceriain  of  receiving 
the  Captain's  approbation  when  he  learned  the  casus  helli;  for  he 
always  insisted  on  hearing  the  full  details,  and  gloried  in  the 
prowess  and  pluck  of  the  boy. 

We  led  a  frugal  life,  because  the  Captain  had  little  besides  his 
half-pay  and  the  house  we  lived  in,  which  was  his  own,  and  had  been 
his  father's  before  him.  Sunday  was  the  day  of  the  weekly  feast. 
On  that  day  the  Captain  wore  his  undi'ess  uniform,  and  we  went  to 
church  in  the  morning.  After  chui'ch  we  walked  round  the  walls, 
and  at  half-past  one  we  came  home  to  dinner.  It  was  Leonard's 
privilege  to  pipe  hands  for  the  meal,  which  always  consisted  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-dufF,  brought  in  by  the  Captain's  one  seiwant, 
while  Leonard  played  on  the  fife  the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land." After  dinner  there  was  a  glass  ox  port  all  round,  ^s-ith  a 
double  ration  for  the  chief,  and  fruit  for  the  boys.  In  the  evening 
we  read  aloud,  the  Captain  acting  as  expositor  and  commenting  as 
we  went ;  we  did  not  go  to  church,  because  the  Cap+ain  said  it 
was  ridiculous  to  suppose  there  was  any  necessity  for  church  cftener 
ashore  than  afloat.  But  after  I  got  a  piano  I  used  to  play  and 
sing  hymns  till  supper,  when  the  Captain  told  us  yams. 

Whe  I  Leonard  was  fourteen  another  change  was  made.  We 
left  the  school,  and  went,  he  and  I  together,  to  the  Rev.  IVEr. 
Ternej  Broughton,  as  his  private  pupils.      ]^Ir.  Brccghton,  lbs 
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porpetual  enrate  of  St.  Failii's,  gave  ns,  as  I  have  sicAe  learned, 
tiiei^e  lessons  at  Lis  o^mi  request,  and  gratuitously,  though  ho  v/a? 
far  fi'om  heing  a  rich  man. 

Our  tutor  was  a  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  school ;  he  was  ast 
ex- fellow  of  Oriel,  and  openl}^  held  the  opinion  that  nothing  new 
had  heen  written  for  about  eighteen  hundred  years  :  he  considered 
science,  especially  mechanical  science,  as  umvoi-thy  the  study  of  a 
scholar  :  he  looked  on  Latin  and  Greek  verse  ^^  the  only  safe 
means  of  educating  the  higher  faculties  :  and  heiegardedthc  great 
NATiters  of  Rome  and  Athens  as  the  only  safe  models  of  style, 
lhouo;ht,  and  taste. 

Ke  was  a  stout,  short  man,  with  a  red  face,  due  perhaps,  to  his 
fondness  for  port,  his  repugnance  to  physical  exercise,  and  his  habii 
of  spending  all  the  money  he  could  spare  on  his  dinners.  A  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  a  Christian  up  to  his  lights.  His  method  of 
"  working"  his  parish  would  hardly  find  favour  in  these  days  of 
activity,  consisting,  as  it  did,  in  nothing  whatever  except  three 
services  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
No  mothers'  meetings,  no  prayer  meetings,  no  societies,  no  early 
celebrations,  no  guilds.  His  sermons  were  learned  and  scholarly, 
with  a  leaning  towards  morality,  and  they  inculcated  the  import- 
ance of  holding  Church  doctrines.  He  was  a  Churchman  high  and 
dry,  of  a  kind  now  nearly  extinct.  Those  who  wanted  emotional 
religion  went  to  other  places  of  worship  ;  those  who  vrere  content 
with  the  old  paths  sat  in  their  square  pews  every  Sunday,  and 
"  assisted  "  in  silence  at  a  service  which  was  a  comfortable  duet 
between  parson  and  clerk. 

We  were  put  through  the  classical  mill  by  Mr.  Broughton.  The 
course  made  me,  in  a  way,  a  scholar.  It  made  Leonard  a  man  oi 
action.  He  read  the  Homeric  battles,  and  rejoiced  to  follow  the 
conquering Diomede  in  the  "way  of  war."  He  read  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and,  like  all  boys,  espoused  the  cause  of  Troy  the 
conq^iered. 

He  had,  however,  no  inclination  in  the  direction  of  scholar- 
ehip,  and  persisted  in  looking  on  books  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  disagreeable  necessity  in  the  training  for  after-life.  For, 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  fii'st  beginnings  ever  present  in  his 
mind  there  grew  up  in  him  more  and  more  strongly  a  resolution 
that  l.e  would  make  himself  a  gentleman.  Somehow — he  did  not 
at  all  know  how — but  by  some  path  or  other  open  to  lads  who 
are  penniless,  alone  in  the  world,  and  almost  fiiondless,  he  would 
become  a  gentleman.  Thus,  w^hen  the  Captain  proposed  that  ho 
should  enter  the  na-\7  as  &  master's  assistant,  Leonard  sconifdl/ 
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refiissd  on  the  ground  that  he  could  be  nothing  under  the  :Z7,\ 
of  combatant  officer.  Mr.  Broughton  suggested  that  tne  two 
Universities  are  rich  with  endowments,  and  that  fellowfrhips 
await  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  win  them ;  but  Leonard 
would  not  hear  of  the  years  of  study  before  the  prize  was 
reached. 

*'In  the  old  days,  Laddy,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been  put 
into  a  monastery,  I  suppose,  and  made  my  way  by  clinging  t^ 
the  skirts  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  minister,  like  Kichelieu  and 
Mazarin.  But  I  cannot  go  in  for  the  modem  substitute  of 
university  and  fellowship.  Fancy  me  in  a  black  gown,  when  I 
should  like  to  be  in  a  unifoim  ! " 

"  In  the  old  days,"  I  said,  "  men  sometimes  forced  their  way 
by  joining  the  Free  Companies." 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  "that  was  a  life  worth  having.  Fancy 
riding  through  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  lances, 
gentlemen  adventm-ers  every  one ;  a  battle  every  other  day,  and 
an  adventure  the  day  between.  What  a  pity  the  time  is  past 
for  Free  Companies.  Let  us  go  on  the  Common  and  see  the 
Boldiers." 

That  was  his  favourite  resort.  The  march  and  movement  of 
troops,  the  splendour  of  the  array,  the  regimental  bands,  the 
di'ill  of  the  awkward  squad,  delighted  his  soul.  And  here  he 
would  stand  contentedly  for  half  a  day,  w'atching  the  soldiers  at 
theu'  exercises. 

"  If  one  could  only  be  a  soldier,  Laddy,"  he  w'ould  say;  "  if 
there  was  any  eliance  of  rising,  as  there  used  to  be  in  the 
French  army !  Every  drummer  boy  with  a  marshal's  baton  in 
his  pocket." 

"  And  how  many  were  able  to  take  it  out  of  their  pocket  ?" 

"  One  here  and  there.     I  should  have  tried  to  be  that  oxe." 

One  day,  as  he  was  talking  in  this  strain,  a  soldier's  funeral 
passed  us — his  comrades  carried  the  coffin.  Before  it  marched 
the  fifes  and  muffled  drums,  playing  the  Dead  March  ;  behind 
it  a  file  of  men  with  arms  reversed.  We  followed.  After  the 
Bhort  service  the  men  fired  a  round  over  the  nameless  grave,  and 
all  marched  off  at  quick  step. 

"  That  one  has  failed,  Leonard,"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  he  has  failed.  Poor  common  soldier !  He  had  but  a 
Blender  chance.     None  of  them  have  any  real  chance." 

He  was  dejected  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  a  thought  struck 
him,  and  he  brightened  up. 

**  Perhap-s  he  was  only  an  ignorant,  beer-drinking  clod.     N» 
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^.oabt  that  was  all.  Pah!  What  chance  could  he  have?  Si.*fb 
ft  soldier  was  not  a  failure,  Laddy.  He  rose  in  the  world.  He 
became  di'illed,  ci^-ilised,  and  useful.  And  when  he  died  he  was 
bui'ied  with  military  honours." 

At  sixteen  he  gave  up  his  classical  work  altogether,  arri-ving 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  by  Latin  and  Greek  he  would 
reach  his  aim.  Other  things,  he  discoyered,  would  be  of  more 
use  to  him.  Among  them  was  French.  He  found  in  the  Polish 
Barrack  two  or  three  men  who  knew  French  as  well  as  theii'  own 
language,  one  of  whom  undertook,  for  a  yery  small  fee,  to  teach 
him.  He  worked  at  the  new  study  almost  feyerishly,  learning 
the  language  after  his  own  way,  by  reading  French  books  all  day, 
by  talking  with  his  tutor  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  learning 
whole  pages  of  the  dictionaiy.  As  we  had  no  French  books  in 
om'  little  library,  we  picked  up  for  nothing  at  a  bookstall  a  packet 
of  old  French  newspapers  and  pamphlets  dated  about  the  year 
1809,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  some  French  prisoner  in 
the  long  wars,  and  these  formed  Leonard's  introduction  to  the 
French  language.  His  spare  time  he  deyoted  to  mathematics 
and  to  di'awing.  Here  the  Poles  helped  him  again,  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  being  full  of  accomplishments  and  knowledge ;  so 
that,  for  the  last  year  of  his  home  life,  Leonard  was  almost  wholly 
in  the  Polish  Barracks.  The  exiles,  to  whom  this  bright  and 
aandsome  lad  was  a  godsend  of  sunshine,  rejoiced  to  teach  him 
what  they  could,  if  only  as  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  theu'  idle 
liyes.  And  while  I  was  welcome  among  them  for  my  name's 
sake,  Leonard  was  welcome  for  his  o^n  sake.  They  taught  him, 
besides  French,  mathematics  and  drawing,  how  to  speak  Eus:sian, 
how  to  ride,  with  the  aid  of  borrowed  steeds,  how  to  fence,  and 
what  was  the  meaning  of  foi-tification. 

As  Leonai'd  approached  manhood  he  assumed  a  prouder 
carriage,  due  panly  to  the  resolution  -oithin  his  heart,  and 
pai-tly  to  the  defiance  natural  to  his  position.  Mrs.  Jeiam  said 
he  was  a  prince  bom.  Certainly  no  one  acted  the  character 
better.  Eyerjihing  that  he  did  was  princely :  he  spoke  as  one 
horn  to  command  :  '^nth  his  quick,  keen  eye,  his  curly  locks,  his 
iiead  flang  back,  his  tall  and  slender  figure,  full  of  gi'ace  and 
acti\dty,  he  was  my  hero  as  well  as  my  leader  and  protector. 

He  would  not  associate  with  any  boys  in  the  to^\-n — those  boys 
whose  society  was  open  to  him — nor  would  he  sufler  me  to  know 
them.  "  You  are  a  gentleman  of  Poland,"  he  said  grandly. 
"  You  may  call  yourself  a  count  if  that  would  help  you."  I 
HA  going  to  make  myself  a  gentleman,  whateyer  my  father  wa^i 
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We  mnst  not  hamper  ourselves  by  early  Mendsbips  wnicb  Eugbt 
afterwards  prove  annoying." 

It  was  not  altogether  boyish  bounce,  nor  altogether  self-conceit, 
because,  full  of  sj-mpathy  in  other  things,  in  this  he  was  inex- 
orable, that  nothing  whatever  should  interfere  -^-ith  his  dettraii- 
nation  to  lift  himself  out  of  the  ranks.  And  ahnost  the  only 
reading  he  permitted  himself  lay  in  any  books  he  could  find 
which  showed  how  men  have  risen  fi'om  small  beginnings  to 
great  things.  Not  gi-eatness  in  the  way  of  authorship.  He 
had  no  feeling  for  literaiy  success.  "I  would  hke,"  he  said, 
*'  to  have  my  share  in  making  history,  let  who  will  write  it. 
Who  would  not  rather  be  Hannibal  than  Livy,  or  Hector  than 
Homer  ?  If  you  were  to  offer  me  the  choice  between  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Shakespeare,  I  would  rather  be  Sidney.  All  the 
giTatest  men  have  been  soldiers  and  sailors — fighting  men." 

Then  he  would  dilate  on  the  lives  of  the  French  generals,  and 
tell  how  Murat,  Lannes,  Kleber,  Hoche,  Augereau,  and  Maimont, 
fought  their  way  valiantly  up  the  ladder  fi-om  the  veiy  lowest 
round. 

How  his  pm'pose  was  to  be  accomplished,  by  what  means  he 
was  to  rise,  he  never  explained.  Nor  did  he,  I  think,  ever 
Beriously  consider.  But  we  all  believed  in  him.  The  Captain, 
CeHa,  Mrs.  Jeram,  and  I  looked  foi-vi-ard  confidently  to  the  time 
when  Leonard  should  rise,  superior  to  all  disadvantages,  a  leader 
of  men.  If  he  had  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  become  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbuiy,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  even  H.E.H.  the 
Field-Marshal  Commanding- in- Chief,  we  should  have  believed 
that  with  the  same  confidence. 

One  day — it  was  Satui'day,  about  Chi'istmas-time — Leonard 
did  not  come  home  to  dinner.  The  Captain  waited  for  no  one, 
and  we  sat  down  without  him.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  he 
returned,  and  it  was  evident  that  something  had  happened,  for 
his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  hands  trembled. 

"  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Jeram,  sir,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the 
Captain's  look  of  inquiiy.  "  She  has  told  me  about  my  mother,"' 
his  voice  breaking  into  a  sob — *'  about  my  poor  mother." 

He  bmied  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Ay,  ay.  Poor  boy.  Natural  to  ask."  The  Captain  put  out 
his  hand  and  stroked  Leonard's  curls. 

"Mrs.  Jeram,"  Leonard  lifted  his  head  and  went  on,  "gave 
me  aU  she  left.  Only  a  wedding-ring.  Nothing  but  a  wedding- 
ring.  See  ;  and  a  message.  A  strange  message.  '  Tell  my 
boy/  she  said^  when  she  died,  '  that  if  ever  he  finds  Lis  fathrti 
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ho  mast  forgive  liim ;  but  he  had  better  not  seek  for  him.  And 
tell  him — but  not  till  he  grovrs  up — that  his  father  is  a  gentkmaD 
and  his  mother  was  a  lady.'     That  was  the  message,  sir." 

"  Ay  !"  said  the  Captain,  clearing  his  throat.  "  I  knew  it  long 
ago,  Leonard.  Mrs.  Jeram  told  me,  when  you  came  heie,  you 
and  Laddy — you  were  both  alike — gentlemen  bom " 

"  How  shall  I  forgive  him  ?"  asked  Leonard,  springing  to  his 
feet,  panting  and  trembling.  "  How  shall  I  forgive  the  man  who 
let  my  mother — his  wife — die  deserted  and  alone  ?'* 

^^  The  Eules  are  laid  down,"  said  the  Captain  gravely,  "  clear 
and  distinct :  '  Forgive  us  as  we  forgive.'  Likewise  '  Honour 
thy  father.' " 

Leonard  was  silent. 

**  And  as  for  this  wedding-ring,"  said  the  Captain,  taking  it 
from  the  boy's  hand,  "  I  think  if  I  were  j^ou,  I  would  wear  it 
alwa^'s."  He  oj)ened  a  drawer  and  found  a  piece  of  black  ribbon. 
"  Uniforms,"  he  went  on,  without  my  seeing  the  connection,  at 
Srst,  "  uniforms  and  badges  are  useful  things.  You  cant  do 
an}'thing  disgraceful  in  the  Queen's  uniform.  Clerg}Tiien  wea? 
black  to  show  they  are  in  mourning  for  the  world's  sins.  Do  you 
wear  this  ring  as  a  badge  only  known  to  yourself,  my  boy.  A 
wedding-ring — it's  a  pretty  thing,"  looking  at  the  s}Tiibol  lying  in 
his  hand — "  it  means  purity  and  faith.  If  you  wear  it,  boy,  in 
that  sense,  your  mother's  memory  will  be  honoui-ed.  Purity  and 
faith.     Perhaps  we've  given  the  ring  to  the  wrong  sex." 

The  Captain  tui-ned  in  his  chau',  and  took  up  a  book.  It  was 
his  sign  that  he  had  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Leonard  touched  my  arm,  and  we  stole  out  together.  Then  we 
took  our  hats,  and  went  into  the  street. 

"  I  cannot  bear  myself,  Laddy,"  he  burst  out.  *'  I  am  half 
mad  to  think  of  it.  She  was  deserted ;  she  wandered  about,  and 
came  here.  Mrs.  Jeram  picked  her  up,  houseless  and  ci-}ing  in 
the  street.  She  had  a  little  money  then,  but  the  doctor  took  it 
all,  because  next  day,  before  she  could  say  who  she  was,  or  where 
ghe  came  fi'om,  I  was  born,  and  my  mother  died.  Not  a  line,  not 
a  letter,  to  say  who  she  was  ;  Mrs.  Jeram  took  me,  and  promised 
her  whose  life — Oh  !  my  mother — was  passing  swiftly  fi'om  her — 
that  she  would  bring  me  up," — he  stopped  here  for  a  moment- — 
"  And  then  she  died,  and  they  buried  her.  ...  Do  you  know 
where  the  pjtupers  are  buried,  Laddy  ?  They  buried  my  mother 
there." 

Yes,  I  knew.  Some  of  the  Poles  were  buried  there.  The  old 
parish  church,  with  its  broad  churchyard    stood  a  mile  and  a  hall 
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from  the  town.  The  God's  Acre  was  so  crowJod  with  gi-aves  that 
its  surface  Vv^as  raised  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  the 
tombstones  stood  side  by  side,  almost  touching  each  other.  But 
in  one  comer  there  was  a  large  o^Den  space  on  which  there  Tere 
no  stones,  where  the  grass  grew  thinly,  and  where  the  newly-turned 
clay,  if  you  looked  closely,  was  full  of  bits  of  wood,  remains  of 
old  coffins.  There  was  no  shape  to  the  gi'aves  in  this  comer ; 
only  rows  of  shapeless  mounds  and  irregular  unevenness  in  the 
gi'ound.  This  was  the  paupers'  corner,  the  place  t.  here  they 
bestowed  those  for  whose  funeral  the  parish  had  to  par,  so  that 
the  contempt  of  poverty  followed  after  them,  and  rested  on  their 
very  graves.  I  knew  the  place  well,  and  shuddered  when  Leonard 
turned  his  steps  to  the  road  which  lead  to  the  church.  It  was 
nearly  four,  and  the  early  winter's  day  was  dravving  to  a  closo. 
From  a  sky  almost  black  poured  doT^ii  great  flakes  of  snow, 
silently  falling  and  giving  an  appearance  of  light  after  the  hidden 
sun  had  gone  do^Mi.  As  our  heels  echoed  on  the  iron  bridges 
beyond  the  Gate,  I  looked  round  and  saw  the  ramparts  standing 
up  white  and  smooth,  like  a  great  wedding-cake  against  the  gloomy 
heavens.  Do^mi  in  the  moat,  the  sluggish  water  lay  between  two 
banks  of  dazzling  white,  flanked  with  scai^}  and  counterscarp. 
Leonard  hurried  on,  and  we  passed  in  silence  along  the  streets  of 
the  suburb,  and  so  into  the  fields  beyond,  till  we  came  to  the 
church  standing  with  its  old  tower  among  tits  dead. 
It  was  growing  dark  now,  in  spite  of  the  snow\ 
The  iron  gates  of  the  churchyard  were  open,  and  the  church 
where  the  choir  were  practising  for  next  day's  sernce,  was  partially 
lighted  up.  Leonard  led  the  way  to  the  far-off  paupers'  quarter. 
It  lay,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  quiet  and  peaceful, 
wrapped  in  the  pall  of  the  soft  white  snow.  About  the  rest  ol 
the  crowded  churchyard  there  were  paths  among  the  graves,  up 
and  down  which  w^ere  the  footsteps  in  the  snow  of  those  who  came 
to  visit  the  dead.  Here  there  were  no  paths  and  no  footsteps.  In 
the  rest  of  the  churchyard  there  was  always  someone  to  bo 
seen — a  widow  leading  her  child  to  see  the  father's  grave,  an  old 
man  wandering  among  the  monuments  of  those  he  had  known  in 
their  youth,  a  sister  weeping  over  a  brother's  grave,  a  mother 
over  her  son — always  someone  to  connect  the  world  of  the  dead 
with  the  world  of  the  living.  Here  no  one  came  to  break  the 
lonely  silence  of  the  forgotten  graves.  Elsewhere  there  were 
fiowers  in  spring,  c)"presses  and  evergreens  in  and  among  the 
graves.  Here  there  was  nothing,  not  even  a  straggling  briar,  and 
evea  the  grass  was  so  often  distui-bed  that  it  had  not  time  to  gmw. 
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For  those  were  tlie  graves,  not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  Tery  poor, 
of  those  hapless  mortals  who  die  in  the  misery  of  desHtution,  and 
have  not  even  money  enough  left  to  buy  them  a  sepa^'ate  resting- 
place  They  lay  there,  thickly  crowded,  and  eveiy  one  forgotten. 
For  among  their  o-^n  class  Death  speedily  brings  oblivion.  Who 
can  remember  those  that  are  gone  before  when  fi'om  hour  to  hour 
one  has  to  think  about  the  next  meal  ?  "Whether  they  were  buried 
ten  years  before  or  only  yesterday,  the  hundreds  who  lay  before 
us  in  that  comer,  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould  and  the 
sheet  of  snow,  were  eveiwhere  as  absolutely  forgotten  as  if  they 
had  never  even  lived.  Was  it  to  rescue  the  dead  from  this  ignoble 
oblivion  that  people  once  worshipped  their  ancestors  ? 

And  amongst  them,  somewhere,  was  Leonard's  mother. 

"  "Where  is  she  ?''  he  whispered.  "  Oh  !  in  what  spot  did  they 
lay  her  ?  A  lady,  born  of  gentle  parents,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman, 
to  die  neglected  and  be  bmied  like  a  pauper  !  And  not  to  know 
even  where  she  is  laid  ! ' ' 

"  That  does  not  matter,  Leonard,"  I  said  weakly.  *'  Her 
spirit  is  not  in  her  grave." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  flung  his  aiTus  above  his  head. 

"My  poor  dead  mother,"  he  prayed,  "my  poor  lost  mother! 
I  beheve  that  you  can  see  and  hear  me,  though  you  cannot  come 
to  me.  If  you  can  help  me  where  you  are,  help  me.  If  you  can 
pray  for  your  son,  pray  for  me.  If  you  can  hft  me  upwards,  lift 
me.     But  how  can  I  forgive  my  father  ?" 

Within  the  church,  close  by,  they  were  practising  the  responses 
to  the  Commandments.     And  as  Leonard  concluded  they  sang . 

"  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law  ?" 

He  heard  the  words  and  appHed  them,  for  he  turned  to  me  in 
that  quick  way  of  his  : 

' '  How  can  I  honour  my  father,  Laddy,  when  I  don't  know 
where  he  is,  or  what  he  is,  and  when  my  mother's  last  words  were 
that  I  should  forgive  him  ?" 

But  his  passion  was  over,  and  we  walked  away  fi-om  'iki^  old 
churchyard. 

CHAPTEB  YI. 

CELIA. 

I  CAH  hardly  remember  a  time  when  I  did  not  know  Celia,  but,  ag 
my  memoiT  of  the  life  with  Mrs.  Jeram  does  not  include  her, 
our  acquaintance  must  have  sprung  up  some  time  after  we  went  to 
the  Captain.     It  was  formed,  I  suspect,  upon  the  walls  wkere  w« 
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xere  sanu  to  plaj,  and  was  allowed,  or  encouraged  b;y  Mrs.  TyrreDi 
Celia's  mother,  one  of  the  Captain's  fiiends.  Our  pla\ ground  wbs 
a  quiet  place,  especially  at  our  end,  where  the  town  children,  to 
whom  the  ramparts  elsewhere  were  the  chief  place  of  recreation, 
seldom  resorted.  There  w^re  earthworks  planted  with  trees  and 
grass,  and  the  meadows  beneath  were  bright  with  buttercups  and 
daisies.  We  were  privileged  children  ;  we  might  run  up  and 
doT\Ti  the  slopes  or  on  the  ramparts,  or  through  the  embrasures, 
or  even  clamber  about  the  outer  scarp  do"wn  to  the  veiy  edge  of 
the  moat,  without  rebuke  fi'om  the  "  Johnnies,"  the  official  guar- 
dians of  the  walls,  who  went  about  all  day  armed  with  canes  to 
keep  boys  from  tearing  down  the  earthworks.  It  was  this  privilege, 
as  well  as  the  general  convenience  of  the  place  for  childi'en  to  play 
in,  which  took  us  nearly  eveiy  day  to  the  Queen's  Bastion.  There 
never  was  &  more  delightfal  retreat.  In  summer  the  trees  afforded 
shade,  and  in  winter  the  rampaii;  gave  shelter.  You  were  in  a 
solitude  almost  unbroken,  close  to  a  gi'eat  centre  of  life  and  busy 
work ;  you  looked  out  upon  the  world  beyond,  where  there  were 
fields,  gardens,  and  trees ;  there  was  our  own  round  comer,  with 
the  stately  elms  above  us ;  the  banks  of  grass,  all  sorts  of  grass, 
as  one  finds  where  there  is  no  cultivation,  trembliug  gi'ass,  foxtail 
grass,  and  that  soft,  bushy  gi'ass  for  which  we  had  no  name  ;  there 
was  the  gun  mounted  on  its  high  carriage,  gazing  out  upon  the 
harbom',  a  one-eyed  Polvphemus  longing  for  human  food. 

We  walked  and  ran  about  the  walls,  we  sat,  read,  and  talked  in 
Celia's  Ai'bour.  I  was  the  principal  reader,  because  Leonard  used 
to  act  what  I  read,  and  Cis  always  wanted  to  do  what  Leonard 
did. 

My  usual  seat  was  on  the  wheel  of  the  gun- carnage,  or  in  warm 
weather  I  would  lie  extended  full  length  on  the  grass,  while  I  read, 
in  the  high-pitched  voice  which  Natm-e  or  my  rounded  back  had 
given  me,  the  narrative  which  stole  us  fi'om  ourselves.  A^Tiy  does 
no  one  write  such  books  now  ?  We  were  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza;  we  were  Kobinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday,  that  is, 
Leonard  was  Don  Quixote  or  Eobinson,  while  Ceha  was  Sancho  or 
Man  Friday.  Up  the  harbour  was  a  fiat  little  island,  a  peninsula 
at  low  tide,  on  which  was  a  farmliouse.  I  daresay  it  must  have 
been  a  dismal  place  to  live  upon,  and  by  no  means  free  fi'om  rats. 
But  CO  us  it  was  chaiining,  for  it  was  Piobinson's  Island.  To  this 
day  I  cannot  look  &t  the  book  without  seeing  the  island  again,  and 
peopling  it  once  more  with  the  Solitary  and  his  faithful  Indian. 
When  we  read  the  **  Pilgiim's  Progi-ess  "  Leonard  with  a  stick 
personated  Christian's  tenific  combat  with  Apollyon.     Or,  if  w« 
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diasscd  npou  the  second  part,  Celia  was  Mercy,  and  knocked  verv 
prettily  at  the  gate,  while  Leonard  multiplied  himself,  and  hecame 
in  turns,  or  at  the  same  time,  the  Dog,  Beelzebub,  and  the 
Interpreter. 

It  was  Leonard  who  called  this  place  Celia's  Arbour,  after  © 
glee  which  I  found  among  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  music.  The  haimonies 
of  the  old  four-part  song  lie  in  my  heart  associated  with  those 
3arly  days,  and  with  our  own  retreat.  It  is  a  tender  glee,  whose 
notes  are  yearnings  and  sighs,  whose  cadences  are  love's  hypo* 
crisies,  breathing  an  almost  arrogant  confidence,  while  veiled  behin(5 
a  mask  of  pretended  fear,  assumed  out  of  good  manners,  and 
certain  to  deceive  no  Celia  that  ever  lived.  "We  breathed  no  sighs, 
v.'e  hung  no  wTcath  by  our  Celia's  Arbour,  but  it  was  a  place  where 
two  boys  learned  to  love  one  girl. 

She  was  at  first  a  -uilfiil  and  uncei-taln  little  maid,  her  moods 
like  the  April  sky  for  fitfulness  ;  her  way  for  the  moment  the  one 
right  way ;  her  \d\\  law.  She  would  have  been  a  despot  of  the 
fiercest  kind,  but  for  one  thing  which  saved  her.  It  was  her  gift 
of  reading  the  hearts  of  those  she  knew.  If  by  that  power  of 
hers  she  read  mine,  and  so  could  say  with  unerring  instinct  the 
thing  she  had  to  say,  always  in  the  way  it  should  be  said,  then,  I 
suppose,  she  could  read  others.  That  wilfulness  wore  off  as  she 
gi'ewup,  but  the  mysterious  power  remained.  She  felt,  or  seemed 
io  feel,  what  others  thought.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  power 
can  belong  to  those  who  think  little  about  themselves,  and  comeB 
from  long  watchfulness  in  obseiwing  the  connection  between 
thought  and  expression,  and  learning  how  to  read  the  lightest  flasb 
of  the  eye.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  was  the  very 
greatest  man  in  all  the  to^n.  Not  that  he  was  gi-eater  than  the 
Governor  Commandant  of  the  Forces,  or  than  the  Port  Admiral, 
but  he  was  the  gi'eatest  man  of  the  municipality.  He  held,  or  had 
held,  all  the  offices.  He  was  a  borough  magistrate,  ex- Mayor, 
chairman  of  everj-thing,  churchwarden,  Past  Master  of  the  Masons' 
Lodge,  and  leader  in  ever3'thing.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
portly,  bearing  himself  with  an  upright  and  solid  carriage.  When 
he  passed  do^vn  the  street  the  shopkeepers  came  to  their  doors  and 
bowed ;  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  boys  as  an  object  o^ 
emulation  ;  all  the  town  respected  him.  He  deseiTed  their  respect' 
for  shoeing  them  what  Leonard  was  so  anxious  to  find  out  for 
himself,  how  a  man  may  rise  in  the  world.  He  had  been  errand- 
boy  in  a  laT^yer's  office ;  he  worked  every  evening,  and  so  got 
learning,  and  he  finally  found  himself  at  forty  the  leading  solicitor 
Rud  the  a'ost  *'  prominent  citizen  "  of  the  town. 
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Ho  lived,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  the  same  hor^e  v,'here 
he  had  his  offices.  It  was  a  large  red  brick  house  the  very  last 
in  Castle  Street  before  you  came  to  the  town  wall.  It  had  the 
door  in  the  middle  opening  into  a  broad  hall,  with  a  large  room  on 
either  side.  These  were  the  offices,  and  in  addition  to  them  Tra^s 
a  certain  structure  built  out  at  the  side  devoted  to  the  clerks.  The 
dining-rooms  and  Mrs.  TjTrell's  habitual  sitting-room,  cielled  tbs 
parlour,  were  at  the  back,  overlooking  a  garden,  large  for  a  to-^^n 
house,  planted  with  standard  apples  and  pears,  and  standing 
behind  borders  in  which  flourished  the  common  old-fashioned 
flowers,  Virginia  stocks,  candy-tuft,  mouse-ear,  London  pride, 
double  stocks,  wallflowers,  gillyflowers,  and  the  rest,  including  big 
hollyhocks,  round  which  bees  swanned  all  the  summer,  planted 
in  the  comers.  A  gate  at  the  end  of  the  wall  was  unlocked  all 
day,  so  that  Celia  and  I  could  pass  in  and  out  without  seeing  or 
disturbing  the  clients.  On  the  first  floor  was  Mrs.  T^Trell's 
draT^ing-room,  a  salon  which  impressed  the  visitor  -uith  a  sense  oi 
really  aristocratic  magnificence,  so  cold,  so  prim,  and  so  very 
comfoiiless  was  it.  It  was  never  used,  except  for  a  dinner-party, 
that  is,  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  For  lighter  entertainments, 
such  as  "  a  few  friends  to  tea,"  the  parlour  was  thought  quite 
good  enough.  Celia's  piano  was  in  the  parlour  ;  there  was  a  grand 
in  the  di'a^rlng-room  ;  do^^iistaii's  you  found  comfort  and  ease ; 
upstairs  splendour  and  cold. 

The  daily  life  of  a  professional  man,  thuiy  years  ago,  was  a 
good  deal  simpler,  though  in  many  vrays  more  conventional,  than 
at  present.  He  lived  almost  always,  like  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  the  house 
where  he  had  his  office  ;  he  dined  at  one  o'clock,  and  his  dinners 
were  extremely  plain.  At  five  he  took  tea,  \\ith  bread  and  butter ; 
at  eight  he  finished  work  for  the  day,  dismissed  his  clerks,  and  sat 
down  at  nine  with  his  fnmily  to  supper,  the  most  cheerful  meal  of 
the  day,  going  to  bed  at  half-past  ten. 

There  was  no  talk  in  those  days  oi  a  month  on  the  Continent, 
of  the  necessity  for  change,  or  an  autumnal  holiday ;  a  dance  for 
the  young  people  might  be  looked  for,  in  some  quai'ter  or  other, 
thi'ee  or  four  times  in  the  year ;  to  dance  in  the  summer  was  un- 
heai'd  of ;  garden-parties  were  never  dreamed  of ;  la^Ti-tennis — 
even  croquet — not  yet  invented  ;  picnics  things  to  imagine.  There 
was  a  large  garrison  in  the  to-^^n,  but  the  officers  rarely  appeared 
at  the  houses  of  the  lawyers,  and  kept  in  their  own  sets  ;  the  best 
available  society  consisted  of  the  numerous  half-pay  and  retired 
naval  officers,  ^ith  the  clergj^  and  the  professional  men,  and  the 
maidens,  who  were  far  more  "  proper  "  than  ar3  their  daughters  ol 
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rinks  and  Badminton,  looked  on  a  friendly  gathering  to  tea,  with 
a  little  music  afterwards,  or  a  round  game,  as  the  highest  dissipa- 
tion consistent  with  properly  brought  up  young  ladyhood.  Yet 
they  were  perfectly  happy.  They  did  not  read  so  much  ;  they  did 
not  know  so  much  as  their  successors  ;  their  taste  in  Ai-t,  Dress, 
Furniture,  and  Decoration  had  not  been  developed ;  they  had  not, 
like  Ulysses,  seen  many  men  and  many  manners ;  they  had  no 
doubts  on  religion  ;  they  had  not  become  strong-minded  ;  they  did 
not  sit  on  School  Boards,  nor  sigh  for  Female  Suffi-age ;  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  Subjection  of  the  Sex  ;  they  did  not  envy  the 
wild  delights  open  to  rich  young  persons  of  their  own  sex  in 
London,  because  they  did  not  know  them,  except  in  terms  too 
vague  to  be  harmful.  Yet  they  were,  I  should  think,  happier  than 
the  girl  of  the  present  day,  because  their  hearts  were  set  on 
simpler  things.  Theydi^essed  themselves  as  prettily  as  they  knew 
how  and  could  afford.  I  looked  the  other  day  in  an  old  illustrated 
paper,  and  saw  with  a  shudder  the  dresses  of  the  girls  whom  I  knew 
as  a  boy ;  the  picture  of  female  beauty  adorned  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day  seemed  a  horrid  caricature  ;  but  then  the  artist  had  not  caught 
the  sweetlookof  faces  which  not  even  a  hairdresser  can  disfigure ;  and 
lailed  in  sho\\ing  the  graceful  lines  which  no  foolish  fashion- copyist 
can  wholly  conceal.  Pass  over  the  dress.  They  fliiied  a  little,  in 
their  quiet  way,  after  chui'ch  on  Sunday  morning,  and  over  the 
tea-things  in  the  evening.  They  read  novels,  of  a  decorous  order, 
and  not  in  the  least  like  cei-tain  romances  now  in  vogue,  written 
"  by  ladies  for  ladies."  In  the  course  of  time,  one  by  one,  they 
got  married,  and  became  good  wives  and  good  mothers  with  old- 
fashioned  notions.  It  was  peaceful,  this  vie  de  'province,  and 
would  have  been  vii-tuous,  but  for  the  sin  of  gossip  ;  it  was  calm, 
and  might  have  been  happy,  but  for  the  misfortune  of  monotony. 

A  certiiin  conventionality  hung  about  every  act  of  family  life 
which  waff,  or  might  be,  public.  People  pretended  a  great  deal. 
K  a  visitor  called — I  speak  fr'om  information  received,  and  not 
from  my  own  experience — the  work  which  the  young  ladies  were 
engaged  upon  was  put  aside  hastily,  and  they  were  presented,  on 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  so  to  speak,  reading  in  graceful  attitudes. 
There  was  a  fiction  that  callers  required  refreshment,  and  the 
decanters  were  placed  upon  the  table,  with  the  choice  of  "  red  or 
white."  I  obseiwed,  at  an  early  age,  that  Mr.  Tyrrell,  when  he 
took  wine,  which  was  not  every  day,  abstained  from  the  decanters 
reserved  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  opened  a  fresh  bottle  for  him- 
self. I  thought,  in  those  days,  that  it  was  dismterested  generosity 
on  his  part,  so  as  to  give  his  visitors  the  best,  but  I  know  better 
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now.  The  duration  of  a  visit  was  inversely  propoi-lioiiate  to  the 
rank  of  the  caller.  In  the  case  of  "  carriage  company,"  a  ijuarter 
of  an  hour  at  the  outside  Vv-as  g]*anted,  so  much  at  least  bein^ 
needed  to  im^press  the  street.  Humbler  fiiends,  in  whose  case  tha 
decanters  might  be  speedily  put  away,  and  the  needlewcrk  resumed, 
could  stay  a  whole  afternoon,  if  they  pleased.  On  AY  jdnesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  those  ladies  who  could  boast  of  ha^'ing  "ex- 
perienced "  religion,  went  to  church,  and  ga^e  themselves  little 
airs  on  account  of  superior  spirituality.  No  one  ever  di'eamed  of 
inviting  himself  to  any  meal  whatever,  and  if  anybody  was  imdted, 
he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  the  guest,  being  pressed  to  eat 
of  things  provided  in  his  honom-,  and  becoming,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  the  centre  of  conversation.  There  was,  therefore,  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony  in  our  social  festivities.  The  handing  of  the 
mufiins,  the  dexterous  use  of  the  kettle,  the  division  of  the  cake 
at  tea,  the  invitation  to  hot  spirits  and  water  after  supper,  the 
request  to  sing,  the  management  of  the  album :  all  these  things 
requii'ed  grace  and  deportment ;  quite  young  men  went  through 
the  prescribed  duties  with  manifest  anxiety ;  young  ladies  were 
careful  not  to  allow  their  natural  happiness  over  a  little  social  ex- 
citement to  interfere  -^ith  the  exigencies  of  propriety  ;  middle-aged 
men  took  a  pride  in  saying  and  doing  exactly  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way.  Evei'}'thing  in  hrmrgeois  society  of  that  time  had 
a  right  way.  It  is  true  that  this  anxiety  to  keep  in  the  groove 
prevented  originality  of  conversation  ;  but  then  we  all  knew  what 
to  expect,  were  able  to  criticise  the  performances,  aftei'^«ards,  of 
a  well-knovm  role,  and  to  congi-atulate  oui'selves  on  the  very  propei; 
way  in  which  everybody  had  behaved. 

Pretence  is  VTilgar,  but  when  it  is  custom  it  somehow  ceases  to 
vulgarise.  "We  have  our  customs  still,  but  they  are  not  quite  so 
binding  on  us.  There  were  plenty  of  vulgar  people  among  us, 
but  we  were  not  necessarily  vulgar  because  we  dined  at  one, 
supped  at  nine,  gave  few  parties,  never  went  abroad,  and  observed 
little  fashions,  with  little  pretences  which  deceived  nobody.  So 
far  we  were  only  simple.  Celia,  at  least,  who  was  brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  this  conventionality,  could  not  be,  could  never  hay® 
been  vailgar. 

On  Sunday  v/e  went  to  St.  Faith's  Church,  which  stands  in  St. 
Faith's  Square.  The  building  belonged  to  the  reign  of  the  Third 
George,  and  was,  externally,  a  great  barn  of  red  brick,  set  in  a 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  red  brick  wall,  and  vith  a  roof  of  red 
tiles.  Inside  it  was  a  large  white-painted  edifice,  resting  on  four 
pillars.   There  was  a  great  galleij  running  all  rou:id,  and,  because 
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the  church  was  crowded,  a  second  gallery  higher  up  at  the  west 
end  contained  the  organ  and  choir.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and 
clerk's  desk,  forming  between  them  a  giant  staircase,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  church  ;  all  three  were  broad  and  roomy  ;  round  the 
altar-rails  sat  a  school  of  charity  childi-en,  who  pinched  each  other 
dm'ing  the  semce.  In  the  aisles  were  placed,  between  the  pew- 
doors,  Httle  triangular  brackets,  on  each  of  which  sat,  in  e\ideEt 
discomfort,  an  aged  lady,  clad  in  black.  They  used  to  rise,  curtsey, 
and  open  the  doors  for  the  gentlefolk  when  they  came  and  when 
they  went  away.  I  used  to  wonder  why  these  ancient  dames  came 
to  church  at  all,  considering  the  profound  misery  of  those  three- 
cornered  brackets.  But  I  believe  there  was  a  dole  of  some  kind 
for  them,  and  once  a  month  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  finishing 
the  sacramental  wine.  The  arrangement  of  the  pews  was  ii'regular, 
the  better  soi-t  among  them  being  square.  In  those  you  sat  upon 
high  narrow  seats  of  rough  baize,  \\ithyour  feet  enlarge  hassocks, 
which  made  youi'  flesh  creep  to  touch.  The  square  pews  were  a 
gi'eat  stumbling-block  to  children,  because  they  were  convenient 
for  making  faces  at  each  other,  and  this  often  led  to  subsequent 
tears.  The  TyrreUs  had  a  square  pew,  in  which  little  Celia  sat 
always  as  demui^e  as  a  nun.  During  the  Communion  Semce, 
while  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read,  we  all  faced  to  the  east 
out  of  politeness  to  the  clerg}'man.  Social  distinctions  were  ob- 
seiwed  in  getting  up  and  sitting  down.  Poor  people  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  organ  promptly ;  those  who  had  a  position  io 
illustrate,  got  up  in  the  Grand  style,  that  is,  slowly,  and  with 
deliberation.  They  were  well  on  theii'  feet  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  line  in  the  hjinn,  and  they  held  their  h^nm-books  ^ith 
an  air  of  condescending  criticism,  as  if  there  might,  after  all,  be 
something  in  the  words  of  the  poet.  At  the  close  of  the  h}Tnn 
they  sat  doy,Ti  as  slowly  as  they  had  got  up,  long  after  the  organ 
had  finished,  even  some  moments  after  the  last  of  the  old  ladies 
in  the  triangular  seats  had  ended  her  final  squawk.  And  as  they 
sat  down  they  looked  about  the  church  as  if  to  see  that  everybody 
was  behaving  properly.  The  Captain's  pew,  a  lo-:ig  one,  vras 
behind  Mr.  T3Treirs.  Leonard  often  tried,  but  never  succeeded 
in  making  Celia  laugh.  Not  a  single  glance  of  her  eye  did  she 
pennit  towards  the  pew  where  her  two  fiiends  sat.  Not  a  single 
emile  when,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  Captain  lugged  a  key  ou* 
of  lis  pocket  vrhen  the  h}Tnn  was  given  out,  and  audibly  instructed 
Leonard  to  "  get  out  the  tools,"  meaning  the  h}TiLn-books.  During 
the  sennon,  the  seats  were  so  high  that  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen  except  the  preacher  and  the  clerk ;  the  la  ter  was  alway*' 
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asleep.  And  when  we  came  out,  we  walked  away  with  mneh 
solemnity,  the  elders  discussing  the  sermon. 

Time  that  is  long  past  appears  to  have  been  so  much  longer 
than  any  period  of  the  present.  In  twenty  years  or  so,  I  suppose, 
I,  for  one,  shall  have  finished  my  earthly  career — perhaps,  before 
then.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  long  to  me  now,  looking  forward 
to  the  end,  as  it  does  looking  back  on  those  years  of  school  and 
early  life,  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length. 
Being  a  lonely  man,  without  wife,  kith,  or  kin,  I  like  to  think 
of  the  days  when  I  had  a  brother  and  a  sister.  To  be  sure, 
I  have  them  still,  unaltered  in  affection,  but  they  a^-a  not  here. 
In  the  long  v/inter  evenings,  when  I  am  tired  of  pupils  and 
melancholy,  so  tired  sometimes  that  even  Mendelssohn  cannot 
bring  me  comfort,  I  sit  by  the  fire  and  see  little  Celia  once  more, 
as  she  was,  wajn^ard  and  fitful,  restless  as  a  sprite,  bright  as  a 
sunbeam,  rosy-fingered  as  Aurora,  dancing  in  and  out  among  our 
hours,  making  them  gay  as  a  bright  June  morning  ;  or  standing 
as  Minerva  might  have  done,  had  that  most  unfortunate  goddess 
ever  known  childhood,  pensively  looking  out  on  the  sunlit 
harbour;  or,  when  she  grew  older,  declaiming  with  passion 
against  the  wi'ongs  she  read  of  and  the  miseries  she  saw.  For, 
as  in  every  town  where  soldiers  and  sailors  congregate,  and  drink 
IS  provided,  there  were  many  wrongs  and  much  misery ;  wicked 
things  which  obtruded  themselves  upon  even  childish  eyes.  All 
evil  seems  to  the  young  so  easy  to  prevent  and  cure. 

Sitting  now  by  the  winter  fire,  and  gazing  into  the  coals,  it  is 
always  Celia  that  I  see.  She  runs  through  my  life  like  a  scarlet 
thread  in  silk.  And  for  five  years — the  five  years  of  Leonard's 
**  Wander  Time  " — we  were  always  together,  for  I  was  her  tutor, 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  was  a  musician.  Music  is  my 
profession.  I  am  a  music-master — "Mr.  L.  Pulaski"  is  on  the 
brass  door-plate,  with  underneath,  "  Lessons  in  Music  and 
Singing."  Music  has  been  my  joy  and  solace,  as  well  as  my 
orofession.  I  believe  I  could  play  as  soon  as  I  was  born ;  at 
all  events  I  had  no  difficulty  in  learning ;  and  when  Mr.  Tyrrell 
heard  of  my  great  gift,  and  generously  presented  me  with  a 
piano,  I  made  myself,  almost  unassisted,  a  musician  of  skill  as 
weW  as  of  feeling.  For  I  played  at  every  spare  moment,  and 
therefore  I  learned  to  play  well.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
help  Cis  in  her  music,  and  when  I  left  school  it  was  natural  also 
that  I  should  become  not  only  her  music-master,  but  her  tutor 
in  other  things,  and  her  companion.  It  was  good  of  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
^^  trust  her  to  me;   it  was  an  education  for  me  to  have  the 
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charge.  No  brother  and  sister  could  have  been  drawn  more 
closely  together  than  we  two.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  nc  rng-n 
could  love  a  gu'l  more  than  I  at  all  times  loved  Celia. 

CHAPTER   Vn. 

AUGUSTUS    IN    THE    LEGAIi. 

I  HAD  one  short  experience  of  the  way  in  whch  other  people 
work  for  money.  It  lasted  three  months,  and  happened  when 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  out  of  pm^e  kindness,  proposed  that  I  should  enter 
his  office.  He  said  many  handsome  things  about  me,  in  making 
this  offer,  especially  in  reference  to  his  daughter,  and  pledged 
himself  to  give  me  my  articles  if  I  took  to  the  work. 

I  accepted,  on  the  condition  that  I  kept  my  afternoons  free 
for  CeHa,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law. 

Well,  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  thi-ee  months  the  Captain 
became  my  ambassador  to  convey  my  resignation.  And  the 
only  good  thing  I  got  out  of  my  legal  experience  was  the  friend- 
ehip  of  the  Bramblers. 

Augustus  Brambler,  the  head  9f  the  family,  was  one  of  Mr. 
jTyrrell's  clerks.  Not  the  head  clerk,  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
sideration, and  had  an  office  to  himself,  but  one  of  half-a-dozen 
who  sat  in  the  room  built  for  them  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  di'ove  the  quill  for  very  slender  wage  fi'om  nine  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night.  Augustus  was  no  longer  young 
when  I  first  met  him,  being  then  past  forty  years  of  age.  And 
although  the  other  clerks  were  httle  more  than  boys,  Augustus 
sat  among  them  with  cheerful  countenance  and  contented  heart. 
He  was  short  of  statui-e,  and  his  face  was  innocent  cf  whisker 
and  as  smooth  as  any  woman's ;  his  featui-es  were  sketchy,  his 
eyes  were  large  and  bright,  but  his  expression,  in  office  hours, 
was  maintained  at  a  high  pressui'e  of  unrelenting  zeal.  Nature 
intended  him  to  be  stout,  but  with  that  curious  disregard  for 
her  colleague  which  Fate  often  shows,  his  income  prevented  the 
caiTying  out  of  Natui'e's  intention.  So  that  he  remained  thin, 
and,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  preserved  his  physical  activity, 
wnich  was  that  of  a  schoolboy.  I  was  placed  under  his  charge, 
and  received  papers  to  copy,  while  the  chief  clerk  gave  me  books 
to  read.  I  did  copy  the  papers,  to  my  infinite  disgust,  2krA  I 
tried  to  read  the  books,  but  here  I  failed. 

Augustus  Bmmbler,  I  soon  discovered,  did  the  lea^f  recpon- 
einjia  vsork  in  the  office,  enjoyinor  a  certain  ^onsideraticu  Ly  aah-^^im 
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of  the  enormous  entliusiasm  vrliicli  lie  brought  into  the  service. 
He  ma,guified  his  humble  office  ;  saw  in  it  something  gi-eat  and 
BiDlendid ;  beheld  in  himself  the  spring  of  the  whole  machine ; 
and  identified  himself  with  the  success  of  the  House.  You  would 
think,  to  listen  to  him,  that  he  had  achieved  the  high(  st  ambition 
of  his  life  in  becoming  a  clerk  to  I\Ir.  Tyrrell,  that  his  weekly 
stipend  of  thirty  shillings  was  a  large  and  magnificent  income, 
and  that  the  Firm  was  maintained  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 

Cei-tainly  these  were  not  wanting.  He  was  in  the  office  firsfc 
in  the  morning,  and  left  it  the  last  in  the  evening.  He  kept 
the  other  clerks  to  theii*  work,  not  only  by  example  but  by 
precept,  admonishing  them  by  scraps  of  proverbial  philosophy, 
such  as — in  the  case  of  one  who  longed  to  finish  and  be  gone — 
"  Huny  and  haste  are  worsen  than  waste  ;'' 

or  of  one  who  was  prone  to  scamp  the  work  in  order  to  talk, 
"  Sure  and  slow  is  the  way  to  go  ;" 

while  in  the  case— too  common  among  law^-ers'  clerks — of  cne 
who  came  too  late  to  office,  he  had  a  verse  as  apt  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Shakesperian  quotation,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  iB 
Shakespeai-e. 

"  What,"  he  would  say,  "  do  we  learn  from  the  poet  ? 

**  *  Get  up  betimes,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

For  health  and  strength  to  serve  your  JSIaster  pray. 
Sharp  at  clock  striking  at  the  point  of  eight, 
Present  yourself  before  the  office  gate. ' 

**It  should  have  been  nine,"  he  would  add,  "but  for  the  sake 
of  the  rh}Tne." 

His  eagerness  to  work  was  partly  counterbalanced  by  his 
inability  to  do  anjihing.  He  knew  nothing  whatever,  after  years 
of  law  work,  of  the  most  ordinaiw  legal  procedure  ;  he  could  not 
even  be  trusted  to  copy  a  document  correctly.  And  yet  he  was 
never  idle,  never  wasting  his  employer's  time.  Mostly  he  seemed 
to  be  iTiling  lines  laboriously  in  red  ink,  and  I  often  wondered 
what  became  of  the  many  reams  beautified  by  Augustus  -^uth  such 
painful  assiduity.  At  other  times  he  would  take  down  old  office 
books,  ledgers  and  so  forth,  and,  after  dusting  them  tenderly, 
would  tm-n  over  the  leaves,  brows  bent,  pencil  in  hand,  as  if  ho 
were  engaged  in  a  research  of  the  most  vital  impoiiance.  At  ali 
events,  he  did  not  allow  the  juniors  to  waste  their  time,  and,  as  I 
ftfter^-ards  found  out,  was  only  continued  in  the  service  of  'Six, 
Tyn-'<e.ll  because  he  earned   his  weekly  stipend    by  keeping  the 
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youngsters  at  their  work,  caiT}-ing  with  him  wherevef  he  went  ai* 
fttmosphere  of  zeal. 

He  had  not  been  always  in  the  present  profession. 

♦'  I  have  been,"  he  would  say,  gi-andly,  "  in  the  Clencal,  in  the 
Scholastic,  and  in  the  Legal.  Noble  professions  all  three.  I 
began  in  the  Clerical — was  a  clerk  at  Grant  and  Gumptions, 
where  we  had — ah  ! — a  Ro3'al  business,  and  turned  over  our  cool 
Thousands.  Thought  nothing  of  Thousands  .in  that  wholesale 
house,  nil*.  Gumption,  the  junior  partner — he  was  an  affable  and 
kind-spoken  man — once  took  me  aside,  after  I  had  been  there  two 
years  or  so,  and  spoke  to  me  confidentially.  '  Brambler,'  ho  said, 
'  the  fact  is  this  work  is  not  good  enough  for  you.  That's  where  it 
is  ;  you're  too  good  for  the  work  we  give  you.  I  should  say  you 
ought  to  change  it  for  something  superior — say  in  the  Commsrcial 
Academy  line,  where  your  abiHties  would  have  full  scope — full 
scope'  I  thought  that  advice  was  very  kindly  meant,  and  I  took 
it,  though  it  really  was  a  blow  to  give  up  sharing  in  those  Enor- 
mous profits.  However,  he  seemed  to  know  best  what  was  to  my 
advantage,  and  so  I  retired  from  Grant  and  Gumption's  with  the 
best  of  recommendations,  and  joined  Mr.  Hezekiah  Ryler,  B.A., 
in  his  select  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen.  Perhaps  the  salary 
was  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  deshed,  but  the  work — there 
was  the  great  advantage — the  work  was  splendid.  There  you  are, 
you  know,  that's  what  it  is,  in  that  line — there  you  are.  Dozens 
of  possible  Shakespeares  learning  their  Latin  grammar  under  your 
dii-ection  ;  posterity  safe  to  read  about  you.  '  This  great  man,' 
the  biographer  ^\ill  say,  '  was  educated  at  the  Select  Academy  of 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Ryler,  B.A.,  one  of  whose  assistants  was  the  zealous 
Augustus  Brambler.'  That  thought  was  enough  to  reconcile  me 
to  much  that  was  disagreeable,  for  there  are  things  about  the  work 
of  an  ush — I  mean  the  assistant  of  a  Commercial  Academy,  which 
some  men  might  not  like.  I  was  Awith  Mr.  Byler,  B.A.,  for  a 
year,  I  think,  when  he  suggested— his  manner  was  kindness  itseli 
— that  perhaps  I  should  find  a  more  congenial  sphere  for  my 
talents.  I  gave  up  the  Scholastic,  and  tried  some  other  line.  He 
was  so  good  as  to  suggest  the  Legal,  and  so  I  tried  it.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  I've  been  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  Scholastic,  the  Legal,  and  the  Clerical.  It's  a 
veiy  remarkable  thing,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  to  be  bom  "with  a 
genius  fit  for  all  three  professions." 

He  firmly  believed  himself  endowed  by  Nature  Tvith  exceptional 
qualities,  which  fitted  him  equally  for  the  positions  of  commercial 
olerk,  legal  clerk,  or  schoohnaster,  and  regarded  the  numeroua 
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dismissals  which  rewarded  his  labours  as  so  many  compliments  to 
his  energy  and  worth.  In  the  sense  I  have  already  explained  he 
was  invaluable  ;  his  honesty  and  enthasiasm  were  contagious,  and 
he  never,  I  am  sure,  understood  that,  OTving  to  some  strange 
fogging  of  his  enthusiastic  brain,  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  in  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  done.  Wh'jn  he  was  in  the 
employment  of  a  merchant  his  figm^es  always  came  out  wrong ; 
when  he  was  a  teacher  the  boys  never  learned  an}  thing,  and  when 
he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk  he  could  only  be  trusted  to  rule  lines  in 
red  ink,  copy  letters  in  the  press,  seiwe  a  writ,  and  make  a  show, 
with  a  pile  of  paper,  of  doing  important  work.  Yet,  because  the 
man  was  well  knoT^^l  in  the  io^^m  for  his  breezy  enthusiasm,  for  his 
integrity,  and  for  the  honesty  which  characterized  all  he  did, 
Augustus  Brambler  had  never  been  long  without  a  place.  He  was 
now,  howevei',  a  fixtui'e  at  Mr.  Tprell's. 

One  evening,  after  I  had  been  a  month  or  so  in  the  office,  he 
invited  me,  in  the  finest  manner,  to  take  supper  at  his  house. 
Had  he  bidden  me  to  a  lordly  banquet  the  invitation  could  noi 
have  been  conveyed  more  gi-andly.  I  accepted,  and  walked  home 
with  him,  presently  finding  myself  in  a  back  parlour  hghted  by  a 
single  candle,  multiplied  by  two  on  our  arrival.  The  cloth  was 
laid  for  supper,  and  half  a  dozen  chikken,  fi'om  ten  or  twelve 
downwards,  crowded  round  the  bread-'^'inner,  and  noisily  welcomed 
him  home.  They  were  all  absm'dly  like  their  father,  their  eyes 
were  as  tT\inkling^  theii'  faces  as  full  of  eager  enthusiasm  ;  their 
figures  as  stout.  And  there  was  exactly  the  same  regularity  of 
diminution  in  their  size  that  may  be  remarked  in  a  set  of  Pandean 
pipes. 

The  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thin  and  anxious-looking. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  poor  wan-cheeked  and  careworn  crea- 
ture shared  none  of  her  husband's  golden  joy  in  the  present. 

We  sat  down  at  once  to  the  meal,  Augustus  Brambler  saying 
grace  in  an  impressive  manner.  It  was  a  rich,  and  even  an 
unctaious  grace,  such  a  gi^ace  as  might  be  pronounced  before  a 
City  dinner,  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  many  and  -various  good 
things  He  had  pro^dded  fDr  His  creatui^es.  And  then,  the  hearts 
of  all  attuned  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  he  seized  '"he  knife, 
and  looked  round  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  about  to  com- 
mence an  impoi-tant  work. 

**  Bread,  my  children,  bread  and  cheese.  Your  mother  will 
carve  't^e  cheese.  ]\Ii*.  Pulaski — I  should  say,  perhaps.  Count 
Pulaski  ?  No.  My  dear,  Mr.  Pulaski  takes  supper  with  us 
incognito,  like  a  foreign  prince.    It  is  not  often  that  we  ?:ecei?e  a 
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nobleman  at  our  simple  table.  Pray  assist  Mr.  Pulas.ti  frcm  the 
gi-een  comer  which  is  more  tasty.  Crust,  Mr.  Pulaski  ?  Forty* 
seven,  your  elbowb  ure  on  the  table.  Forty- six,  calm  youi  im- 
patience. That  boy,  Mr.  Pulaski,  will  carry  thi'ough  life  th^ 
effects  of  the  fatal  year  in  which  he  was  bom." 

YvThile  he  talked,  he  went  on  distributing  crust  and  crumb  vnHh. 
the  same  vigour  with  which  he  was  wont  to  rule  the  red  ink 
lines. 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  the  children  had  no  Christian  names. 

"  It  is  only  their  father's  way,"  said  the  mother.  "  They  Jiave 
names  like  any  other  Christians,  but  I  don't  think  they  know 
them,  themselves." 

Augustus — the  children  being  now  all  helped — sat  back  in  his 
chair,  and  waved  his  hand  with  impoi-tance. 

**  My  own  theory,"  he  explained,  "  formed  even  before  I 
married,  while  I  was  in  the  Clerical.  Matured  while  in  the 
Scholastic,  where  I  had  access  to  works  of  philosophy,  including 
the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  to  works  of  biogi'aphy,  including  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  Published,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  while  in 
the  Legal.  It  is  this,  Mr.  Pulaski.  Childhood  catches  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  and   shakes  them  ofi";   but  a   child   never 

shakes  off  the   influences Forty-eight,    if   you  do   not   obey 

your  sister  you  shall  go  to  bed — of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
bom.  My  eldest,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  tallest  of  his  family, 
a  girl,  "  was  born  in  '44.  She  is  therefore  predisposed  to 
poetry." 

I  did  not  ask  why,  but  the  girl,  a  pretty  child  of  twelve,  blushed 
and  looked  pleased. 

**  Her  brother,  Forty-five,"  Augustus  continued,  *'  is  restless  and 
discontented.  That  is  easily  explained  if  you  think  of  the  events 
of  that  year.  A  tendency,  my  boy,  which  you  "nill  have  to  combat 
during  life.     Like  Asthma." 

'*  When  we  come  to  Foiiy-six,"  he  went  on,  "  what  can  we  ex« 
pect  ?  The  Famine  Year.  The  appetite  of  that  boy  would  strain 
the  finances  of  a  Rothschild." 

rort3'-six,  who  was  a  healthy,  rosy-cheeked  boy,  with  no  outward 
marks  of  the  gi-eat  Famine  upon  his  fat  little  figure,  was  working 
his  way  diligently  through  a  great  crust  of  bread  and  cheese-  He 
looked  up,  laughed,  and  went  on  eating. 

*♦  Forty-seven," — pointing  to  a  little  girl, — the  year  of  calm. 
The  calm  before  the  stonn.  The  next  boy  is  Forty-eight.  Ah  I 
the  year  of  rebellion.  He  is  a  boy  who  questions  authority.  If 
rJbrft  boy  does  not  take  care  to  stmggle  with  his  tendency,  I  should 
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not  be  surprised,  when  he  grows  up,  to  fincl  him  throwing  ionbl 
upon  the  Thirty- nine  Ai'ticles " 

•'  Oh  !  Augustus,"  cried  hi?  wife. 

•'  I  should  not,  indeed,  my  dear.  Forty-nine  is  gone  to  bid.  Sc 
ia  Fifty.     So  is  Fifty-two." 

I  was  afi'aid  to  ask  after  Fiity-one,  for  fear  there  had  been  g\ 
less,  but  I  suppose  the  question  showed  i»  my  face,  because  the 
family  faces  instantly  clouded  over. 

"  We  never  had  a  Fifty-one,"  said  Augustus,  sorrowfully. 

His  wife  sighed,  and  the  little  girls  put  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Forty- six  took  advantage  of  the  general  emotion  to 
help  himself  to  another  piece  of  bread. 

"  No  Fifty-one,"  Augustus  sighed.  *'  It  was  our  unlucky  fate. 
What  a  boy  that  Fift3--one  would  have  been  !  All  the  wealth  and 
genius  of  the  world  came  to  the  front  that  year.  I  even  wish 
sometimes,  that  he  had  been  twins." 

We  were  all  deeply  touched,  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  till  after- 
wards that  we  were  lamenting  over  a  mere  solution  in  the  chain  of 
annual  continuity. 

"  But  talking  is  dry  work,"  resumed  Augustus, — taking  up  a 
brown  jug,  one  of  those  jolly  old  jugs,  with  a  hunt  upon  them  in 
relief,  that  are  only  now  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Club — and  be- 
stowing an  Anacreontic  smile  upon  his  family.  "  What  have  we 
here,  boys  and  girls,  eh  ?  What  have  we  ?  " — as  if  there  were  an 
infinite  choice  of  diinks  in  that  house.  He  poured  out  a  glass, 
holding  it  up  to  the  light,  turning  it  about,  and  critically  catching 
the  colour  at  the  proper  angle.       "  Clear  as  a  bell— sparkling  as 

champagne.  Let  us  taste  it. Toast  and  water,  my  children— aha  1 

Toast  and  water — and — the — very — best — I  ever  tasted." 

We  had  glasses  round,  and  all  smacked  our  hps  over  the 
nasty  concoction,  and  he  went  on  in  his  enthusiastic  strain. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  business,  the  Legal.  We  are  making,  not  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  the  house,  only  we  are  here  all  friends,  we 
are  actually  making  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  a  month  ; 
think  of  that,  children,  Two — Hundred — Pounds — a  month.  Fifty 
pounds  a  week— eight  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  every 
working  day.  Nearly  fifteen  shillings  an  hour — threepence  a 
minute  I " 

Ail  the  children  gave  a  great  gasp.  At  the  moment  they  fiimly 
believed  their  father  to  be  personally  in  receipt  of  this  fine  income. 
Poor  little  shabby  boys  and  girls,  with  their  darned  and  patched 
clothes,  their  bread  and  cheese  ban/iuets,   and  their  toast  and 
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water.      It  was,   indeed,   a   splendid  income   that  theii    Eatlie? 
enjoyed. 

Supper  ended,  tlie  children  went  off  to  bed.  Then  we  put  out 
the  candles,  net  to  waste  light,  and  sat  round  the  open  'window  for 
half  an  hour,  for  it  was  a  warm  night,  talking. 

At  least  Augustus  Brambler  talked.  And  I  began  to  see  in 
what  an  atmosphere  of  imaginary  ease  the  man  lived  anj  moved 
His  social  position  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  an  enviable  on£ ;  his  abilities 
were  recognised  ;  his  future  was  one  of  steady  advance  ;  his  chil- 
di*en  were  well  fed,  well  di-essed,  and  well  educated  ;  his  poor  wife 
as  happy  as  himself. 

From  time  to  time  I  heard  a  footstep  overhead. 

"  It  is  Herr  Raumer.     We  allow  him  to  occupy  our  first  floor,' 
Augustus  explained  grandly.     He  was  not  by  any  means  anxious 
to  hide  the  fact,  that  he  had  a  lodger  who  paid  the  whole  of  the 
rent,  but  it  was  his  way  of  putting  it. 

I  knew  Herr  Raumer  by  sight,  because  he  came  a  good  deal  to 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  office.  He  was  a  Geiman — a  very  big  man,  tall  and 
stout,  with  a  white  moustache — a  great  mass  of  perfectly  white 
ban-,  of  the  creamy  whiteness  which  does  not  convey  the  impression 
of  age  or  decay,  and  had  a  tread  like  a  cat  for  Hghtness.  Ho 
walked  as  upright  as  a  soldier,  wore  blue  spectacles  out  of  doors, 
and  had  a  cuiious  voice,  veiy  deep,  with  a  rasp  in  it.  But  as  yet 
[  had  never  spoken  to  him. 

*'  He  is  our  lodger,"  said  Mrs.  Brambler.  **  And  he  gives  us  a 
leal  of  trouble  with  his  veal  cutlets." 

♦*  Eats  them  with  prunes,"  said  Augustus. 

"  And  complains  of  his  tea.  But  he  pays  his  bill  every  week, 
and  what  we  should  do  without  him  I  am  sui-e  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  a  very  regular  man.  He  has  dinner  at  six,  and  smokes  his  pipe 
till  half-past  ten.  Then  he  goes  to  bed.  "\ATiere  is  Ferdinand, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  At  work  in  his  room.     But  it  is  almost  his  time." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  Ferdinand  Brambler  came  in. 
It  was  almost  too  dark  to  see  him,  but  I  knew  his  face,  having 
seen  it  about  the  streets  as  long  as  I  could  remember.  He  was 
very  much  like  his  brother,  being  short,  smooth  cheeked,  and  in- 
clined to  be  stout,  but  he  had  not  the  same  look  of  eager  zeaL 
That  was  replaced  by  an  expression  of  the  most  profound  wisdom. 
And  he  had  a  habit  of  throwing  his  head  backwards,  and  gazing 
into  the  sky,  which  I  understood  later  on. 

I  rose  to  go  because  it  was  past  ten.  As  Augustai 
led  xae  out  of  the  room  I  heard  Mrs.  Brambler  ask  aiixiouelj. 
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**  What  have  you  done  to-day,  Ferdinand  ?  " 
**  A  leg  of  mutton,"  lie  replied  in  a  sepulchral  voice.      "  And 
I    think    heeling   and   soling   for   one   of    the   children's   boots 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE    UNFOKTUNATE    YOUNG   NOBLEMAN. 

I  CONTINUED  my  acquaintance  -^ith  Augustus  Brambler  after  I  L'ft 
Mr.  TyiTell's  office.  The  atmosphere  of  that  place  veiy  soon,  as  I 
have  explained,  became  unbearable  to  me.  The  tips  of  my  fingers 
began  to  feel  as  if  they  were  made  of  parchment,  which,  as  Cis 
confessed,  would  be  bad  for  playing.  In  those  days,  too,  clerks 
always  stuck  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  a  practice  to  which  I 
could  never  reconcile  myself.  The  association  of  that  beautiful 
and  delicate  organization  the  ear,  the  only  avenue  of  the  sixth 
sense,  the  appreciation  of  music,  mth  quills  and  legal  forms  was 
revolting.  Then  what  harmonies  can  be  got  out  of  the  scraping  of 
pens  upon  paper  ?  The  mnd  in  the  trees  one  can  understand ; 
and  the  waves  by  the  shore  ;  and  the  purling  of  a  brook  ;  but  tho 
scratching  of  steel  which  you  hardly  perceive  at  first,  but  which 
makes  itself  heard  with  a  strident  noise  which  after  a  time  becomes 
out  of  all  propoiiion  to  the  size  of  the  instrument,  who  is  to  becomb- 
reconciled  to  that  ?  As  an  instrument  of  torture,  I  can  conceive 
nothing  worse  than  a  room  full  of  pens  all  at  work  together. 

Old  Wassielewski,  who  after  nearly  effacing  himself  dui'ing  the 
schooldays  was  beginning  to  take  a  new  interest  in  my  proceedings, 
approved  of  my  giving  up  the  law.  That  a  Pulaski  should  be  a 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  was  a  blot  upon  the  scutcheon ;  that  he 
should  become  an  actual  practising  lawyer  was  an  abandonment  of 
evei-j^hing.  When  my  destiny  came  to  me  in  the  shape  of  music- 
lessons,  he  was  good  enough  to  signify  approval,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  do  for  the  shoi-t  time  I  should  want  to  work  for 
money,  I  paid  small  attention  to  his  parenthetical  way  of  looking 
at  life — all  the  Poles  lived  in  this  kind  of  parenthesis,  waiting  for 
the  downfall  of  Russia,  carrying  on  their  little  occupations,  which 
lasted  them  till  death  allowed  their  seals  to  return  to  Poland, 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The  Captain,  how- 
ever, deserved  more  respectful  attention.  He  had  small  admira- 
tion for  WTiting  in  any  form ;  was  accustomed  to  confound  the 
highest  works  of  genius  \^ith  the  commonest  quill- driving ;  quoted 
Ln  old  acquaintance  of  the  ward-room  who  once  wTote  a  novel,  and 
never  held  his  head  up  afterwards  ;  "  Sad  business,  Laddy.  Half- 
^Aj  at  forty." 
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As  for  giving  music-lessons,  the  Captain  was  perplexed.  Tc 
play  on  any  instrument  whatever  seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  a 
man — at  the  same  time  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
I  was  only  half  a  man.  And  when  he  clearly  understood  that  1 
did  not  propose  to  lead  a  procession  of  drunken  sailors  Hire  poor 
old  Wassielewski,  or  to  play  the  fiddle  at  a  soldiers'  free-and-easy, 
he  gave  in. 

"  Have  your  own  way,  Laddy.  Jingle  the  keys  and  make  other 
people  jingle.  There's  sense  in  a  song  like  '  The  Death  of  Nelson' 
or  '  Wapping  Old  Stairs ' — and  those  you  never  care  to  play.  But 
have  your  o"\vq  way." 

Gradually,  the  Captain  came  to  see  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  profession.  "  You  give  yc'Jii'  lesson,  take  your  money,  and  go. 
So  much  work  and  so  much  pay.  No  obligation  on  either  side. 
And  your  time  to  yourself." 

It  was  e^^dent  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  give  lessons,  that  I 
was  engaging  myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  become  a  music- 
master.  I  became  a  music  master,  because  there  was  really 
nothing  else  for  me  at  which  I  could  earn  my  bread.  Teaching  of 
any  other  kind  wou]d  have  been  intolerable,  if  only  for  the  fact  of 
my  unlucky  figure,  ^sop,  himself  the  most  philosophical  of 
nunchbacks,  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  facing  a  class 
of  boys — that  age  which  La  Fontaine  says  is  without  pity.  But 
to  sit  for  an  hour  beside  a  girl  plapng  exercises  while  the  mild- 
ewed governess  played  propriety  was  different.  So  I  gave  up 
^jver}i,hing  except  the  piano  and  the  organ,  and  started  in  practice 
tth  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  As  Nature  had  given  me  a 
reasonably  good  pipe,  I  engaged  myself  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
singing. 

I  was  eighteen  then,  perhaps  too  young  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  teaching.  But  pupils  came  to  me,  and  in  a  few 
months  I  was  happily  beyond  the  want  of  any  farther  help  from 
the  Captain.  People  invited  me  to  give  lessons  from  different 
motives  ;  some  because  they  thought  that  a  Pole  would  take  their 
girls  at  half  the  price  of  ordinaiy  professors — in  the  same  way, 
after  the  Commune  of  1871,  tb^.  friends  of  the  exiles  got  them 
pupils  on  the  ground  that  they  Wx^ald  teach  French  for  a  shilling 
an  hour ;  some  came  to  me  because  I  was  young,  and  they  wanted 
to  boast  that  they  were  encoui-aging  rising  genius ;  a  few,  no 
doubt,  because  they  really  thought  I  could  play  well  and  teach 
their  daughters.  One  lady  who  had  a  select  boarding  and  day 
school — she  dressed  in  black  cotton  velvet,  and  bound  her  brows 
I7'.th  a  black  ribbon,  as  if  to  compress  and  control  the  gigantic 
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intellect  beneatli-  -engaged  my  scmces,  as  I  aflerw&r'ds  learned, 
in  order  that  she  might  announce  on  her  cards  that  music  was 
taught  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  House  (established  1780)  by  the 
"  young,  unfortunate,  and  talented  Polish  nobleman,  Count 
Ladislas  Pulaski."  But  as  there  is  no  possible  romance  about  a 
iad  of  five  feet  nothing,  'ftith  long  anns,  crooked  back,  and  round 
shoulders,  parents  who  came  from  a  distance,  allui'e4  by  the 
■'unfortunate  foreign  nobleman,"  were  not  allowed  to  see  me. 
I  found  out  the  thing  after  a  time,  and  was  foolish  enough,  being 
then  quite  young,  to  throw  up  the  engagement  in  a  rage  quite 
befitting  my  illustrious  descent.  Afterwards  I  learnt  to  behave 
with  patience  when  I  was  received,  as  alwaj's  happened,  with  a 
certain  deference  ;  but  I  really  think  that  English  people  did  not 
grovel  before  a  title  so  abjectly  twenty  years  ago  as  they  do  now — 
and  I  grew  accustomed  to  overhear  the  familiar  whisper  : 

"  A  Count,  my  dear,  in  his  own  countiy,  and  here  too,  if  he 
chooses  to  enjoy  the  title,  of  most  distinguished  Polish  family." 

"  Enjoy  the  title."  What  a  wcuderfal  expression !  Does  a 
Duke  awake  in  the  morning  and  begin  to  smack  his  lips  when  a 
valet  says  "Youi'  Grace?"  Does  he  stand  before  his  title  as 
before  a  picture,  catching  it  in  different  lights  ?  Does  he  turn 
the  name  about  as  a  jewel  of  many  facets,  pleasing  his  eye  's^ith 
the  lustre  ?  I  have  tried  to  imagine  all  the  sensual  delights 
possible  to  be  got  out  of  an  acknowledged  Countship,  were  one 
independent  enough  to  bear  it  openly,  and  I  have  always  failed. 

My  lessons  were  given  in  the  morning,  so  that  I  had  the  more 
time  for  Celia.  Long  before  this  I  had  become  a  son  oi  the 
house  at  the  Tyrrells'.  I  came  and  went  unnoticed ;  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  improve  the  family  tea  or  supper  on  my 
account :  no  cakes  and  muffins  were  provided,  and  the  decanters 
were  not  produced  in  my  honour.  That  was  veiy  pleasant.  Also 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  I  was  Celia's  companion,  guardian, 
duenna,  watch-dog — amihing.  "  It  is  a  great  comfort,"  said  her 
mother,  *'  to  feci  that  she  is  with  Ladislas.     He  is  so  steady." 

Li  those  days  there  were  no  choral  societiss,  madrigal  unions, 
or  part-singing  in  om'  town.  Giiis  sang  duets,  but  young  men 
seldom  took  any  trouble  to  cultivate  their  voices,  and  unless  some- 
times wheK,  under  pressure,  they  attempted  ambitious  things  set 
for  high  tei>3r  voices,  like  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  or  "Ever  of 
Thee,"  wi-eaking  a  -^ncked  will  upon  time  and  tune,  they  never 
lang  at  all.  Musical  yotmg  men,  as  they  were  called,  were  looked 
upon  -ttith  a  little  disfavour  as  likely  to  turn  out  badly.  Therefore 
It  was  a  novelty  in  our  small  circle  when  Celia  and  I  eang  duets.  ■ 
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Bhe  learned  to  play,  not  brilliantly— perhaps  from  some  defect 
Iri  mv  teaching  power — but  softly  and  delicately,  as  if  she  loved 
what  she  played.  She  had  the  power  of  bringing  out  fresh  sweet- 
nesses, such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  my  o^-n  playing  of  the  same 
piece.  It  is  so  always  in  the  highest  music.  Play  it  a  hundred 
times,  exhaust,  as  you  think,  every  chord  of  passion,  yearning, 
faith,  prayer,  and  hope,  teach  yoiu'self  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
landscape  which  you  have  studied  under  a  thousand  effects  of  light 
and  shade  until  you  know  its  every  possible  aspect.  Another 
plavs  it.  Lo  !  on  eveiy  side  you  discern  hitherto  undiscovered 
glades  of  sweet  greenery  arched  by  gi'eat  cathedral  aisles  in  which 
birds  sing  endless  songs  of  praise  ;  and  clear  before  you,  erewhile 
so  dark  and  doubtful,  lies  the  path  which  leads  to  the  higher 
world,  a  sunny  lane  planted  by  loving  hands  T\ith  flowers,  bordered 
with  honeysuckle  and  meadowsweet,  stretching  broad  and  bright 
to  the  Gates  of  Emerald.  The  best  thing  about  being  a  musician 
is  that  you  can  understand  the  music  of  others. 

I  encouraged  Celia  to  play  only  from  the  best  composers,  be- 
cause, while  we  have  the  best  music  to  teach  us,  and  the  best 
poetiy  to  speak  our  thoughts  for  us,  it  seems  so  great  a  sin  to 
waste  ourselves  upon  lower  and  ignoble  things. 

In  course  of  time  I  began  to  essay  little  things  of  my  own : 
feeble  flights,  imitations,  echoes  of  the  masters.  Celia  played 
them,  praised  them,  and  then  went  back  to  the  masters.  This 
showed  me  what  a  mere  apprentice  I  was.  For  that  matter  I  am 
not  yet  out  of  my  aiiicles. 

Sometimes,  after  placing  one  of  my  o^-n  studies,  it  would  please 
us  to  see  Mrs.  Tyn-eli  waking  up  out  of  the  doze  in  which  she 
gpent  most  of  her  afternoons,  and  nod  her  head  placidly. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  Mozart,  Celia.  I  always  liked 
that  movement." 

Or :  "  That  has  always  been  my  favourite  in  Mendelssohn." 

^ATiy  is  it  that  people  should  take  shame  to  themselves  for  not 
anderstanding  music,  and  cover  themselves  with  ignominy  by  the 
pretence?  No  one  is  ashamed  to  say  that  he  does  not  know 
Hebrew  or  mathematics.  And  yet,  unless  one  goes  through  the 
regular  mill,  how  can  music  be  kno^Mi  any  more  than  mathe- 
matics ? 

Mrs.  TpTell  reminded  me  of  those  fakeers,  or  yogU^  who  attain 
to  Heaven  by  pei*petually  gazing  upon  a  particular  toe.  She  spent 
her  afternoons  in  a  motionless  contemplation  of  the  work  which  she 
held  in  her  hands.  From  time  to  time  her  3yes  closed,  but  only  foi 
ft  few  momsnts  when  the  lazy  ejclid  lifted,  and  her  limpid  eyes, 
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wliic'h  were  like  tlie  eyes  of  fallow-deer  for  absence  of  care,  reste* 
again  upon  the  work.  A  gentle,  easy,  motionless  woman,  wb. 
could  not  understand  her  bright  and  eager  daughter.  A  goo» 
woman,  too,  and  a  kind  mother,  always  careful  that  her  Celia  ha 
the  best. 

We  were  at  that  age  when  the  scul  is  charged  with  nncei-taii: 
longings.  Youth  is  the  time  when  poetry  has  the  gi-eatest  power 
over  us.  There  are  so  many  things  we  have  to  say  ;  our  thought 
fly  here  and  there  like  a  young  bii-d  in  early  summer,  not  ain- 
lessly,  but  without  control ;  the  brain  has  not  been  forced  into  . 
single  groove,  and  hardened  by  long  continuance  in  that  groove 
the  ways  of  the  world  are  all  open.  There  is  no  relief  in  speech 
because,  for  such  thoughts,  the  tongue  is  powerless.  Therefor* 
one  falls  back  upon  poetry.  It  makes  me  sad  now  to  think  of  th< 
days  when  our  minds,  saturated  Tsith  the  ^\-inged  words  of  Keats 
Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  were  as  fall  of  clouded  visions,  sunlit, 
mist- coloured,  crossed  with  gleams  of  gloiy,  as  any  picture  bj 
Turner.  Where  are  they  gone,  the  dreams  of  youth?  "  Ou  es- 
la  neige  d'autan  ? "  For  if,  in  the  after  j-ears,  one  such  visior 
comes,  evoked  for  a  few  moments  by  the  breath  of  some  mighty 
music,  it  is  but  a  passing  gleam.  The  fierce  noontide  light  oi 
midday  soon  disperses  the  clouds,  and  gathers  up  the  mists. 
Perhaps,  when  evening  falls  upon  us,  they  -^iQ  come  again,  tho^ 
glimpses  of  the  better  world. 

We  wandered  hand-in-hand,  a  pair  of  dreaming  children,  or  sat 
in  Celia's  Arbour,  gazing  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  harbour. 
From  the  moat  below  us,  \7hich  was  the  practice-gi'ound  of  young 
buglers,  trumpeters,  and  dinimmers,  there  came  blown  about  by  the 
breeze,  the  reveille^  the  call  to  retreat,  the  charge,  and  the  eager 
rub-dub  of  the  drum,  which  somehow  acts  so  strongly  upon  tiie 
fighting  neiwes  of  the  soldier.  And  eveiy  day  in  that  busy  port 
there  was  the  firing  of  salutes,  the  solemn  Dead  March  for  a  regi- 
mental funeral,  with  the  quick  rattle  of  muskets  over  his  gi-ave 
the  band  of  a  regiment  marching  thi'ough  the  streets,  and  the 
booming  of  artillery  practice,  sounds  to  remind  us  of  the  world 
outside,  to  which  we  did  not  belong,  but  which  fired  our  im- 
agination. 

And  many  kinds  of  life.  At  the  end  of  the  grass;y  meadov 
before  our  feet  was  a  gate  leading  into  the  upper  end  of  the  Dock- 
yard. Through  the  gate  streamed  the  Liberty  men,  like  schoolboys 
at  play.  And  after  them,  going  along  as  slowly  as  they  possibly  could 
would  be  sometimes  diiven  a  file  of  wTetched  convicts,  spade  in  hand, 
to  dig  and  entrench  in  some  of  the  Government  works.   There  was  ^ 
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horrible  fascination  in  looking  at  the  convicts.  Vfliat  crimes  had 
they  committed  ?  Why  were  they  unhappy  above  other  nen  who 
had  sinned  and  not  been  found  out  ?  '\^^lat  miserable  mothers 
and  sisters  mourned  somewhere  their  degradation  ?  How  cc'uld 
they  bear  the  grey  uniform  of  disgrace,  the  horrible  companionship 
of  criminals,  the  wretched  life  on  the  hulks  ?  "WTiich  were  the 
men  whose  time  was  almost  up,  and  how  would  they  meet  their 
release,  and  the  return  to  a  world  which  for  ever  afterwards  would 
Bcom  them  ? 

Sentiment  all  this,  perhaps ;  it  is  the  unhappy  thing  about  us 
all  when  we  pass  into  the  work  time,  and  youth's  brief  holiday  is 
over,  that  we  have  no  more  sentiment,  which  is  often  but  another 
name  for  sjmpathy.  Men  try  to  ciystallise  themselves  into  critics, 
and  therefore  put  themselves  as  much  as  they  can  outside  the 
emotions.  That  is  what  makes  poets,  novelists,  and  painters  hate 
and  detest  the  metier  of  critic. 

Meantime,  no  news  of  Leonard.  "We  knew  that  there  could  he 
none,  and  yet  we  hoped.  Leonard,  of  course,  would  keep  his' 
word.  He  would  not  WTite  for  five  years ;  but  yet,  perhaps,  in' 
some  indii-ect  way,  there  might  come  news  about  him. 

"  I  wonder  in  what  way,  Laddy  ?  Of  course  he  Tvill  be  success- 
ful. Sometimes  I  think  he  is  in  London,  v,Titing  poetry.  Suppose  he 
is  already  a  great  poet,  ever^-body  buying  his  wonderful  verses  ?" 

This  was  an  extreme  view  to  take,  but  then  we  were  quite 
ignorant  of  publishing,  and  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  poet  sprang 
ready-made  into  existence  and  popularity.  However,  on  cooler 
thoughts,  the  idea  of  Leonard  taking  to  poetiy  did  not  commend 
itself  to  me. 

*'  He  may  have  gone  to  the  Bar,  Laddy,  and  be  a  great 
advocate." 

It  certainly  did  occur  to  me  that  advocates  are  seldom  gi'eat  at 
one  or  two  and  twenty. 

**  Or  perhaps  he  may  have  becom*^  a  merchant  prince.  Not  a 
small  trader,  you  know,  but  a  great  man,  v^ith  fleets  of  ships  and 
aimies  of  clerks." 

We  breathed  faster,  and  looked  at  each  other  with  flushed 
cheeks.     "\Miat  success  was  too  great  for  our  hero  ? 

"  Laddy,"  Celia  went  on,  sagely,  "  we  must  not  choose,  because 
we  might  be  disappointed.  Then  Leonard  would  see  the  dis- 
appointment in  our  faces,  and  that  would  hui-t  him.  We  must 
wait — and  hope.     Patience,  Laddy." 

*'  Patience,  Cis." 

It  was  some  proof  of  the  strength  of  Leonard's  character  thai 
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cyeryLody  belleYed  in  his  success.  Tliis  young  hero  had  grne 
forth  to  conquer  tha  world.  There  would  he  no  difficulties  foi 
him.  Celia  and  I  naturally  looked  upon  him,  our  elder  playfellow, 
with  the  respect  of  those  who  had  been  children  -^ith  him,  and 
younger  than  himself.  This  kind  of  feeling  never  dies  out.  The 
opinions  of  childhood  throw  out  roots  which  spread  all  through  the 
afier  years,  and  cling  round  the  heaii  of  eighty  as  much  as  round 
the  heart  of  ten.  And  to  this  day  I  regard  Leonard,  just  as  I 
used  to,  as  a  being  quite  superior  to  myself. 

The  Captain  openly  spoke  of  him  as  one  who  had  gone  into  the- 
world  to  show  what  a  man  might  do  in  it.  Mr.  Tp'rell,  who  was 
not  natui'ally  an  enthusiastic  man,  would  congi'atulate  the  Captain 
on  the  success  of  the  boy.  And  Mrs.  Tyrrell — how  that  good 
lady  managed  to  be  infected  by  the  general  enthusiasm  I  do  not 
know — quoted  Leonard  as  an  example,  when  she  felt  inclined  to 
moralise,  of  what  religion  and  industry  will  effect  for  young 
people.  "WTiat  she  thought  they  had  done  for  Leonard  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  she  pictured  him  in  a  Bishop's  apron.  As  for 
Mrs.  Jeram,  who  also  fell  into  the  popular  delusion,  she  openly 
thanked  Providence  for  bringing  such  a  boy  into  the  world.  She 
always  knew,  ehe  said,  by  those  infallible  signs  which  only  ex^ 
perienced  persons  can  detect,  that  the  baby — meaning  Leonard- 
was  going  to  be  a  gi'eat  man. 

There  were  others,  too.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  when  he 
met  the  Captain  or  myself,  would  invite  us  to  go  home  with  him 
and  di'ink  Leonard's  health  in  a  glass  of  cmious  brown  sherry, 
adding  that  he  always  knew  that  boy  would  get  on.  And  Mrs. 
Pontifex  onco  warned  us  solemnly  against  the  pride  that  comes  of 
worldly  success. 

All  this  was  very  delightfal,  and  helped  to  keep  us  in  a  glow  of 
pride  and  pleasm-e  which  made  the  long  five  years  pass  away 
quickly.  There  was  only  one  discordant  voice.  It  came  from 
Herr  Raumer,  who  lodged  with  the  Bramblers,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  now  made. 

"  You  think,"  he  said,  in  his  German  accent,  '*  that  this — 
what  do  you  call  him  ? — this  boy  has  become  a  gi-eat  man.  "What 
do  you  know  about  it?  Nothing.  What  can  a  boy  do  without 
money  and  mthout  fiiends  ?  Nothing.  He  is  some  poor  clerk  in 
a  merchant's  office  ;  he  is  a  shopman  behind  a  counter ;  he  is  air 
usher  in  a  school ;  he  has  gone  to  Australia,  and  is  a  wi-etched 
Bhepherd.  What  else  can  a  poor  boy  become  ?  Great  man  f 
B&hl  you  are  all  fools  together,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  But  go  on.  go 
on,  if  it  will  make  you  hap};y ;  go  on  tiU  you  find  out  the  truth." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOPES     AND     FEARS. 

In  the  year  ]  854  began  the  Paissian  war.  To  me,  be<»an«6  in 
those  days  I  read  few  papers  and  took  small  interest  in  politics,  Ine 
first  signs  of  the  impending  struggle  came  from  the  Polish  Bana/ik. 
Here,  from  the  autumn  of  1853,  there  reigned  an  unwonted 
animation.  Letters  and  foreign  newspapers  were  received  daily  ; 
secret  infoimation  was  whispered  about;  strangers  came  doA\Ti 
fi'om  London  ;  the  men  gathered  themselves  into  Httle  knots  and 
whispered.  The  most  eager  of  them  all  was  Wassielewski.  He 
was  transfoimed  ;  he  bore  himself  erect,  "^ith  head  thi^own  back  ; 
those  deep-set  eyes  of  his  lost  their  look  of  expectant  melancholy, 
and  were  blight  -^-ith  hope  ;  he  even  seemed  to  have  lost  his  limp. 
It  was  easy  for  me  to  understand  that  all  this  preliminaiy  joy 
meant  another  rising  in  Poland.  The  weakness  of  Piussia  was  to 
be  the  oppoi-tunity  of  my  compatriots.  In  this  quiet  retreat  they 
were  plotting  and  conspii-ing.  I  came  and  went  among  them  as  I 
pleased,  kno^^ii  to  eveiy  one.  They  did  not  tell  me  their  plans, 
but  I  observed  that  as  they  talked  their  eyes  fi'om  time  to  time 
tui'ned  to  me,  and  I  discerned  that  they  were  discussing  whether  I 
should  be  made  a  conspirator  with  the  rest  and  a  sharer  in  their 
visions.  I  understood — it  was  only  paii;  of  the  general  humiHation 
of  a  hunchback — that  they  were  undecided  whether  one  so  useless 
physically  could  not  be  of  use  in  the  way  of  his  name  ;  whether, 
in  fact,  it  was  woi-th  while  to  sacrifice  my  life,  as  well  as  their 
own,  because  I  was  Ladislas  Pulaski.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  a 
Pole  indeed,  in  the  strange  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  I,  too, 
might  be  called  upon  to  strike  my  blow,  such  as  it  was,  for  PoHsh 
freedom. 

I  had  been  kept  strangely  ignorant  up  to  this  time,  and  even 
later,  of  my  own  family  histoiy  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
^hich  I  was  brought  to  England.  I  knew  that  I  was  the  son  of  a 
PoHsh  noble  ;  that  my  father  perished  in  one  of  the  obscure  and 
hopeless  village  risings  which  took  place  some  years  after  the  great 
insurrection  of  1831,  and  were  too  local  to  be  recorded  in  contem- 
porary  histoiy ;  also,  that  it  was  old  Wassielewski  who  brought  me, 
a  mere  infant,  in  his  own  arms,  safely  to  England.  When  I  asked 
the  Captain  for  foi-ther  inforaiation,  he  put  ofi"  the  question.  When, 
as  a  feoy,  I  asked  Wassielewski,  he  patted  my  head  kindly,  and 
bade  me  wait.  I  understood,  therefore,  very  early,  that  there  was 
more  to  be  told  in  somebody's  good  time. 
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1  believe  that  it  was  by  the  Captain's  wish  that  I  was  kept  frcsi 
the  kno^Yledge  of  things  which  might  have  maddened  my  bopsh 
brain  ;  because  I  can  hardly  give  Wassielewski  credit  for  an  act  q\ 
forbearance  towards  the  Romanoff  name  which  lasted  twenty  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  when  it  became  quite  certain  that  Russia 
would  have  to  face  the  strongest  combination  of  allies  ever  fonned, 
the  day  of  deliverance  seemed  to  be  daTsiiing  for  Poland.  It  was 
a  delusive  hope,  as  we  know,  because  Pmssia  and  Austiia,  farti- 
cipes  crlminis,  could  not  look  on  in  silence  while  the  Russian  part 
of  the  divided  land  fi'eed  itself  and  set  a  bad  example  to  their  o-^ii 
Poles.  I  have  sometimes  dreamed  an  impossible  thing — that 
Germany,  \shich  pretends  to  be  the  most  advanced  outpost  of 
civilisation,  and  Austria,  which  boasts  of  her  easy  rule,  might 
some  day  join  together  and  restore  their  share  in  the  unholy 
partition  to  Liberty.  "WTiat  madness  possessed  them  evai'  to  dis- 
member that  ancient  kingdom  of  independent  Slavs,  which  could 
never  threaten  Germany  and  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
barbaric  Muscovite  ?  But  it  was  a  foolish  di'eam.  Nations  never 
voluntarily  make  reparation.  Unto  the  fourth  and  even  the  fifth 
generation  they  pay  for  crimes  in  their  childi'en's  blood  ;  but  they 
do  not  make  atonement  for  the  sin. 

AMiile  the  hopes  of  the  exiles  were  highest,  IVassielewski  began 
to  tell  me  tales  of  Polish  daring  and  Russian  cnielty. 

"  You  are  a  Pole,"  he  used  to  finish  his  narrative,  "  remember 
always  that  you  are  a  Pole.  You  owe  yourself  to  your  country.  It 
may  be  youi-  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  to  die  in  her  cause.  The  day 
is  coiiiing  when  you  will  have  to  act. 

Bat  as  yet,  nothing  of  my  father. 

In  those  days,  too,  Herr  Riiumer  first  began  to  talk  to  me.  I 
met  him  at  Mr.  Tyrrell's  office,  and  he  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
his  lodgings,  which  were,  as  I  have  explained,  the  first  floor  of 
Augustus  Brambler's  house. 

Here  he  received  me  -with  great  cordiality.  Indoors  he  removed 
the  blue  spectacles,  which  he  habitually  wore  in  the  streets,  and 
showed  a  pair  of  keen  bright  eyes  whicn  certainly  did  not  look  as 
if  they  required  any  shelter  fi'om  the  light.  His  room  was 
furnished  '^ith  great  smiplicity,  like  the  quarters  of  an  officer  on 
activa  semce — a  table,  a  sideboard,  one  or  two  chaii's — his  own 
being  a  wooden  armchair — a  slip  of  caqDet  before  the  fire — a 
pianoforte — constituted  all  that  his  simple  wants  requii-ed.  On 
the  wall  hung  one  or  two  v\-eapons,  a  pair  of  rapiers  crossed,  a 
rifie,  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  On  the  mantelshelf  were  two  or 
three  pipes,  and  a  cigar-case.    In  the  open  sideboard  I  observed  a 
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goodly  row  of  bottles,  -^-liicli  I  riglitly  judged  from  thefr  shape  and 
colour  of  the  glass  to  contain  German  \\-ine.  Herr  Raumer  drank 
every  day  a  bottle  of  this  for  dinner  and  another  bottle  before 
going  to  bed.  He  had  one  of  those  heads  which  are  never  the 
worse  for  wie,  however  much  they  swallow, 

I  felt  very  small  sitting  opposite  this  big  man  with  the  keen 
eyes  which  looked  straight  through  me,  his  gi'eat  head  crowned 
^ith  a  mass  of  grey  hair,  his  face,  which  looked  like  the  face 
of  one  who  commanded  men  habitually,  adorned  with  the  heavy 
white  moustache  and  the  long  white  eyebrows ;  the  strong  and 
resolute  chin,  the  upright  pose,  the  veiy  strength  in  the  man's 
figure — all  this  impressed  me. 

He  saw  that  I  was  impressed,  and  I  think  it  pleased  him. 

He  began  to  talk  at  once  about  Poland.  He  had  long,  he  said, 
felt  deeply  for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  my  unfortunate 
country.  Unhappily,  as  I  knew,  he  was  a  German,  and  in 
Germany  there  were  some  s^nnpathies  which  w^ere  not  to  be 
openly  expressed.  If  a  German  gentleman,  he  said,  desired 
libei-ty  of  the  Press,  freedom  of  discussion,  elevation  of  the 
masses,  liberal  institutions,  the  restoration  of  Poland,  or  any 
kindred  thing,  it  behoved  him  to  be  silent  and  possess  his  soul 
in  patience.  Here  in  England,  and  the  doors  closed,  alone  with 
a  Polish  gentleman,  he  could  speak  his  mind.  The  fact  was, 
the  condition  of  things  not  only  in  Eussia,  but  also  in  Austria 
iind  Prussia,  was  deplorable.  He  saw  before  him  one  who  had 
suffered  in  the  cause — I  thought  afterwards  that  my  own  exertions 
in  the  cause  as  a  year- old  baby  hardly  entitled  me  to  speak  as  a 
mai-t}T — he  could  tell  me  cases  of  Russian  cruelty  which  would 
m!ake  my  blood  boil. 

"There  is,"  he  said,  "thank  Heaven!  left  to  mankind  the 
sacred  duty  of  rebellion.  The  Czar  knows  of  this,  and  trembles 
on  his  throne.  From  generation  to  generation  the  duty  is  handed 
down.  Even  now,"  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  "  even  at  this 
very  moment,  it  is  whispered  that  the  Poles  are  meditating 
another  insurrection.  Russia's  weakness  is  Poland's  opportunity. 
AMiile  her  energies  are  all  bent  upon  the  war,  the  Poles  will  rise 
again,  and  proclaim  the  Republic  of  Warsaw.  But  of  course 
your  friends  in  the  Polish  Barrack  tell  you  all  that  is  going  on."  ^ 

"  Indeed  they  do  not,"  I  replied,  with  a  jealous  feeling  that  if 
they  did  I  should  hardly  be  justified  in  retailing  their  information 
to  one  who,  however  much  he  might  sympathise  with  the  cause, 
was  certainly  not  a  Pole. 

*«  I  imagine,"  he  said,  "  but  of  course  I  know  nothing,  that  an 
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attempt  will  te  made  this  very  year.  It  seems  a  favonral)l« 
moment.  The  Polish  exiles  will  return  to  join  in  the  mr)vement. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  they  might  succeed.  And  bo 
Wassielewski  tells  you  nothing.     It  seems  hardly  fair." 

"  Nothing." 

It  did  not  strike  me  till  aftei*wards  that  it  t^<is  strange  that 
HeiT  Raumer  should  know  anj-thing  of  WassielewsKi. 

"  Ah  !  he  thinks  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  And  yet  you  are 
Beventeen,  you  ai^  strong,  and  can  handle  a  gun.  It  is  not  well 
of  Wassielewski.  Courage,  my  boy,  I  prophesy  that  many  a 
Russian  shall  fall  by  your  hand  yet." 

He  always  spoke  on  the  assumption  that  another  outbreak  was 
to  come,  that  I  was  to  take  pai-t  in  it,  and  that  the  Poles  were 
keeping  the  knowledge  of  my  otmi  past  from  me.  The  prospect 
had  its  charm,  even  to  me,  the  peacefal  musician.  I  do  believe 
that,  hunchback  as  I  was,  I  should  have  played  the  part  of  a  man 
had  Fate  willed  that  I  was  to  revisit  my  native  country. 

He  changed  the  subject  and  presently  began  talking  about 
music.  Then  he  sat  at  the  pianofoi-te  and  began  to  run  his 
fingers  up  and  down  the  keys.  He  could  not  play,  but  ha 
possessed — many  men  do — an  almost  instinctive  power  of  picking 
out  melodies,  and  filling  them  ^nth  simple  chords.  He  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  Gennan  national  au's,  and  then  he  began  to 
sing  them.  We  all  know  them  now,  these  simple  lieder  with 
the  tears  in  eveiy  bar — but  twenty  years  ago  they  were  not  so 
well  known.  He  sang  them  sentimentally,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  strange  rasp  in  the  voice,  musically.  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  sang. 

"The  sorrows,"  he  said,  "of  other  people  are  so  very  sad — 
at  a  distance.     Seen  close,  they  annoy." 

But  the  weeks  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  done.  As  hope 
changed  to  doubt  the  faces  of  the  Poles  gi-ew  despondent, 
Wassielewski  left  off  telling  his  stories  of  Polish  valour ;  he 
lost  his  look  of  eager  expectation,  and  he  hung  his  head,  as 
before,  with  dejected  aii'  and  mournful  deep-set  eyes. 

*'  It  is  all  over,"  said  Herr  Piaumer  one  evening.  "  Your 
fife  is  safe,  friend  Ladislas.  For  so  much  you  ought  to  be 
thaukfal.  And  the  Russians  need  not  fear  your  rifle  for  another 
year  or  two.  No  doubt,"  he  added  with  a  gentle  sneer,  "  they 
ai'e  thankful,  too." 

*'Why  is  it  all  over?" 

"  Because  Austria  and  Prussia  will  not  pennit  revolt.  Hare 
they  not  got  Poles  of  their  ov,Ta  ?  " 
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I  began  to  declaim  about  tlie  -wickedness  of  Govemments  and 
statesmen. 

Herr  Raiimer  beard  me  politely, 

Tben  be  filled  another  pipe,  leaving  tbe  old  one  to  cool,  di-ant 
ywo  glasses  of  bock,  and  replied  slovvly  : 

*'  Quite  true,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  No  doubt  at  your  age  I 
§bould  bave  tbougbt,  and  perhaps  said,  the  same  thing.  Tbe 
■uickedness  of  diplomatists  is  a  reproach  to  modem  civilisation. 
Yet,  if  you  consider  the  r^iatter,  you  -^^ill  ackno^vledge  that 
■without  their  wickedness^;  there  would  be  really  very  little  in 
life  worth  having.  No  indignation,  no  sermons,  no  speakers 
at  meetings,  no  societies.     What  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  l" 

*'  We  could  do  without  societies,"  I  said. 

"  A  great  deal  more  would  go  if  political  and  other  wickedness 
are  to  go.  There  would  be  no  annies,  no  officers,  no  lawyers, 
no  doctors,  no  clergjinen.  The  newspapers  would  have  nothing 
to  say,  because  the  course  of  the  world  could  be  safely  predicted 
by  anyone.  All  youi'  learned  professions  would  be  gone  at  a 
blow.'' 

I  laughed. 

**  Music  and  painting  would  remain." 

••But  what  would  the  painters  do  for  subjects?  Yon  can't 
create  any  interest  in  the  picture  of  a  fat  and  happy  family. 
There  would  be  no  materials  for  pathos.  No  one  would  die 
under  a  hundred ;  and,  as  he  would  be  a  good  man,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  his  after  fate.  No  one  would  be  ill.  All 
filike  would  be  vii'tuous,  contented,  happy and  dull." 

"Why  dull?" 

*'  Why  dull  ?  Because  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  fight, 
to  fear,  to  guard  against.  Dull?"  he  took  his  pipe  fi'om  his 
mouth,  and  ya'\;Mied.  "  Dull  ?  The  human  brain  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  appalling,  of  a  more  sleepy  dulness  than  that 
•of  the  world  gone  good." 

"  At  least,  the  rulers  of  the  world  are  supposed  to  be  always 
trying  to  bring  that  end  about." 

"  Supposed,  my  young  fiiend?  Yes,  by  you,  and  enthusiastic 
joung  gentlemen  like  yourself.  Dull  ?  ^^^ly,  if  you  think  of 
it,  you  would  not  even  have  youi'  \drtues  left,  because  there  would  \ 
be  no  need  for  them.  Braveiy,  self-denial,  patience,  resignation, 
ijiatriotism,  thrift — these  would  all  vanish,  because  there  would 
be  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them.  No,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  the 
svickedness  of  diplomatists  keeps  the  world  alive.  There  are 
always   plenty   of  fools   to   shout,    fling   up   their   caps,  believe 
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everything  fchey  are  told,  and  go  away  to  get  killed.  The  world 
go  good  ?  Much  as  I  deplore  the  ^^ickedness  of  ^^icked  man, 
I  trust  that  general  goodness  may  not  happen  in  my  time." 

Herr  Raumer  was  right.  There  was  no  Polish  rising.  But 
our  little  colony  was  broken  up  and  thinned  by  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  exiles.  Some  went  out  on  secret  seiv^ce  :  some 
fought  in  the  Turkish  lines  ;  a  few  volunteered  in  the  English  and 
French  armies  ;  some  joined  the  German  Legion.  But  Wassie- 
lewski  stayed  on,  sadder,  more  hollow-eyed  than  ever. 

^  m  ^  *  *  *  m 

One  day,  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  was  saluted  in  the 
street — it  was  on  the  Hard — by  a  tall  and  good-looking  young 
sailor,  in  his  naval  rig,  the  handiest  ever  invented. 

"  Hope  you're  well,  sir." 

It  was  Jem  Hex. 

I  shook  hands  -^ith  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  aboard 
the  Im^erieuse  for  the  Baltic  Sea  Fleet,  and  that  they  hoped  to 
have  a  lively  time. 

The  Baltic  Fleet !  The  war  was  a  real  thing;  then.  And  good- 
natured  Jem  was  going  to  have  the  honour  ot  fighting  for  his 
country. 

He  seemed  to  take  it  very  easily ;  and  he  had  all  the  old  sea- 
dog's  confidence  in  thrashing  the  enemy. 

I  asked  him  after  Moses. 

*'  Moses,"  he  replied,  in  a  hesitating  way.  *'  Moses — well — 
Mr.  Pulaski — if  I  were  you,  sir — I  don't  think  I'd  ask  about 
Moses.    He  hasn't  turned  out — not  what  you  might  call  a  credit." 

One  figure  I  missed,  among  others,  fi'om  the  row  of  wooden- 
legged  veterans  on  the  beach. 

It  was  that  of  Mrs.  Jeram's  erring  husband.  The  old  man  fell 
ofi"  his  stool  one  night,  outside  his  wife's  house,  in  a  fit.  She  took 
him  in  and  nursed  him  till  he  died.  So  they  were  reconciled, 
Audi  then  Mrs.  Jeram  came  to  be  housekeeper  to  the  Captain. 

CHAPTER  X. 

WAR. 

War  !  I  was  eighteen  at  the  close  of  the  "  long,  long  canker  of 
Peace,"  as  Tennyson  called  it — why  does  eveiy  poet  tij  to  be  a 
Tyrtaeus  ?  And  why  should  holy  Peace  be  called  cankerous  ? 
The  country  put  on  its  rusty  aimour,  sharpened  its  swords,  and 
sent  out  a£jed  generals  brought  up  lq  old  traditions  of  Peninsular 
times.      WTien   news   came    of    the   fir^t    Tui'kish   successes   at 


Oltenltza,  and  we  read  of  tlie  gallant  defence  of  Sillstria,  one 
began  to  realise  that  we  were  actually  in  the  piping  times  of  war. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  pleased  and  excited,  independently  of  my 
private,  and  Polish,  reasons  for  excitement.  It  seemed  to  my 
foolish  understanding  that  the  foi-ty  years  since  Waterloo,  those 
years  in  which  the  world  had  done  so  much  in  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful way  to  make  wars  more  bloody,  had  been  quite  wasted  and 
thrown  away.  The  making  of  railways,  the  construction  of 
steamers,  the  gro"tti;h  of  great  armaments,  were  things  done 
slowly  and  without  dramatic  tableaux.  Now  what  the  world 
likes,  in  contemplating  the  never-ending  human  comedy,  is  that 
from  time  to  time  the  cui-tain  should  fall  for  a  few  moments  on  a 
thiilling  and  novel  situation.     This  we  were  going  to  have. 

''  It  is  splendid,  Cis,"  I  cried,  with  the  latest  war  news  in  my 
hand.  "  Splendid.  Now  we  are  going  to  live  in  history.  We 
too  shall  hear  hymns  to  the  God  of  battles  ;  we  shall  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  war  fever ;  we  shall  k  low  how  men  feel  who 
live  in  a  time  of  battles,  sieges,  and  victories." 

Celia  did  not  respond  as  I  expected  to  this  newly-born  martial 
enthusiasm. 

'*  And  the  soldiers  will  be  killed,"  she  said  sadly.  "  The  poor 
soldiers.     What  does  war  mean  to  them  but  death  and  wounds  ?  " 

"  And  gloiy,  Cis.     They  die  for  their  countiw." 

"  I  would  rather  they  lived  for  their  country.  Laddy,  if  the 
new  histoiy  that  we  are  going  to  live  in  is  to  be  like  the  old,  I 
wish  it  was  over  and  done  with.  For  the  old  is  nothing  but  the 
murdering  of  soldiers.  I  am  sick  of  reading  how  the  world  can 
get  no  justice  without  fighting  for  it." 

Looked  at  from  Celia's  point  of  view,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  there  is  something  in  her  statement.  So  many  kings  ;  so 
many  battles ;  so  many  soldiers  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour. 
Blow  the  tiTimpets ;  beat  the  drams ;  biing  along  the  car  of 
Victory ;  have  a  solemn  Te  Beum ;  and  then  sit  down  and  make 
all  things  ready  for  the  next  campaign. 

"  A\Tiat  good,"  this  foolish  young  person  went  on,  **  does  the 
glory  of  a  nameless  soldier  shot  in  a  field,  and  buried  in  a  trench, 
do  to  his  mourning  people  ?  I  know,  Laddy,  needs  must  that  wai 
come,  but  let  him  who  appeal?  to  the  sword  die  by  the  sword." 

"When  General  Fevrier  laid  low  the  author  of  the  world's  dis- 
turban.'^,  and  the  Poles  lamented  because  their  enemy  was  gone 
before  they  had  had  time  to  throw  one  more  defiance  in  his  teeth, 
I  thougnt  of  Celia's  words,  and  thej  seemed  prophetic. 

*'  Why  do  the  Russians  fight  the  Turks  ?  "  she  went  oa.  "  "Wliat 
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harm  have  the  Tui'ks  done  to  the  Russians,  or  Russians  te 
Tm-ks  ?  " 

I  suggested  outraged  and  oppressed  Christians. 

"  Then  let  the  Christians  rise  and  free  themselves,"  shft  went 
on,  **  and  let  us  help  them.  But  not  in  the  Czar's  way.  ArA  as 
for  the  soldiers,  would  they  not  all  be  far  happier  at  home  ">'' 

Nor  could  any  argument  of  mine  alter  her  opinion  on  this  point; 
fl  heresy  which  strikes  at  the  veiy  root  of  all  wars. 

To  he  sure,  if  we  read  history  all  through— say  the  history  of 
Cribbon,  the  most  bloodthirsty  historian  I  know — it  would  be  diffi- 
■cult  to  find  a  single  one  out  of  his  wars  that  was  chosen  by  the 
■people.  "  Now  then,  you  drilled  men,"  says  Iving  or  Kaiser, 
**  get  up  and  kill  each  other."  The  Official  Gazette  proclaims 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  shouting  of  war-cries,  and  tossing  of  caps 
— the  value  of  which  we  know  in  this  critical  age.  But  the  people 
do  not  get  up  of  their  o^ii  accord.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fight- 
ing again  in  the  Chronicles  of  old  Froissart,  but  I  remember  no 
mention  anj-^here  of  popular  joy  over  it.  The  historian  is  toe 
honest  to  pretend  such  nonsense.  In  fact  it  never  occurred  t^ 
him  that  people  could  like  it.  They  were  told  to  put  on  their 
ii'on  hats,  grasp  their  pikes,  and  make  the  best  of  things.  They 
obeyed  ^ith  resignation ;  their  fathers  had  done  the  same  thing , 
they  had  been  taught  that  war  was  one  of  the  sad  necessities  of 
life — that,  and  pestilence,  and  the  tyi'anny  of  priests,  and  the 
unceriainty  of  justice ;  you  had  to  fight  just  as  you  had  to  work, 
or  to  be  bom,  or  to  die  ;  the  pike  was  an  emblem  of  fate.  For 
s^ise  and  mysterious  pui-poses  it  was  ordained  by  Providence  that 
you  were  to  be  cuffed  and  beaten  by  your  officers  before  being 
poked  thi'ough  the  body  by  the  iron  point  of  the  enemy's  pike.  It 
has  been,  hitherto,  impossible  for  mankind  to  get  out  of  this 
mediaeval  way  of  thinking ;  some  Continental  nations,  who  believe 
they  are  quite  the  advance-guard  of  ci-\-ilisation,  even  go  so  far  as 
to  preseiwe  the  cuffing  to  this  day  as  part  of  their  Heaven-sent 
institutions.  It  is  taught  in  the  schools  as  belonging  to  the 
Divine  Order,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  v.ith  resignation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  expect  actual  love  fsr 
cuffing — with  desii'e  for  more  cuffing — fi'om  modem  Pmssians, 
any  more  than  from  medieval  French  or  English. 

Not  one  single  common  soldier,  among  all  the  millions  wlio 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  modern  armies,  wants  to  go  fighting. 
And  yet  what  a  lot  of  fighting  there  is  ! 

Suppose,  some  day,  when  the  glorious  army  on  either  side  was 
ordered  to  advance,  the  brave  fellows  were  to  sit  down  instead 
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with  a  cheerful  gnn,  leaving  the  kings  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  ir 
a  duel. 

Now  and  then,  things  getting  really  intolerable,  the  pc-oplewate 
up  and  have  a  Jacquerie,  a  Revolution,  or  a  RefonnaUcn.  But 
that  is  civil  war,  the  only  kind  of  war  which  the  unpatriotic  mob 
really  cares  about. 

"  All  the  world,"  said  foolish  Cis,  "  prapng  daily  for  peace. 
And  praying  for  peace  since  ever  they  began  to  pray  at  all.  And 
what  has  come  of  it  ?  " 

''  I  do  not  see  much  good,"  said  the  Captain,  who  took  the 
mediaeval  view  about  war,  "  in  praying  for  what  you  must  help 
yourself  to.  If  all  the  world  agreed  on  peace,  there  would  bo 
peace.  And  then  it  would  be  no  good  having  a  bigger  fleet  than 
your  neighbour." 

I  try  to  put  my  obvious  point  in  a  new  and  striking  light :  that 
nations  who  will  not  sit  still,  but  get  up  quarrels  ^^ith  other  nations, 
ought  to  have  all  theii'  arms  taken  from  them.  Fancy  Russia  without 
an  army  or  a  fleet,  obliged  to  live  peacefully  and  develop  herself! 
"Why,  in  ten  years  she  would  be  civilised  ;  and  then  we  should  see 
strange  things.  But  my  point,  however  cleverly  put,  will  not  con- 
vince the  Captain,  whose  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  war  are  based 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  superior  fleet. 

After  all,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  the  adopted  son  of  a  land  like 
this  isle  of  England,  wbich  can  never  again,  we  hope,  be  made  to 
seiwe  the  ambition  of  kings  and  priests  ;  never  more  drive  her  sons 
by  the  thousand  to  the  slaughter-house,  or  her  daughters  to  lamen- 
tations and  tears,  for  aggrandisement.  The  only  countiy  in  Europe 
of  which  such  a  boast  may  be  made. 

When  \ai\  it  cease  ?  AMien  will  men  be  strong  enough  to  say, 
*' Enough  ;  we  will  have  no  more  of  your  military  caste  ;  we  will 
have  no  more  of  your  great  armies  ;  we  will  never  fight  again,  ex- 
cept to  defend  ourselves  ?  " 

And  Russia  to  set  herself  up  as  the  protector  of  Christians ! 
Russia  to  be  the  advocate  of  humanity  !  Russia  the  champion  of 
civilisation  !  Ask  the  opinions  of  Poland  on  these  points  ;  go  seek 
those  of  Turkestan  ;  of  Circassia ;  of  Khiva ;  of  Siberia.  Call  on  the 
Czar  and  the  Court  to  tell  their  secret  histoiy  which  eveiybody  knows ; 
on  the  nobles  to  lay  bare  the  stoiy  of  their  lives  ;  on  the  officers  to 
confess  theii'  barbaric  licence  ;  on  the  judges  and  officials  to  confess 
their  corruption ;  on  the  priests  to  explain  how  they  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  Christian  life.  Call  on  police,  secret  agents,  spies, 
ministers,  governors,  and  soldiers  to  speak  of  Russia's  Christian 
virtues  in  brutal  beatings,  torture  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  infamous 
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delations,  nniversal  bribery,  filthy  prisons,  and  inhuman  punish* 
ments.  That  done,  ^\ish  the  ai-ms  of  Russia  success,  and  pray 
that  all  the  world  may  become  Cossack,  and  the  kings  of  the  world 
imitators  of  the  Czar. 

But  I  am  a  Pole,  and  may  be  supposed  consequently  to  hate 
Russia.  That  is  a  popular  error.  The  Poles  do  not  hate  Rus- 
Bians.  Their  qualities,  their  characteristics,  are  ours,  because  we 
are  all  of  one  common  stock  ;  as  for  their  vices,  they  are  encour- 
aged  by  the  governing  class,  because  without  the  degi-adation  oi 
ignorance  and  diink  they  could  not  be  depended  on,  these  poor 
mujiks,  to  obey  orders.  We  only  hate  the  Romanoffs,  who  are 
Gennans.  But  we  like  the  Russians.  And  the  English  people 
will  find  out,  on  that  day  when  the  great  unwieldy  empire  drops  to 
pieces,  and  the  spectre  of  the  Romanoff  terror  is  laid  for  ever, 
what  good  qualities  there  are  in  Russian,  Muscovite,  or  Pole,  and 
how  by  the  aid  of  the  Devil,  who  invented  autocratic  rule,  the  good 
has  been  peiwei-ted  into  evil. 

But  T^That  had  the  English  and  the  Russian  soldier  done  to  each 
other,  that  they  should  be  made  to  fight  ? 

A  most  foolish  and  jealous  girl's    question.       And    yet — and 

y^^^ — 

And  yet — it  was  pitifal  to  see  our  brave  fellows,  full  of  fire  and 
enthusiasm,  go  down  the  nan-ow  streets  of  the  town  to  the  Dock- 
yard Gates  on  theii'  way  to  the  East.  They  marched  in  loose 
order,  headed  by  the  Colonel,  the  bands  plajdng  "  The  Gii^l  I  left 
behind  me."  The  streets  were  lined  with  the  townspeople ;  the 
women  cr}-ing,  some  of  them  even  kissing  the  soldiers  ;  the  men 
waving  hats  and  shouting ;  the  children  laughing  and  running  for 
joy  at  so  splendid  a  spectacle.  Among  the  honest  faces  of  tho 
rough  and  rude  soldiers — far  rougher,  far  ruder  then  than  now — you 
could  see  none  that  were  not  lifted  proudly,  flushed  with  hope. 
Drill  the  Muscovite  and  send  him  out  to  fight ;  he  '^ill  go,  and  he 
will  fight  as  he  has  been  taught,  a  dogged,  obedient  creature.  Ho 
asks  for  no  reason,  he  neither  questions  nor  ciiticises.  When  he 
begins  to  question,  the  end  of  the  Romanoffs  will  not  be  far  distant. 
Drill  a  Frenchman  and  order  him  into  the  field.  He  goes  -^ith  a 
yell  and  a  rush  like  a  tiger.  And  he  is  as  dangerous  as  a  man- 
eater.  The  German,  who,  more  than  all  men,  hates  soldiering, 
goes  unwilling,  patient,  sad.  He  is  among  other  men  the  least 
pleased  to  fight.  But  the  Englishman  goes  willingly,  quietly,  and 
without  shouting.  He  likes  fighting.  And  if  he  begins  he  means 
to  go  on. 

WTien  the  Dockyard  Gates  closed  upon  the  Adjutant  and  th« 


Doctor,  who  rode  last,  men  and  women  alike  turned  away  ^ith 
clioking  throats  and  swelhng  h&erts,  ashamed  to  shed  the  tears  that 
stood  in  their  eves. 

The  men  were  going  to  fight  for  their  country.  Could  there  be 
a  nobler  thing  than  to  fight,  and  for  that  sacred  cause  to  die  ? 

And  yet  Celia  asked,  what  had  Russians  and  Engli-dimen  dono 
to  each  other  that  they  should  fight  ? 

Some  day  perhaps  even  in  my  own  time,  the  pale  figure  of  Ee  vo- 
lution, red-capped,  gaunt,  and  strong,  will  stalL  into  the  Summer 
Palace,  and  bring  out  the  Romanofi's,  disturbers  of  the  v/orld's 
peace,  one  by  one.  "  See,"  she  Tvill  say  to  the  onlookers,  "  they 
are  but  men,  these  Czars,  two-forked  radishes,  like  yourselves. 
They  are  not  stronger,  bigger-brained,  or  longer-lived  than  you. 
They  are  troubled  by  exactly  the  same  passions  ;  they  have  no 
better  education  than  the  best  of  you.  But  they  must  have  war  to 
delude  ignorant  people,  and  keep  them  from  asking  questions.  As 
for  yoa  eighty  millions,  you  want  peace,  with  the  chance  of  grow- 
ing crops,  and  enjoying  sweet  love  of -^ife  and  children.  Once  get 
this  family  with  all  their  friends  across  the  frontier,  with  strict 
orders  that  they  are  not  to  come  back  any  more,  and  you  shall  have 
all  that  you  reasonably  want." 

That  is  what  the  eager- faced  woman  with  the  PhiTgian  cap  said, 
eighty  years  ago,  to  the  French,  who  believed  her,  and  proceeded 
to  act  in  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They  made  a  mess  of 
it  because  they  expected  too  much.  But  they  set  an  example,  and 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  that  example. 

Day  after  day  the  tramp  of  soldiers  down  the  streets,  infantrj-, 
cavalry,  ai-tilleiy,  all  alike  light-hearted,  all  startmg  on  the  journey 
of  death  as  if  it  were  a  picnic. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  first  fighting  we  grew  less  tender- 
hearted, and  sent  out  fi-esh  squadrons  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
but  fewer  tears.  The  war  fever  was  upon  us,  pulses  beat  fiercely, 
we  had  less  thought  for  the  individual  men  and  more  for  the  anny. 
"We  were  bound  to  vdn  somehow,  and  the  soldiers  went  out  to  \nii 
for  us.  If  they  fell — but  we  did  not  think  too  much,  then,  about 
falling.  Individual  life  is  only  valuable  in  time  of  peace.  In 
times  of  war  it  has  a  commercial  value  of  its  own. — life  for  life,  and 
perhaps  one  life  for  ten  if  we  are  lucky. 

♦'  I  daresay,"  said  the  Captain  one  day,  "  that  there  is  a 
Russian  way  of  looking  at  things,  though  hang  me  if  I  can  seo 
it.  But,  mark  me,  Laddy,  unless  a  man  sticks  tight  as  wax  to  his 
own  side,  shuts  his  ears  to  the  other  side,  won't  hear  of  an  argu- 
la^nt,  that  man  can't  fight  happy.     There's  no  comfort  in  a  battle 
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unless  jou  feel  you're  on  the  Lord's  side.  Wheref )re  hang  all 
69a  la^^Ters,  and  let  eveiy  man,  now,  hate  a  Russian  as  if  he  weje 
the  DeTil." 

To  do  our  red-jackets  justice,  that  is  about  what  they  did. 

Besides  the  long  lines  of  soldiers  embarking  eveiy  week  in  the 
huge  transports,  there  were  the  preparation  and  the  despatch  of 
the  great  and  splendid  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  Fleets. 

It  is  something  to  have  lived  in  a  time  when  such  sh.ps  were  to 
he  seen.  It  is  a  memoiy  which  binds  one  to  the  past  to  think  of 
that  day,  in  March,  1854,  when  the  Baltic  Fleet  set  sail  amid  the 
prayers  of  the  nation.  Never  was  so  gallant  a  fleet  sent  forth 
fi'om  any  shore,  never  were  shores  more  crowded  ^^ith  those  who 
came  to  criticise  and  stayed  to  cheer.  We  had  already — Cis  and 
I  among  the  number — cheered  old  Charley  Napier  when  he 
walked  dov.-n  the  pier  to  embark  on  his  ship,  pounding  the  timbers 
with  his  sturdy  little  legs  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  Russians. 
To-day  he  was  on  board  the  Dnlze  of  Wellington,  the  biggest  ship 
in  the  world,  a  gi'eat  floating  fortress  mounting  a  hundi-ed  and 
thiiiy-one  guns,  built  to  sail  when  uind  was  fair,  with  a  crew  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  an  admiral  who  meant  fighting.  No  one  who 
ever  saw  that  day  will  forget  the  departure  of  the  Fleet.  It  was 
a  fi'esh  and  breezy  day  in  March ;  the  sun  came  out  in  occasional 
gleams,  and  shot  long  aiTows  of  light  athwart  the  clouds.  The 
sea  was  dark  "^-ith  multitudes  of  boats,  yachts,  steamers,  and  craft 
of  all  kinds  ;  the  shore  was  black  with  the  thousands  who  sat 
there  watching  for  the  signal  to  be  given.  And  riding  at  anchor 
lay  the  ships  on  which  the  fortimes  of  England  depended.  There 
was  the  St.  Jean  cVAcre,  of  a  hundred  guns;  the  Royal  George,  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty — she  floated  over  the  place  where  lay  the 
bones  of  her  namesake,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Kempenfeldt, 
when  he  went  do^ii  with  "  t-^icc  four  hundi'ed  men,"  and  almost 
as  many  women  ;  the  Princess  Royal,  of  ninety-one  guns  ;  the 
Irtiperieuse  and  the  Arrogant — I  was  launched  on  board  the 
Arrogant,  and  remembered  her  well — there  were,  all  told,  in  that 
Baltic  Fleet,  though  all  were  not  gathered  together,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  ships.  Presently  we  saw  the  Queen's  steamer,  the 
Fairy — the  pretty  little  yacht,  with  her  three  sloping  masts — 
threading  her  graceful  way  s^^iftly  in  and  out  of  the  ships,  while 
the  Jack  Tars  manned  the  yardarm,  and  cheered  till  the 
shore  took  it  up  'uith  echoes  and  the  counter- cheering  of  the 
epectators.  When  the  old  men  with  Nehemiah  saw  the  diminished 
glories  of  the  Second  Temple,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept.    When  the  old  men  on  cur  shore  saw  the  magnified  glories 


of  the  Victorian  fleet,  they  lifted  up  their  voicos  and  wept, 
thinking  of  the  days  that  were  no  more,  the  breezy  battle  -^ith  a 
foe  who  dared  to  fight,  the  long  chase  of  a  flying  enemy,  the 
cutting-out,  the  harvest  of  a  score  of  prizes.  This  time,  with 
better  ships,  better  crews,  we  were  going  on  a  fool's  quest,  because 
all  the  good  we  did  was  to  keep  the  Russians  T\'ithin  their  port. 
Well,  our  trade  was  safe.  That  was  a  great  thing.  The  ships 
would  go  up  and  do-^ii  the  broad  ocean  without  fear  of  the 
Russians,  because  these  were  all  skulking  behind  Cronstadt 
towers.  I  am  not  a  Muscov,  but  a  Pole,  yet  I  was  ashamed  for 
the  Russian  sailors,  who  were  not  allowed  to  strike  a  blow  for 
their  countiy,  while  the  soldiers  were  dpng  in  thousands,  dogged, 
silent,  long-suffering,  in  obedience  to  the  Czar  whom  they  igno- 
rantly  worship. 

They  sailed,  the  Queen  leailing  the  way.  Out  flew  the  white 
canvas,  fluttering  for  a  moment  in  the  windy  sunshine,  and  then, 
with  set  pui-pose,  bellying  full  before  the  breeze,  and  marshalling 
each  brave  ship  to  her  place  in  the  grand  procession. 

The  Annada  passed  out  of  sight,  and  we  all  went  home.  The 
Captain  was  moved  to  the  extent  of  a  double  ration  that  night ; 
also,  he  sang  a  song.  And  at  prayers,  he  invented  a  new  petition 
of  his  o-^Ti  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Fleet.  There  were 
occasions,  he  said,  when  if  a  man  did  not  feel  religious  he  didn't 
deseiTO  to  be  kept  on  the  ship's  books  any  longer.  And  he  told 
»is — Cis  was  staying  with  us  that  day — for  a  thousandth  time  the 
story  of  Navarino. 

When  the  fleets  were  gone,  and  the  soldiers  nearly  all  sent  off, 
we  began  to  look  for  news.  For  a  long  time  there  came  little, 
Charley  Napier  told  his  men  to  sharpen  their  cutlasses  ;  that  was 
just  what  the  old  fellow  would  do,  because,  if  he  got  a  chance  of 
fightmg,  he  meant  fighting.  But  he  did  not  get  that  chance. 
Within  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt,  in  ignoble  safety,  lay  the 
Russian  fleet,  afi'aid  to  come  out.  There  was  a  little  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg,  Helsingfors,  and  Bomarsund  ;  we  made  as 
much  as  we  could  of  it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  like  the  fighting 
which  the  old  men  remembered.  And  only  a  few  prizes  here  and 
there.  One  was  brought  in,  I  remember,  by  the  Argus,  at  sight 
of  which  we  all  turned  out  to  cheer.  The  Captain  sorrowfully 
said  that  in  the  good  old  days  when  he  entered  the  Navy,  about 
the  year  1805,  he  might  have  been  in  command  of  a  dozen  such 
l^rizes  every  year. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE    WAK,    AND    AFTER. 

That  summer  of  1854  was  a  long  and  dreaiy  time.  We  were  waYiLg 
for  something  to  be  done,  and  nothing  was  done.  Good  Heayens  ! 
Were  our  generals  stupid  or  incajiable,  or  were  they  dreaming  away 
the  time  ?  Who  does  not  remember  the  cholera  at  Vama,  after 
the  long  and  unnecessary  delay,  the  sickness  of  the  troops  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck,  and  at  last  the  embarkation  for  the  Crimea  ? 
So  great  and  terrible  was  the  spectre  of  Russian  greatness,  that 
eyen  the  three  great  Powers  of  France,  Turkey,  and  England 
hesitated  before  attacking  this  monstrous  Frankenstein  in  his  den. 
They  went  at  last,  greatly  daring,  and  their  reward  was — Alma. 

And  then  followed  the  splendid  months  of  barren  victory — 
Inkermann,  the  soldier's  battle,  the  foolish  braggadocio  of  the 
Light  Cavalr}'  charge,  followed  by  the  cruel  winter  and  the  un* 
merited  sufferings  of  the  troops,  for  which  a  dozen  commissariat 
officers  ought  to  have  been  shot. 

About  this  time  I  saw  my  compatriots,  the  Russians,  for  the 
first  time.  Some  prisoners  were  brought  to  us ;  they  wore  flat 
caps  and  long  coats ;  they  had  good-natured  faces,  not  at  all 
foolish ;  they  had  wide  noses,  like  Tartars,  and  they  made  them- 
selves quite  happy  and  comfortable  with  us,  caiwing  all  soris  of 
toys,  and  showing  a  power  of  laughter  and  humour  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  devilry  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  attach 
to  the  Muscovite  character.  They  were  only  devils,  I  suppose,  by 
the  order  of  the  Czar,  and  in  the  ranks.  Outside  the  ranks  as 
peaceable,  docile,  and  quiet  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  wanted  to  gi'ew 
an  honest  crop  in  peace. 

But  how  we  received  the  news  in  those  days  !  With  cheers,  ^ith 
illuminations,  with  feastings,  with  receptions  of  captains,  generals, 
and  admii'als.  Still  the  exodus  of  our  juvenhis  went  on.  The 
juvenes  were  younger,  smaller,  and  more  rustic  in  appearance. 
They  all,  however,  had  the  same  gallant  bearing,  these  brave 
countiy  lads,  fi-esh  fi'om  the  plough  and  the  stable,  redolent  of 
Mother  Eaiih.  A  few  weeks  before,  and  they  were  leaning  against 
posts  in  the  village  street,  feeding  pigs,  driving  calves,  striding 
with  a  sideward  lui'ch  after  cows,  sitting  almost  mute  on  a  bench 
in  the  village  alehouse.  Now  they  were  well  set  up,  drilled,  in- 
spired vdih.  warlike  ardour,  filled  ^rith  new  ideas  of  duty,  responsi- 
bility, and  a  career;  ready  to  do — and  to  die.  Let  us  confess  that 
t]"io  readiness  to  die  is  always  qualified  by  that  belief  which  every 
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Bolilier  has,  that  he,  if  no  one  else,  "\Aill  be  the  one  por?'m  to 
escape.  If  it  were  not  for  that  saving  clause,  I  fear  that  even  in 
the  times  of  gi^eatest  danger  to  the  country  serA^ce  in  the  ra.nks 
would  not  he  popular.  Men  did  not  volunteer  for  those  chamiing 
fights  in  the  arena  before  Nero,  when  all  had  to  die  on  the  ground. 
Quite  the  contrary ;  thoy  disliked  that  kind  of  fight,  and  I  have 
often  thought  how  gi'eatly  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  combat 
vinuld  have  been  increased  if  the  combatants  had  been  told  before- 
hand that  one — say  the  bravest — would  have  his  life  spared,  w  /th 
a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  ever  afterwards.  Yos  morUun 
salutant  might  have  been  said  by  those  fi-esh-cheeked  young  Eng- 
lish lads  on  their  way  to  club  muskets  at  jTikermann,  and  to  fall  in 
the  storming  of  the  Redan. 

And  after  a  while  they  began  to  send  the  wounded  home. 

To  receive  them,  a  hospital  was  built  in  one  of  the  meadows 
under  the  Rampai-ts,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  railed  oft'  for 
the  convalescents  to  walk  upon.  This  made  our  own  end  at  the 
Queen's  Bastion  still  more  quiet  and  secluded. 

In  1856,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  brought  home  by  every 
ship  that  anived  from  the  East,  and  week  by  week,  sometimes 
daily,  might  be  seen  filing  up  the  long  and  narrow  street,  a  lo*:g 
and  dismal  procession.  It  consisted  of  sailors  carrying  stretchers, 
four  to  eveiy  stretcher.  There  was  no  band  now,  nor  would  be 
any  more  for  most  of  the  poor  men  upon  the  stretchers,  till  the 
muffled  dnims  and  the  fifes  went  before  the  coffin  and  played  the 
"  Dead  March."  The  to^masfolk  who  had  turned  out  to  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  when  the  soldiers  left  came  out  now  to  gi-eet  them 
back.  But  what  a  greeting !  and  what  a  return  !  Some,  sitting 
half  upright,  waved  feeble  hands  in  response  to  those  who  lined 
the  way  and  cheered  their  return.  Then-  faces  were  pale  and  worn 
with  suflfeiing ;  sometimes  a  sheet  covered  the  lower  limbs,  which 
were  mutilated  and  crushed ;  some,  a  little  stronger  than  their 
comrades,  sat  up,  laughed,  and  nodded.  Some,  worn  out  by  the 
rolling  of  the  ship,  the  pain  of  their  woimds,  and  the  long  suffer- 
ings of  the  campaign,  lay  back  with  closed  eyes,  patient,  and  sad 
to  see,  and  made  no  sign.  And  here  and  there  one  was  borne 
along  ghastly,  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  cheeks,  life  done  foi 
him ;  not  even  vitality  enough  left  to  think  about  the  future  world ; 
hig  eyes  half  open,  with  a  fixed  glare  which  observed  nothing. 
This,  with  the  row  of  tombs  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  was  the 
end  of  all  that  pride  and  pomp  of  war.  What  was  it  Tennysoo 
said  : 

Ine  lon^,  long  canker  of  Peace  is  over  and  done.' 

o 
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We  were  to  vrake  to  nobler  aims,  leave  the  sordid  and  base,  give 
up  cheating  and  strike  home,  were  it  but  with  the  cheating  yard- 
measure. 

Well.  The  war  came,  ran  its  course,  and  ended.  TMiat  nobler 
f  nds  followed  ?  How  much  was  abolished  of  the  old  cheating,  the 
sordid  aims,  and  the  general  baseness  of  a  world  at  peace  ?  How 
much  less  wicked  and  selfish  were  we,  when  all  the  fighting  was 
finished,  and  the  soldiers  come  back  to  us  ? 

And  after  all,  we  return  to  Celia's  question,  *'  T\Tiat  had  they 
done  to  each  other,  the  Eussians  and  the  English,  that  they  should 
stand  face  to  face  and  fight  ?" 

"  Take  me  away,  Laddy,"  Celia  said  one  day,  after  seeing  one 
of  the  gloomy  processions  of  the  wounded  partly  file  past.  *'  Take 
me  away.    I  cannot  bear  to  see  any  more.    Oh  !  the  poor  soldiers 

— the  poor  soldiers .     "^Aliat  punishment  can  be  gq-eat  enough 

for  the  men  who  have  brought  all  this,  misery  upon  the  eaiih  ?" 

"Uliat,  indeed?  But  Nicolas  was  dead.  General  Feviier  killed 
him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  not  the  guiltiest.  But  he  gave 
the  word.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  their*  own  sakes,  that  autocrats 
do  not  know  what  war  means,  else  sui-elythe  word  never  would  be, 
given  even  to  save  the  throne,  and  every  nation  would  manage  its 
own  afiairs  in  quietness. 

And  yet  England  had  to  fight.  It  seems  most  true  that  the  war 
could  not  be  avoided.  All  that  blood,  all  that  sufiering,  the  moans 
of  so  many  thousands  of  wounded,  the  tears  of  so  many  thousands 
of  women  and  chikken,  the  awakening  of  so  many  evil  passions, 
the  letting  loose  of  so  many  devils,  must  fall  upon  the  head  o'f 
Russia.  First  to  excite  revolt  among  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Tm'k  :  then  to  make  difficulties  for  the  Turks  in  putting  down 
the  miserable  victims  of  the  Piussian  plot ;  then  to  call  on  Europe 
to  mark  how  Turkey  treated  her  subjects  ;  then  to  proclaim  herself 
the  protector  of  Chi'istians  ;  this  was  Russia's  game  in  1828,  in 
1853,  and  lastly,  in  1876.  And  the  gloiy  of  the  poor  soldiers  ? 
They  died  for  their  country,  and  have  such  glory  as  belongs  to  one 
of  a  nameless  fifty  thousand  fallen  on  the  field. 

The  fight  was  just  and  the  victoiw  righteous.  We  pay  the 
penalty  now  of  not  having  carried  the  war  to  its  legitimate  end, 
\Ye  should  have  restored  Poland,  di-iven  Russia  back  to  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Caspian,  given  Finland  again  to  Sweden,  and  taken 
away  her  southern  ports.  All  this  we  could  have  done  ;  it  was 
possible  to  England  and  France  twenty  years  ago.  Will  the  chance 
ever  come  again '? 

Through  the  whole  of  the  war  there  was  no  man  in  the  to-srn 
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^ho  took  a  keener  interest  in  it,  who  was  ottener  in  the  streets, 
sYho  hung  more  ahout  the  harbour,  or  talked  more  with  soldiers 
and  sailors,  than  Herr  Piaumer. 

The  war,  in  any  case,  did  good  to  our  own  people  at  the  Dock- 
yard to^n.  There  had  never  been  such  times  since  the  good  old 
long  war,  when  a  man  who  had  a  shop  near  the  Hard  had  but  to 
open  it  and  stand  all  day  taking  the  sailors'  money  as  fast  as  they 
poured  it  out  over  the  counter.  Every  ship  that  came  home 
brought  her  sailors  to  be  paid  off,  the  money  to  be  all  spent  in  the 
toT\-n ;  eveiy  ship  that  sailed  for  the  East  carried  away  stores  for 
the  soldiers,  chiefly  bought  in  the  to^^•n.  Those  who  were  in  the 
way  of  all  this  money-making,  made  fortunes  out  of  it,  and  retii'ed 
to  subui'ban  villas,  with  gardens,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gi-een  coffee  berries,  the  putrid  preseiwed  meat, 
the  mouldy  compressed  hay,  or  the  biscuits  that  walked  about  ani- 
mated by  a  multitudinous  hive  of  lively  creatures,  were  supplied  by 
any  of  oui'  people,  ^ye  were  too  patriotic  ;  we  had  fiiends  on  board 
the  ships  if  not  in  the  regiments — could  we  send  them  out  rotten 
piovisions  or  brown  paper  boots  ?     Then  there  was  the  revehy. 

Out  of  all  the  millions  spent  in  the  Crimean  War,  think  ho^ 
many  went  in  the  diink- shops  and  the  dancing  kens.  The  fiddle 
of  old  Wassielewski,  I  know  was  in  constant  request ;  often  and 
often  I  heard  the  well-known  sound — I  knew  his  style,  which  was 
distinct  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  sailors'  musicians — from 
behind  the  red  curtains  of  a  sailors'  public-house,  behind  which 
Jack  and  Jill  were  dancing,  drinking,  and  singing.  The  China 
War,  by  the  way,  was  long  since  played  out,  and  the  picture  had 
given  way  to  another,  in  which  Russians  were  pla}ing  an  igno- 
minious but  dramatic  pari.  A  side  picture  represented  French 
sailors  and  soldiers,  very  tight  of  waist,  mustachioed,  and  black 
of  hair,  fraternising  merrily  with  our  own  men — Ysith  drink,  hand- 
shaking, and  song,  they  were  celebrating  the  entente  cordiale. 
Listen  !  It  is  the  sailors'  hornpipe,  within  is  one  who,  grave  of 
face  and  agile  of  foot,  treads  that  mazy  measure  alone,  while 
around  are  grouped  the  crowd  of  S3'mpathetic  rivals,  who  drink, 
applaud,  and  presently  emulate.  The  dancer  is  facing  old  Was- 
sielewski,  who  sits  with  outstretched  left  leg,  his  deep-set  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  his  thoughts  far  away  in  the  di'ead- 
ful  past  or  the  revengeful  future,  while  the  fingers,  obedient  to  his 
will,  play  the  tune  that  he  orders  but  does  not  listen  to.  It  is,  I 
know — because  I  do  not  look  in,  but  feel  all  this — a  low  room, 
and  it  is  redolent  of  a  thousand  compound  smells,  ancient,  fish- 
like, capable  of  knocking  a  stranger  down  and  stunning  him  with 
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a  single  blow.  The  windows  have  never  been  open  for  twenty  oa 
khii-ty  years  ;  ol  coui'se,  once  in  a  way,  a  pane  was  broken  ;  and 
there  were  occasions  when  some  young  maiiner,  ashore  after  three 
years'  cmise,  was  fain,  out  of  the  plethora  of  his  joy,  to  find  relief 
in  smashing  them  all.  But  the  smell  of  that  room  was  venerable 
by  age  and  respectable  by  association,  though  more  a^vful  than  it 
is  pennitted  to  me  to  describe.  Jack  and  Jill  did  not  mind  it ; 
they  liked  it.  There  was  nmi  in.  it,  plenty  of  beer,  a  veiy  large 
quantity  of  tobacco,  onions,  beef  steaks,  mutton-chops,  boiled 
pork  and  cabbage,  pea-soup,  more  tobacco,  more  nim,  more  beer. 
That  smell,  my  friends,  is  gone  ;  the  public-house  is  gone,  Jill  is 
clmost  gone.  Jack  is  an  earnest  Methodist  by  religion,  and  he 
spends  his  time  ashore  at  the  Sailors'  Home. 

And  there  then  was  the  Dockyard,  with  all  its  extra  hands,  and 
the  work  going  on  day  and  night,  so  that  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
darkness  was  unknown.  Victory  Row  must  have  lost  one  of  its 
chief  charms.  For  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  there  was  the 
incessant  tap-tap  of  the  caulkers,  the  heav}'  thud  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  the  melodious  banging  of  the  rivets,  followed  by  counties* 
echoes  fi'om  the  many- cornered  yard,  and  the  r — r — r — r  of  the 
machineiy.  No  rest  at  all,  except  on  Sunday.  That  emergency 
must  be  great  indeed  when  the  British  Goveniment  would  ask  its 
workmen  to  give  up  their  Sabbath  rest. 

As  for  the  sailors,  there  seemed  no  diminution  in  their  numbers, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  ships  which  crowded  the  harbour,  and 
were  perpetually  coming  and  going  with  their  thunder  of  salutes. 
Jack  only  had  two  stages  :  he  was  either  just  paid  ofif,  and  there- 
fore ostentatiously  happy  with  his  fiiends  around  him,  his  fiddiers, 
and  his  public-house,  or  he  was  just  embarking  again  on  a  newly- 
commissioned  ship,  going  ofi"  for  another  cmise  with  empty  pockets, 
coppers  terribly  hot,  and  perhaps,  if  he  was  Jack  in  his  youth, 
with  his  faint  and  dimly  seen  ghost  of  a  possible  repentance 
somewhere  lurking  about  his  brain,  a  spectral  umbra  pointing 
heavenward  which  faded  as  the  shore  receded,  and  vanished  about 
six  bells  in  the  morning. 

For  soldiers,  we  fell  back  upon  the  militia.  We  have  never  yet 
grasped  the  truth  that  England  may  have  to  defend  what  she  has 
got ;  that  she  is  not  only  the  admiration,  but  also  the  envy,  of  all 
other  nations  ;  that  Russia  would  like  Constantinople  and  India ; 
Germany,  Australia — good  Heavens,  think  of  the  shame  and 
ignominy  of  letting  any  un-English- speaking  country  have  Aus» 
tralia  ;  the  States,  Canada ;  France,  Egypt  and  Syria ;  Italy, 
Cyprus;  Greece,  Crete,  and  so  on.     When  these  facts  have 
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become  convictions,  when  we  fairly  understand  how  great  is  our 
position  in  the  world  ;  what  a  tremendous  stake  we  have  in  it ; 
how  much  of  unselfish  humanity  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
English  hegemony;  then  will  England  arm  every  man  between 
fifteen  and  fifty,  and  make  all  fi:om  twenty  to  thirty  liable  to 
foreign  service.  Patriotism  sleeps,  but  it  may  be  awakened.  If 
it  continues  to  sleep,  farewell  to  England's  greatness.  A  century 
of  ignoble  wealth,  a  generation  or  two  of  commerce  diverted,  trade 
ruined,  industries  forgotten,  and  the  brave  old  country  would 
become  worse  than  Holland,  because  the  English  are  more  sensitive 
than  the  Dutch,  and  the  memories  of  old  glory  combined  wdth 
present  degradation  would  madden  the  people  and  drive  them  to — 
the  usual  British  remedy,  drink. 

In  1855  we — I  do  not  speak  as  a  Pole — were  rather  better 
ofi"  in  the  matter  of  regiments  and  recruits  than  we  should  be  in 
1877,  were  the  occasion  to  arise.  In  all  these  years,  we  have 
learned  nothing,  taken  to  heart  nothing,  done  nothing,  prepared  for 
nothing.  We  have  no  larger  army,  we  have  no  better  organisation 
we  have  no  more  intelligent  system,  we  have  not  made  our  officers 
more  responsible.  Twenty  years  ago,  we  threw  away  twenty 
thousand  men — with  a  light  heart  sent  out  twenty  thousand  men 
to  die  because  we  had  no  system  of  control,  transport,  and 
commissariat.  All  these  poor  lads  died  of  preventible  disease. 
What  have  we  done  since  to  make  that  impossible  again  ?  Nothing. 
Talk.  At  the  very  Autumn  Manoeuvi-es,  when  we  have  weeks 
to  prepare  and  a  paltry  ten  thousand  men  to  provide  for,  we 
break  down.  Continental  nations  see  it,  and  laugh  at  us.  What 
have  we  done  to  make  our  children  learn  that  they  must  fight 
fro  patrid,  if  occasion  arise  ?  Nothing.  Board  schools  teach 
the  Kings  of  Israel  ;  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  country 
teaches  desire  of  success  and  the  good  things  which  success 
brings  with  it ;  no  school  teaches,  as  the  Germans  teach,  that 
every  man  is  owed  to  his  country:  That  may  come  :  if  it  docs 
not  come  soon,  farewell  to  England's  greatness.  Again  :  that  the 
Empire  was  created  and  grew  great,  not  by  truckling  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  modem  diplomatists,  but  by  saying  :  "  Thus  far,  and 
no  farther."  "  Do  this  wrong  or  that,  and  you  will  have  to  fight 
England."  That  the  most  glorious  country  that  the  world  has  over 
Been,  the  finest,  the  richest,  the  most  splendid,  the  most  rehgious, 
the  least  priest-ridden  and  king-ridden,  was  made  what  it  is  by  its 
children  being  willing  and  able  to  fight — all  these  things  were  not 
taught  in  1855,  and  are  not  yet  taught  in  1877.  Good  heavens  ! 
I  am  a  Pole,  and  yet  more  than  half  an  Englishman  :  and  it  makes 
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me  sick  and  sorry  to  feel  liow  great  is  the  parsimony  of  au 
Englishman ;  how  noble  are  his  annals  ;  how  profound  a  gap 
would  be  made  in  the  world  by  the  collapse  of  England ;  and  how 
little  English  people  seem  to  understand  their  greatness.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  twenty  years  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  Crimean 
War — and,  behold,  they  are  dust  and  ishes  in  the  mouth, 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons.  Our  garrison  then  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  militia  regiments.  They  came  to  us,  raw  country  lads, 
like  the  recruits  whom  we  sent  to  the  East ;  but,  being  without  the 
presence  of  the  veterans  to  control  and  influence  them,  they  took 
longer  to  improve.  And  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  how  an; 
English  lad  takes  to  his  drill  and  tackles  his  gun  from  the  very 
first,  with  an  intelligence  that  is  almost  instinct.  He  is,  k)  be 
sure,  almost  too  fond  of  fighting.  There  is  no  other  country 
besides  England,  except  France,  where  the  recruits  can  be  taught 
to  march,  to  skirmish,  and  the  rest  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  Ser- 
geant Stick,  so  largely  employed  in  the  Russian,  German  and 
Austrian  services.  These  young  fellows  come  up  to  barracks,  with 
their  country  lurch  upon  them,  their  good-natured  country  grin,, 
and  their  insatiable  thirst  for  beer.  They  retained  the  last,  but  iri 
a  very  short  time  got  rid  of  the  first.  One  whole  regiment 
volunteered  for  foreign  seiwice — I  forget  what  it  was — and  went 
to  Corfu,  the  island  which  a  late  Prime  Minister,  more  careful  of 
a  theoiy  than  of  a  country's  prestige,  tossed  contemptuously  te 
Greece,  so  that  all  the  world  sneered  and  even  the  gods  wondered. 
"Well,  these  rustics  of  militiamen,  I  declare,  after  a  few  weeki^ 
were  as  well  set  up,  pipe-clayed  and  drilled  as  any  regiment  of  the 
line,  and  as  trustworthy  in  case  their  services  should  be  required. 

In  one  thing,  one  must  needs  confess,  they  were  inferior  to  the 
regulars.  It  was  not  in  peqDendicularity,  which  they  easily 
acquired.  We  were  still  in  the  pipe-clay  days,  when  the  white 
belt  and  the  cross  shoulder-straps  were  daily  stiffened  by  that 
abominable  stuff ;  the  white  trousers  of  summer  had  also  to  be 
kept  in  a  whited  sepulchre  semblance  of  purity  by  the  same 
means ;  a  man  who  is  pipe-clayed  cannot  stoop ;  the  black 
leather  collar  kept  the  head  at  an  unbending  line  with  the 
body ;  and  the  yellow  tufts  on  the  shoulder,  with  the  swallow- 
tails of  the  absurd  regimental  coat  and  the  tiny  ball  of  red  stuff  on 
the  regimental  hat  all  combined  to  necessitate  a  carriage  ten 
tiroes  stiffer  and  more  rigidly  upright  than  in  these  degenerate 
days.  The  most  lopsided  and  lurcher-like  of  rustics  was  bound  to 
become  perpendicular.  But  their  failing  was  in  the  way  they  took 
their  beer.     The  old  regular  got  drunk  as  often  as  the  militiaman, 
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but  tne  drunker  lie  got  the  stiffer  lie  gre\y,  so  that  when  he  ^^as 
quite  helpless  he  fell  like  a  lamp-post,  with  uncompromising  legs. 
And  we,  who  knew  by  experience  how  a  soldier  should  fall,  re- 
marked with  sorrow  rather  than  anger  that  the  militiaman  fell  in  a 
heap  like  a  plonghboy,  and  so  betrayed  his  customary  pursuits. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  bea:mbler  family. 

This  was  an  especially  good  time  for  Ferdinand  Brambler,  the 
journalist,  and  consequently  for  the  children.  Such  years  of  fat- 
ness had  never  before  been  known  to  them.  Not,  it  is  true,  that 
Fortune  befriended  Augustus.  Quite  the  contrary.  War  might 
be  made  and  peace  signed  without  affecting  his  position  in  the 
slightest.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  better  his  position.  On  one 
occasion  even — I  think  it  was  in  1856 — he  received  an  intimation 
from  Mr.  Tyrrell's  head  clerk,  who  had  vainly  trusted  him  with 
«ome  real  work,  that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted  if  he  sent 
it  in.  Therefore,  with  enthusiasm  ever  equal  to  the  occasion,  he 
hastened  to  desert  the  Legal,  and  once  more  returned  to  the 
Scholastic,  taking  the  post  of  wTiting  and  arithmetic  master  in  a 
Select  Commercial  Academy. 

"  After  all,"  he  said  to  me,  "  the  Scholastic  is  my  real  vocation. 
I  feel  it  most  when  I  go  back  to  it.  To  teach  the  rising  genera- 
tion— what  can  be  nobler  ?  I  influence  one  mind,  we  will  say. 
Through  him  I  influence  his  six  children;  through  them  their 
thirty-six  children  ;  through  them  again  their  two  hundred 
and  sixteen — there  is  no  end  to  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster. 
I  shall  be  remembered,  Mr.  Pulaski,  I  shall  be  remembered  by  a 
grateful  posterity. 

Perhaps  he  will  be  remembered,  but  his  chances  of  exercis- 
ing permanent  influence  were  scanty  on  this  occasion,  because, 
although  he  taught  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity,  the  Prin- 
cipal actually  complained,  after  three  months,  that  his  boys  were 
learning  nothing,  and  gave  him  notice  in  the  friendliest  and 
kindest  manner. 

Some  secret  influence  was  probably  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Tyrrell  at  this  juncture,  when  the  Brambler  household  threatened 
to  lose  the  income  derived  from  the  labour  of  its  chief,  because 
Augustus  went  back  to  his  old  office  and  his  old  pay,  sitting  once 
more  cheerfully  among  the  boys,  mending  the  pens  with  enthusiastic 
alacrity,  serving  writs  mth  zeal,  copying  out  bills  of  cost  with 
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ardour  and  acdvely  inspecting  old  books  in  an  eager  starch  fox 
notliing. 

'*  I  do  think,"  he  said  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  that  there  is 
nothing  after  all  like  the  Legal.  AVhen  you  have  deserted  it  for  a 
time,  and  go  back  to  it,  you  feel  it  most.  Law  brings  out  the 
argumentative  side — the  intellectual  side — of  a  man.  It  makes 
him  criticaL  Law  keejDS  his  brain  on  the  stretch.  Often  tii 
Saturday  night  I  wonder  how  I  have  managed  to  worry  thjfough  the 
work  of  the  week.    But  you  see  they  could  not  get  on  -without  me." 

Perhaps  not,  but  yet  if  Augustus  had  kno^ii  by  whose  fair 
pleading  he  was  received  back  to  become  a  pei-manent  mcubus  on 
the  weekly  expenses  of  that  office 

Li  the  Scholastic,  in  the  Clerical,  or  in  the  Legal,  Augustus 
Brambler  never  changed,  never  lost  heart,  never  failed  in  zeal, 
never  ceased  to  take  the  same  lively  and  personal  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  House.  He  had  his  punctual  habits  and  his 
maxims.  He  was  a  model  among  employes.  Fortune,  when  she 
gave  Augustus  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a  lively  imagination, 
thought  she  had  done  enough  for  the  man,  and  handed  liiTn  over 
to  the  Thi-ee  Sisters  as  sufficiently  endowed  to  meet  any  fate.  And 
they  condemned  him  to  the  unceasing  and  contented  exercise  of 
illusion  and  imagination,  so  that  he  never  saw  things  as  they  really 
were,  or  understood  their  proportion. 

But  during  the  years  of  war  the  children,  in  spite  of  their  help- 
less father,  waxed  fat  and  strong,  and  even  little  Forty-six  looked 
satisfied  and  well-fed. 

It  was  through  the  exertions  of  their  Uncle  Ferdinand. 

I  had  long  obseiwed  that  whenever  anything  was  going  on  — 
and  something  in  these  days  was  constantly  going  on — Ferdinand, 
besides  Herr  Raumer,  was  always  on  the  spot.  "WTiatever  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony,  whether  it  was  the  embarkation  of  a  regi- 
ment or  the  arrival  of  the  invalided,  or  a  militaiy  funeral,  or  an 
inspection  of  troops  upon  the  Common,  or  a  launch,  Ferdinand  was 
in  attendance,  and  to  the  front,  wearing  a  face  of  indescribable 
bnportance,  and  carrying  a  notebook.  This  in  hand,  he  surveyed 
the  crowd  on  arrival,  and  made  a  note  ;  cast  a  weather  eye  upwards 
to  the  sky,  and  made  a  note  ;  drew  out  his  watch,  and  made  a 
note  ;  then  as  soon  as  the  Function  began  he  continued  steadily 
making  notes  until  the  end.  I  did  not  at  first,  being  innocent  of 
literaiy  matters,  connect  these  notes  with  certain  descriptions  of 
events  whi/;h  regularly  appeared  on  the  following  Satui'day  in  the 
local  MenMvy.  They  were  ^litten  ^ith  fidelity  and  vigour  ;  they 
did  justice   to   the   subject;    they  were  poetical   in  feeling    and 
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flower}  in  expression.  A  fine  day  was  rendered  as  **  a  bright  and 
balmy  atmosphere  warmed  by  the  beams  of  benevolent  Sol ;  "  a 
crowded  gathering  gave  an  oppoi-tmiity  for  the  admirer  of  boanty  to 
congi'atulate  his  fellow-tow-nsmen  on  the  comeliness  and  tasteftil 
di'ess  of  their  daughters  ;  when  a  ship  w^as  launched  she  was  made 
by  a  bold  and  strikingly  original  figure  to  float  swan-J'ke  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  a  public  dinner  was  held,  the  tables 
groaned  under  the  \dands  provided  by  mine  eminent  host  of  the 
George  ;  the  choicest  wines  sparkled  in  the  goblet ;  animation  and 
enthusiasm  reigned  in  eveiy  heart  ;  and  each  successive  flow  of  ora- 
tory was  an  occasion  for  a  greater  and  more  enthusiastic  outburst  of 
cheering.  The  wiiter  was  not  critical,  he  was  descriptive.  That 
is  the  more  popular  fonn  of  journalism.  Froissaii;  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  uncritical  historian.  And  Ferdinand  was  bom  either  too 
early  or  too  late. 

For  all  these  beautiful  and  gushing  columns,  invaluable  to 
Bome  antiquary  of  the  future,  were  due  to  the  pen  of  Ferdinand 
Brambler,  and  it  was  by  the  frequency  of  the  occasions  on  which 
hig  powers  were  called  for  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Bramblers 
depended.  And  Ferdinand,  an  excellent  brothei,  and  the  most 
eelf-denying  creature  in  the  world,  worked  cheerfully  for  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  Beneath  that  solemn  exterior,  and  behind 
those  pretensions  to  genius,  there  beat  the  most  simple  and 
unselfish  of  hearts. 

Ferdinand  did  not  report ;  first  because  he  could  not  wi'ite 
snorthand,  and  secondly,  because  he  thought  it — and  said  so — 
beneath  the  dignity  of  genius  to  become  the  "mere  copying  clerk 
of  Yestry  twaddle."  He  lived  on  his  communiques^  for  which, 
as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  place  who  wrote  them,  and  there- 
fore had  the  field  all  to  himself,  he  received  fairly  good  pay. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  had  a  never-ending  succession  of 
subjects  for  his  pen,  which  was  as  facile  as  it  was  commonplace. 
It  was  the  history  of  the  regiment ;  it  was  a  note  on  the  next 
roster  ;  it  was  the  service  roll  of  a  ship  ;  it  was  the  biography 
of  a  general ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  the  encyclopedic  Ferdinand  ; 
and  wbaiover  he  treated,  it  must  be  owned,  was  treated  with  the 
same  hackneyed  similes,  the  same  well-wom  metaphors,  and  the 
same  peasantries  ;  for,  while  Augustus  looked  on  life  through 
the  rosy  glasses  of  a  sanguine  imagination,  Ferdmand  regarded 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  genius.  He  wrote  for  a  provincial 
weekly  paper  ;  nothing  higher  would  take  his  papers  ;  he  was 
not  tne  editor ;  he  was  not  even  on  the  regular  salaried  staflf ; 
he  was  a  mere  outsider,  sending  in  articles  on  such  topics  M 
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occnrred  to  him  ;  but  in  his  ot\ti  imagination  ht  wrote  for 
posterity.  Like  Augustas,  he  believed  in  himself.  And  just  ag 
Augustus  assumed  in  the  family  circle  the  air  of  one  who  unbends 
after  hard  intellectual  labour,  so  Ferdinand  when  he  emerged 
fi'om  the  ground-floor  fi-ont,  which  was  his  study,  and  contained 
his  libraiy,  moved  and  spoke  with  the  solemnity  of  on©  v»i^b 
whom  his  genius  was  always  present. 

From  1853  to  1857  the  family  flourished  and  grew  fat.  For 
after  the  Russian  "War  was  finished,  and  the  Treaty  signed — 
to  be  broken  as  soon  as  the  semi-barbaric  Muscovite  thought 
himself  strong  enough — there  arose  in  the  far  East  another  cloud. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  Indian  Mutiny,  like  the  late 
Bulgarian  insurrections,  was  got  up  by  Russian  agents,  and,  il 
so,  I  have  reflected  -^ith  joy  upon  the  maddening  disappointment 
to  the  Tartar  that  it  did  not  happen  just  two  years  before. 

We  had  achieved  peace,  not  a  veiy  glorious  peace,  because  we 
ought  to  have  driven  Russia  back  to  the  Caucasus  as  a  fi-ontiei 
before  any  peace  was  thought  of,  but  still  peace,  and  with  the 
memoiy  of  those  three  years  upon  us,  the  sufferings  of  our 
troops,  the  unpreparedness  of  England,  the  rascality  of  con- 
tractors, and  the  inefficiency  of  our  officers,  we  were  glad  to 
sit  doA^-n  and  rest.  How  have  we  profited  by  the  lesson  o) 
twenty  yeare  ago?  \Yhat  security  have  we  that  on  the  next 
occasion,  when  oui'  men  are  ordered  out  again,  the  same  things 
•uill  not  happen  again — the  green  coffee,  the  putrid  preserved 
meat,  the  shoddy  coats,  the  brown-paper  boots,  the  very  powder 
adulterated  ? 

Peace  !  Well  we  had  fought  two  or  three  gallant  battles, 
been  jealous  of  our  gallant  allies,  killed  an  immense  number^ 
say,  altogether,  -^ith  those  who  died  on  the  march,  and  those 
who  died  of  disease,  and  those  who  died  in  the  field,  about  half 
a  million  of  Russians,  fifty  thousand  Englishmen,  double  the 
number  of  French,  and  the  same  number  of  Turks ;  we  had 
put  a  sudden  end  to  Tennyson's  "long  canker  of  peace,"  and 
made  it  war— first  for  righteous  reasons,  and  then  for  the  lust 
of  blood  and  battle,  the  red- sheeted  spectre  which  rises  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  and  fires  the  blood  of  peaceful  men.  As  for  the 
morality  at  home,  as  I  asked  in  the  last  chapter,  were  we  the 
better  ? 

Then  came  the  Indian  Mutiny.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Indian  Empire  were  shaken.  ^  And 
at  no  time  were  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  more  stirred  in  the 
whole  of  England's  history  than  by  the  tales  of  massacre  and 
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ETirder  "wliicli  came  tj  eveiy  ship  fi'om  the  East.  ITie  troops? 
which  had  enjoyed  a  brief  year  of  rest  were  hastily  re-embarVed : 
the  flags  which  bore  the  names  of  Alma,  InkeiTaama,  an(3' 
Balaclava  were  carried  out  again  to  get  the  names  of  Luckno-^ 
and  Delhi ;  bnt  the  men  who  marched  out  in  '54  with  the  sturdy 
look  of  men  who  mean  to  fight  because  they  must,  went  out  now 
^vith  the  face  of  those  who  go  to  take  revenge  because  they  can. 
It  was  a  war  of  revenge.  And,  whatever  the  provocation,  it  was 
a  full  and  even  a  cruel  measui'e  of  revenge  that  the  British 
soldiers  took.  We  were  growing  sick  of  "history,"  Cis  and  I. 
We  waited  and  watched  while  the  red  coats  went  and  came ;. 
wanted  to  go  on  "without  excitement  with  our  music  and  our 
reading,  and  we  longed  for  peace. 

"  The  Lord,"  said  the  Captain,  "  gives  us  peace,  hnsi  the 
Devil  gives  us  war.  Until  the  natm-e  of  men  is  changed,  there 
^^ill  be  peace  and  war  in  alternate  slices  like  a  sandT\ich.  Id 
good  times  the  sand^nch  is  meaty.  Meanwhile,  let  us  keep  up 
the  Fleet." 

We  came  to  the  spring  of  1858.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  Mayor  for 
the  second  time.  It  was  the  year  when  Leonard  should  return — 
five  years  on  June  the  twenty- first.  Celia  looked  at  me  sometimes, 
and  I  at  her.  But  we  said  nothing,  because  we  understood  what 
was  meant.  And  one  day  I  sui^nised  the  Captain  in  Leonard's 
room.  He  was  opening  di'awers,  arranging  chairs,  and  tiying 
window  blinds.  "All  ship-shape,  Laddy,  and  in  good  order. 
Don't  let  the  boy  think  the  vessel  has  got  out  of  trim  after  all 
these  years." 

The  Mutiny  was  over,  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted,  and 
our  toT\Ti  was  now  comparatively  quiet.  No  more  hunied  pre- 
parations of  annaments  and  despatch  of  ships.  Things  became 
flat ;  the  people  who  had  not  already  made  fortunes  out  of  the 
war  saw  with  sorrow  that  their  opportunity  was  past;  the  extra 
hands  at  the  Dockyard  were  discharged ;  and  the  town  became 
quiet  again.  It  was  bad  for  all  who  had  to  earn  their  bread- 
even  I  felt  the  change  in  a  falling- off  of  pupils — and  it  was 
especially  bad  for  poor  Ferdinand  Brambler. 

I  met  him  one  day  walking  solemnly  away  fi'om  the  Yard, 
notel/.ok  in  hand.  I  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  hun,  an(3 
noticed  that  his  clothes  were  shabby,  his  boots  worn  at  the  heel, 
his  hat  ancient,  and  his  general  get-up  indicating  either  the 
neglect  of  outward  appearance  peculiar  ia  genius,  or  a  period 
of  financial  depression.  "WTiile  I  accosted  him,  his  brother 
Augustus  passed  by.     He,  too,  was  in  like  pitiable  guise.     And 
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he  looked  pinched  in  the  cheeks,  alheit  smiling  and  cheerful  as 
ever. 

"  What  will  it  run  to,  Ferdinand  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

*'  I  should  say,''  said  Ferdinand  with  hesitation,  "  unless  1  am 
disappointed,  mind,  which  I  may  he,  I  should  say  it  vill  he  a 
pound  of  tea,  the  gi-eengrocer's  hill,  and  something  to  Forty 
seven's  new  shoes." 

"  The  wife  did  say,"  replied  Augustus,  *'that  the  childi-en's 
breakings  out  are  for  want  of  meat.  But  if  we  can't  have  meat  we 
can't.  A-ttfally  busy  at  the  office,  Ferdinand.  Money  pouring  in. 
Nothing  like  the  Legal." 

Poor  Ferdinand,  who  by  long  stmggling  with  the  family  wolf 
had  got  to  look  on  evei'}i;hing  he  wrote  as  rr^presenting  pajTuent  in 
kind,  was  right  in  being  proud  of  his  profession,  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  be  proud  of.  It  was  not  in  quiet  times  a  lucrative 
one,  and  I  should  think,  taking  one  year  with  another,  that  thir 
poor  genius,  who  really  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  with 
better  education  and  better  chances  might  have  made  something  of 
a  name,  received  fi'om  his  profession  about  as  much  as  his  brother 
in  the  Legal,  and  that  was  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

I  repeated  this  conversation  to  the  Captain  at  dinner.  He  be- 
came silent,  and  after  our  simple  meal  proposed  that  we  should 
go  for  a  walk.  By  the  merest  chance  we  passed  the  Bramblers' 
house. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Captain,  "  the  very  people  we  were  speak- 
ing of.     Suppose  we  pay  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Brambler." 

The  poor  mother  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  work,  her  endless  chil- 
dren rotmd  her.  But  the  Httle  Bramblers  did  not  look  happy. 
They  wore  a  pinched  and  staiwed  look,  and  there  was  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  they  were  breaking  out.  Foi-ty-eight  scowled  at  us 
with  rebellious  looks  ;  Forty-six  was  wolfish  in  hungry  gaze,  and 
even  the  mild-eyed  Forty-four  looked  sad. 

Mrs.  Brambler  read  the  pity  in  the  Captain's  eyes,  and  sat  down, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing  her  apron  over  her  face.  The 
elder  giiis  stole  to  the  T\indow  and  sobbed  behind  the  curtain — 
the  younger  children  sat  do^n  eveiy  one  upon  what  came 
handiest,  and  all  cried  together.  They  were  a  very  emotional 
femily. 

"  So — so,"  said  the  Captain,  '*  we  were  passing — Laddy  and 
I — and  we  thought  we  would  drop  in — thought — we — would — drop 

— in.    Come  here,  Foi-ty-six Does  this  boy,  do  you  think,  Mrs. 

Brambler,  have  enough  nourishment  ?  " 

*'  ATigrjstus  does  all  he  can,  Captain,  and  so  does  Ferdinand,  I'm 
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Bure.     But  there  was  the  rent,  and  we  behind  with  everybody — and 
— and — sometimes  it's  'most  too  much  for  me." 

'•  We  dropped  in,"  repeated  the  mendacious  Captain,  "to  invite 
the  children  to  tea  and  supper  to-night " 

"  Hooray  !  "  cried  Forty- six,  dancing  about,  and  the  faces  of 
all  lighted  up  with  a  sunshine  like  their  father's. 

"  Its  only  your  kindness,  Captain.  You  don't  really  want 
them." 

"  Not  want  them  ?  Where  is  Foi-ty-four  ?  Come  and  kiss  me, 
my  dear.  Where  is  your  colour  gone  ?  Not  want  them  ?  Non- 
sense. Nothing  but  shrimps  and  periwinkles,  and  watercress,  per- 
haps, for  tea;  but  for  supper — ah! — eh!  Laddy,  what  can  we  lo 
in  the  way  of  supper  ?     What's  in  the  larder  ?  " 

"  A  leg  of  mutton,  a  beefsteak,  and  a  pair  of  chickens,"  I  replied. 
*' I  think  that  is  all." 

The  larder  was  in  fact  empty,  but  this  was  not  a  time  to  parade 
the  vacuum. 

' '  You  see,  Mrs.  Brambler  ;  much  more,  very  much  more,  than 
we  can  possibly  eat.  Friends  in  the  country.  And  we  did  think 
that  the  steak  for  supper " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Forty-six,  irrepressibly. 

"With  the  leg  of  mutton  for  yourself,  and  the  pair  of 
chickens " 

Mrs.  Brambler  laughed  through  her  tears. 

"There — go  along,  Captain,"  she  said.  "We  know. — 
But  if  it  wouldn't  trouble  you,  the  children  shall  go  and 
welcome." 

"  Very  lucky,  Laddy,"  said  the  Captain  in  the  street,  "that 
the  larder  is  so  full.  Let  us  call  at  the  butcher's  as  we  go 
home." 

I  ventured  to  mention  to  Her  Raumer  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  family  with  whom  he  lodged. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said,  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  hock.  "  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  that  the  children  were  not  properly  fed.  It 
is  a  pity.  A  good  many  children  about  the  world  are  in  the  sam© 
plight." 

"  Help  them,"  I  said  sententiously,  "when  yon  can." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"  I  am  past  sixty.  I  have  seen  so  much  distress  in  the  world 
that  I  have  long  since  resolved  to  help  nobody.  The  weakest  goes 
to  the  wall  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  If  it  is  not  the  best 
it  is  not  my  fault,  because  I  did  not  make  it.  Every  man  for  him- 
eelf,  as  you  will  say  at  sixty  if  you  are  honest.     This  is  a  comfort- 
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able  chair,  this  is  good  Hock,  this  is  excellent  tobacco.  Wby 
should  I  trouble  myself  because  people  are  stamng  in  the  room 
fcelow  us  any  more  than  because  they  are  staiTing  in  China,  which 
is  a  good  many  miles  off  ?  Pity  and  charity  are-  excellent  things 
in  the  abstract.  Applied  to  individuals  actually  before  j'ou,  they  are 
disquieting.     Allans,  cJier  Ladislas,  soyons  yliilosoylissy 

He  T\^as  a  man  of  infinite  pity  in  the  abstract,  wept  c  ver  any 
amount  of  woe  served  up  in  the  yellow  paper  covers  of  a  French 
novel,  but  in  the  presence  of  actual  suffering  he  was  callous. 
"  Every  man  for  himself."  Since  I  have  grown  older  I  havb 
learned  to  distrust  many  a  philanthropist  whose  sympathies  gi'ow 
deeper  the  farther  they  reach  from  home. 

"  And  now,"  he  went  on,  changing  the  position  of  his  legs,  *'  let 
as  be  cheerful,  and  talk  of  Celia.  Pretty,  delicate,  little  Celia. 
Tall  and  gracieuse  Celia.  Choice  and  delicious  Ceha.  She  is  a 
credit  to  you,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  Her  husband  will  thank  you.  I 
drink  her  health.  Ah  !  The  English  guis,  .  .  After  all,  we 
must  gi-ant  these  islanders  some  superiority.  They  are  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  prejudiced.  They  call  Continental  diplomacy  bad 
names,  and  are  going  to  ruin  themselves  because  they  will  not 
have  secret  service  money.  But  their  girls — their  girls  are  charm- 
ing.    And  the  most  charming  of  them  all  is  Celia."  . 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

A     FLOWER     OF     LOVE. 

It  was  very  early  in  that  year,  or  at  the  end  of  1857,  that  I  made 
a  discovery  about  myself.  Regarded  fi'om  the  point  of  view  which 
the  climbing  of  so  many  follo-^ing  years  have  enabled  me  to  reach, 
the  discoveiy  seems  a  thing  which  might  have  been  expected 
— quite  natural,  and  belonging  to  daily  experience.  At  the  time, 
I  remember,  it  was  most  suqnising. 

I  suppose  no  one  would  believe  that  a  young  man  could  come  to 
the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  and  remain  so  little  of  a  man,  as  I  did. 
But  I  was  deformed.  I  was  morbidly  sensitive  of  ridicule.  I  w^as  ex- 
tremely poor.  I  had  some  pride  of  birth  ;  I  could  not  possibly 
associate  with  the  professional  men,  the  drawing,  dancing,  and 
music  masters  of  the  town,  who  might  have  formed  my  set.  Their 
thoughts  were  not  mine  ;  their  ways  were  not  my  ways.  Not  that 
I  claimed  any  superiority.  Quite  the  contrary.  Men  who  could 
ride,  hunt,  shoot,  play  billiards,  and  do  all  the  other  things  which 
belong  to  skill  of  hand  a^id  eye,  seemed,  and  still  seem  to  me,  yastly 
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BUperior  to  a  being  wlio  can  do  nothing  except  inceqDret  the  thcnghta 
of  the  great  masters.  In  a  countiy  town,  unless  you  belong  to  tha 
young  men  of  the  place,  and  take  part  in  the  things  •^hich  interest 
ihem,youfall  back  upon  suchresources  asyouhave  in  yourself.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  but  my  piano  and  my  books  for  the  evening,  and 
Celia  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  pai-tly  on  account  of  my  defoi-mity  that  we  were  so  much 
together.  ^\^en  Leonard  went  away  I  had  hardly  an  acquaintance 
of  my  o"\Mi  age  in  the  town — certainly  not  a  friend  ;  and  I  was  at 
the  age  when  the  imagination  is  strongest,  and  the  need  for  close 
companionship  is  felt  the  most.  In  adolescence  the  heart  opens 
out  spontaneously  to  all  who  are  T^ithin  its  reach.  The  fiiends  of 
youth  are  close  and  confidential  fiiends ;  there  is  no  distmst,  no  re- 
seiwe.  I  think  it  is  rare  for  such  a  friendship  as  that  between 
Celia  and  myself  to  exist  between  two  persons  who  are  not  of  the 
same  sex,  neither  brother  and  sister,  nor  lovers.  Yet  it  existed 
up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then,  without  a  break  on  her  part,  but  after 
a  struggle  on  mine,  it  was  resumed,  and  has  been  since  continued. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  restraint  between  us,  but  only  a  perfect 
and  beautifal  confidence,  when  Celia  was  a  giii  and  I  was  a  boy. 
Like  me,  but  for  different  reasons,  she  lived  apart  from  other 
girls  ;  she  had  no  schoolgirl  friendships  ;  she  never  went  to  school, 
and  had  no  masters,  except  myself.  I  taught  her  all  I  knew, 
s'hich  was  not  much,  in  a  desultoiy  and  methodless  fashion,  and 
ihe  girl  poured  out  to  my  ear  alone — it  was  a  harvest  sixty  and  a 
hundi'edfold — the  thoughts  that  sprang  up  as  clear  and  bright  as  a 
spring  of  Lebanon  in  her  pure  young  heart.  The  thoughts  of 
youth  aro  sacred  things  ;  mostly  because  young  people  lack  power 
of  expre&sion,  they  are  imperfectly  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the 
poets,  who  belong  especially  to  the  young.  Great  utterances  by 
the  men  of  old  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  yet  on 
the  thi'eshold  of  life.  They  fertilise  the  soil,  and  cause  it  to  blos- 
som in  a  thousand  sweet  flowers.  •  There  is  nothing  to  me,  a 
teacher,  and  always  among  the  young,  more  beautiful  than  the 
enthusiasms  and  illusions  of  youth,  their  contempt  of  compromise, 
their  impatience  of  diplomatic  evasions,  their  fancied  impartiaHty, 
and  their  eager  partisanship.  And  I  am  sometimes  of  opinion 
that  the  govei-nment  of  the  world— its  laws — its  justice — itg 
preaching — its  decisions  on  war  and  peace — its  expenditure — 
should  all  be  under  the  control  of  youth.  Before  five- and- tv\'enty 
all  but  the  hardest  men  are  open  to  higher  influences  and  nobler 
aims.  The  lower  levels  are  reached,  step  by  step,  through  long 
yaars  of  stniggle  for  luxury  and  cosltinu.     Let  the  world  be  rule4 
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by  the  adolescent,  and  let  the  wisdom  of  the  scnes^  who  have  to 
probably  become  cynical,  disappointed,  or  selfish,  be  used  for  ad« 
ministration  alone.  Above  all,  no  man  should  be  Autocrat,  King, 
President,  or  Prime  Minister  after  his  five-and-twentieth  year.  Aa 
yet,  however,  I  have  made  no  converts  to  my  opinions,  and  I  feac 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  this  admirable  refonn. 

I  have  had  many  pupils,  and  won  some  fi'iendship  among  them, 
but  Celia  was  my  fii'st  and  best.  No  one  was  ever  like  her  in  my 
eyes,  so  zealous  for  righteousness,  so  pitiful  for  \\Tong-doers,  so 
Bweet  in  thought.  Perhaps  we  loved  her  so  much — the  Captain 
and  I — that  we  saw  in  her  more  virtues  than  she  possessed.  It  is 
the  w^ay  of  those  who  love.  WTiat  would  this  world  be  worth  mthout 
that  power  of  illusion  which  clothes  oui'  dear  ones,  while  yet  in  life, 
with  the  white  robes  of  Heaven  ? 

"  Has  she  wings  somewhere,  do  you  think,  Laddy  ?"  said  the 
Captain  one  evening.  Tui-ning  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  he 
.ighted  on  a  chapter  which,  he  announced  to  me,  bore  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  would  read  it.  "  Celia's  price,"  he  read,  com- 
menting as  he  w^ent  along,  "  is  far  above  rubies.  That  is  perfertly 
true.  The  heart  of  her  husband — she  shall  have  a  good  one — 
shall  safely  trust  in  her.  If  he  can't  trust  in  her,  he  won't  be  fit  to 
be  her  husband.  She  shall  rejoice — there  is  prophecy  for  us- 
Laddy — in  time  to  come.  Many  daughters — liaten  to  this — have 
done  viiiuously,  but  Celia  excels  them  all.  The  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised.  Now,  if  that  does  not  bear 
upon  the  girl,  what  does  ?  " 

It  was  not  possible  that  our  boy-and-girl  confidences  should  re- 
main permanently  unchanged,  but  the  change  was  gradual.  I 
noticed,  first  of  all,  that  Celia's  talk  grew  less  personal  and  more 
general.  As  I  followed  her  lead,  we  ceased  in  a  measui'e  to  refer 
everything  that  we  read  or  played  to  our  own  thoughts.  So  that 
we  grew  more  reserved  to  each  other.  An  invisible  banier  was 
rising  between  us,  that  we  knew  nothing  of.  It  was  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  girl  into  womanhood,  imperceptible  as  the  rising  of  the 
tide,  which  you  do  not  notice  until  you  compare  your  landmarks,  and 
see  how  the  water  has  gained.  It  w^as  the  transformation  of  the  child, 
open  as  the  day,  candid  and  unreserved,  into  the  woman — the  tnie 
emblem  of  her  is  this  figure  of  the  Veiled  Nymph — who  hides, 
nourishes,  and  guards  her  secrets,  gathering  them  up  in  the  rich 
gamer  of  her  heart  till  she  can  show  them  all  to  her  husband,  and 
then  keep  them  for  her  son.  A  woman  -wdthout  the  mystical  veil 
Lb  no  woman,  but  a  creature  andi'ogynous,  amorphous,  loathsome. 
So  that  Celia  would  never  be  again — I  see  it  so  well  now — what 
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she  had  been  to  me.  Her  face  was  the  same  as  it  had  been,  set 
grave  at  one  moment  with  its  fine  delicate  lines  and  ethereal  look, 
and  at  the  next  bright  and  laughing  like  a  mountain  streair.,  but 
always  sweet  with  the  same  kindness  when  she  looked  at  me.  Only 
it  seemed  at  times  as  if  I  were  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  the 
Boul  of  Celia,  and  that  I  found  it  not. 

"  Cis,"  I  said,  one  afternoon — we  were  in  our  old  place,  &nd 
she  was  leaning  against  the  gun  looking  thoughtfully  across  the 
harbour.  The  tide  was  out,  and  instead  of  the  broad  lagoon 
was  Ri  boundless  stretch  of  green  and  black  mud,  intersected  by 
a  stream  of  sea  water,  up  and  down  which  boats  could  make 
their  way  at  all  tides.  *'  Cis,  do  you  know  that  we  are  changed  to 
each  other  ?  " 

Almost  as  I  said  it,  I  perceived  that  if  Celia  was  changed  to  me, 
I  was  no  less  changed  towards  her. 

*'  What  is  it,  Laddy  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  gently  and  resting 
her  eyes  on  mine.  They  were  so  soft  and  clear  that  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  into  them — a  little  troubled,  too,  with  wonder, 
fts  if  she  could  not  understand  what  I  meant.  *'  What  is  it,  Laddy  ? 
How  are  we  changed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think,  Cis,  it  is  because — because  you  are 
growing  a  woman." 

She  sat  doTMi  beside  me  on  the  gi'ass.  She  was  so  much 
taller  than  I  that  it  was  nothing  for  her  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
my  shoulder.  We  often  walked  so.  Sometimes  I  took  her 
ai-m.  But  now  the  gesture  humiliated  me.  I  felt  angry  and 
hurt.  Was  I  then  of  such  small  account  that  she  should  change  in 
thought,  and  yet  retain  the  old  familiar  fashion,  as  if  it  mattered 
nothing  what  she  said  or  did  to  me  ?  It  was  a  shameful  and  an 
unworthy  feeling. 

"  Because  I  am  gi-o-mi  a  woman  ?  "  she  repeated  quietly.  **  Yes. 
I  beheve  I  am  a  woman  now.*' 

She  was,  indeed,  a  stately;  lovely  woman,  with  the  tall  and 
graceful  figure  of  Helen,  and  the  pm-e  face  of  Antigone,  elastic  in 
her  tread,  free  in  the  movements  of  her  shapely  limbs,  brave  in  the 
carriage  of  her  head,  fall  of  strength,  youth,  and  activity.  Hei 
faoe  was  long  and  oval ;  but  her  hps,  which  is  not  usual  in  oval 
faces,  were  as  fall  and  as  mobile  as  the  leaf  upon  the  tree.  Her 
features  were  etraight  and  delicate.  All  about  her  was  delicate 
alike,  fi-om  the  tiny  coral  ears  to  the  dainty  fingers  and  little  feet, 
which,  like  mice,  went  in  and  out.  A  maiden  formed  for  love, 
altogether  and  wholly  lovable ;  sweet  as  the  new-mown  hay,  inex- 
haustible in  loveliness — like  the  Shulamite,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
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as  the  snn,  lovely  as  Tirzah,  a  spring  of  living  ^alers,  but  as  yd 
a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed.  And  as  [  looked  up  at  he? 
my  heart  sank  down  T\ithin  me. 

"  But  why  should  that  make  a  difference  between  us,  Laddy  ?  " 

I  put  her  hand  from  my  shoulder  roughly,  and  spring  to  my 
feet,  because  suddenly  my  heart  overflowed,  and  words  came  bub- 
bling to  my  lips  which  had  to  be  repressed.  I  walked  to  the  para- 
pet, and  looked  across  the  arbour,  battling  with  myself  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  I  turned.  The  'rirl  wa«  lookincr  at  me  uith 
wonder. 

"  T^Tiy  should  that  make  any  difference,  Laildy  ? "  she 
repeated. 

I  was  master  of  myself  by  this  time,  and  could  answer  v/ith  a 
smile  and  lightly. 

"  Because  you  have  put  away  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  Celia. 
You  no  longer  think  or  speak  as  you  used  to.  Not  any  sudden 
change,  Cis.  Do  not  think  that  I  complain.  I  was  thinking  of 
what  we  were  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  what  we  are  now.  5^ou 
cannot  help  it.  You  show  your  womanhood  in  your  new  aimour  of 
reserve.     Yeiy  bright  and  beautifal  annour  it  is." 

"  I  meant  no  rcseiwe,  dear  Laddy.  We  always  talked  together 
since  we  were  children,  have  we  not  ?  and  told  each  other  eveiy- 
thing." 

"  Not  lately,  Cis  ;   have  we  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  blushed  a  little.  Then  she  evaded  my 
question. 

**  "Why,  who  could  be  more  to  me  than  you,  Laddy  ?  My  com- 
panion, my  tutor,  my  brother.  What  have  I  to  hide  from  you  ? 
Nothing,  Laddy,  nothing." 

*'  Not  that  you  know  of,  Cis.  But  there  is  a  change.  I 
think  that  we  do  not  talk  so  freely  of  our  thoughts  as  we  did. 
Do  we?" 

She  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"  I  thought  we  did,  Laddy.  At  least  I  have  not  thought 
anything  about  it.  There  is  no  change  indeed,  dear  Laddy.  What 
if  I  am  gi'own  up,  as  you  say,  into  a  woman  ?  " 

*'  AAHiat,  indeed,  stately  Cis  ?  Only  girls  are  so — they  wi'ap 
themselves  up  in  their  own  thoughts  and  become  enigmas." 

She  laughed  now. 

"  T\Tiat  do  you  know  about  girls,  pray  ?  We  have  so  fe\» 
thoughts  worthy  the  name  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  wrap  our- 
selves in  them.  And  whv  should  girls  be  enigmas  any  more  thJSJi 
your  own  sei,  sir." 
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"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  because  we  want  to  find  out  more  than 
they  care  to  tell  us  about  themselves." 

"Perhaps  because  men  always  think  and  talk  of  women  as  a 
class.  Why  can't  they  give  us  individuality  ?  You  see,  Laddy, 
we  are  different  from  men  chiefly  because  we  have  m>  ambition  for 
GUI-selves.  I  suppose  it  is  in  our  nature— so  far  we  are  a  *las£ — 
that  we  desu'e  peace  and  obscurity  for  ourselves,  and  greatness 
cnly  for  those  men  we  care  about.  I  have  no  hopes  for  my- 
self in  the  future,  Laddy.  But  I  want  to  see  Leonard  famous, 
and  you  a  great  composer  of  beautiful  music,  and  the  dear  old 
Captain  happy  in  your  success,  and  my  father  to  grow  in 
honour  and  reputation.  That  is  all  my  prayer  for  myself  and 
my  friends.  And  I  like  to  think  of  good  men  and  women 
working  all  over  the  world  to  make  us  all  better  and  happier. 
Perhaps  it  may  come  in  my  way  some  day  to  do  something 
quietly  for  the  love  of  God." 

"  You  do  something  quietly  akeady,  Cis,"  I  said,  "  because  yon 
live  as  you  do  live." 

"Ah,  Laddy,  I  have  so  many  people  who  love  me.  Life  is 
vei-y  easy  when  one  is  surrounded  by  the  affection  of  so  many. 
Suppose  one  had  been  bom  in  the  comis,  where  the  voicos 
ai'e  rough  and  men  swear.  Look  at  that  troop  of  miserable 
men."  She  pointed  to  a  gang  of  com-icts  passing  through 
Liberty  Gate.  "  What  have  been  their  temptations  ?  How  could 
they  have  lived  the  Christian  life  ?  " 

"  Their  standard  is  lower  than  yours,  Cis.  Do  you  re- 
member the  statue  of  Chi'ist,  which  was  alvvays  higher  than  the 
tallest  man?  The  higher  one's  thoughts  carry  one,  the  more 
wonderful,  the  more  unattainable,  seems  the  Christ-like  life.  But 
om-  talk  has  led  us  into  strange  paths,  Cis.  All  this  because  I 
said  you  were  gi'own  a  woman." 

"  No,  sir,  you  called  me  names.  You  said  I  was  an 
enigma.  See  now,  Laddy,  I  must  never  be  an  enigma  to 
you.  I  promise  this.  If  ever  you  think  that  I  am  hiding 
any  thought  fi'om  you,  ask  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  confess 
it  unless  it  is  an  unworthy  thought,  and  then  I  should  jbe 
ashamed. 

"  You  could  not  have  unworthy  thoughts,  Cis." 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  Foolish  and  frivolous  thoughts.  Vain  and  selfish  thoughtg," 
she  said.  "Never  mind  them  now.  Let  us  only  continue 
as  we  always  Lave  been — my  brother,  my  kind  and  sweet-^ced 
brother." 
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Mine,  indeed  ;  but  that  she  did  not  know.  She  toolr  my 
hands  in  hers,  laid  her  sweet  fair  cheek  to  mine,  and  kiBS^d 
me  on  the  lips  and  forehead.  I  think  I  feel  her  kisses 
still.  I  did  not  dare — I  could  not — return  them.  For  when 
that  ruby-red  rose-blossom  of  her  lips  met  mine  I  trembled  in 
all  my  limbs. 

Think.  I  was  small,  mean  of  appearance,  and  deformed,  but 
I  was  past  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  was  a  man.  And  I  lo^ed 
the  girl  "yith  an  unbrotherly  love,  and  with  a  passion  which  might 
even  have  belonged  to  a  man  whose  back  was  straight. 

If  I  trembled  when  she  touched  me,  just  as  I  rejoiced  when  I 
saw  her,  or  heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  the  kisses  which  she 
gave  me  strack  my  heart  with  a  coldness  as  of  death.  Of  course 
I  knew  it  all  along,  but  there  is  always  a  reserve  power  of  illusion 
in  youth,  and  I  may  have  deceived  myself.  But  now  it  came 
home  to  me  with  clearness  as  of  ciystal  that  Celia  could  never, 
never,  by  any  chance,  care  for  me — in  that  way. 

I  realized  this  in  a  moment,  and  pulled  myself  together  with  an 
effort,  returning  the  gentle  pressui'e  of  her  soft  warm  hand  just  as 
if  my  heart  was  as  calm  as  her  own.  Then  I  answered  in  com- 
monplace and  at  random. 

'*  Thank  you,  Cis.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  take  you  at 
yom'  word,  and  make  you  confess  all  sorts  of  hidden  things. 
Tutor  and  pupil  is  all  very  well,  so  is  elder  brother  and  younger 
sifter.     But  you  are  six  inches  taller  than  I  already." 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  simple  speech  was  just  the 
wisest  I  ever  made  in  my  life,  because  I  was  so  very  near  sapng 
what  I  should  have  repented  ever  after.  Had  I  &aid  what  was  in 
my  heart,  and  almost  on  my  lips,  I  might  have  destroyed  the 
sweet  fiiendship  which  existed  then,  as  it  still  exists,  pui'e  and 
strong  as  the  current  of  a  great  river.  I  thank  God  solemnly 
that  I  refi'ained  my  lips.  "  AATioso,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  keepeth 
his  tongue  keepeth  his  soul  fi'om  trouble."  I  loved  her,  that  is 
most  true ;  in  those  days  when  I  was  yet  struggling  with  the  im- 
pulses of  a  passionate  love,  there  were  moments  when  the  blood 
ran  tingling  and  coursing  through  the  veins,  and  when  to  beat 
down  the  words  running  riot  in  my  brain,  was  almost  beyond  my 
sli'ength.  We  were  so  much  together,  and  she  was  so  uncon- 
scious. She  could  not  understand  how  her  voice  fell  upon  my 
Boul  like  the  rain  upon  a  thirsty  soil.  Even  when  we  were  apart 
there  was  no  moment  when  Celia  was  not  present  in  my  thoughts. 
All  the  morning  the  music  of  my  pupils,  even  the  very  scales, 
san;^,   "Celia,  Celia,  Celia,"  in  accEuts  which  vaiied  with   mt 
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moods,  now  wild  and  passionate,  now  soft  and  pleading,  now 
hopefd,  and  now  despairing. 

There  was  one  time — I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted — a 
week  or  a  dozen  weeks — when  I  was  fain  to  pretend  ilkiess 
because  the  misery  of  crashing  this  hopeless  love  was  too  great  for 
me,  and  I  craved  for  solitude. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON    THE    SEA- SHORE. 

In  those  days  the  new  suburb,  which  is  now  a  large  town,  had 
hardly  yet  begun  ;  there  was  no  sea-wall  along  the  beach  outside 
the  harbour,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  the  rampart  you  might  reach 
a  place  perfectly  lonely  and  deserted.  There  was  a  common,  a 
strip  of  waste  land  where  the  troops  diilled  and  exercised,  and 
beyond  the  common  an  old  castle,  a  square  and  rather  ugly  pile 
built  by  Henry  YIH.,  when  he  set  up  the  fortresses  of  Sando^Mi, 
AValmer,  and  Deal.  It  was  suiTounded  by  a  star  fort,  and  stood 
on  the  vei7  edge  of  the  sea,  with  a  sloping  face  of  stone  which  ran 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  at  low  tide,  and  into  the  waves  at 
high,  protecting  the  moat  which  surrounded  the  town.  As  a  boy 
I  regarded  this  fortress  ^ith  reverence.  There  had  been  a  siege 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  held  for  the  King, 
but  the  governor,  after  a  little  fighting  with  his  RouncUiead 
besiegers,  surrendered  the  castle,  and  then  the  town  itself  capitu- 
lated. One  pictiu'ed  the  townsmen  on  the  wall,  looking  out  to  see 
the  fortunes  of  the  battle,  the  men  for  Church  and  King  side  by 
side  with  their  sour- faced  brethren  who  were  for  God  and  country, 
the  discomfiture  of  the  former  when  the  Eoyal  Standard  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  joy  of  the  Puritans  when  their  party  marched 
in  at  the  town  gates.  Of  course  in  my  young  imagination  I  sup- 
posed that  the  town  walls  were  just  the  same  then  as  now,  with 
their  bastions,  curtains,  ravelins,  and  glacis.  It  was  a  lonely 
place  in  those  days,  fit  for  a  dreamy  boy,  or  a  moody  man. 
Beyond  the  castle  the  beach  stretched  far,  far  away  under  a  low 
cliff  of  red  earth,  curving  round  in  a  graceful  Hue ;  behind  the 
beach  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  covered  ^vith  patches  of  furze, 
whose  yellow  and  sickly  sweet  blossoms  seemed  to  flourish  inde- 
pendently of  all  seasons ;  on  its  scanty  edge  grew  sea  poppies  ; 
and  hore,  amid  the  marshy  ground  which  lay  about,  we  used  to 
hunt  tis  boys  for  vipers,  adders,  and  the  little  ewet,  the  alligator 
of  Great  Britain,  who  is  as  long  as  a  finger  and  as  venomous  as  si 
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lamb.  Sometimes,  too,  we  would  find  gipsy  encampments  planted 
among  tlie  furze,  with  their  gaudily-painted  carts,  their  biact  tents 
— every  real  Rommany  has  a  black  tent  like  the  modem  Bedawi 
or  the  ancient  dweller  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  While  we  lo',ked  at 
the  bright-eyed  children  and  the  maiwellous  old  women  crouching 
over  the  fire  of  sticks  and  the  great  black  pot,  there  would  come 
out  of  the  tents  one  or  two  girls  with  olive  skins  and  almond  eyes 
— not  the  almond  eyes  of  S\Tia,  but  bolder,  darker,  and  brighter. 
They  would  come  smiling  in  Leonard's  face,  asking  him  to  cross 
his  hand  with  silver.  "When  he  said  he  had  no  silver  they  would 
tell  his  fortune  for  nothing,  reading  the  lines  of  his  palm  with  a 
glibness  which  showed  their  knowledge  of  the  art.  But  it  was  al- 
ways a  beautiful  fortune,  ^nth  love,  fighting,  T\ife,  and  childi'en  in  it. 
Behind  this  acre  or  two  of  furze  stood,  all  by  itself,  a  mill,  and 
there  was  a  storj^  about  this  mill  because  its  centre  pillar,  on  which 
the  vanes  revolved,  had  once  been  part  of  the  mainmast  of  a 
French  fiigate  taken  in  action.  And  higher  up  the  beach  again— 
because  this  was  a  place  full  of  historic  associations — stood  two 
old  earthwork  forts  at  inteiwals  of  half  a  mile.  The  ramparts 
were  green  -uith  tui'f,  the  grass  all  blown  inland,  and  lying  on  the 
days  of  summer  in  long  swathes  upon  the  slopes,  beaten  down  by 
the  sea  breeze ;  the  moats  were  dry,  and  these,  too,  were  gro\Mi 
over  with  grass  ;  there  was  an  open  place  at  the  back  where  once 
had  been  a  gate  and  a  di-awbridge  ;  there  was  a  stonework  well  in 
the  open  part  of  the  enclosure,  only  some  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  only  a  sham  well  and  masked,  prcetexto  suh  nomine^  a 
subterranean  passage  to  the  cas1;le  ;  the  fi-onts  of  those  forts  were 
all  destroj-ed  and  dragged  down  by  the  advancing  tide.  No  ruined 
city  in  Central  America,  no  temple  of  the  Upper  Nile,  no  tell  of 
Kouyounjik  could  be  more  desolate,  more  lonely,  more  full  of 
imaginative  associations  than  these  forts  standing  upon  the  un- 
peopled beach  in  a  solitude  broken  only  by  the  footstep  of  tho 
Coastguard.  Before  Leonard  went  away,  and  when  we  were  boys 
together,  this  place  was  to  us  as  the  uttennost  part  of  the  world, 
a  retreat  accessible  on  a  holiday  morning,  where  one  could  sit 
ander  the  clifi"  or  on  the  gi'assy  slopes  of  the  fort ;  where  I,  at 
least,  could  dream  away  the  hom-s.  Before  us  the  waves  ran 
along  the  shingle  with  a  munniu'ous  sh — sh — sh,  or,  if  the  day 
was  rough,  rolled  up  their  hollow  threatening  crests  like  the  upper 
teeth  of  a  hungry  monster's  jaw,  and  then  dashed  in  rage  upon  the 
etoass,  dragging  them  down  ^\-ith  a  crash  and  a  roar  which  rolled 
unceasingly  along  the  beach.  In  the  summer  months  it  was 
Leonard's  delight  at  such  times  to  strip  and  plunge  to  ST^im  ovex 
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(!iTi.!  through  the  gi-eat  waves,  riding  to  meet  them,  battling  and 
WTestling  till  he  gi-ew  tired,  and  came  out  red  all  over,  and  glow- 
ing with  the  exercise.  After  a  storm  the  hoach  was  stre^^ii  with 
odds  and  ends  ;  there  were  dead  cuttlefish — Victor  Hugo'si^/e^^iit-fl 
— their  long  and  ugly  aiTQs  powerless  for  mischief  on  the  shingle; 
their  backbone  was  good  for  rubbing  out  ink,  and  W8  had  stores 
enough  to  rub  out  all  the  ink  of  the  Alexandiian  Libraiy.  TheKi^ 
were  ro2:)e3  of  sea- weed  thicker  than  the  stoutest  cable  ;  if  yonm:"* 
twisted  the  coils  you  found  in  them  strange  creatures  dead  and 
alive — the  sea-mouse,  with  its  iridescent  tufts  of  hair  ;  little  crabs 
with  soft  shells  killed  by  the  rolling  of  the  pebbles  ;  shells  JE- 
habited  by  scaly  intruders,  cuckoos  among  crabs,  which  poked  out  • 
hard,  spiky  legs,  and  were  ready  to  do  battle  for  their  stolen 
house  ;  starfish,  ugly  and  poisonous,  sea-nettlos,  and  all  kinds  ot 
sea-beetles.  And  lying  outside  the  weed  were  bits  of  things  fi'om 
ships  ;  candles,  always  plenty  of  tallow  canAles  ;  broken  biscuits, 
which  like  so  many  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  stoies  were  spoiled  by 
the  sea- water ;  empty  bottles,  bits  of  wood,  and  once  we  came 
upon  a  dead  man  rolling  up  and  down.  Leonard  rushed  into  the 
water,  and  we  pulled  him  up  between  two  waves.  He  was  dressed 
in  sailor's  clothing,  and  wore  great  sea-boots,  his  face  was  bmised 
by  the  stones,  and  his  black  hair  was  cut  shoi-t.  Also  he  wore  a 
moustache,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  an  English  sailor. 
"Wlien  we  had  got  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the-  waves,  we  ran  to 
tell  the  Coastguard,  who  was  on  the  clifi'  half  a  mile  away,  tele- 
scope in  hand. 

First  he  swore  at  us  personally  and  individually  for  troubling 
him  at  all  ^\ith  the  matter.  Then,  because  Leonard  "up  and 
spake  "  in  answer,  he  changed  the  object  of  his  svrearing,  and 
began  to  swear  at  large,  addressing  the  much-enduring  ocean, 
which  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  with  its  business  of  rolling 
along  the  beach.  Then  he  swore  at  himself  for  being  a  Coast- 
guardsman.  This  took  altogether  some  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
good  hard  swearing,  the  excellent  Solitaiw  finding  greater  fi-ee- 
dom  as  he  went  on.  And  he  would  have  continued  swearing,  I 
beheve,  for  many  weeks  if  necessar}%  only  that  a  thought  struck 
h/jn  suddenly,  like  unto  a  fist  going  home  in  the  ^nnd,  and  he 
pulled  up  and  gasped  : 

"Did  you,  did  you,"  ho  asked,  "look  in  that  dead  man's 
jpockets '? " 

We  said  "  No." 

Then  he  became  thoughtful,  and  swore  quite  to  himself  between 
4he  teeth,  as  if  ho  was  firing  volleys  of  oaths  do^^^l  his  own  throat. 
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**  Now,  lads, '  he  said  at  last,  "  wliat  you've  got  to  do  is  tMs. 
You've  got  to  go  straight  away  to  the  parish,"  which  I  suppose 
he  took  for  a  police  office,  "  and  tell  the  parish  to  come  here  and 
look  after  that  man.  I  am  not  stationed  here  to  look  after  dead 
men.  I'm  for  live  smugglers,  I  am.  You  tell  the  parish  that. 
Not  but  what  it's  proper  for  you  to  tell  the  Coastguard  everything 
that  goes  on  along  the  coast.  And  next  time  you  fish  up  a 
drownded  man  you  come  straight  to  me  first.  No  manner  o'  use 
to  look  in  their  pockets,  because  they've  never  got  nothing  in  'em, 
Them  nasty  fishes,  you  see,  they  gets  into  the  pockets  and  pulls 
out  the  pui'ses." 

His  belief  in  the  emptiness  of  drowned  men's  pockets  did  not 
prevent  him  fi-om  testing  its  correctness.  At  least  we  looked 
back,  and  obseiTed  him  searching  diligently.  But  I  suppose  he 
was  right,  because  the  ".parish"  certainly  found  nothing  in  the 
pockets. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  I  came,  as  to  a  wilderness,  to  struggle 
with  myself.  Here  I  was  fi'ee  to  think,  to  brood,  and  to  bring 
railing  accusations  against  Providence  because  I  could  not  many 
Celia.  Sitting  on  the  lonely  beach  I  could  find  a  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion in  piling  up  my  giievauces  against  high  Heaven.  Who  was 
I  that  I  should  be  singled  out  for  special  and  signal  misfortune  ^ 
Had  I  been  as  other  men,  tall,  straight,  and  comely,  Celia  might 
have  loved  me.  Had  I  come  to  her  gallant  and  strong,  rich  and 
noble,  one  bom  in  high  station,  the  son  of  a  brave  and  successful 
father,  I  might  have  had  a  chance. 

Day  after  day  I  wandered  here  brooding  over  my  own  wrongs, 
with  bitter  and  accusing  soul.  The  voice  of  the  sea  echoed  the 
sorrow  of  my  heart  ;  the  long  roll  from  left  to  right  of  the  ebbing 
or  th«  rising  wave  was  the  setting  of  a  song  whose  words  were  all 
of  despair ;  the  dancing  of  the  sunlit  waves  brought  no  joy ;  my 
heart  was  dead  to  the  blue  sky,  flecked  with  the  white  wing  of  sea- 
gull, and  dotted  along  the  distant  horizon  with  the  far-ofi"  sails  ol 
passing  ships.  It  pleased  me  to  lie  there,  with  my  chin  upon  my 
hand,  thinking  of  what  ought  to  have  been.  Dui'ing  this  time  I 
was  ■ft'ith  Celia  as  little  as  possible,  and  at  home  not  at  all.  Both 
she  and  the  Captain,  I  remember  now,  were  considerate,  and  left 
me  alone,  to  woriy  through  ^ith  the  trouble,  whatever  it  was.  It 
was  not  all  hopeless  ;  it  was  partly  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  thoroughly  understood  what  I  was,  what  my  prospects  were, 
and  what  I  might  have  been.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  a  hunchback  entirely  to  realise  what  his 
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affliction  means  ;  how  it  cuts  him  off  from  other  men's  pursuits  ; 
and  how  it  isolates  him  from  his  youth  upwards.  I  saw  before 
me,  as  plainly  as  I  see  it  now,  a  solitary  life ;  I  thought  that  the 
mediocrity  of  my  abilities  would  never  allow  me  to  become  a  com- 
poser of  eminence,  or  anything  better  than  the  organist  of  a 
church  and  the  teacher  of  music  in  a  countiy  town  ;  I  sho-iJd 
always  be  poor  ;  I  should  never  have  the  love  of  woman ;  I 
should  always  be  a  kind  of  seiwant ;  I  should  live  in  obscurity 
and  die  in  oblivion.  Most  of  us  live  some  such  lives  ;  at  least 
they  can  be  reduced,  in  hard  terms,  to  some  such  colouiiess, 
dreary  wastes  of  weary  years ;  but  we  forget  the  compensa- 
tions. My  dream  was  true  of  myself;  I  have  actually  lived 
the  life  of  a  mediocre  musician ;  I  have  few  friends,  and  yet  I 
have  been  perfectly  happy.  I  did  not  marry  Celia  ;  that  I  may 
premise  at  once  ;  and  yet  I  have  been  happy  without  her.  For  I 
retained  her  love,  the  pure  and  calm  affection  of  a  sister,  which  is 
with  me  still,  making  much  of  me,  petting  and  spoiling  me  almost 
while  I  write,  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  Surely  there  was  never 
any  woman  before  so  good  as  Celia.  The  vision  of  my  life  was 
prophetic;  it  looked  intolerable,  and  it  has  been  more  than 
pleasant.  Say  to  yom-self,  you  have  thu-ty  years  to  live ;  you 
will  rise  every  morning  to  drudgeiy ;  you  will  live  poorly,  and 
will  make  no  money ;  you  Tvill  have  no  social  consideration  ;  you 
will  make  few  friends  ;  you  will  fail  to  achieve  any  reputation  in 
your  profession  ;  you  will  be  a  lonely  man — is  that  a  prospect  to 
charm  any  one  ?  Add  to  this  that  your  life  will  be  contented, 
that  you  will  not  dislike  your  work,  that  you  will  not  live  for  your- 
self alone,  that  your  days  will  be  cheered  by  the  steady  sunshine 
of  affection  ;  and  the  prospect  changes.  Everything  in  the  world 
is  of  magic.  To  some  this  old  town  of  ours  has  seemed  dirty, 
crowded,  mean  ;  to  me  it  is  picturesque,  full  of  human  interest, 
rich  in  association.  To  some  my  routine  would  be  maddening  ; 
to  me  it  is  graceful  and  pleasant.  To  some — to  most — a  career 
which  has  no  prizes  has  no  joys.  To  me  it  is  full  of  joys.  We 
are  what  we  think  ourselves  ;  we  see  ever}i:hing  through  the  haze 
of  imagination ;  why — I  am  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
colour  in  nature,  but  that  it  is  an  effect  of  light — so  long  as 
the  effect  is  produced  I  do  not  care ;  let  me  only  thank  tho 
Creator  for  this  bunch  of  sweet  peas  in  a  glass  before  me,  with 
their  soft  and  dehcate  tints  more  beautiful  than  ever  human  pencil 
drew.  We  see  what  we  think  we  see  ;  people  are  what  we  think 
they  are  ;  events  are  what  they  seem  to  us ;  the  man  who  least 
enjoys  the  world  is  the  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  stripping 
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tilings  of  their  •*  effects ;  "  who  takes  the  colour  from  the  flower, 
or  the  disinterestedness  from  love,  That  is  common  sense,  and  I 
would  rather  be  without  it. 

One  evening — it  was  after  dusk  and  rather  cold — I  was  still  sit- 
ting in  the  enjoyment  of  a  profound  misery,  when  I  became  aware 
of  a  Voice  addi-essing  me.  The  Voice  was  inside  my  head,  and 
there  was  no  sound,  but  I  heard  it  plainly.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
there  was  anything  supernatural  about  the  fact,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  understand  how  it  happened.  It  sprang  fi'om  the  moody  and 
half-distracted  condition  of  my  mind :  it  was  the  return  of  the 
overstretched  spring  :  it  was  the  echo  of  my  accustomed  thoughts, 
for  the  last  fortnight  pent  up  and  confined  in  narrow  cells  to  make 
room  for  the  unaccustomed  thoughts.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Voice  said  to  me  : 

''  You  were  a  poor  Polish  boy,  living  in  exile,  and  Heaven 
sent  you  the  Captain  to  educate  you,  give  you  the  means  of 
lining,  and  make  you  a  Christian  gentlemen,  when  you  might 
have  gro^n  up  among  the  companions  of  profligate  sailors.  You 
are  an  orphan,  with  neither  mother,  brother,  nor  sister.  You 
have  no  relations  to  care  for  you  at  all.  Heaven  sent  you 
Leonard  to  be  your  brother,  and  Celia  to  be  your  sister.  From 
youi'  earliest  infancy  you  have  been  TM'apped  in  the  love  of  these 
two.  Y"ou  are  deformed,  it  is  true  ;  you  cannot  do  the  things  that 
come  men  delight  in.  Heaven  has  sent  you  the  gi'eat  gift  of  Music : 
it  is  another  sense  by  which  you  are  lifted  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  men.  Eveiy  horn-  in  the  day  it  is  youi'  pri^dlege  as  a  musician 
to  soar  above  the  eaiih,  and  lose  youi'self  in  di\dne  hannonies. 
You  have  all  this — and  you  complain. 

"  Ungrateful !  With  these  favom's  you  sit  here  cning  because 
you  cannot  have  one  thing  more.  You  would  have  Celia  love  you, 
and  many  you.     Are  you  worthy  of  such  a  giii  ? 

"  Eouse  yourself.  Go  back  to  your  work.  Show  a  brave  and 
cheerful  face  to  the  good  old  man  your  benefactor.  Let  Celia 
cease  to  wonder  whether  she  has  pained  you,  and  to  search  her 
iieart  for  words  she  has  never  spoken  ;  work  for  her  and  "with  her 
again  ;  let  her  never  know  that  you  have  hungered  after  the  im- 
j-ossible  even  to  sickness. 

"  And  one  more  thing.  Eemember  Leonard's  pai'ting  words. 
Are  jou  blind  or  are  you  stupid  ?  With  what  face  could  you  meet 
him  when  he  comes  home,  and  say,  '  Leonard,  you  left  me  to  take 
care  of  Celia  ;  you  trusted  to  my  keeping  the  secret  of  your  own 
love.  I  havo  betrayed  your  confidence,  and  stolen  away  her  heart,* 
ThijOiofthai" 
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The  Voice  ceased,  and  I  arose  aud  ^-alked  liome  changed. 

The  Captain  looked  up  as  I  entered  the  room,  in  a  ^Yistflll,  sad 
way. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  I  said.  "I  have  been  won-ying  myself — 
never  mind  what  about,  but  it  is  over  now,  and  I  am  sony  to  have 
given  you  trouble." 

"  You  have  fought  it  down  then,  Laddy  ?  "  he  asked,  polling  off 
his  spectacles. 

I  stai-ted.  Did  he,  then,  read  my  soul  ?  "Was  my  secietkno-^lJ 
to  all  the  world  ? 

Only  to  him,  I  think. 

*'  "\Vhen  I  was  a  young  fellow,"  he  went  on,  walking  up  and  do^  Ji 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  "  I  fell  in  love — with  a  young 
lady.  I  beheved  that  young  lady  to  be  an  angel,  and  I  daresay 
Bhe"^  was.  But  I  found  that  she  couldn't  be  my  angel,  so  I  went  to 
sea,  which  was  a  very  good  way  of  getting  tlu'ough  that  trouble.  I 
had  a  spell  on  the  West  Coast— caught  yellow  fever — chased  the 
slavers — forgot  it." 

I  laughed. 

*'  Do  you  recommend  me  to  go  out  slave-chasing,  sir?" 

*^  You  might  do  worse,  boy.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  Laddy, 
she  is  a  pearl  among  maidens.  I  have  always  loved  her.  I  have 
watched  her  "^"ith  you,  Laddy,  and  all  the  love  is  on  your  side.  I 
have  seen  the  passion  grow  in  you ;  you  have  been  restless 
and  fidgety.  I  remembered  my  own  case,  and  I  waited.  No,  my 
boy,  it  can't  be  :  I  wish  it  could  ;  she  does  not  look  on  you  in  that 
light." 

After  supper  he  spoke  allegorically. 

*'  I've  known  men — good  men,  too — grumble  at  theu'  posts  in 
an  action.  AATiat  does  it  matter,  Laddy,  when  the  enemy  has 
struck,  where  any  one  man  has  to  do  his  duty  ?  The  thing  is  tc 
do  it." 

This  parable  had  its  personal  appHcation,  like  most  of  the  Cap- 
tain's admonitions. 

'*  You  have  been  unlike  yourself,  Laddy,  lately,"  said  Celia. 

"  Yes,  Cis,  I  have  been  ill,  I  think." 

"  Not  fretting,  Laddy,  over  things." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  It  seems  hard,  poor  boy,  sometimes,  does  it  not  ?  But 
your  life  will  not  be  wasted,  though  you  spend  it  all  in  teaching 
music  " 

She  thought  I  had  been  brooding  over  my  deformity  and  povorty. 
Well,  so  I  had,  in  a  sense. 
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Enough  of  my  fit.  The  passion  disappeared  at  length,  the  love 
remained.  Side  by  side  \^ith  such  a  girl  as  Ceha,  one  must  hsre 
been  lower  than  human  not  to  love  her.  Such  a  love  is  an  education. 
I  know  little  of  gi'own  women,  because  I  spend  my  time  among  girls, 
and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  woman's  nature,  except  that 
of  Celia.  But  I  can  understand  what  is  meant  when  I  read  that 
the  love  of  woman  may  raise  a  man  to  Heaven  or  di'ag  him  down 
to  Hell.  Out  of  this  eai^thly  love  which  we  share  in  common  with 
the  lowest,  there  spring  for  all  of  us,  we  know,  flowers  of  rare  and 
wondi'ous  beauty.  And  those  who  profit  most  by  these  blossoms 
Bometimes  express  their  natui'e  to  the  world  in  music  and  in 
versa. 


CHAPTER    XV, 

LA    -^TE    DE    PROVINCE. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  May  was  not  only  the  Queen's  birihday, 
and  therefore  kept  a  holiday  in  the  port,  with  infinite  official 
I'ejoicings  and  expenditure  of  powder,  but  also  Celia's  as  well.  On 
that  account  it  was  set  apart  for  one  of  the  Tprclls'  four  annual 
dinner-parties,  and  was  treated  as  a  Church  festival  or  fast  day. 
This  was  the  period  of  eai'ly  Chi'istianity,  when  any  ecclesiastical 
days,  whether  of  solTO^^■flll  or  joyful  commemoration,  were  marked 
by  a  better  dinner  than  usual,  and  the  presence  of  wine.  On  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  we  had  salt  fish,  followed,  at  the 
T}Trells',  by  a  sumptuous  repast,  gi'aced  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
guests,  and  illustrated,  so  to  speak,  by  a  generous  flow  of  port, 
of  which  every  respectable  Briton  then  kept  a  cellar,  carefully 
labelled  and  laid  doTNii  years  before.  The  novus  homo  in  a 
provincial  town  might  parade  his  plate,  his  dinner  seiwice,  his 
champagne — then  reckoned  a  veiy  ostentatious  wine.  He  might 
afi'ect  singulai'ity  by  preferring  claret  to  port,  and  he  might  even 
invite  his  guests  to  diink  of  strange  and  unknown  wines,  such  as 
Sauteme,  Bucellas,  Lisbon,  or  even  Hock.  But  one  thing  he 
could  not  do :  he  could  not  boast  of  his  old  cellar,  because  every- 
body would  know  that  he  had  bought  it.  Mr.  Tprell  was  con- 
scious of  this,  and  being  himself  a  noims  homo,  he  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  referring  his  wine  to  the  cellar  of  iMr.  Pontifex,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  TpTell's  aunt.  Now  Mr.  Pontifex  was  a  man  oi 
good  county  family,  and  his  port,  laid  do^Mi  by  his  father  before 
him,  was  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  the  most  severe  critic.  Criticism, 
in   cur  town,  neglecting  Literatm-e  and  the  Fine  Aiis,  confined 
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itself  to  port,  in  tiie  first  instance,  municipal  affairs  in  the  second, 
and  politics  in  the  third.  As  the  two  latter  subjects  ran  in  well- 
known  grooYes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  scop<?  for  original 
thought  lay  in  the  direction  of  port.  Round  this  subject  were 
grouped  the  choicest  anecdotes,  the  sweetest  fltwers  of  fancy,  the 
deepest  yearnings  of  the  Over- soul.  A  few  houses  were  rivals  in 
the  matter  of  poi-t.  The  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Broughton,  our  old  tutor,  was 
acknowledged  to  have  some  '84  beyond  all  praise,  but  as  he  gave 
few  dinner-parties,  on  the  score  of  poverty,  there  were  not  many 
who  could  boast  of  having  tasted  it.  Little  Dr.  Roy  had  a  small 
cellar  brought  from  Newfoundland  or  new  Brunswick,  whither,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  Portugal  trade  caiTies  yearly  a  small 
quantity  of  finer  wine  than  ever  comes  to  the  London  market. 
The  Rev.  John  Pontifex  inherited,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  cellar 
by  which  IMr.  Tyrrell  was  the  principal  gainer. 

There  were  two  or  three  retii-ed  officers  who  had  made  good  use 
of  their  opportunities  on  the  Rock  and  elsewhere.  And  the  rest 
were  nowhere.  As  Mr.  Broughton  said,  after  an  evening  out  of 
the  ''best"  set,  that  is,  the  set  who  had  cellars  worth  considering, 
the  fluid  was  lamentable.  Good  or  bad,  the  allowance  for  every 
guest  at  dinner  was  liberal,  amounting  to  about  a  bottle  and  a 
half  a  head,  though  seasoned  topers  might  take  more.  It  was 
port,  with  rum  and  water,  which  produced  those  extraordinary 
noses  which  I  remember  in  my  childhood.  There  was  the  nose 
garnished  like  Bardolph's  ^nth  red  blossoms  ;  there  was  the  large 
nose,  swollen  in  all  its  length ;  there  was  the  nose  with  the  gi'eat 
red  protuberance,  waggling  as  the  wearer  walked,  or  agitated  by 
the  summer  breeze  ;  and  there  was  the  nose  which  paled  while  it 
grew,  carrying  its  general  appearance,  not  a  fall- voiced  song  and 
paean  of  rum,  like  its  brothers  of  the  ruddy  blossom  and  the  ruby 
blob,  but  a  gentle  suspicion  of  long  evening  drinks  and  morning 
drams.  Some  men  run  to  weight  as  they  grow  old  ;  some  diy  up. 
It  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  So  some  of  those  old  topers  ran 
to  red  and  swollen  nose,  rubicund  of  colom'  and  bright  with  many 
a  blossom ;  while  some  ran  to  a  pallid  hue  and  shrunken  dimen- 
sions, It  is  trub  that  these  were  old  stagers — the  scanty  remnant 
of  a  generation  most  of  whom  were  long  since  tucked  up  in  bed 
and  fallen  sound  asleep.  The  younger  men — of  George  Tyrrell's 
stamp — were  more  moderate.  A  simple  bottle  of  port  after 
dinner  generally  sufficed  for  their  modest  wants  ;  and  they  did  not 
diink  rum  at  all.  The  Captain,  for  his  part,  took  his  rations 
iNjgularly :  a  glass  of  port  eveiy  day,  and  two  on  Sunday ;  a 
tumbler  of  grog  eveiy  night  and  two  on  Sunday.     To  Sundajs,  08 
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ft  good  Churcliman,  he  added,  of  course,  the  feasts  and  kstiYals 
of  the  Church. 

Let  us  return  to  these  occasions. 

On  Good  Friday,  it  was — it  is  still,  I  believe — de  riguenr  to 
make  youi'self  ill  by  eating  Hot  Cross  Buns,  which  were  sold  in 
the  streets  to  the  tune  of  a  simple  ditty,  sung  by  the  vendors. 
On  Whit  Sunday,  who  so  poor  as  not  to  have  gooseberry-pie,  unless 
the  season  was  very  backward  ?  Lamb  came  in  Tvith  Easter,  and 
added  its  attractions  to  heighten  the  spiritual  joy  of  the  season. 
Easter  eggs  were  not  yet  invented ;  but  everybody  put  on  some- 
thing n^  for  the  day.  The  asceticism  of  Lent  had  no  teiTors  for 
those  who,  like  oui'selves,  began  it  with  more  than  the  customaiy 
feasting,  conducted  it  without  any  additional  services,  broke  its 
gloom  by  Mothering  Sunday,  and  ended  it  by  two  feasts,  separated 
by  one  day  only.  The  hungriest  Chiistian  faced  its  terrors  with 
cheek  unblanched  and  his  lips  firm  ;  he  came  out  of  it  no  thinner 
than  he  went  in ;  as  for  the  spmtual  use  he  made  of  that  season, 
it  was  a  matter  for  his  conscience  to  deteiTaine,  not  for  me  to 
resolve.  "We  marked  its  presence  in  Church  by  draping  the 
pulpit,  reading  desk  and  clerk's  desk  •^ith  black  velvet,  instead  of 
red.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton  always  explained  the  beaiings  of 
Lent  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  explained 
very  carefully  that  fasting,  in  our  climate,  and  in  the  northern 
latitude,  was  to  be  taken  in  a  spiiitual,  not  a  carnal  sense.  It 
was  never  meant,  he  said,  that  Heaven's  gifts  were  to  be  neglected, 
whatever  the  season  might  be.  Nor  was  it  intended  by  Providence, 
in  the  gi^eat  Chiistian  scheme,  that  we  were  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  body  by  excessive  abstinence.  This  good  shepherd  preached 
what  he  practised,  and  practised  what  he  preached.  Dui-ing  Lent 
the  hymns,  until  I  became  organist,  were  taken  more  slowly  than 
at  other  seasons,  so  that  it  was  a  gi'eat  time  for  the  old  ladies  on 
the  triangular  brackets.  The  Captian,  who  had  an  undeveloped 
ear  for  music,  said  that  cateiivauling  was  not  singing  praises, 
but  it  was  only  fair  to  let  every  one  have  his  watch,  turn  and 
turn  about,  and  that  if  the  commanding  officer — meaning  Mr. 
Broughton — allowed  it,  we  had  to  put  up  T^ith  it.  But  he  gave 
out  the  "tools"  with  an  air  of  pitiful  resignation.  On  Trinity 
Sunday,  Mr.  Broughton;  in  a  discourse  of  twenty  minutes,  con- 
fronted the  Unbeliever,  and  talked  him  do^n  •s^dth  such  an  array 
of  argument  that  when  the  benediction  came  there  was  nothing 
left  of  him.  It  is  curious  that  whenever  I,  which  is  once  a  year, 
rsad  that  splendid  encounter  between  Greatheart  and  Apollyon, 
I  always  think  of  Mr.   Broughton  and  Trinity  Sunday.     When 
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Apollyon  was  quite  worsted  and  we  were  dismissed,  we  went  homa 
to  a  sort  of  Great  Grand  Day  dinner,  a  Gaudy,  a  City  Feast,  a 
Commemoration  Banquet,  to  which  all  other  Chiistian  festivals, 
except  Chi'istmas,  were  mere  trifles.  For  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
except  when  east  winds  were  more  protracted  than  usual,  there 
were  salmon,  lamb,  peas,  duckling,  early  gooseberries,  and 
asparagus. 

From  Trinity  Sunday  io  Advent  was  a  long  stretch,  unmarked 
fcy  any  occasion  of  feasting.  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  Church 
had  invented  nothing  to  fill  up  that  space,  and  I  commiserated 
the  hard  lot  of  Dissenters,  to  whom  their  religion  gave  no  times 
for  feasting. 

The  influence  of  custom  hedged  round  the  whole  of  life  for  us. 
It  even  regulated  the  amount  of  our  hospitalities.  Things  were 
expected  of  people  in  a  certain  position.  The  Tp-rells,  for  in- 
stance, could  hardly  do  less  than  give  four  dinner-parties  in  the 
year.  Others  not  in  so  good  a  position  might  maintain  their 
social  rank  -ndth  two.  Retired  officers  were  not  expected  to  show 
any  hospitality  at  all.  To  be  sure  this  concession  was  necessary 
unless  the  poor  fellows,  who  generally  had  large  and  hungiy 
families,were  allowed  to  enteiiain,  after  the  manner  of  Augustus 
Brambler,  on  bread  and  cheese.  Mrs.  Pontifex  again,  who  had 
very  decided  Christian  views,  but  was  of  good  countiy  family, 
admitted  her  responsibilities  by  offering  one  annual  banquet  of  the 
more  severe  order.  A  bachelor,  like  Mr.  Verney  Broughton,  was 
exempt  fi'om  this  social  tax.  He  gave  very  few  dinners.  To 
make  up  for  this,  he  would  ask  one  man  at  a  time,  and  set  before 
him  such  a  reminiscence  of  Oriel  in  a  solid  dinner,  -^^dth  a  bottle 
of  crusted  port  after  it,  as  to  make  that  guest  dissatisfied  with  his 
wife's  catering  for  a  month  to  come. 

The  guests  were  divided  into  sets,  with  no  regard  for  theii 
special  fitness  or  individual  likings,  but  simply  in  accordance  with 
recognised  social  status.  The  advantage  of  this  aiTangement  was 
that  you  knew  beforehand  whom  you  would  meet,  and  what  would 
bo  talked  about.  I  knew  all  the  sets,  because  at  most  of  their 
entertainments  I  was  a  guest,  and  at  some  a  mere  umlra,  invited 
as  arai  cle  famille,  who  would  play  and  sing  after  dinner.  On 
these  occasions  my  profession  was  supposed  to  be  merged  in  the 
more  creditable  fact  of  my  illustrious  birth.  When  strangers 
came  I  never  failed  to  overhear  the  whisper,  after  the  introduction, 
**  Count  Pulaski  in  Poland,  but  refuses  to  bear  the  title  in  England. 
Of  very  high  PoHsh  family."  One  gets  used  to  most  things  ia 
time.    Mr.  Tyrrell  divided  his  dinner- guests  into  four  sets.     Id 
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October  we'ftad  lawyers,  one  or  two  doctors,  perhaps  «  clergyina'^, 
and  their  wives.  At  the  summer  feast  (which  was  the  most  unpoxta-- 1, 
and  was  fixed  "^ith  reference  to  the  full  moon  for  convenience  of 
diiving  home)  there  were  Ihe  important  clients,  who  came  in  great 
state,  in  theu'  o^^ti  carriages.  In  February  we  entertained  a 
humbler  class  of  townspeople,  who  were  also  clients.  And  in 
December  we  generally  entertained  the  Mayor  and  officers  of  tha 
borough,  a  thing  due  to  Mr.  Tyi-rell's  connection  with  the  Muni- 
cipality. The  May  banquet  was  wholly  of  a  domestic  character. 
The  dinners  were  sohd  and  heavy,  beginning  early  and  lasting  an 
immense  time.  After  dinner  the  men  sat  fcr  an  hour  or  two  con- 
suming large  quantities  o    port. 

"  If  this,"  Ceha  used  to  say,  "is  society,  I  think,  Laddy,  that 
I  prefer  solitude." 

She  and  I  used  to  sing  and  play  daets  together,  after  dinner, 
occasionally  giving  way  to  any  young  lady  who  expected  to  be  asked 
to  sing.  The  songs  of  the  day  were  not  bad,  but  they  lasted  too 
long.  It  is  more  than  possible  to  tire,  in  the  course  of  years,  «,f 
such  a  melody  as  "  Isle  of  Beauty"  or  "  Love  Not"  (a  veiy  exas- 
perating piece  of  long-drawn  music),  or  "  My  Pretty  Page,"  a 
sentimentally  beautiful  thing.  The  men,  some  of  whom  had  red 
faces  after  'Cii.Q  port,  mostly  hung  about  the  doors  together,  while 
the  ladies  affected  gi'eat  dehght  in  turning  over  old  albums  and 
well-known  portfolios  of  prints.  Photogi'aphs  began  to  appear  in 
some  provincial  drawing-rooms  in  the  early  fifties,  but  they  were 
not  yet  well-established.  It  was  a  transition  period.  Keepsakes 
and  Books  of  Beauty  were  hardly  yet  out  of  fashion,  while  portrait 
albums  were  only  just  beginning.  Daguerreotypes,  things  whi::h, 
regarded  fi'om  all  but  one  point  of  view,  showed  a  paii'  of  specti'al 
eyes  and  nothing  else,  lay  on  the  table  in  red  leather  cases. 
Mui-al  decoration  was  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  there  must 
have  been,  now  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  tmly  a^vful  things  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  shape  of  vases,  jars,  and  ornamented  mantel- 
shelves ;  the  cuiiains,  the  caq^ets,  the  chau's,  and  the  sofas  were 
in  colours  not  to  be  reconciled  on  any  principle  of  Ai't.  And  I 
doubt  vei7  much  whether  we  should  like  now  the  fashion  in 
which  young  ladies  wore  their  hair,  di'essed  their  sleeves,  and 
aiTanged  their  skii-ts.  Fashion  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  human 
vamties  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  whether 
a  pretty  gii'l  disguises  herself  in  Queen  Anne's  hoops,  Elizabethan 
petticoats,  immense  Pompadour  coiffure,  Victorian  crinoline,  or 
Repubhcan  scantiness,  whether  she  puts  patches  and  paixit  on  her 
choek,  whither  she  runs  great  rings  through  her  nose,  whether 
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she  wears  a  coal-scuttle  for  a  bonnet,  as  tliirty  years  ago,  or  an 
umbrella  for  a  hat,  as  last  year,  whether  she  displays  her  figure  as 
this  year,  or  hides  it  altogether  as  fifteen  years  ago,  whether  she 
walks  as  Nature  meant  her  to  walk  or  afi'ects  a  stoop,  whether  she 
pretends  in  the  matter  of  hair  and  waist,  or  whether  she  is  content 
with  what  the  gods  have  given  her — she  cannot,  she  may  not,  succeed 
in  destroying  her  beauty.  Under  every  disguise  the  face  and  figure 
of  a  lovely  woman  are  as  charming,  as  bemtching,  as  captivating, 
as  under  any  other.  When  it  comes  to  young  women  wh  j  are  no" 
pretty — but,  perhaps,  as  the  large-hearted  Frenchman  said,  il  ^^ '?,'  en 
a  pas — ^there  are  no  young  women  who  are  not  pretty. 

We  were,  then,  ignorant  of  Art  in  my  yoimg  days.  Art  in 
provincial  towns  as  commonly  understood  did  not  exist  at  all.  To 
be  sure,  we  had  an  Ai-t  speciality  of  which  we  might  have  been 
psoud.  There  was  no  place  in  tha  world  which  could  or  did  turn 
out  more  splendid  ships'  figure-heads.  There  was  one  old  gentle- 
man in  particular,  a  genius  in  figui^e-head  caiwing,  who  had  his 
studio  in  the  Dockyard,  and  furnished  her  Majesty's  Navy  with 
bows,  decorated  in  so  magnificent  a  style,  that  one,  who,  like  me, 
remembers  them,  is  fain  to  weep  in  only  looking  at  the  figure- 
headless  ironclads  of  the  present  degenerate  days. 

As  for  conversation  after  dinner,  there  was  not  much  between 
the  younger  men  and  the  ladies,  because  really  there  was  hardly 
anything  to  talk  about  except  one's  neighbom-s.  In  London,  pro- 
bably, people  talked  as  much  as  they  do  now,  but  in  a  country 
town,  as  yet  unexplored  by  Mudie  or  Smith,  there  could  be  very 
few  topics  of  common  interest  between  a  young  man  and  a  girl. 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  did  one  great  service  for  country 
people ;  it  taught  them  how  easy  it  is  to  get  to  London,  and  what 
a  mine  of  wealth,  especially  for  after  memory  and  pui-poses  of  con- 
versation, exists  in  that  big  place.  But  remember  that  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  family  circle  of  a  country  town,  there  were 
no  periodical  visits  to  the  toT\Ti,  no  holidays  on  the  Continent,  no  new 
books,  no  monthly  magazines ;  even  illustrated  newspapers  were 
rarely  seen  :  there  was  no  love  of  Ai-t  or  talk  of  artistic  principles,  or 
Art  schools;  there  were  no  choral  societies,  no  musical  services :  no 
croquet,  or  Badminton,  or  lawn  tennis.  And  yet  people  were  happy. 
Celia's  social  circle  was  too  limited  to  make  her  feel  the  want  of  topics 
of  conversation  with  young  men.  No  young  man  except  myself  was 
ever  invited  to  the  house,  and  of  coui'se  I  hardly  counted. 

When  the  formal  dinner-parties  were  held,  the  guests  at  these 
banquets  were  principally  old  and  middle-aged  people.  At  our 
birthdjy  dinner  only  the  very  intimate  friends  and  relations  were 
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invited.  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  no  relations ;  or  at  least  we  never  heard 
of  them,  but  his  wife  was  well  connected ;  the  Pontifexes  are  known 
to  be  a  good  old  county  family,  and  Mrs.  Pontifex,  ]\Ii*s.  Tyrrell's 
aunt,  often  asserted  the  claims  of  her  own  ancestry,  who  were  Top- 
lingtons,  to  be  of  equal  rank  'ttith  her  husband's  better  knc-wn 
line. 

Of  course,  the  Pontifexes  always  came  to  the  dinners. 

Mrs.  Pontifex — AiJit  Jane — was  fifteen  years  older  than  her 
husband,  and  at  this  time,  I  suppose,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
She  was  small  in  person,  but  upright  and  gaunt  beyona  her  inches, 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose — I  learned  this  from  considering  Mrs. 
Pontifex  as  a  Leading  Case — that  gauntness  necessarily  implies 
a  tall  stature.  Not  at  all.  "  If,"  I  said  to  Cis  one  day,  '  if  you 
were  to  wear,  as  Aunt  Jane  wears,  a  cap  of  severely  Puritanic  aspect, 
decorated  with  a  few  flowers  which  might  have  grown  in  a  ceme- 
tery ;  if  you  were  to  arrange  your  hair,  as  she  an-anges  it,  in  a 
double  row,  stifi"  curls,  set  horizontally  on  each  side  of  her  face ; 
if  you  were  to  sit  bolt  upright,  with  your  elbows  square,  as  if  you 
were  always  in  a  pew ;  if  you  were  to  keep  the  comers  of  your  lips 
down — as  Aunt  Jane  does — so — Cis — why  even  you  would  be 
gaunt.  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called  because  he  resembled  Aunt  Jane, 
was,  I  believe,  a  man  under  the  middle  height." 

She  married  the  Eev.  John  Pontifex,  or  rather  they  married 
each  other,  chiefly  for  money.  They  both  had  excellent  incomes 
which  united  made  a  large  income  ;  they  were  both  desperately 
careful  and  saving  people  ;  they  held  similar  views  on  religious 
matters  (they  were  severe  views),  and  I  suppose  that  Aunt  Jane 
had  long  learned  to  rule  John  Pontifex  when  she  invited  him — 
even  Cis  used  to  agree  that  he  would  never  have  invited  her — to 
become  her  husband. 

Mr.  Pontifex  was  a  man  of  lofty  but  not  commanding  stature. 
Another  mistake  of  novelists  and  people  who  write.  You  have 
not  necessarily  a  commanding  stature  because  you  are  tall.  No 
one  could  have  seen  anji,hing  commanding  in  Mr.  John  Pontifex. 
Ke  was  six  feet  two  in  height,  and,  although  by  nature  austere, 
he  looked  as  meek  as  if  he  had  been  only  five  feet ;  the  poor  man, 
indeed,  never  had  the  chance  of  looking  anything  but  meek ;  he 
had  a  pale  face  and  smooth  cheeks,  with  thin  bro^n  hair,  a  little 
grey  and  "gone  off"  at  the  temples.  His  features  were  made 
remarkable  by  a  very  long  upper  lip,  which  gave  him  a  mutton- 
Hke  expression  as  of  gi'eat  meekness  coupled  with  some  obstinacy. 
In  fact,  she  who  drove  John  Pontifex  had  at  times  to  study  the 
art  of  humouring  her  victim.     Since  his  marriage  he  had  retired 
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krom  active  jjastoral  work,  and  now  passed  his  time  in  the  critical 
observation  of  other  men  at  work  in  his  own  field.  He  held  views 
of  the  most  Evangelical  type,  and  when  he  preached  at  St.  Faith's 
we  received  without  any  compromise  the  exact  truth  as  regards 
ftitm'e  prospects.  He  spoke  vei-y  slowly,  bringing  out  his  nouns 
in  capitals,  as  it  were,  and  involved  his  sentences  with  parentheses. 
But  in  the  presence  of  his  ^ife  he  spoke  seldom,  because  she 
always  interrupted  him.  He  was  fond  of  me,  and  for  some  reason 
of  his  own,  always  called  me  Johnny. 

In  strong  contrast  with  his  clerical  brother  was  the  Perpetual 
Ourate  of  St.  Faith's,  my  old  tutor,  Mr.  Y  trney  Broughton.  The 
latter  was  as  plump,  as  rosy,  as  jolly  as  the  former  was  thin,  tall, 
and  austere.  Calvin  could  not  have  looked  on  the  world's  foUies 
with  a  more  unforgiving  countenance  than  the  Rev.  John  P  jntifex ; 
Friar  John  could  hardly  have  regarded  the  worldliness  of  the 
world  with  more  benignity  than  Rev.  Vemey  Broughton.  He  was 
a  kind-hearted  man,  and  loved  the  world,  with  the  men,  women, 
and  children  upon  it ;  he  was  a  scholar  and  student,  consequently 
he  loved  the  good  things  that  had  been  wiitten,  said,  and  sung 
upon  it ;  he  was  a  gom-mand,  and  he  liked  to  enjoy  the  fi'uits  of 
the  earth  in  due  season.  Perhaps  he  loved  the  world  too  much 
for  a  Chi'istian  minister ;  at  all  events  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  he 
could ;  never  disguised  his  enjoyment,  and  inculcated  both  in  life 
and  preaching  a  perfect  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  deep  thank- 
fulness for  the  gifts  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  reliance  on  the 
ordinances  of  the  Chm-ch.  Mr.  Pontifex  amused  him ;  they  were 
close  companions,  which  added  to  the  pleasures  of  life ;  and  he 
enteriained,  I  shall  say,  dislike  for  no  man  in  the  world  except 
Herr  Raumer,  whom  he  could  not  be  brought  to  admire. 

*'He  is  a  cynic,"  he  would  say.  "That  school  has  never 
attracted  my  admiration.  He  delights  in  the  doulle  entendre^ 
and  is  never  so  much  pleased  as  when  he  conveys  a  hidden  sneer. 
I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  conversation.  Give  me  honest  enthu- 
siasm, admii'ation,  and  faith.  And  I  prefer  Englishmen,  Ladislas, 
my  boy,  though  you  ai'e  only  an  Englishman  by  adoption." 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

A   DINXER-PAETY. 

There  were  several  other  people  who  entertained  similar  views 
with  regard  to  Herr  Raumer.  Llrs.  Pontifex  disliked  him 
excessively  for  one.  Everj^body  began  with  distrust  of  this  man ; 
•hen  they  grew  to  tolerate  him ;  some  went  on  to  like  hiaa ;  all 
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endod  witli  ccrdial  hatred — it  wculd  be  hard  to  say  why.  ffia 
eyes,  without  the  blue  spectacles,  which  he  put  off  indoors,  were 
Bingularly  bright,  though  rather  small.  He  had  a  way  of  turning 
their  light  full  on  to  a  speaker  without  speaking,  which  was  as 
embarrassing  a  commentaiy  on  what  you  had  just  said  as  you  can 
imagine.  It  conveyed  to  youi'self  and  to  eveiybody  else,  which 
was  even  more  humiliating,  the  idea  that  you  were  really,  to  this 
gentleman's  sui-prise,  even  a  gi'eater  fool  than  you  looked.  Pei'- 
haps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  was  so  much  disliked. 

You  noticed,  too,  after  a  time,  that  he  saw  eveiything,  heard 
everything,  and  remembered  everjihing.  ^^Tien  he  spoke  about 
Lis  personal  reminiscences,  he  showed  an  astonishing  recollection 
of  detail  as  if  he  preseiwed  photographs  of  places  and  persons  in 
his  mind. 

He  was  always  about  I\Ii'.  Tyrrell's  office,  and  kept  there  a  fire- 
proof safe,  ^\-ith  his  name  painted  on  it  in  white  letters.  Ho 
earned  the  key  in  his  own  pocket.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  natui'e  of  his  business,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
was  a  Geiman  who  had  money,  that  he  chose  to  live  in  our  town 
for  his  own  pleasure  and  convenience,  and  that  he  invested  his 
funds  by  Mr.  TyiTeU's  help  and  advice  in  local  securities. 

The  Captain  and  little  Dr.  Roy  always  made  up  the  party.  Every- 
body liked  the  little  doctor,  who  stood  five  feet  nothing  in  lus 
boots,  a  neat  and  well-propoi-tioned  abridgement  of  humanity,  with 
a  humorous  face  and  a  twinkling  eye.  He  was  an  Irishman  ;  he 
had  been  in  America ;  and  it  was  cmTently  reported  that  if  he 
ventured  his  foot  on  Canadian  soil  he  would  infalhbly  be  hanged 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  eighteen  hundi'ed  and 
forty  something.  In  certain  circles  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  Atheist — he  was  in  reality  as  good  a  Roman  Catholic  as  ever 
touched  holy  water — because  he  was  constantly  crying  out  about 
bad  drainage,  and  taunting  people  with  the  hundi'eds  of  lives 
wantonly  thi'own  away,  he  said,  eveiy  year,  and  struck  down  by 
preventible  diseases.  "As  if,"  the  people  said  piously,  "the 
issues  of  life  and  death  were  in  man's  hand."  So  typhus  fever 
went  on,  and  the  town  was  not  di'ained. 

The  bii'thday  dinners  were  all  alike,  T\-ith  the  same  guests.  The 
year  went  on,  and  we  met  on  the  anniversary  to  drink  Celia's  health 
and  talk  the  same  talk.  Let  me  take  one  of  these  dinners,  the 
last  at  which  this  company  met  together  for  this  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton  took  in  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  so  that  Celia  fell  to 
!Mr.  Pontifex ;  Mrs.  Pontifex,  of  course,  took  Mr.  Tyrrell's  arm. 
The  grace  was  "pronounced"  by  Mr.  Broughton.     He  was  lepe 
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mictnouB  oyer  the  petition  than  poor  Augustus  Brambler,  bnt  ha 
threw  considerable  feeling  into  the  well-knoTMi  words,  and  had  a 
rich,  melodious  voice,  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  banquet.  Grace 
eaid,  the  benevolent  divine  suiTeyed  the  guests  and  the  table  with  the 
eyes  of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  -fished  it  was  always  feast  tin^a. 

There  were  no  menus  laid  on  the  table  in  those  da/s,  and  5011 
did  not  know  what  was  coming  as  you  do  now.  But  there  was 
^e  smell  of  roast  meats  which,  if  you  remember  what  things 
belong  to  the  season,  was  almost  as  good  as  a  menu.  And  the 
things  were  put  on  the  table.  There  were  no  dinners  a  lev  Biosse. 
You  saw  your  food  before  you.  The  host  caiwed,  too,  and  veiy 
laborious  work  it  was.  But  it  was  still  reckoned  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's education  to  carve  mth  discretion  and  skill.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  Mr.  Broughton's  face  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  sit 
in  silence  during  the  mangling  of  a  hare.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  too  much  of  a  martinet,  and  the  exquisite  finish  with,  which  he 
distributed  a  pheasant  among  half-a-dozen  guests,  however  admir- 
able as  a  work  of  Art,  pointed  to  an  amount  of  thought  in  the 
direction  of  dinner  beyond  what  is  now  expected  of  the  clergy.  Mr. 
Pontifex,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  wretched  caiwer. 

"I  am  now  more  at  ease,"  he  would  say,  "in  the  Pulpit  than 
in  the  Place  of  the  Caiwer,  though,  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  at 
Oxford,  when,  alas  !  the  pleasures  of  the — ahem— the  Table,  were 
in  my  day  placed  above  the  pleasm-es  of  the  Soul — I  was  con- 
sidered expert  in  the  Ai-t  of  Carving.  There  was  one  occasion,  I 
remember — with  sorrow — v>hen  a  Goose  was  placed  upon  the 
board " 

"I  wish,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,"  interrupted  Mr.  Broughton — and  indeed 
we  had  all  heard  the  goose  stoiy  before — "I  wish  I  could  persuade 
my  landlady  to  give  the  same  thoughtfulness  to  things  as  your 
cook.  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  some  women  understand  the 
vital  importance  of  dinner.  I  can  order  the  raw  materials,  but  I 
cannot,  unfoiiunately,  cook  them." 

Mrs.  Pontifex,  I  saw,  sat  opposite  her  husband,  who  took  his 
dinner  under  her  superintendence.  I  sat  next  to  that  divine,  and 
felt  pity  for  him  as  a  warning  or  prohibition  came  across  the  table, 
and  he  had  to  shake  his  head  in  sorrowfal  refusal. 

In  his  rich,  mellow  voice,  Mr.  Broughton,  on  receiving  his  fish, 
remarked ; 

"  The  third  time  this  year,  and  only  the  24th  of  May,  that  I 
have  partaken  of  salmon.     The  Lord  is  veiy  good " 

"  No,  John  Pontifex,"  said  that  clergyman's  wife  loudly,  "  ntt 
salmon  for  you." 
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**  My  dear,"  he  ventiu'ed  to  expostulate  feebly,  because  he  wa6 
particularly  fond  of  salmon. 

"  Ladislas  Pulaski,  who  is  young,  may  make  himself  ill  with 
Balmon  and  cucumber  if  he  likes,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  but  not  you^ 
John  Pontifex.     Remember  the- last  time." 

He  sighed,  and  I  took  the  portion  intended  for  him. 

"  The  Lord  is  very  good,"  resumed  Mr.  Brorghton,  *'  to  nearhj 
all  His  creatui'es,"  as  if  Pontifex  was  an  exception. 

Dr.  Eoy  began  to  talk  of  salmon-fishing  in  the  Saguenay  River, 
and  we  were  all  interested  except  poor  Mr.  Pontifex,  whose  face 
was  set  in  so  deep  a  gloom  that  I  thought  he  would  have 
rebelled. 

He  picked  up  a  little  when  an  entree  of  pigeons  was  allowed  to 
stop  at  his  elbow.  But  the  undisguised  enjojTuent  'with  which  he 
di'ank  his  first  glass  of  champagne  brought  his  wife,  who  was  at 
that  moment  talking  of  a  new  and  veiy  powerfLil  ti'act,  dowr  upor- 
him  in  a  moment. 

"  No  more  champagne,  John  Pontifex,"  she  ordered  promptly, 

*'  Another  glass  for  me,"  cried  Mr.  Broughton,  nodding  his  head. 
*'  A  glass  of  A^ine  with  you,  Mrs.  Pontifex.  I  am  a  bachelor,  yo^ 
know,  and  can  do  as  I  like." 

It  was  not  manners  to  refase,  and  Aunt  Jane  raised  her  glass  to 
her  lips  icily,  while  Mr.  Broughton  drained  his  \\ith  an  audible 
smack.  In  1858  we  had  akeady  in  provincial  toT\Tis  passed  out 
of  the  custom  of  taking  wine  with  each  other,  but  it  was  still  ob- 
served by  elderly  people  who  liked  the  fiiendly  fashion  of  theis 
youth. 

I  thought  this  assertion  of  independence  rather  cruel  to  ISIr. 
Pontifex,  but  it  was  not  for  me,  belonging,  wdth  Ceha,  to  the  class 
of  "young  people,"  to  say  an}i;hing  at  a  party  unless  previously 
spoken  to  or  questioned.  Then  Aunt  Jane  began  a  talk  with  HeiT 
Raumer,  chiefly  about  the  sins  of  people.  As  you  came  to  know 
this  German  well,  you  discovered  that,  whenever  he  did  talk  about 
people,  he  had  something  bad  to  say  of  them  ;  also  when  he  spoke 
of  any  action,  h-^wever  insignificant,  it  was  to  find  an  unworthy 
motive  for  it.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  now  in  that  fourth  and  bad 
etage  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  TyiTell  was  silent  dming  the  dinner,  perhaps  because  he 
had  to  caiTO  industriously  and  dexterously ;  he  drank  wine  fi'eely ; 
but  he  said  nothing.  Celia  noticed  her  father's  taciturnity,  and  I 
Baw  her  watching  him  with  anxiety.  No  one  else  obseiwed  it,  ani 
when  the  fij'st  stiffness  of  ceremony  wore  ofl",  there  began  the 
genial  flow  of  conversation  which  ought  to  rejoice  the  heart  cf  & 
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hostess,  be^iause  it  shows  that  eveiyone  is  feeding  in  contei^t.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  a  florid,  high-coloured  man,  who  usually  talked  fast  and 
rather  noisily,  was  looking  pale  ;  the  neiTes  of  his  clv3ek  twitchedj 
and  his  hand  trembled. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed — I  am  not  certttin  that  the 
old  fashion  of  wine  and  dessert  on  the  polished  dark  mahogany 
was  not  better  than  the  present — we  all  drank  Celia's  health. 

"  In  bumpers,"  cried  Mr.  Broughton,  filling  up  Mrs.  Tyrrell'3 
glass  and  his  own  to  the  brim  with  port.  "  In  bumpers  all.  And 
I  wish  I  was  a  young  man  again  to  toast  Celia  Tyrrell  as  she 
should  be  toasted.  Don't  you.  Brother  Pontifex  ?  Here  is  to  3'our 
heaux  yeux,  my  dear.  Some  day  I  will  preach  a  sermon  on  thank- 
fulness for  beauty." 

"  God  bless  you,  Celia,  my  child,"  said  her  father,  with  a  little 
emotion  in  his  voice.  "  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  every 
one  better  than  the  last." 

"The  best  thing,"  continued  Mr.  Broughton,  "for  young 
girls  is  a  young  husband — eh,  Mrs.  Tyrrell?  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Vanity,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "  Let  them  wait  and  look  round 
them.     I  was  thirty-five  when  I  married  my  fii'st." 

"  When  I  was  at  Oxford,"  Mr.  Pontifex  began,  glancing 
anxiously  at  his  wife — "  "When  I  was  at  Brazenose,  Oxford 
(where  I  was  known,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  as — as — as  Co-rin- 
thian  Pon-ti-fex,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  levity,  even  in 
that,  assemblage  of  reckless  youths,  of  my  disposition),  there  were 
some  among  us  commonly  designated  as — as — as  Three — Bottle 
— Men  !  !  !  "  He  said  this  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  as  if  it 
was  difficult  to  credit,  and  a  thing  which  ought,  if  printed,  to  be 
followed  by  several  notes  of  admiration.  "  Tlu'ee — Bottle — 
Men  !  The  rule  among  us  was — I  regret  to  say — No — ahem — no 
Heeltaps." 

"John  Pontifex!"  interposed  his  wife  severely.  "  Eecolleofc 
yourself.     '  No  Heeltaps,'  indeed  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  was  about  to  conclude  this  sad  Reminiscence  by 
remarking  that  it  was  a  Traly  Shocking  State  of  Things." 

He  spoke  in  capitals,  so  to  speak,  and  with  impressive 
slowness. 

"  When  young  people  are  present,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  it 
is  well  to  consid'^r  the  religious  tendency  of  anecdotes  before  they 
are  related." 

Mr.  Pontifex  said  no  more. 

**  I  will  tell  you,  by-and-bye,  Pontifex,"  said  the  jolly  old  par?t»a, 
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whoso  face  was  a  good  deal  redder  tlian  at  tlie  commencement  ol 
dinner,  "  I  "^ill  tell  you,  when  the  ladies  have  left  us,  some  of  our 
experiences  in  Common  Pioom.  Don't  be  afi-aid,  Mrs.  Pontiles, 
we  shall  not  emulate  the  deeds  of  those  giants." 

"  In  mij  house,"  said  Aunt  Jane  to  her  niece  reproachfully,  *  it 
is  one  of  our  Chi'istian  privileges  not  to  sit  over  wine  after  dinner ; 
t^e  all  rise  together." 

"  From  a  lady's  point  of  view,"  ohserved  Herr  Kaumer,  "  doubt- 
less an  adniii'able  practice." 

"  Not  at  all  admii'able,"  cried  the  Captain,  who  had  been  quiet 
during  dinner.  "  ^^Tiy  shouldn't  we  have  half-an-hour  to 
ourselves  to  talk  politics  and  tell  yams,  while  the  ladies  talk 
di^ess  ?  " 

"In  my  house,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "the  ladies  do  not 
talk  di-ess.  We  exchange  our  experiences.  It  is  a  Chiistian 
privilege." 

Dr.  Pioy  uttered  a  hollow  gi'oan,  doubtless  fi'om  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Pontifex. 

Just  then  ]Mi's.  TyiTell  sat  bolt  upiight,  which  was  her  signal, 
and  the  ladies  left  us. 

"Aha!"  cried  Mr.  Broughton,  "confess  Brother  Pontifex, 
that  you  do  not  appreciate  all  the  Chiistian  piivileges  of  your 
house." 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly,  but  he  did  not  smile. 

"  Thi'ee  bottle  men,  were  you  ?  "  said  Dr.  Roy.  "  Gad, 
sir,  I  remember  at  old  Tiinity,  in  Dublin,  some  of  us  were 
six  bottle  men.  Not  I,  though.  Natm-e  intended  me  for  a  one 
pint  man." 

"  It  is  only  the  German  student,"  said  Herr  Piaumer,  "  who 
can  hold  an  indefinite  quantity." 

"  I  sincerely  hope,"  said  ]Mr.  Pontifex,  as  he  finished  his  glass, 
"  that  things  have  greatly  changed  since  that  time.  I  remember 
that  the  door  was  generally  locked  ;  the  key  was  fi'equently  throwa 
out  of  the  window,  and  the — the — Orgy  commenced.  As  I 
said  before,  the  word  was  '  No  Heeltaps.'  It  is  awful  to  reflect 
upon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Poy,  I  -oill  take  another  glass  of  Poi*t. 
There  were  times,  too,  when,  in  the  wantonness  of  youth,  we  per- 
mitted om'selves  the  most  reckless  language  over  our  feasts.  On 
one  occasion  I  did  so,  myself.  The  most  reckless  language.  I 
positively  swore.  My  thoughtless  companions,  I  regi-et  to  say, 
only  laughed.  They  actually  laughed.  The  cause  of  this — this 
Iniquity  arose  over  a  Goose.  It  is  a  tmly  Dreadful  Event  to  look 
back  upon." 
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**  We  used  at  Oriel,"  said  Mr.  Brougliton,  again  interrupting 
the  Groose  story  without  Qomp  unction,  "to  diink  about  a  bottle  and 
B  balf  a  head ;  and  we  used  to  talk  about  Scholarship,  Literature, 
and  Aii;.  And  some  of  the  men  talked  well.  I  wish  I  could 
drink  a  bottle  and  a  half  every  night  now  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  the 
Common  Room  to  di'ink  it  in.  It  is  a  Beautiful  Time  for  me  to 
look  back  upon." 

It  was  as  if  he  tried  in  evei^thing  to  be  a  contrast  to  his 
brother  in  Orders. 

"  The  rising  generation,"  said  Dr.  Roy,  "  who  work  harder, 
ride  less,  smoke  more  tobacco,  and  live  faster,  will  have  to  give 
up  Port  and  take  Claret.  After  all,  it  was  the  favourite  Irish 
\^ine  for  a  couple  of  hundi-ed  years." 

"  Ugh  !  "  fi'om  Mr.  Broughton. 

"  The  longer  the  Englishman  drinks  Port,"  said  Herr  Raumer, 
**  Poii;  and  Beer,  the  longer  he  will  continue  to  be — ^^what 
he  is." 

As  this  was  said  veiy  smoothly  and  sweetly,  with  the  rasp 
peculiar  to  the  voice,  gi^'ing  an  unpleasant  point  at  the  end,  I 
concluded  at  once  that  the  German  meant  more  than  was  im- 
mediately apparent. 

"  Thaiik  you,  Herr  Raumer,"  said  Mr.  Broughton  sharply; 
"  I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  remain  what  we  are.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  your  countrjinen  is  always  generous.  As  for  Port,  I  look 
on  that  mne  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  to  us  poor 
creatui'es.  This  is  very  fine,  Tprell.  From  Pontifex's  cellar? 
Brother  Pontifex,  you  don't  ask  me  to  dinner  half  often  enough, 
Foi-ty-seven  ?  I  thought  so.  Agreeable," — he  held  the  glass  up 
to  the  candles  :  we  had  wax  candles  for  the  dining-room — "  with 
httle  body,  but  quite  enough.  Rather  diy,"  he  tasted  it  again. 
"  How  superb  it  will  be  in  twenty  years,  when  some  of  us  shall 
not  be  alive  to  di'ink  it !  The  taste  for  Port  comes  to  us  by 
Nature — it  is  not  acquired  Hke  that  for  Claret  and  Rhine  wines- — 
pass  me  the  olives,  Roy,  my  dear  fellow.  It  is  bora  with  some 
of  us,  and  is  a  sacred  gift.  It  brightens  youth,  adorns  manhood, 
and  comforts  age.  May  those  of  us  who  are  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  a  palate  use  it  aright,  and  may  we  never  drink  a  worse 
glass  of  wine  than  the  present.  I  remember,"  he  went  on  senti- 
mentally wagging  his  head,  which  was  by  this  time  nearly  pui'ple 
all  over,  "  I  remember  the  very  first  glass  of  Port  I  ever  tasted. 
My  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield,  gave  it  to  me  when  I 
was  three  years  old.  '  Learn  to  like  it,  boy,'  said  his  lordship, 
who  had  the  most  cultivated  palate  in  the  diocese.     I  did  like  ft 
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firom  that  liour,  tliongh,  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the  Bishop'p 
butler  had  brought  up  too  fruity  a  wine." 

The  more  Port  Mr.  Broughton  consumed  the  more  pui^lo  the 
jolly  fat  face  and  bald  head  became.  But  no  quantity  affected  hia 
tongue  or  clouded  his  brain,  so  that  when  we  joined  the  ladie?  he 
was  Cis  perfectly  sober,  although  coloured  like  his  fa^ouiite  wiaef 
as  Mrs.  Pontifex  herself,  who  was  making  tea. 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  asleep  when  we  came  upstairs,  but  roused 
herself  to  talk  with  Dr.  Koy,  who  had  certainly  taken  more  than 
tn:5  pint  for  which,  as  he  said,  Natui*e  intended  his  caj"iicity, 

Oeha  was  placing,  and  I  joined  her,  and  we  played  a  duet. 
"When  we  finished  I  went  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

By  the  table  was  standing  Mr.  Pontifex,  a  cup  in  his  hand  and 
a  look  of  almost  ghastly  discomposure  on  his  face,  while  his 
\s\iQ  was  forcing  an  immense  slice  of  muffin  upon  his  imwiUing 
hands. 

"  Muffin,  John  Pontifex,"  she  said. 

*'  My  dear,"  he  remonstrated  with  more  finnness  than  one 
might  have  expected ;  "  My  dear,  I — I  do  not  wish  for  any 
muffin — ahem." 

*'  It  is  helped,  John  Pontifex,"  said  his  mfe,  and  leaving  the 
unhappy  man  to  eat  it,  she  turned  to  me,  thanked  me  sweetly  for 
the  duet,  and  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea. 

Mr.  Pontifex  retreated  behind  his  wife's  chair.  As  no  one  was 
looking  I  stole  a  plate  from  the  table,  and  Tvith  gi-eat  swiftness 
transferred  the  muffin  fr'om  his  plate  to  mine.  He  looked  bound- 
less gratitude,  but  was  afr-aid  to  speak,  and  after  a  due  inteiTai 
returned  the  empty  plate  to  the  table,  even  descending  so  far  in 
deception  as  to  brush  a-way  imaginary  crumbs  fr-om  his  coat.  His 
wife  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  but  the  muffin  was  gone,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  identify  that  particular  piece  vA'On  one  left  in 
another  plate.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  near  me,  and  stooped  to  whisper  sorrowfully  : 

"  I  do  not  like  muffin,  Johnny.     I  loathe  muffin." 

The  party  broke  up  at  eleven,  and  by  a  quarter  past  we  were 
all  gone.  As  I  put  my  hat  on  in  the  hall  I  heard  the  voice  oi 
Herr  Baumer  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  office. 

*'  This  is  the  day,  T}Trell.  After  she  was  eighteen,  remem- 
ber." 

•'  Have  pity  on  me,  Biiumer ;  I  cannot  do  it.  Give  me 
another  year." 

"  Pity  ?  Eubbish.  Not  another  week.  I  am  i  ot  going  i3 
kill  the  girl.     Is  the  man  mad  ?     Is  he  a  fool  ?  " 
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I  hajtened  away,  unwilling  to  oYerhear  things  not  intended  foi 
E2e,  but  the  words  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart. 

Who  was  "she?"  Could  it  be  Celia?  "After  she  was 
eighteen" — and  this  Celia's  eighteenth  birthday.  It  was  dis- 
quieting, and  LIr.  Tyrrell  asking  that  white-haked  man  with  tho 
perpetual  sneer  and  the  rasp  in  his  voice  for  pity.  Little  as  I 
knew  of  the  world,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  there  would  be  nmall 
chance  of  pity  in  that  quarter.  Herr  Raumer  and  CeHa  \  Why 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  more  ;  older  than  Mic  Tyrrell,  who 
was  a  good  deal  under  fifty.  "WTiat  could  he  want  with  a  girl  of 
nineteen  ?  It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  got  home  that  night, 
and  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  counsel  of  the  Captain.  But  I 
forebore.     I  would  wait  and  see. 

I  met  Mr.  Pontifex  next  morning.  He  was  going  '^\-ith  a  basket 
to  execute  a  few  small  commissions  at  the  greengrocer's.  He 
acted,  indeed,  as  footman  or  errand  boy,  saving  the  house  large 
sums  in  wages. 

He  stopped  and  shook  hands  without  speaking,  as  if  the 
memoiy  of  the  muffin  was  too  much  for  him.  Then  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  a  thing  to  say  which  ought  to  be  said,  but  which  he  was 
afi'aid  to  say.  Finally,  he  glanced  huiTiedly  up  and  do^n  the 
street  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  within  earshot.  As  there  was 
no  one,  he  laid  two  fingers  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  in  agitated 
tones,  and  with  more  than  his  usual  impressiveness  : 

"  I  am  pai-ticularly  partial  to  salmon,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
reason  why  I  was  allowed  none  last  night.  "When  I  married, 
however,  I  totally — ahem — sun-endered— I  regret  to  say — my 
independence.     Oh  ;    Johnny,  Johnny  !  " 

CHAPTER    XYII. 

AN    OLD   PEOmSE. 

After  a  disquiet  and  uneasy  night,  haunted  with  CassanirSrlike 
visions  of  coming  trouble,  I  arose,  anxious  and  neiTOUs.  -'Am  I 
going  to  kill  the  girl?  Wait  till  she  was  eighteen?"  What 
could  these  words  mean  except  one  thing?  To  connect  CeHa, 
even  in  thought,  with  this  smooth  and  cjTiical  old  Gennan  was 
worse  than  any  union  of  May  and  December.  Innocence  and 
trust :  belief  in  high  aims  and  pure  motives  on  the  one  hand — on 
the  other  that  perfect  knowledge  of  evil  which  casteth  out  faith. 
A  maiden  whose  chief  charm,  next  to  her  beauty,  to  the  adept  oi 
sixty,  was  her  strange  and  unwonted  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its 
^ckedness.      And  yet — and  yet — we   were   in  this  nineteeutla 
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century,  and  we  were  in  England,  where  men  do  not  give  away  or 
sell  their  daughters,  unless  in  novels :  how  could  it  be  possible 
that  a  man  of  the  world,  a  successful  man,  like  Mr.  Tprell,  'hould 
contemplate,  even  for  a  moment,  the  sacrideA  of  his  only  child  od 
such  an  altar  ? 

As  our  misfortunes  always  fall  together,  I  received,  the  next 
morning,  on  my  way  home  from  giving  my  last  lesson,  a  second 
blow,  fi-om  an  equally  unexpected  quarter.  This  time  it  was  fi'om 
Wassielewski.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  dejected  and  resigned 
since  the  failui'e  of  his  schemes  in  1854,  was  walking  along 
upright,  swinging  his  anus,  with  an  elated  aii\  "VMien  he  saw 
me  he  threw  up  his  long  arms,  and  waved  them  like  the  sails  of  a 
mndmill. 

" It  is  coming,"  he  cried.  "It  is  coming  once  more.  This 
time  it  will  be  no  failm'e.  And  you  shall  take  your  part.  Only 
wait  a  week,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  and  you  shall  know  all.  Silence, 
until  you  are  admitted  into  om'  plans." 

He  shook  my  hand  with  a  pressure  which  meant  more  than  his 
words,  and  left  me,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  long  white  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  tossing  his  arms  and  gesticulating. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  a  Pole,  and  the  reminder 
came  upon  me  with  a  disagi'eeable  shock.  It  was  like  being  told 
of  some  responsibility  you  would  willingly  let  sleep — some  duty 
you  would  devolve  upon  others.  And  to  take  my  part  ?  Strange 
transformation  of  a  cripple  and  a  music-master  into  a  conspkator 
and  a  rebel. 

For  a  week  nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Tyi-rell,  and  I  was  forget- 
ing  my  anxiety  on  that  score  when,  one  afternoon,  I  went  as 
usual  to  see  Celia.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  two  entrances, 
that  of  the  front  door,  which  was  also  the  office  door,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  which  was  used  by  Celia  and  myself.  This 
afternoon,  by  some  accident  of  choice,  I  went  to  the  fi'ont  door. 
To  the  right  was  Mr.  Tyi-rell's  private  office ;  as  I  passed  I  saw 
that  the  door  was  open — that  he  was  sitting  at  his  table,  his  head 
upon  his  hand  in  a  dejected  position,  and  that  beside  him,  his 
back  to  the  empty  fii-eplace,  stood,  tall,  commanding,  as  if  the 
Iplaced  belonged  to  him,  Herr  Raumer. 

He  saw  me,  and  beckoned  me  to  enter  the  office. 

"Here  is  Celia's  private  tutor,  adviser,  and  most  confidential 
friend,"  he  said,  in  his  mocking  tones.  "Here  is  Ladislas 
Pulaski.  Why  not  confide  the  task  to  him  ?  Let  hii<4  speak  to 
Celia  first,  if  you  will  not." 

What  task? 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  raised  his  face,  and  looked  at  me.  I  tliink  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  sorrowful  face  than  his  at  that  moment — mor^ 
Borrowfal  or  more  humiliated.  I  had  always  known  him  bold, 
confident,  self-reHant,  of  a  proud  and  independent  tearing.  All  that 
was  gone,  and  in  a  single  night.  He  looked  crushed.  Now,  it 
was  as  if  another  sphit  possessed  the  well-known  features,  for 
they  were  transfoiTaed.  "What  had  this  man  done  to  him — what 
power  over  him  did  he  possess  that  could  work  this  great  and 
Borrowful  transfoimation  ? 

HeiT  Raumer  had  taken  off  his  blue  spectacles,  and  his  sharp 
keen  eyes  were  glittering  like  steel.  If  the  man  was  cynical,  he 
was  also  resolute.  Years  of  self-indulgence  had  not  softened  the 
determination  -uith  which  he  carried  out  a  pm-pose. 

"  Ladislas  Pulaski,"  he  went  on,  seeing  that  Mr.  T}Trell  did 
not  speak,  "knows  Celia  better  than  3'ou,  even — her  father — or 
than  myself,  her  fature  husband." 

"Your  what!"  I  cried,  as  he  announced  the  thing  in  a  calm 
judicial  way,  like  the  voice  of  Fate. 

"Her  fature  husband,"  he  repeated.  "The  words  are  intelli- 
gible, are  they  not  ?  Celia  will  become  my  wife.  Why  do  you 
look  fi'om  Mr.  TyiTell  to  me  in  that  extraordinary  manner  ?  Is 
there,  then,  something  monstrous  in  the  fact  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied  boldly.    "  Celia  is  eighteen,  and  you  are  sixty." 

"I  am  sixty-two,"  he  said.  "I  shall  Hve,  I  dare  say,  another 
eight  or  ten  years.  Ceha  will  make  these  ten  years  happy.  She 
will  then  be  at  libei-ty  to  marry  anybody  else." 

"What  you  hear,  Ladislas,"  said  ]Mr.  Tyrrell,  speaking  with 
an  effort,  and  shading  his  eyes  as  if  he  did  not  venture  to  look  me 
in  the  face;  "what  you  hear  fi-om  Hen-  Raumer  is  quite  true. 
Ceha  does  not  know  yet — we  were  considering  when  you  arrived 
how  to  tell  her — does  not  know — yet.  Our  friend  here  insists 
upon  her  being  told  at  once.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Ladislas,"  he 
went  on,  tiying  to  speak  at  his  ease,  and  as  if  it  were  quite  an 
ordinary  transaction,  "  some  years  since " 

"Ten  years,"  said  Herr  Raumer. 

"Ten  years  since,  our  friend  here  did  me  a  service  of  some 
importance." 

"  Of  8ome  importance  only,  my  dear  TpTell  ?" 

"Of  very  gi-eat  importance — of  vital  importance.  Never  mind 
of  what  natui'e." 

"  That  does  not  matter,  at  jpresent^'  said  Herr  Raumer.  "  Pro- 
ceed, my  father-in-law." 

**As  an  acknowledgment  of  that  favour — a?  I  then  believed  — 
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yes,  Eaumer,  it  is  the  truth,  and  you  know  it — as  I  then  bf^UeYBd, 
in  a  sort  of  joke " 

*'I  never  joke,"  said  the  German. 

«* 1  promised  that  he  should  marry  Celia." 

"  That  promise  I  have  never  since  alluded  to  until  last  night,'* 
Herr  Kaumer  explained.  "  It  was  a  verbal  promise,  but  [  knew 
that  it  would  be  kept.  There  were  no  papers  or  agreements 
between  us ;  but  they  were  unnecessary.  As  friends  we  gave  a 
pledge  to  each  other.  '  My  dear  Tyn-el^'  I  said,  '  you  are  much 
younger  than  I  am ;  almost  young  enough  to  be  my  son.  You 
have  a  daughter.  If  I  am  still  in  this  town  when  she  is  eighteen 
years  of  age,  you  must  let  me  marry  her,  if  I  am  then  of  the 
same  mind.'     My  friend  here  laughed  and  acceded." 

**  But  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  understand " 

**  That  is  beside  the  mark.  It  was  a  promise.  Celia  was  a 
pretty  child  then,  and  has  gi'own  into  a  beautifal  woman.  I  shall 
be  proud  of  my  wife.  Because,  TyiTell " — his  brow  contracted — 
*'I  am  quite  ceiiain  that  the  promise  will  be  kept." 

"The  promise  did  not,  and  could  not,  amount  to  more  than  an 
engagement  to  use  my  influence  mth  Celia." 

"  Much  more,"  said  the  other.  *'  Very  much  more.  I  find  my- 
self, against  my  anticipations,  still  in  this  quiet  town  of  yom^s.  I 
find  the  girl  gi'own  up.  I  find  myself  getting  old.  I  say  to  my- 
self— *  That  was  a  lucky  service  you  rendered  Mr.  T}aTell.'  And 
it  was  of  a  nature  which  would  make  the  most  gi-ateful  man  vdsh 
silence  to  be  kept  about  it.  And  the  promise  was  most  providen- 
tial.    Now  will  my  declining  years  be  rich  in  comfort." 

"  Pro\ddeutial  or  not,"  said  Celia's  father,  plucking  up  his 
courage  ;  *'if  Celia  will  not  accept  you,  the  thing  is  ended." 

'*  Not  ended,"  said  HeiT  Raumer  softly.     "  Just  beginning." 

"  Then  God  help  us,"  burst  out  the  poor  man,  with  a  groan. 

"Certainly,"  responded  his  persecutor.  "By  all  means,  for 
you  will  want  all  the  help  that  is  to  be  got.  Mr.  Pulaski,  who  is 
entirely  ami  de  famille,  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
main  facts.  There  are  two  contracting  parties.  One  breaks  his 
part  of  the  contract — the  other,  not  by  way  of  revenge,  but  in 
pui'suance  of  a  just  poHcy,  breaks  his.  The  consequences  fall  on 
the  first  man's  head.  Now,  Tyrrell,  let  us  have  no  more  foolish 
scruples.  I  will  make  a  better  husband  for  your  girl  than  any 
young  fellow.  She  shall  have  her  own  way ;  she  shall  do  what  she 
Jikes,  and  dress — and — all  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  fehe  chooses. 
What  on  earth  do  women  want  more." 

I  felt  sick  and  dizzy.     Poor  Celia. 
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Heir  Raumer  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bell. 

*'  I  am  going  to  send  for  her,"  he  said.  "  If  3*0 a  do  not  speaK 
lo  her  youi'self  I  will  do  so.  As  Ladislas  Pulaski  is  here  fo  give 
us  moral  support " — the  man  could  not  speak  without  a  sneer — 
**  it  TviD  he  quite  a  conseil  de  famille,  and  we  shall  not  have  to 
trouhle  Mrs.  Tyrrell  at  all.  You  can  tell  her  this  evening,  if  ne- 
cessary." 

He  rang.  Augustus  Bramhler,  as  the  junior  clerk,  answered 
the  hell.  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us,  as  he  took  the  message  from  the  German,  in  a  mild  wonder. 
Augustus  ran  messages  of  all  sorts  \vith  equal  alacrity,  provided 
they  were  connected  "with  the  office.  He  would  have  hlacked  hoots 
had  he  been  told  to  do  so,  and  considered  it  all  part  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law. 

When  Celia  came,  Herr  Raumer  made  her  a  very  profound  and 
polite  bow,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 

She  looked  at  her  father,  who  sat  still  with  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  then  at  me. 

"  "What  is  it,  papa  ?     What  is  it,  Laddy  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Your  father  has  a  communication  to  make  to  you  of  the  very 
gi'eatest  importance,"  said  Herr  Raumer,  softly  and  gently.  "  Of 
60  gi'eat  importance  that  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  two  lives." 

I  hardly  knew  the  man.  He  was  soft,  he  was  winning,  he  was 
even  young,  as  he  murmured  these  words  with  another  Iww  of 
greater  profundity  than  would  have  become  an  Englishman. 

Then  Mr.  Tprell  rose  to  the  occasion.  Any  man,  unless  he  is 
an  abject  coward,  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  if  necessary,  and  act 
a  part  becomingly,  if  not  nobly.  You  never  hear  of  a  man  having 
to  be  carried  to  the  gallows,  for  instance,  though  the  short  walk 
there  must  have  a  thousand  pangs  for  every  footfall.  IMr.  Tyrrell 
rose,  and  tried  to  smile  through  the  black  clouds  of  shame  and 
humiliation. 

''  Ceiia,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  *'  Herr  Raumer  to-day  has 
asked  my  consent  to  his  becoming,  if  you  consent,  my  son-in-law." 

"  Your  son-in-law,  papa  ?" 

**  My  son-in-law,  Ceha,"  he  replied  firmly  ;  the  plunge  once 
made,  the  rest  of  the  work  appeared  easier.  "  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  many  objections  to  be  advanced  at  the  outset.  Herr 
Raumer,  you  will  permit  me,  my  friend,  to  allude  once  and  for  ail 
to " 

"  To  the  disparity  of  age  ?  "  No  wooer  of  five-and-twenty  could 
have  heen  more  auily  bland,  as  if  the  matter  were  not  worth  men- 
liocirg  seriously.     *'  The  disparity  of  age  ?     Certainly,     I  hav« 
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toe  grtjat  misfortune  to  be  forty  years  older  than  Miss  Tyrreli 
Let  MM  face  the  fact." 

"  Quite  so.  Once  stated,  it  is  faced,"  said  ]\Ir.  Tyrrell,  gain.Eg 
courage  eveiy  moment.  "  The  objection  is  met  by  the  fact  that 
our  friend  is  no  weak  old  man  to  want  a  nui'se,  but  strong  and 
vigorous,  still  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  The  prime  of  life,"  echoed  the  suitor,  smiling. 

*'  He  is,  it  may  also  be  objected,"  said  Mr.  Tyn-ell,  as  if  anxious 
to  get  at  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case  at  once  ;  "  he  is  a  foreigner — 
a  German.  What  then  ?  If  there  is  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
a  national  sjTnpathy,  it  is  the  Gennan  nation.  And  as  regards 
other  things,  he  has  the  honour  of " 

'*  Say  of  an  Englishman,  my  Irlend.  Say  of  an  English  lawyei 
and  gentleman." 

IVIr.  TyiTell  winced  for  a  moment. 

"  He  is  honourable  and  upright,  of  an  excellent  disposition, 
gentle  in  his  instincts,  sjTupathetic  and  thoughtful  for  others " 

"My  dear  fiiend,"  the  Herr  interposed,  "is  not  that  too  much? 
Miss  TjTrell  will  not  believe  that  one  man  can  have  all  thop*'  per- 
fections." 

"  Celia  Trill  find  out  for  herself,"  said  her  father,  laughing. 
"  Aiid  now,  my  child,  that  you  know  so  much,  and  that  we  have 
considered  all  possible  objections,  there  remains  something  more 
to  be  said.  It  is  ten  years  since  this  project  was  fii'st  talked  over 
between  us." 

"  Ten  years  !"  cried  Celia. 

"  As  a  project  only,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  we 
might  be  after  so  long  a  time.  It  was  first  spoken  of  between  us 
after  an  afiair,  a  matter  of  business,  with  which  I  will  only  so  far 
trouble  you  as  to  say  that  it  laid  me  under  the  most  lively  obhgations 
to  Herr  Raumer.  Remember,  my  dear,  that  the  gratitude  you 
owe  to  this  gentleman  is  beyond  all  that  any  act  of  yours  can  repay. 
But  we  do  not  wish  you  to  accept  HeiT  Raumer  fi-om  gi'atitude. 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  you  have  here  a  chance  of  happiness  such 
as  seldom  falls  to  any  girl." 

"  In  my  countiy.  Miss  Tyrrell,"  said  Herr  Raumer  gi'avely,  "it 
is  considered  right  for  the  suitor  to  seek  first  the  approbation  oi 
the  parents.  I  am  aware  that  in  England  the  young  lady  is  often 
addressed  before  the  parents  know  anj-thing  of — of — of  the  attach- 
irent.  If  I  have  behaved  after  the  manner  of  my  people,  you  will, 
1  doubt  not,  forgive  me." 

I  ventured  to  look  at  Celia.  She  sat  in  the  chair  which  Een 
Paumerhad  given  her  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  upright  and  motion- 
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less.  Her  cheeks  had  a  touch  of  angij  red  in  them,  and  htr  f  j-hh 
sought  her  father's,  as  it  tiying  to  read  the  truth  in  them. 

"You  should  know,  dear  Celia, "  Mr.  Tprell  wrat  on,  "  sict 
only  from  my  friend's  'uish,  but  also  mine,  I — I — I  think,  that  ^e 
can  hardly  expect  an  answer  yet." 

'*  Not  yet,"  he  murmured  ;  "Miss  Tyrrell  will  gi  ;e  me  another 
opportunity,  alone,  of  pleading  my  o^n  cause.  It  is  enough  to- 
day that  she  knows  what  her  father's  hopes  are,  Rnd  what  arrt 
mine.  I  would  ask  only  to  say  a  few  wcvds,  if  Miss  Tyrrell  win 
allow  me." 

He  bowed  again. 

•'  Ten  years  ago,  when  this  project— call  it  the  fancy  of  a  m.aii 
for  a  child  as  yet  unfoimed — came  into  my  brain,  I  began  to  watch 
your  progi'ess  and  your  education.  I  saw  with  pleasm-e  that  you 
were  not  sent  to  those  schools  where  giiis'  minds  are  easily  imbued 
with  worldly  ideas."  Good  heavens  !  was  Herr  Riiumer  about  to 
put  on  the  garb  of  religion  ?  ' '  Later  on  I  saw  with  greater  pleasure 
that  your  chief  companion  and  principal  tutor  was  ]\Ir.  Ladislaa 
Palaski,  a  gentleman  whose  birth  alone  should  insphe  with  noble 
thoughts.  Under  his  care  I  watched  you.  Miss  Tjrrell,  growing 
gradually  fi-om  infancy  into  womanhood.  I  saw  that  your  natural 
genius  was  deyeloped  ;  that  you  were  becoming  a  musician  of  high 
order,  and  that  by  the  sweetness  of  your  naturrJ  disposition  you 
^vere  possessing  yourself  of  a  manner  which  I,  who  have  known 
courts,  must  be  allowed  to  pronounce  perfect.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  I  have  asked  a  gift  which  any  man,  of  whatever 
exalted  rank,  would  be  proud  to  have  ;  that  there  is  no  position 
however  lofty  which  Miss  T3Trell  would  not  grace  ;  and  that  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  my  o^n  demerits.  At  the  same  time  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  the  resolution  to  make  that  home  happy  which  it  is 
in  Miss  Tm'ell's  power  to  give  me.  The  slightest  "wish  shall  be 
gratified  ;  the  most  trifling  want  shall  be  anticipated.  If  we  may, 
for  once,  claim  a  little  superiority  over  the  English,  it  is  in  that 
power  of  divining  beforehand,  of  guessing  from  a  look  or  a  gesture, 
the  -Rishes  of  those  we  love,  which  belongs  to  us  Germans." 

It  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  I  had  ever  heard  this  myste- 
rious power  spoken  of.  No  doubt,  as  Herr  Raumer  claimed  it  for 
bis  countr}TQen,  they  do  possess  it.  Most  GeiTuans  I  have  ever 
eeen  have  struck  me  as  being  singularly  cold  persons,  far  behind 
the  French  in  that  subtle  sj-mpathy  which  makes  a  man  divino  ia 
the  manner  spoken  of  by  Herr  Raumer. 

The  speech  was  lengthy  and  wordy ;  it  was  delivered  in  the 
softest  voice,  and  with  a  certain  impressiveness.     Somehow- -bo 
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far,  at  least,  as  I  was  concerned,  it  failed  to  produce  a  favourable 
eilect.  There  was  not  the  true  ring  about  it.  Celia  made  a  slight 
acknowledgment,  and  looked  again  at  her  father. 

Then  Herr  Raumer  turned  eflusively  to  me. 

"  I  have  no  words,"  he  said,  "  to  express  the  very  great  thanks 
^hich  I — which  we — owe  to  you  for  the  watchful  and  brothtrly 
cai'e  which  you  have  given  to  Miss  Tyrrell.  It  is  not  in  tha 
power  of  money " 

'There  has  never  been  any  question  of  money,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell 
qnickly,  "  between  Ladislas  and  us." 

*'  I  know.  There  are  disinterested  people  in  the  world,  after 
all,"  Herr  Raumer  said  with  a  smile.  "  You  are  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Pulaski.  At  the  same  time,"  he  added  aiiily,  "  you  can- 
not escape  our  thanks.  You  will  have  to  go  through  life  laden 
ivith  our  gi'atitude." 

Cclia  got  up  and  gave  me  her  hand. 

*'  You  do  not  want  me  to  say  anjihing  now,  papa,"  she  said, 
"  We  will  go.     Come,  Laddy." 

"We  closed  the  door  of  the  office  behind  us,  and  escaped  into 
the  garden,  where  the  apple  blossoms  were  in  their  pink  and  white 
beauty  ;  through  the  gate  at  the  end,  to  our  o^n  resort  and  rest, 
by  Celia's  Ai'bour.  We  leaned  against  the  rampart  and  looked 
out,  over  the  broad  sloping  bank  of  bright  green  tm-f,  set  ^ith 
buttercups  as  with  golden  buttons,  across  the  sunny  expanse  of  the 
harbour.  The  grass  of  the  bastion  was  strewn  with  the  brown 
casings  of  the  newly-bom  leaves,  the  scabbards  which  had  kept 
them  fi'om  the  frost.     We  could  not  speak.    Her  hand  held  mine. 

Presently  she  whispered. 

'*  Laddv,  is  it  real  ?     Does  papa  mean  it  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Celia." 

"  And  yesterday  I  was  so  happy." 

Then  we  were  silent  again,  for  I  had  no  word  of  comfort. 

"Laddy,"  she  cried,  with  a  start  of  hope,  "what  is  to-day? 
The  fii'st  of  June.  Then  in  three  weeks'  time  Leonard  -^ill  be 
'  ome  again.  I  will  give  no  answer  for  three  weeks.  Leonard 
will  help  us.     All  will  be  right  for  us  when  Leonard  comes  home." 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

FROM  THE  OEGAN-LOFT. 

In  three  weeks.  Leonard  would  be  home  in  three  weeks.  Wa 
had  been  so  long  looking  forward  that,  now  the  time  was  close  ftt 
hand,  the  realisation  of  its  approach  came  on  us  like  a  shock. 
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We  stared  at  each  other. 

"  Thi'ce  weeks,  Cis  !     How  T\ill  he  come  home  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know.  He  -^ill  come  home  trimnphant.  Laddy,  a 
moment  ago  I  was  so  wTetched — now  I  am  so  hopeful.  He  will 
come  home  and  help  us.  We  are  like  shipwTecked  sailors  in  sighi 
of  land." 

We  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  another  Perseus  to  the 
new  Andromeda.  A^Tiat  he  was  to  do,  more  than  we  could  do 
ourselves,  we  did  not  know.  But  he  would  do  something.  And 
that  comiction,  in  the  three  weeks  which  followed,  was  our  only 
stay  and  hope.  We  could  not  take  counsel  with  the  Captain, 
and  even  Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  not  infonned  of  what  had  happened. 
She  was  to  be  told  when  Celia  gave  her  answer.  Meantime, 
Celia's  lover  made  for  the  moment  no  sign  of  impati<jics.  He 
came  to  the  house  in  the  evenings.  He  listened  to  Celia's 
plapng  and  singing;  he  ventui'ed  with  deference  on  a  little 
criticism ;  he  treated  her  with  such  respect  as  a  lady  might 
get  from  a  'preux  clievalier  of  the  old  school ;  he  loaded  her 
with  loetits-soins ;  he  never  alluded  in  the  slightest  way  to  their 
interview  in  the  office  ;  his  talk  was  soft,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  girl  he  seldom  disphiyed  any  of  the  c}mical  saying* 
which  generally  garnished  his  conversation ;  and  he  assmaed 
the  manner  of  a  Christian  gentleman  of  great  philanthropic  ex- 
perience, and  some  disappointment  \aih.  human  nature.  I  was 
a  good  deal  amused  by  the  change,  but  a  little  disquieted  be- 
cause it  showed  that  he  was  in  earnest.  There  was  to  be  no 
brutal  force,  no  melodramatic  marriage  by  reluctant  consent  to 
save  a  father  fi-om  something  or  other  indefinite.  He  was  lay- 
ing siege  in  due  form,  hoping  to  make  the  foiiress  surrender 
in  due  time,  knowing  that  the  defences  were  undermined  by 
the  influence  of  her  father. 

The  Sunday  after  the  first  breaking  of  the  matter  h^ 
astonished  me  by  appearing  in  the  Tyrrells'  square  pew.  I 
saw  him  from  the  organ-loft,  and  watched  him  ^ith  the  utmost 
admiration.  He  was  certainly  a  well  set-up  man,  tall  and  straight. 
His  full  white  moustache  gave  him  a  soldier-like  look.  He 
wore  a  tightly-buttoned  fi'ock,  which  was  not  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  -^ith  a  rosebud  in  the  button-hole,  and  new  light  lavender 
gloves.  The  general  efiect  produced  was  exactly  what  he  desired, 
Uiat  of  a  man  no  longer  young,  but  still  in  vigorous  life  ;  a  man 
remarkable  in  appearance,  and  probably  remarkable,  did  the  con- 
gi'egation  know  it,  for  his  personal  history.  In  church  ho  laid 
iside  the  blue  spectacles  which  he  alw^ivs  wore  in  the  street.     Hi? 
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manner  was  almost  theatrically  reverential,  although  he  snowed  a 
little  uncertainty  about  getting  up  and  sitting  down.  I  have 
already  explained  that  this  was  leisui'ely  among  occupants  of  the 
Bquare  pews  at  St.  Faith's,  so  that  his  hesitation  was  less  marked 
than  it  would  be  in  an  advanced  church  of  the  more  recent  type 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  sang,  because  my  back  was  necessarily 
fcumed  to  the  congregation  while  I  played  for  them,  and  among  the 
curious  mixtiu-e  of  discordances  which  rose  to  the  organ-loft,  and 
together  made  up  the  hymn,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  German's 
deep  bass  with  the  unmistakable  rasp  in  it.  There  was  the 
squawk  of  the  old  ladies  who  sat  along  the  aisle — you  made  that 
out  easily  by  reason  of  their  being  always  half-a-dozen  notes 
behind ;  there  was  the  impetuous  rush  of  those  irregular  cavaliy, 
the  charity  children,  who  sat  round  the  altar  rails,  and  always 
sang  a  few  notes  in  advance ;  there  was  the  long-drawn  hum  of 
the  congregation  "joining  in,"  which,  taken  in  the  lump,  as  one 
got  it  up  in  the  organ-loft,  was  like  the  air  played  slowly  on  a 
barrel  organ  with  a  cold,  or  like  a  multitude  attempting  a  tune 
through  their  noses.  And  there  were  sporadic  sounds,  issuing,  I 
had  reason  to  suppose,  from  individual  singers,  fi*om  him  who 
tried  tenor,  and  from  her  who  attempted  an  alto.  And  sometimes 
1  thought  I  could  distinguish  the  sweet  voice  of  Celia,  but  that 
V\'as  probably  fancy. 

The  h;\-:un  over,  I  was  free  to  tuni  round,  and  through  an  up- 
lifted corner  of  the  red  curtain  to  watch  Herr  Raumer.  The 
preacher  on  this  Sunday  was  the  Rev.  John  Pontifex,  and  it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  rapt  attention  with  which  the  Teutonic 
proseMe  followed  the  argument,  as  if  it  was  something  strange, 
original,  and  novel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Pontifex's 
one  sermon.  He  only  had  one.  Like  Single-speech  Hamilton, 
he  concentrated  all  the  logic  at  his  command  into  one  argumenta- 
tive discourse.  Unlike  Single-speech,  he  went  on  preaching  it 
whenever  he  was  asked  to  preach  at  all.  To  be  sure,  he  in- 
troduced variations  in  the  text,  in  the  exordium,  and  in  the  pero- 
ration. But  the  body  of  the  discourse  was  invariably  the  same. 
And  it  was  not  a  cheerful  sermon.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  condem- 
natoij,  and  sent  people  home  to  theii'  dinners  with  a  certainty  about 
the  future  which  ought  to  have  taken  away  all  their  appetites. 

Up  in  the  organ-loft  you  had  advantages  over  your  fellows. 
The  chui-ch  lay  at  your  feet,  vA^Co.  the  people  in  their  pews  sitting 
mute  and  quiet,  and  yet  each  man  preserving  in  his  attitude,  in 
his  eyes,  in  the  pose  of  his  head,  his  own  individuality.  Mr, 
Tyrrell,  for  instance,  showed  that  he  was  ill  at  ease  by  bis  down* 
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cast  ejes  and  drooping  head.  His  dangbter  and  I  alone  knew  the 
reason  of  hiss  disquietude,  with  that  stranger  who  sat  in  the  same 
pew  with  him.  Behind  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  Captain  in  a  1  jng 
pew.  Years  before  he  had  sat  there  Sunday  after  Sunday  with 
two  boys.  "Was  the  old  man  thinking  that  in  three  more  Sundays 
be  might  sit  there  with  the  wanderer  back  again  ?  He  entertained 
great  respect  for  a  sermon,  as  part  of  a  chaplain's  duties  ashore, 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  fi-om  any  subsequent 
remarks  that  he  ever  listened.  Looking  at  him  now,  from  my 
lofty  coign  of  vantage,  I  see  from  his  eyes  that  his  thoughts  are 
far  away.  Perhaps  he  is  with  Leonard,  perhaps  he  is  tossing  on  a 
stormbeat  sea,  or  slave-chasing  off  the  "West  Coast,  or  running 
again  into  Navarino  Bay  on  a  certain  eventful  aftemooH.  There 
is  a  calm  about  the  old  man's  face  which  speaks  of  peace.  What 
are  the  denunciations  of  the  Eev.  John  Pontifex  to  him  ? 

•' "Whither  you  will  all  of  you — alas! — most  infallibly  go 

nnless  you  change  your  ways- 


Within  the  communion  rails,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  his  legs 
stretched  out,  his  feet  upon  a  footstool,  and  his  hands  clasped 
across  his  portly  form,  is  sitting  comfortably.  His  part  of  the 
morning  exercises  is  finished.  His  eyes  are  closed  and  his  head 
nodding.  Happy  Perpetual  Curate  !  On  the  red  baize  cushions 
round  the  rails  are  twenty  or  thirty  school  children,  recipients  of 
some  charity.  "Why  do  they  dress  the  poor  girls  in  so  perfectly 
a\\i'ul  a  unifoim  ?  And  why  is  the  verger  allowed  to  creep  round 
duiing  the  sennon,  cane  in  hand,  to  remind  any  erring  infant  that 
he  must  not  sleep  in  church  ?     It  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Look  at  the  faces  of  the  congregation  as  they  are  turned  up 
vacantly  to  the  roof.  No  one  is  listening — except  Herr  Piiiumer. 
What  are  they  all  thinking  about  ?  In  this  hive  of  a  thousand 
people,  there  is  not  one  but  has  his  heart  and  brain  full  of  his  own 
hopes  and  fears.  AVhat  are  the  terrible  forebodings  of  tho 
preacher — "  No  hope  for  any  but  the  Elect.     Alas  !     They  are 

very  few  in   number.     For   the   rest  of  you,  my  brethren " 

Wh'ifc  are  these  words,  which  ought  to  generate  a  maddening 
despair,  to  the  present  anxieties  and  troubles  of  the  people  !  Tho 
fat  and  prosperous  grocer  in  the  square  pew  is  worried  about  a  lii) 
that  falls  due  to-morrow ;  his  daughter  is  thinking  that  a  dear 
friend  has  treacherously  copied  the  trimmings  of  her  bonnet ;  the 
boys  are  wishing  it  was  over  ;  and  so  on.  Did  such  words  as  the 
Pev.  John  Pontifex  is  now  uttering  ever  have  any  real  meaning  ? 
Or  did  they  always  lose  their  force  by  being  applied ,  as  we  apply 
them  now,  to  our  neighbours  ?   "  Elect  ?     Well,  of  ccui'se,  I  »im 
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one.  Let  ns  hope  that  all  our  friends  are  also  in  the  nninh»r, 
But  I  have  my  fears."  We  are  in  a  Dead  Church,  with  a  p^'eacher 
of  Dead  Words  ;  the  old  Calvinistic  utterances  drop  upon  heart? 
which  have  fallen  away  fi'om  the  dogma  and  are  no  longer  open  tc 
their  terrors.  Such  a  sermon  as  the  one  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  Pontifex  on  that  Sunday  morning  would  be  impossible  nov. 
Then  it  was  only  part  of  the  regular  Church  business.  Well,  that 
is  all  changed ;  we  have  new  dangers  and  new  enemies  ;  among 
them  is  no  longer  the  old  listlessness  of  service. 

*' Lastly,  my  brethren "     See,  Mr.  Broughton  wakes  up ; 

the  childi-en  nudge  each  other ;  the  Captain's  eyes  come  back  to 
the  present,  and  he  instinctiyely  gathers  together  the  "tools,"  and 
puts  them  back  into  their  box ;  a  twitter  of  expectancy,  with  a 
faint  preliminary  trustle  of  feminine  garments,  ascends  to  my 
perch. 

**  Remember,  that  j-ou,  too,  are  included,  one  and  all,  in  the 
sentence  upon  Ca — per — na — um." 

So  ;  he  has  finished.  Herr  Raumer  sits  back  with  a  long 
breath,  as  if  the  argument  had  convinced  him.  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
shakes  her  head  solemnly.     The  clerk  gives  out  the  final  h^mn. 

Oil !  may  our  eartlily  Sabbaths  prove 
A  foretaste  of  the  joys  above. 

Poor  charity  children !  They  go  home  to  a  cold  collation  in- 
eufiicient  in  quantity  ;  they  have  been  caned  for  inattention  ;  they 
have  to  attend  three  services  like  this  every  Sunday.  And  yet 
they  pray  for  a  continuance  of  these  joys. 

"  Oh  1  Ladislas,"  cries  Mrs.  TjTrell,  xA'Cn  a  sigh  of  rapture, 
when  I  came  up  with  the  pai-ty  after  playing  them  out.  *'  What  a 
sennon  !  A\Tiat  Gospel  trath  !  What  force  of  expression  !  It  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  Uncle  Pontifex  has  never  been  made  a 
bishop.  He  is  coming  to  dinner  on  Tuesday,"  she  resumes,  ^^ith 
an  entirely  secular  change  of  voice,  "with  Aunt  Jaue.  Come, 
too,  Ladislas,  and  talk  to  aunt.  There  will  be  the  loveliest  pair 
of  ducks." 

HeiT  Raumer  is  walking  beside  Celia.  She  is  pale,  and  from  th'' 
manner  in  which  she  carries  her  parasol,  I  should  say  that  she  is  a 
little  afraid  lest  her  suitor  should  say  something.  But  he  does  not 
He  is  content  to  hover  round  her ;  to  be  seen  ^nth  her ;  to  accustom 
people  to  the  association  of  himself  mth  Celia  Tyi'rell.  It  is  easy  to 
divine  his  purpose.  Suddenly  to  announce  an  engagement  between 
an  elderly  man  of  sixty  and  a  girl  of  less  than  twenty  would  be  to 
make  a  nine  days'  wonder.      Let  them  be  seen  together,  so  thai 
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wlien  the  right  moment  shall  arrive  to  make  the  announiomeni 
there  shall  seem  nothing  strange  about  it. 

One  thing  let  me  say.  I  have,  least  of  all  men,  reason  to  lc79 
this  Gennan.  That  will  be  presently  apparent.  But  I  wish  to  bo 
just  to  him.     And  I  think  he  loved  Celia  honestly. 

I  am,  indeed,  sure  he  did.  I  saw  it  in  the  way  he  followed  her 
about  with  his  eyes,  in  the  softened  tone  of  his  voice ;  in  the  waj 
in  which  he  sought  me  out,  and  tried  to  leara  fi'om  me  what  were 
her  favourite  books,  her  music,  her  tastes,  so  that  he  might 
anticipate  them.  The  jealousy  of  my  o^mi  affection  for  Celia 
ehai-pened  my  senses.  What  I  saw  in  him  I  recognised  as  my 
own.  I  wonder  how  much  that  strange  passion  of  love  might  have 
done  to  softening  the  man.  For  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  world 
he  remained  the  same  as  before,  cold,  conical,  emotionless,  with- 
out affections  or  pity.  A  man  turned  out  by  a  machine  could  not 
have  been  more  devoid  of  human  sympathy.  For  instance,  he 
was  lodged  on  Augustus  Brambler's  first  floor,  and  he  was  waited 
on  by  the  best  and  prettiest  of  all  Augustus's  numerous  olive 
branches,  little  Forty-four.  She  was  like  her  father,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  unceasingly  active,  always  cheerful  and  brave,  always 
patient  and  hopeful,  always  happy  in  herself.  Unlike  her  father, 
the  work  she  did  was  good  work.  She  kept  her  lodger  in  luxuriant 
comfort,  cooked  his  dinner  as  he  loved  it,  and  left  liim  nothing  to 
desire. 

Yet  he  never  spoke  a  word  to  her  that  was  not  a  command, 
never  thanked  her,  never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  her  presence. 
This  bright-e3'ed,  pleasant-faced,  obliging  girl,  who  did  a  hundi-ed 
things  for  him  which  were  not  in  the  bond,  was,  in  fact,  no  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  machine.  Sometimes,  obseiwing  this  strange 
disregard  of  all  human  creatures,  it  occuiTed  to  me  that  he  might 
have  learned  it  by  a  long  continuance  in  militaiy  service.  A  sol- 
dier is  a  creature  who  carries  out  orders — among  other  things. 
Perhaps  the  soldiers  in  Herr  Piiiumer's  corps  were  nothing  else. 
That  would  be  a  delightful  world  where  all  the  men  were  di'illed 
goldiers,  and  military  manoeuvi-es  the  principal  occupation,  the 
art  of  war  the  only  study,  and  victoiy  the  only  gloiy.  And  yet  to 
this  we  are  tending.  "WTienever  I  tried  to  interest  him  in  his 
landlord's  family  he  would  listen  patiently  and  change  the  subject. 

*'  The  Brambler  people  ?  "  he  asked  with  no  show  of  interest. 
**  Yes — I  have  seen  them — father  who  runs  messages."  Poor 
Augustus  !  This  all  the  majesty  of  the  Law  ?  *'  Uncle  who 
repoiis  for  paper — children  who  fall  down  the  stairs.  WTiat  lave 
I  to  do  with  these  canaillo  /" 
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1  Tcntured  to  suggest  that  they  vrere  poor  aud  d«=eiTiiig— 
that,  &c. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  said.  "  That  is  the  cant  of  English  chanty,  my 
young  fi-iend.  You  will  tell  me  next  that  men  are  all  brothers. 
Do  not,  I  beg,  fall  into  that  trap  set  for  the  benevolent." 

*•  I  will  not,  ^^•ith  you,"  I  said.  **  I  suj)pose  you  think  that  men 
are  all  enemies." 

I  said  this  with  my  most  withering  and  sarcastic  smile. 

'*  I  do,"  he  replied,  solemnly.  "  All  men  are  enemies.  For 
our  own  advantage,  and  for  no  other  reason,  we  do  not  kill  each 
other,  but  unite  in  societies  and  kill  our  neighbours.  Come,  you 
want  me  to  pretend  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  people  in  this 
house,  because  the  father  is  a  fool  and  they  are  poor.  There  are 
an  infinite  number  of  poor  people  in  the  world.  Some  of  them, 
even,  are  staning.  Well,  it  is  not  my  fault.  Let  them  starve. 
It  is  my  business  to  live,  and  get  the  most  out  of  life." 

•'  Do  all  your  counti-}inen  think  like  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  All,"  he  replied.  "  In  Berlin  we  are  a  clear-sighted  people. 
We  put  self-preservation  first.  That  means  everything.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  no  delusions.  Machinery  called  charitable 
exists  :  not  to  so  extensive  and  ruinous  a  degi'ee  as  in  England : 
still  there  is  hope  for  the  weakest  when  he  goes  to  the  wall  tha» 
some  one  vdll  take  care  of  him." 

•'  You  would  let  him  die." 

**  I  do  not  actively  -nish  him  to  die.  If  I  saw  that  his  life 
would  be  of  the  sHghtest  use  to  me,  I  should  help  him  to  live. 
Let  us  talk  of  more  agreeable  things.  Let  us  talk  of  Celia.  Take 
a  glass  of  hock.     So." 

He  lit  another  cigar  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  munnuiing  en- 
joyable words. 

"You  told  mo,  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  man  you  admirec* 
most  in  the  world,  the  noblest  and  thT:-  best,  I  think  you  said,  aftei 
the  Captain,  was  Mr.  Tyrrell.     Do  you  think  so  now  ?  " 

I  was  silent. 

**  You  do  not.  Y^ou  cannot.  That  is  a  lesson  for  you,  Ladislas 
Pulaski.  Piemembor  that  there  is  no  man  noblest  and  best.  Think 
of  yourself  at  your  worst,  and  then  persuade  youi'self  that  aU  othes 
men  are  like  that." 

I  said  nothing  to  that,  because  there  was  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
cnc  way  of  looking  at  the  world  ;  the  best  way,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  di-ag  yourself  down  and  to  keep  do^n  eveiybody  round 
you. 

♦*  I  said  then,  but  you  were  too  indignant  tc  accept  the  doctrine. 
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that  eveiy  man  had  his  price.  You  may  guess  Mr.  Tyrrell's. 
Every  woman  has  hers.  Celia's  price  is — her  father  :  I  ha^e 
bought  her  at  that  price,  which  I  was  fortunately  able  to 
command." 

**  You  do  not  know  yet." 

**  Yes,  I  do  know.  All  in  good  time.  I  can  wait.  Now, 
Ladislas  Pulaski,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  intended  this  coui^ 
all  along,  and  have  prepared  the  way  for  it.  I  admire  the  young 
lady  extremely.  Let  me,  even,  say  that  I  love  her.  She  is  I  am 
sure,  as  good  and  virtuous  as  she  is  pretty.  Of  all  girls  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  think  Celia  Tyrrell  is  the  best.  It  is,  I  know, 
partly  due  to  your  training.  She  is  the  pearl  of  your  pupils.  Her 
manner  is  perfect :  her  face  is  perfect ;  her  conversation  is  admir- 
able ;  her  general  cultivation  is  good." 

*'  She  is  all  that  you  say,"  I  replied. 

**  You  love  her,  I  believe,  like  a  brother.  At  least  Celia  says 
so.  When  I  was  your  age,  if  I  did  not  love  a  young  lady  like  a 
brother  I  made  it  a  rule  always  to  tell  her  so  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. That  inability  to  love  a  giii  after  the  brotherly  fashion 
has  more  than  once  endangered  my  life.  Like  a  brother,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  Like  a  brother,"  I  murmured,  passing  over  the  covcri 
sneer. 

"  Very  well,  then.  It  is  a  weakness  on  my  part,  but  I  am 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  girl.  I  will  study  her  wishes. 
She  shall  be  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance  and  patience. 
I  do  not  expect  that  she  will  love  me  as  I  love  her.  That  would 
be  absurd.  But  I  hope  that,  in  a  little  while,  a  month  or  two," 
— I  breathed  freely,  because  I  feared  he  was  going  to  say  a  day 
or  two, — "  she  will  receive  my  attention  with  pleasure,  and  learn 
*.o  give  me  the  esteem  which  young  mves  may  feel  for  elderly 
husbands.  I  am  not  going  to  be  ridiculous  ;  I  am  not  a  Blue 
Beard ;  I  know  that  women  can  be  coaxed  when  they  cannot  be 
forced — -jVu  conte  Jieurettes — it  is  not  for  the  fii'st  time  in  life  that 
one  makes  love  at  sixty." 

"  After  all,"  he  went  on  cheerfully,  **  Celia  ou.G^lit  to  be  a 
happy  girl.  I  shall  die  in  ten  years,  I  suppose.  She  will  be  a 
widow  at  eight-and-twenty.  Just  the  age  to  enjoy  life.  Just  the 
time  when  a  woman  wants  her  fall  liberty.  "N^Tiat  a  thing — to 
be  eight-and  twenty,  to  buiy  an  old  husband,  and  to  have  his 
money  I " 
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In  the  days  that  followed  things  went  on  externally  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Celia's  suitor  walked  with  her  in  the  to^n,  was 
seen  with  her  in  public  places,  appeared  in  church  morning  and 
evening — the  second  function  must  have  exercised  his  soul 
heavily — and  said  no  word.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  deceived  by  this 
appearance  of  peace,  resumed  his  wonted  asp-jct,  and  was  self- 
reliant,  and  sometimes  as  blusterous  as  ever.  Celia  alone  seemed 
to  remember  the  subject.  For  some  days  she  tried  to  read  and 
talk  as  usual,  but  her  cheek  was  paler,  and  her  manner  distraite. 
Yet  I  could  say  nothing.  The  wound  was  too  fresh,  the  anxiety 
was  still  there ;  it  was  one  of  those  blows  which,  though  their 
worst  effects  may  be  averted,  leave  scars  behind  which  cannot  be 
eradicated.  The  scar  in  Celia's  soul  was  that  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  a  suspicion  had  been  forced  upon  her  that  her  father 
was  not — had  not  been .     Let  us  not  put  it  into  words. 

To  speak  of  such  a  suspicion  would  have  been  an  agony  to(!> 
bitter  for  her,  and  even  too  bitter  for  me.  Yet  I  knew,  by  the 
manner  of  the  man,  by  the  words  of  the  German,  that  he  was,  in 
some  way,  for  some  conduct  unkno\Mi,  of  which  he  was  now 
ashamed,  under  this  man's  power.  I  could  not  tell  Celia  what  I 
knew.  How  was  she  to  tell  me  the  dreadfal  susxiicion  that  rose 
like  a  spectre  in  the  night,  unbidden,  awful?  We  were  only 
more  silent,  we  sat  together  without  speaking;  sometimes  I 
caught  her  05^0  resting  for  a  moment  on  her  father  with  a  pained 
wonde?,  sometimes  she  would  break  off  the  music,  and  say  with  a 
sigh  that  she  could  play  no  more. 

One  afternoon,  thi-ee  or  four  days  after  the  first  opening  of  the 
business,  I  found  her  in  the  library,  a  small  room  on  the  first 
floor  dignified  by  that  title,  where  Mr.  Tyrrell  kept  the  few  books 
of  general  literature  he  o\raed,  and  Celia  kept  all  hers.  She  had 
gathered  on  the  table  all  the  books  which  we  were  so  fond  0/ 
reading  together — chiefly  the  poets — and  was  taking  them  up  one 
after  the  other,  turning  over  then-  pages  with  losing  regretful  looks* 

She  greeted  me  with  her  sweet  smile. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Laddy,  what  to  do  with  these  books  if — if-^ 
I  have  to  say  what  papa  wants  me  to  say." 

"  Do  ^ith  them,  Cis  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  *'  it  would  be  foolish  to  keep  things  whidl 
an  not  very  ornamental  and  would  no  longer  be  useful." 
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**  Oar  poor  poets  are  a  good  deal  knocked  about,"  I  said,  taking 
np  the  volumes  in  hope  of  diverting  her  thoughts  ;  *'  I  always  told 
you  that  Keats  wasn't  made  for  Ijdng  in  the  grass,"  and  indeed 
that  poor  bard  showed  signs  of  many  dews  upon  his  scarlet  cloth 
bound  back. 

"He  is  best  for  reading  on  the  grass,  Laddy.  Think  of  the 
many  hours  of  joy  we  have  had  wdth  H}-]^)erion  under  the  elms. 
And  now,  I  suppose,  we  shall  never  have  any  more.  Life  is  vei^ 
short,  for  some  of  us." 

**  But — Cis — why  no  more  hours  of  pleasure  and  pn^try  I" 

**  I  do  not  know  when  that  man  may  desire  an  answer.  And  1 
know  that  if  he  claims  it  at  once — to-morrow — next  day — what 
answer  I  am  to  give.  I  watch  my  father,  Laddy,  and  I  read  the 
answer  in  his  face.  T\'hatever  happens,  I  must  do  what  is  best 
for  him." 

"  Put  oflf  the  answer,  Cis,  till  Leonard  comes  home." 

**  If  we  can,"  she  sighed — "  if  we  can.  Promise  me  one  thing, 
Laddy — promise  me  faithfully.  If  I  have — if  I  must  consent — 
never  let  Leonard  know  the  reason :  never  let  any  one  know  ;  let 
all  the  world  think  that  I  have  acceptec'i — him — because  I  loved 
him.     As  if  any  woman  could  ever  love  him  !  " 

Then  he  had  not  deceived  her  with  his  smooth  and  plausible 
manner. 

"  I  promise  you  so  much  at  least,"  I  said.  *'  No  one  shall 
know,  poor  Cis,  the  reason.  It  shall  be  a  secret  between  us. 
But  you  have  not  said,  '  Yes,'  to  him  yet  ?  " 

"  I  may  very  soon  have  to  say  it,  Laddy,  I  shall  give  you  all 
this  poetry.  We  have  read  it  together  so  much  that  I  should 
always  think  of  you  if  I  ever  try  and  read  it  alone.  And  it  would 
make  me  too  wretched.  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
noble  thoughts  and  divine  longings  of  these  great  men :  they  will 
all  be  dead  in  my  bosom  ;  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  they  ever 
existed.  Herr  Paiumer — my  husband,"  she  shuddered — "would 
not  understand  them.  I  shall  learn  to  disbelieve  ever^-thing  :  I 
shall  find  a  base  motive  in  every  action.  I  shall  cease  to  hope  : 
I  shall  lose  my  faith  and  my  charity." 

"  Celia — my  poor  Celia— do  not  talk  like  that." 

"  Here  is  Keats."  She  opened  him  at  random,  turned  OTOf 
ihe  leaves,  and  read  aloud  : 

** '  Ah  !  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? ' 
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"  Passed  joy  !  "We  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out  together,  yo:i 
and  I,  Laddy,  any  more,  nor  to  read  under  the  elms,  nor  to  look 
out  over  the  ramparts  up  the  Harbour  at  high  tide,  and  you  "vsiU 
ieave  off  giving  me  music  lessons — and  wten  Leonard  comeg 
Lome  he  will  not  be  my  Leonard  any  more.  Only  let  him  neve/ 
know,  dear  Laddy." 

"  He  shall  never  know,  Cis,  But  the  word  is  not  spokt  t  yet. 
and  I  think  it  never  will  be." 

She  shook  her  head. 

*•  There  is  our  Wordsworth.  Of  course  he  must  be  given  up 
too.  When  the  whole  life  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  what  room 
could  be  there  for  Wordsworth !  Why,"  she  looked  among 
the  sonnets,  *'  this  must  have  been  written  esi^eciallj  for  me. 
Listen ; 

*'  *  0  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  louk 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  dressed 
For  show        .... 


The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  :  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.' 

"Fancy  the  household  laws  of  Herr  Riiumer,''  she  added, 
bitterly. 

She  was  in  sad  and  despairing  mood  that  morning. 

I  took  the  book  from  her  hand — what  gi'eat  things  there  are  ia 
Wordsworth,  and  what  rubbish  ! — and  found  another  passage. 

**  Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
"Which  be  they  what  they  may 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  days, 
Are  yet  a  masterlight  of  all  our  seeing, 
Uphold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never : 
"Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy." 

"Do  you  think,  you  silly  Celia,  if  things  come  to  the  very  worst 
— if  you  were — let  me  say  it  out  for  once — if  you  were  tied  for 
life  to  this  man,  with  whom  you  have  no  sympathy,  that  you 
■would  forget  the  beautiful  things  which  you  have  read  and 
di-eamed  ?      They   can   never  be   forgotten.     AMiy,  they  lie  all 
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about  your  lieaii,  the  gi-eat  thoughts  of  God  and  hcayen,  whaf  thi? 
beautiful  earth  might  be  and  what  you  yourself  would  wish  to  be  ; 
they  are  your  guardian  angels,  who  stand  like  Ithuriel  to  ward  of! 
evii  dreams  and  basenesses.  They  cannot  be  driven  awaybecau?a 
you  have  placed  them  there,  sentinels  of  your  life.  If— if  he — 
were  ten  times  as  cold,  ten  times  as  unworthy  of  you  as  he  seems, 
he  could  but  touch  your  inner  life.  He  could  only  make  your 
outer  life  unliappy.  And  then,  Celia,  I  think — I  think  that 
Leonard  would  kill  him." 

"If  Leonard  will  care  any  more  about  me,"  she  murmur-^d 
through  her  tears.  "But  he  will  not.  I  shall  be  degraded  in  his 
eyes.  He  will  come  home  v*ith  happier  recollections  of  brighter 
scenes  and  women  far  better  and  more  beautiful  than  I  can  bo, 
even  in  his  memor\\" 

"Celia,"  I  cried  hotly,  "that  is  unkind  of  you.  You  cannot 
mean  it.  Leonard  can  never  forget  3-ou.  There  will  be  no  scenes 
60  happy  in  his  recollection  as  the  scenes  of  the  boyhood  ;  no  one 
whom  he  will  more  long  to  see  than  little  Celia — little  no  longer 
now,  and — oh  !   Cis — Cis,  how  beautiful  you  are  !" 

"  Laddy,  you  are  the  best  brother  in  all  the  world.  But  do  not 
flatter  me.  You  know  E  like  to  think  myself  pretty.  I  am 
60  vain." 

"I  am  not  flattering  you,  my  dear.  Of  course,  I  think  you  are 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  world.  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  draw 
you  and  put  all  your  soul  into  your  e^'es  as  a  great  painter  would. 
If  I  were  Raphael  I  would  make  you  St.  Catharine — no,  St. 
Cecilia — sitting  at  the  organ,  looking  up  as  you  do  sometimes 
when  we  read  together,  as  when  I  play  Beethoven,  and  your  .soul 
opens  like  a  flower." 

"  Laddy— Laddy." 

"  I  would  make  your  lips  trembling,  and  your  head  a  little  bent 
back,  ro  as  to  show  the  sweet  outlines,  and  make  all  the  world  fall 
in  love  with  you.  .  .  .  Don't  ciy,  my  o^mi  dear  sister.  See, 
Leonard  will  be  home  again  soon  triumphant,  bringing  joy  to  all 
Df  us.  Our  brave  Leonard — and  all  ^ill  be  well.  I  know  all  will 
go  well.     And  this  monstrous  thing  shall  not  be  done," 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
mine.     "Thank  God,"  she  said  simply,  "  for  my  brother." 

By  this  time  I  had  mastered  my  vain  and  selfish  passion, 
Celia  was  my  sister,  and  could  never  be  an}'thing  else.  As  if  in 
the  time  when  companionship  is  as  necessaiy  as  light  and  air,  it 
was  not  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a  companion  as  Celia !  In 
youtli  we    cling    to   one   another,    and   find 
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confession  and  confidence.  David  was  young  when  he  Wed 
Jonathan.  It  is  when  we  gi'ow  older  that  we  shi'ink  into  onrselYiS 
and  forget  the  sweet  old  friendships. 

This  little  talk  finished,  Celia  became  more  chsfexfal,  and  we 
presentl}^  stole  out  at  the  garden  gate  for  fear  of  being  intercepted 
by  the  suitor,  who  was  as  ubiquitous  as  a  Pi*u?sian  Uhlan,  and 
went  for  a  ramble  along  the  beach,  where  a  light  breeze  was 
crisping  the  water  into  tiny  i-uffles  of  wavelets,  and  diiving 
about  the  white-sailed  yachts  like  butterflies.  The  fresh  sea  air 
brightened  her  cheek,  and  gave  elasticity  to  her  limbs.  She  forgot 
her  anxieties,  laughed,  sang  little  snatches,  and  was  as  meny  as  a 
child  again. 

*'  Let  us  go  and  call  at  Aunt  Jane's,"  she  cried,  when  we  lefL 
the  beach,  and  were  striking  across  the  furze-covered  common. 

To  call  upon  jMrs.  Pontifex  was  never  an  inspiriting  thing  to  do. 
She  had  a  way  of  picking  out  texts  to  suit  your  case  and  hui'ling 
them  at  youi'  head,  which  sent  you  away  far  more  despondent 
about  the  fature  than  her  husband's  sennons.  There  is  always 
this  diflerence  between  a  woman  of  Aunt  Jane's  persuasion  and  a 
man  of  the  same  school ;  that  the  woman  really  believes  it  all,  and 
the  man  has  by  birth,  by  accident,  by  mental  twist,  for  reasons  of 
self-interest,  talked  himself  into  a  creed  which  he  does  not  hold  at 
heai-t,  so  fa/  as  he  has  power  of  self-examination.  Mr.  Pontifex 
had  lost  that  power,  I  believe. 

They  Hved  in  a  villa  overlooking  the  common.  Mrs.  Pontifei 
liked  the  situation  principally  because  it  enabled  her  to  watch  the 
•'  Sabbath-breakers,"  viz.,  the  people  who  walked  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  unthinking  sinner,  who  strolled  arm  in  arm  upon 
the  breezy  common  on  summer  evenings.  The  villa  had  formerly 
possessed  a  ceriain  beauty  of  its  own,  being  covered  over  with 
creepers,  but  Mrs.  Pontifex  removed  them  all,  and  it  now  stood  in 
naked  ugliness,  square  and  flat-roofed.  There  was  a  garden  in 
front,  of  rigid  and  austere  appearance,  planted  with  the  less 
shoAvy  shrubs,  and  never  allowed  to  put  on  the  hohday  garb  of 
rummer  flowers.  Within,  the  house  was  like  a  place  of  tombs,  so 
cold;  £0  full  of  monumental  mahogany,  so  bristling  with  chairs  oi 
little  ease. 

To  oui-  gi-eat  joy,  Mrs.  Pontifex  was  out.  Her  husband,  the 
ECiTant,  said;  ■^ith  a  little  hesitation,  was  at  home. 

"  Then  we  -n-iU  go  in,"  said  Celia.     "  "Where  is  he,  Anne  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  "  she  said,  in  apology,  "  at  present  master's  in  the 
front  kitchen." 

In  fact,  there  we  found  the  unhappy  Mr.  Pontifex,     He  wa* 
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rtanding  at  tlie  tal)le,  with  a  most  gloomy  expression  on  his  se'^eio 
features.  Before  him  stood  a  half-eut,  cold-boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
He  had  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  another. 

"This  is  all,"  he  said  sorro"^^•fully,  "that  I  shall  get  to-day. 
l.^'rs.  Pontifex  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  dinner.     She  has  gone 

to  a  Dorcas  meeting No,  thank  you,  Anne,  I  cannot  eat  any 

more — ahem — any  more  boiled  mutton.  The  human  palate — 
alas  !  that  we  poor  mortals  should  think  of  such  things — does  not 
accept  boiled  mutton  with  pleasm^e.  But  what  is  man  that  he 
should  tm-n  away  fi'om  his  food  ?  A  single  glass  of  beer,  if  yoa 
please,  Anne." 

"  Do  have  another  slice  of  mutton,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  in 
sjTnpathising  tones. 

"  No,  Anne " — there  was  an  infinite  sadness  in  his  Yoics. 
"No,  I  thank  you." 

"  There's  some  cold  roly-poley  in  the  cupboard,  sir,  T17  a  bit 
of  that." 

She  brought  it  out.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  inner  portion,  that 
part  which  contains  most  jam. 

Mr.  Pontifex  shook  his  head  in  deep  despondency. 

"  That  is  not  for  iiE,  Anne,"  he  said  ;  "  I  always  have  to  eat 
the  ends." 

"  Then  why  do  yon  stand  it  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  are  a  man,  and 
ought  to  be  master  in  yom-  own  house." 

"  You  think  so,  Johnny  ?  "  he  replied.  "  You  are  young.  I'ou 
are  not  again,  like  St.  Peter — ahem — a  married  man.  Let  us  go 
up  stau's." 

He  led  us  into  his  study,  which  was  a  large  room  decorated  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  pictures.  The  house,  indeed,  was  full  of 
pictures,  newly  arrived,  the  collection  of  a  brother,  lately  deceased, 
of  the  Bev.  John  Pontifex.  I  am  not  learned  in  paintings,  but  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  the  collection  on  the  walls  were  copies  as 
flagrant  as  anything  ever  put  up  at  Christy's.  But  Mr.  Pontifcs 
thought  differently. 

"  You  have  not  yet  seen  my  picture  galleiy,  Johnny,"  he  said. 
"The  collection  was  once  the  property  of  my  brother,  the  Piev. 
Joseph  Pontifex,  now,  alas  ! — in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  He  waa 
formerly  my  coadjutor  when  I  was  in  sole  charge  at  Dillmington. 
It  was  commonly  said  by  the  Puse^ites,  at  the  time,  that  there  was 
a  Thief  in  the  Pulpit  and  a  Liar  in  the  Reading-desk.  So  greaj 
— ahem  ! — was  our  pulpit  power  that  it  drew  forth  these  fearful 
denunciations.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  was  the — ahem  I — the— 
Liar." 
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It  was  hard  to  see  where  tlie  rejoicing  ought  properly  *o  ccms 
in.     But  no  doubt  he  knew. 

"  They  are  beautiful  pictm.:s,  some  of  them  '*  said  Ceja 
kindly. 

Mr.  Pontifex  took  a  walking-stick,  and  began  to  go  rourd  like  a 
long-necked,  very  solemn  showman  at  a  circus. 

"  These  are  '  Njmphs  about — ahem — to  Bathe.'  A  master 
piece  by  Caracci.  The  laughter  of  those  young  persons  has 
probably  long  since  been  turned  into  mourning. 

"  '  The  Death  of  St.  Chrysostom,'  supposed  to  be  by  Leonardo 
da  Yinci.  The  Puseptes  go  to  Chrj'sostom  as  to  a  father.  Well ; 
they  may  go  to  the  muddy  streams  if  they  please.  I  go  to  the 
pure — the  pure  fountain,  Johnny. 

"  '  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,'  by  one  Dosso  Dossi,  cf  whom,  I  confess, 
1  had  never  heard.  I  suppose  that  there  are  more  Popes  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  now  in  miseiy." 

He  shook  his  head,  as  he  said  this,  \\ith  a  smile  of  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  went  on  to  the  next  pictui^j. 

"  A  soldier,  by  Wouvermans,  on  a  white  horse.  Probably  tho 
original  of  this  portrait  was  in  his  day  an  extremely  profligate  per- 
son. But  he  has  long  since  gone  to  his  long — no  doubt  his  vei^ 
long  account. 

"  That  is  *  The  Daughter  of  Herodias  Dancing.'  I  have  always 
considered  dancing  a  most  immoral  pastime,  and  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  found  it  so,  I  regret  to  say. 

"  '  The  Mission  of  Xavier.'  He  was,  alas  !  a  Papist,  and  is 
now,  I  believe,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  saint.  Li  other 
respects  he  was,  perhaps,  a  good  man,  as  goodness  shows  to  the 
world.  That  is,  a  poor  gilded  exterior,  hiding  corruption.  How 
different  fi'om  our  good  Bishop  Heber,  the  author  of  that  sweet 
miss — i — 0 — ^na — ly  poem  which  we  all  know  by  heart,  and  can 
never  forget. 

**  *  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains — 
From  Greenland's  icy  mountains — 
From  Greenland's — ahem  ! —  icy — ' 

— but  my  mcmoi7  fails  me.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  an 
imperfect  meal." 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Celia.  "  You  must  be  fatigued. 
What  was  Aunt  Jane  thinking  of  to  have  no  dinner  ?  " 

"Your  great-aunt,  Celia,"  said  Mr.  Pontifex,  with  a  very  iorg 
?lgh,  "  is  a  woman  of  veiy  remarkable  Christian  graces  and  virtues. 
Sbo  excels  in  what  I  may  call  the — the — ahem — the  very  rare  aii 
01  conpelling  others  to  go  along  with  her.     To-day  we  tast,  and 
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to-moiTOW  we  maybe  called  upon  to  subdue  tlie  natmal  man  in 
Bome  other,  perhaps — at  least  I  hope — in  a  less  ti-}ing  method." 
We  both  laughed,  but  Mr.  Pontifex  shook  his  head, 
**  Let  me  point  out  one  or  two  more  pictui*es  of  my  collection,' 
he  said.  "  There  are  nearly  one  thousand  altogether,  collected 
by  my  brother  Joseph,  who  resided  in  Rome,  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
Papacy — you  never  knew  Joseph,  Celia — during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  That  landscape,  the  trees  of  which,  I  confess,  appear 
to  me  unlike  any  trees  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted — ie 
by  Salvator  Rosa  ;  that  Madonna  and  Child — whom  the  Papistf, 
ignorantly  w^orship — is  by  Sasso  Ferrato ;  that  gi'oup"  (it  was  a 
sprawling  mass  of  intert^^isted  limbs)  "  is  by  Michael  Angelo,  the 
celebrated  master ;  the  waterfall  which  you  are  admiring,  Celia,  is 
a  Ruysdael,  and  supposed  to  be  priceless  ;  the  pig — alas !  that 
men  should  waste  their  talents  in  delineating  such  animals — is 
by  Teniers ;  the  cow  by  Berghem ;  that — ahem — that  infamous 
female"  (it  was  a  wood  nymph,  and  a  bad  copy)  "is  a  Rubens. 
The  Latin  riiheo  or  ruhcsco  is — unless  my  memory  again  fails  me 
— to  blush.  Rightly  is  that  painter  so  named.  No  doubt  he 
has  long  since — but  I  refi-ain." 

"Do  you  think,  CeHa,"  I  asked  on  the  way  home,  "  ttat  Mr. 
Pontifex  dwells  with  pleasure  in  the  imagination  oi  the  things 
which  are  always  on  his  lips  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  EIGHT  OF  EEVOLT. 

The  Polish  Barrack  in  1858  had  ceased  to  exist.  There  were,  in 
fact,  veiy  few  Poles  left  in  the  town  to  occupy  it.  A  good  many 
were  dead.  Some  went  away  in  1854  to  join  the  Tui'ks.  Some, 
gi'o\vn  tii'ed  of  the  quasi-garrison  life,  left  it,  and  entered  into  civil 
occupations  in  the  towTi.  Some,  but  very  few,  drifted  back  to 
Poland  and  made  their  peace  with  the  authorities.  Some  emi- 
grated. Of  all  the  bearded  men  I  knew  as  a  boy  scarcely  twenty 
were  left,  and  these  were  scattered  about  the  to\Mi,  still  in  the  "  en- 
joyment "  of  the  tenpence  a  day  granted  them  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. I  seldom  met  any  of  them  except  Wassielewski,  who 
never  wearied  of  his  paternal  care.  The  old  man  still  pursued  his 
calling — that  of  a  fiddler  to  the  sailors.  The  times,  however,  were 
changed.  Navy  agents  were  things  of  the  past — a  subject  oi 
wailing  among  the  Tribes.  Sailors'  Homes  were  established  ;  the 
oiled  curls  had  given  way  to  another  and  a  manlier  fashion  of  short 
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hair.  The  British  sailor  was  in  course  of  transfonnation.  lie  v^<i 
longer  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  all  his  money  as  fast  as  he  received 
it ;  he  ^Yas  sometimes  a  teetotaler ;  he  was  sometimes  religious, 
with  views  of  his  own  about  Election  ;  he  sometimes  read  ;  and 
though  he  generally  drank  when  drink  was  in  the  way,  he  was  not 
often  picked  up  blind  drunk  in  the  gutter.  The  Captain  said  he 
Bupposed  men  could  fight  as  well  if  they  were  always  sober  as  if 
they  were  sometimes  diunk ;  and  that,  always  provided  there  vrere 
no  sea-la^v3'ers  aboard,  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  British  crew  should 
not  be  all  good-character  men,  though  in  his  day  good  character 
often  went  with  malingering.  The  trade  of  fiddling,  however,  was 
still  remunerative,  and  Wassielewski — Fiddler  Ben,  as  the  sailors 
called  him— the  steadiest  and  liveliest  fiddler  of  all,  had  a  large 
clientele. 

At  this  juncture  the  staunch  old  rebel,  as  I  have  explained,  was 
in  spirits,  because  he  had  wind  of  a  new  movement.  The  Poles 
were  to  make  another  efi'ort — he  was  really  five  years  too  early, 
because  the  rebellion  did  not  begin  till  1863,  but  that  was  not  his 
fault ;  it  would  be  once  more  the  duty  of  eveiy  patriot  to  rally 
round  the  insurrection  and  strike  another  blow  for  Fatherland. 
Not  that  he  looked  for  success.  No  one  knew  better  than  this  hero 
of  a  hundred  village  fights  that  the  game  was  hopeless.  His  policy 
was  one  of  simple  devotion.  In  every  generation  an  insurrection 
— perhaps  half  a  dozen— was  to  be  got  up.  Every  Pole  who  was 
killed  fertilised  the  soil  -^ith  new  memories  of  cruelty  and  blood. 
It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  Pole  to  get  killed  if  necessaiy. 
No  Pied  Irreconcilable  ever  preached  a  policy  so  sanguinary  and 
thorough.  Out  of  the  accumulated  histories  of  rebellion  was  to 
arise,  not  in  his  time,  indignation  so  universal  that  the  whole  world 
would  with  uTepressible  impulse  rush  to  rescue  Poland  fi'om  the 
triple  grasp  of  the  Eagles.  To  bring  about  this  end,  but  one  thing 
was  needed — absolute  self-sacrifice. 

I  knew  when  he  met  me,  the  day  after  Celia's  birthday,  and 
told  me  that  the  time  was  coming,  what  he  meant.  I,  like  him- 
self, was  to  be  a  victim  to  the  Holy  Cause.  I  was  a  hunchback, 
a  man  of  peace,  even  a  Protestant.  That  did  not  matter.  I  bore 
an  historic  name,  and  I  was  to  give  the  cause  the  vreight  of  my 
name  as  well  as  the  slender  support  of  my  person.  And,  as  I  have 
ao  desire  to  pose  as  a  hero,  I  may  at  once  confess  that  I  felt  at 
first  little  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and  regarded  my  possiblt^ 
future  with  feelings  of  unworthy  reluctance. 

I  suppose  that  Wassielewski  saw  this,  because  he  tried  to  ia- 
ftame  my  passion  with  stories  of  Russian  \\Tong. 
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As  yet  I  knew,  as  I  have  said,  little  or  nothing  ^iboiii  my  par- 
entage or  the  stoiy  of  my  birth.  That  I  should  be  proud  becaase 
I  was  a  Pulaski ;  that  I  should  be  brave  because  I  was  a  Pulasiii ; 
that  I  owed  myself  to  Poland  because  I  was  a  Pulaski — was  all 
I  had  learned. 

I  suppose,  unless  the  old  patriot  lied — and  I  do  not  think  hf 
did — that  no  more  revolting  stoiy  of  cruel  repression  exists  than 
that  of  the  Piussian  treatment  of  Poland  between  the  years  1830 
and  1835.  "Wassielewski,  mth  calm  face  and  eyes  of  fire,  used  to 
pour  out  these  horrors  to  me  till  my  brain  reeled.  He  knew 
them  all ;  it  was  his  business  to  know  them,  and  never  to  forget  them 
or  let  others  forget  them.  If  he  met  a  Pole  he  would  fall  to 
revi^-ing  the  old  memories  of  Polish  atrocities — if  he  met  a  "friend 
of  Poland  "  he  would  dilate  upon  them  as  if  he  loved  to  talk  of  them. 

History  is  full  of  the  crimes  of  nations,  but  there  is  no  crime  so 
gi'eat,  no  wickedness  in  all  the  long  annals  of  the  world,  worse 
than  the  story  of  Russia  after  that  revolution  of  hapless  Poland. 
'We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  wickedness  of  a  single  man,  in 
some  way,  recoils  upon  his  o'^ii  head,  that  sooner  or  later  he  is 
punished— ?T'/'o  antecedentem  sceleshtm — but  what  about  the 
wickedness  of  a  countiy  ?  Will  there  fall  no  retribution  upon 
Russia,  upon  Prussia,  upon  Austria  ?  Have  the  wheels  of  justice 
stopped  ?  Or,  in  some  way  in  which  we  cannot  divine,  will  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  be  visited  upon  the  children  for  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ?  We  know  not.  We  see  the  ungodly  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  his  eyes  swelling  out  ^dth  fatness,  and  there 
is  no  sign  or  any  foreshadowing  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  fall  upon 
him.  We  do  not  want  judgment  and  revenge.  We  want  only  such 
restitution  as  is  possible ;  for  nothing  can  give  us  back  the  men 
who  have  died,  the  vv^omen  who  have  sorrowed,  the  children  who 
have  been  carried  away.  But  let  us  have  back  our  country,  cur 
liberty,  and  our  lands. 

A  dream — an  idle  dream.  Poland  is  no  more.  The  Polos  aro 
become  Austrians,  Prussians,  and,  above  all,  Muscovites. 

Wassielewski,  a  veiy  Accusing  Spirit,  cet  himself  to  fill  mj' 
mind  with  stories  of  tpanny  and  oppression.  The  national  schools 
suppressed,  a  foreign  religion  imposed,  the  constitution  violated, 
rebels  shot — all  these  things  one  expects  in  the  history  of  con- 
quest. What,  however,  makes  the  story  of  Russian  barbarism  in 
Poland  un'.que  in  the  History  of  Tj-ranny  seems  the  personal  part 
taken  by  the  Czar  and  the  members  of  his  illustrious  family.  It 
was  the  Czar  who  ordered,  in  1824,  twenty-five  thousand  Polea 
to  be  carried  to  the  territoil  of  the  Tchernemovski   Cossacks, 
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The  order  was  issued,  with  the  usual  humanity  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  so  that  the  most  of  them  perished  on  the 
way.  It  was  the  Czar  who,  in  1830,  on  the  occasion  ot  a  local 
outbreak  in  Sebastopol,  ordered  with  his  o^n  hand  that  the  only 
rix  prisoners — who  had  been  arrested  almost  at  random — should 
be  shot .  that  thirty- six  more  were  to  be  apprehended  an  I 
knouted :  that  all  the  inhabitants  without  distin'^iion  should  be 
expelled  the  town  and  sent  to  the  \-illages  of  the  Crimea  :  and  that 
the  place  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Every  clause  except 
the  last  was  exactly  carried  into  effect.  It  was  the  Czar  who 
ordered  ths  library  of  Warsaw  to  be  transported  to  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  the  Czar  who  formed  the  humane  project  of  brutalising  the 
Polish  peasantry  by  encouraging  the  sale  of  spirits  by  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  Czar  who  transported  thousands  of  Polish  nobles  and 
soldiers  to  Siberia.  And  it  was  the  Czar's  brother,  the  Granc" 
Duke  Constantino,  whose  brutality  precipitated  the  rebellion  of 
1832. 

There  were  two  things  which  Wassielewski  as  yet  hid  fi'om  me, 
because  they  concerned  myself  too  nearly,  and  because  I  think  he 
feared  the  effect  they  might  have  upon  me.  That,  so  far,  was 
kind  of  him.  It  would  have  been  kinder  still  had  he  never  told 
them  at  all.  Even  now,  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  learned  them, 
I  cannot  think  of  them  without  a  passionate  beating  of  the  heart ; 
I  cannot  meet  a  Russian  without  instinctive  and  unconquerable 
hatred  :  I  cannot  name  Czar  Nicholas  without  mental  execration  : 
and  not  I  only,  but  every  Pole  by  blood,  scattered  as  we  are  up 
and  down  the  face  of  the  world,  hopeless  of  recovering  our  national 
liberty,  content  to  become  peaceful  citizens  of  France,  England,  or 
the  States,  cannot  but  look  on  any  disaster  that  befalls  Piussia  as  a 
welcome  instalment  of  that  righteous  retribution  which  will  some 
day,  we  believe,  overtake  the  countiy  for  the  sins  of  the 
Romanoffs. 

In  those  days,  however,  I  had  not  yet  learned  the  whole.  I 
knew  enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  fill  my  soul  with  hatred  against 
the  Russian  name  and  sympathy  ^nth  my  o^mi  people.  I  had,  as 
yet,  received  no  direct  intimation  fi'om  the  old  conspirator  that  he 
expected  me,  loo,  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  him.  But  I  knew  it 
Fas  <*oming. 

I  was  certainly  more  English  than  Polish.  I  could  not  speak 
n:y  father's  language.  I  belonged  to  the  English  Church,  I  was 
educated  11  tho  manners  of  thought  common  to  Englishmen,  in- 
Bular,  perhaps,  and  narrow ;  when  the  greatness  of  England  was 
spoken    of,   I   took   that   greatness   to   myself,    and   was   glad. 
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England's  victories  were  mine,  England's  cause  mt  own,  and  it 
was  like  the  loss  of  half  my  identity  to  be  reminded  chat  I  wa;^ 
not  a  Briton  at  all,  but  a  Pole,  the  son  of  a  long  line  of  Poles,  with  a 
duty  owed  to  my  countiy.  Like  most  men,  when  the  path  of  dut^ 
seems  confused  I  was  content  to  wait,  to  think  as  much  as 
possible  of  other  things,  to  put  it  off,  always  with  the  possible 
future  unpleasantly  visible,  a  crowd  of  peasants  anned  with  scythes 
and  rusty  firelocks — I  among  them — a  column  of  grey  coats 
sweeping  us  do\^^l,  old  Wassielewski  lying  dead  upon  the  ground, 
4  solitaiy  prisoner,  myself,  kneeling  with  bandaged  eyes  before 
an  open  grave  with  a  dozen  guns,  at  twenty  paces,  pointing 
straight  at  my  heart.  Nor  did  I  yet  feel  such  devotion  to  Poland  as 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  prospect  attractive.  Also  I  felt,  vith 
some  shame,  that  I  could  not  attain  to  the  exasperation  at  which 
Wassielewski  habitually  kept  his  neiwes. 

"I  hear,"  said  Herr  Eiiumer  one  evenmg,  "I  hear  that  your 
friends  in  Poland  are  contemplating  another  insurrection." 

*'  How  do  you  leara  that  ?"  I  asked. 

**  I  happened  to  hear  something  about  it  from  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent," he  replied  carelessly.  "  The  Russians,  who  are  not 
fools,  generally  know  what  is  going  on.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
things  are  allowed  to  go  on.  That  amuses  people.  It  is  only  by 
bad  management  that  conspiracies  ever  get  beyond  that  point. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  in  '31  made  enoi-mous  mistakes. 
Well,  I  had  a  letter  fi'om  Berlin  to-day,  and  heard  something 
about  it.  Here  we  are  at  the  respectable  Bramblers'.  Come 
upstairs  and  talk  for  half-an-hour." 

"  Besides,"  after  he  had  lit  a  cigar,  got  out  his  bottle  of  Hock, 
and  was  seated  in  his  wooden  arm-chair — "  Besides,  one  gets 
foreign  papers,  and  reads  between  the  lines  if  one  is  wise.  There 
is  a  bundle  of  Cracow  papers  on  the  table.  Would  you  like  to 
read  them  ?" 

I  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  could  not  read  my  native 
iongue. 

"  That  is  a  pity.  One  multiplies  oneself  by  learning  lan- 
guag65.''_ 

•'  Mu«;ic  has  only  one  langauge.    But  how  many  do  you  know?" 

**  A  few.  Only  the  Eui'opean  languages.  German,  Russian, 
French,  English.  I  believe  I  speak  them  all  equally  ^vell.  Polish 
is  almost  Russian.  He  who  speaks  German  easily  learns  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Dutch.  Turkish,  I  confess,  I  am  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with.     It  is  a  difficult  language." 

"  But  how  did  you  learn  all  these  languages  ?  " 
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He  smiled  superior. 

**  To  Leoin  -vsith,"  he  said,  "  the  Eastern  Europeans — yon  ara 
not  yourself  a  stupid  Euglishman — have  a  genius  for  lang*iage. 
Thei'e  we  do  not  waste  our  time  in  playfields,  as  these  English 
boys  do.  So  we  learn — that  is  nothing — to  talk  languages.  It 
is  so  common  that  it  does  not  by  itself  advance  a  man.  It  is  like 
reading,  a  part  of  education.  Among  other  things  you  see  it  is 
useful  in  enabling  me  to  read  papers  in  Polish,  and  to  get  an 
inkling  how  things  look  in  that  land  of  patriots.  But  you  do  not 
v>-ant  papers,  you  have  ^-our  fiiends  here.  Of  course  they  keep 
you  informed?  " 

"  I  have  one  or  two  friends  among  the  few  Poles  that  are  left. 
^Yassielewski,  my  father's  devoted  servant,  is  one  of  them." 

"Your  father's  devoted  servant!  iLcally !  Devoted?  That 
is  touching.  I  like  the  devotion  of  that  servant  who  leaves  bis 
master  to  die,  and  escapes  to  enjoy  an  English  pension.  Oi^e 
rates  th\t  kind  ^f  fidelity  at  a  very  high  value." 

The  man  was  nothing  unless  he  could  sneer.  In  that  respect 
be  was  the  incarnation  of  the  age,  whose  chief  characteristic  iri 
Heine's  "  universal  sneer."  iSo  virtue,  no  patriotism,  no  disinter- 
ested ambition,  no  self-denial,  no  toil  for  others,  nothing  but  self. 
A  creed  which  threatens  to  grow,  because  it  is  so  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  it.  And  as  the  largest  trees  often  grow 
out  of  the  smallest  seeds,  one  cannot  guess  what  may  be  the  end 
of  it. 

**  You  are  right,  however,"  he  went  on,  nursing  his  crossed  leg. 
"At  your  age,  and -ftith  yom-  imperfect  education,  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  be  generous.  It  is  pleasant  in  youth  to  think  that 
a  man  can  ever  be  influenced  by  other  than  personal  considera- 
tions. I  never  did  think  so.  But  then  my  school  and  yours  ars 
different." 

"  Then  what  was  the  patriotism  of  the  Poles  ?  " 

**  Vanity  and  self-interest,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  Desii'e  to  show 
off — desire  to  get  something  better.  Look  at  the  Irish.  Look  at 
the  Chartists.  ^Tio  led  them  ?  Demagogues  fighting  for  a  Cause, 
because  the  Cause  gives  them  money  and  notoriety." 

"  And  no  self-denial  at  all  ?  " 

**  Plenty.  Eor  the  satisfaction  of  vanity.  Yanity  is  the  chiel 
motive  and  power  in  life.  All  men  are  vain ;  all  men  are 
ambitious  ;  but  most  men  in  time  of  danger — and  this  saves  us — 

aro  cowards.     I  am  sixty-two  j-ears  of  age.     I  have  seen " 

here  he  hesitated  a  moment — "  I  have  seen  many  revolutions  and 
insui'rcctions,  especially  in  1848.  "VVTiat  is  my  experience  ?     This. 
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In  every  conspiracy,  where  there  are  three  men,  one  of  them  is  a 
traitor  and  a  spy.  Remember  that,  should  your  friends  try  to 
drag  yon  into  a  hopeless  business.  You  will  have  a  spy  in  your 
midst.  The  Secret  Service  knows  all  that  is  done.  The  other 
two  men  are  heroes,  if  you  please.  That  is,  they  pose.  Put 
them  up  to  open  trial,  and  they  speechify ;  turn  them  off  to  be 
shot,  and  they  fold  their  arms  in  an  heroic  attitude.  I  believe," 
he  added,  with  a  kind  of  bitterness,  "  that  they  actually  enjoy 
being  shot  ?  " 

"  You  have  really  seen  patriots  shot  ?  " 

'•  Hundreds,"  he  replied,  with  a  careless  wave  of  his  hand. 
"  The  sight  lost  its  interest  to  me,  so  much  alike  were  the  details 
of  each." 

"  Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  In Paris,"  he  replied.     "  Of  course  the  papers  said  as 

little  as  could  be  said  about  the  shootings.  I  am  sure,  in  fact, 
now  I  come  to  remember,  that  they  did  enjoy  being  shot.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  genius  lay  in  suppressing  insurrections, 
knew  a  much  better  plan.  He  had  his  rebels  beaten  to  death  ; 
at  least,  after  a  thousand  strokes  there  was  not  much  life  left. 
Now,  not  even  the  most  sturdy  patriot  likes  to  be  beaten  to  death. 
You  cannot  pose  or  make  fine  speeches  while  you  are  walking 
down  a  doable  file  of  soldiers  each  with  a  stick  in  his  hand." 

The  man's  expression  was  perfectly  callous  ;  he  talked  lightly 
and  without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  feeling  that  the  punish- 
ment was  diabolical. 

"  Except  the  theatrical  heroes,  therefore,  the  gentlemen  who  pose 
and  would  almost  as  soon  be  shot  as  not,  provided  it  is  done 
publicly,  every  man  has  his  price.    You  have  only  to  find  it  out." 

"  I  would  as  soon  believe,"  I  cried,  "  what  you  said  last  week 
—  that  every  woman  has  her  price,  too." 

'•  Of  course  she  has,"  he  replied.  "Woman  is  only  imperfect 
man.  Bribe  her  with  dress  and  jewels  ;  give  her  what  she  most 
wants — Love — Jealousy — Revenge — most  likely  she  is  guided  by 
one  of  these  feelings,  and  to  gratify  that  one  she  will  be  traitor, 
spy,  informer,  anything." 

I  suppose  I  looked  v>hat  I  felt,  because  he  laughed,  spoke  in 
softer  voice,  and  touched  my  arm  gently. 

"  Why  do  I  tell  you  these  things,  Ladislas  Pulaski  ?  It  is  to 
keep  you  out  of  conspiracies,  and  because  you  will  never  find 
them  out  for  yourself.  You  have  to  do  with  the  jeunes  Sieves, 
the  ingenues,  the  na'ives,  the  innocent.  You  sit  among  them 
like  a  cherubin  in  a  seraglio  of  uncorrupted  houris.     Happy  boy  ! 
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'*  Keep  tiia't  liind  of  happiness,"  he  went  on.  "Do  not  ba 
persuaded  by  any  PoHsh  exile — your  father's  seiTant  or  anybody 
else — to  give  up  Arcadia  for  Civil  War  and  Treacheiy.  I  sjoke 
to  you  fi-om  my  o^n  experience.  Believe  me,  it  is  wide.  If  £ 
had  any  illusions  left,  the  year  of  Forty-eight  was  enough  to  dip 
pel  them  all.  One  remembers  the  crowd  of  crack-brained  theatric 
cal  heroes,  eager  to  pose ;  the  students  mad  to  make  a  ne^v 
world ;  the  stupid  rustics  who  thought  the  day  of  no  work,  double 
pay,  and  treble  rations  was  actually  come.  One  thinks  of  these 
creatures  massacred  like  sheep,  and  one  gets  angry  at  being 
asked  to  admire  the  leaders  who  preached  the  crusade  of  reboi- 
lion." 

"You  speak  only  of  spies,  informers,  and  demagogues.  How 
about  those  who  fought  fi-om  conviction?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them,"  he  replied,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  faeB.  "  My  knowledge  of  rebels  is  chiefly  derived  fi-oni  the 
informers?  " 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I  came  to  understand  it 
later  on. 

He  threw  his  cigar- ash  into  the  fireplace,  and  poured  out  a 
glass  of  pale  yellow  wine  which  he  so  much  loved. 

*'  Never  mind  my  experience,"  he  said,  rising  and  standing 
over  me,  looking  gigantic  with  his  six  feet  two  compared  "vnth  my 
bent  and  shrunken  fonn,  crouched  beneath  him  in  a  chair.  '•  I 
am  going  to  rest  and  be  happy.  I  shall  do  no  more  work  in  the 
world.  Henceforth  I  devote  myself  to  Celia.  Here  is  the  health 
of  my  bride.     Hoch  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  WOELD  AND  THE  WORD, 

"  Come  to  us,  Cis,  for  a  day  or  two,"  I  said.  *'  It  will  be  a  little 
change  if  it  only  keeps  j^ou  out  of  the  way  of  your  persecutor." 

It  was  a  custom  of  old  standing  for  Celia  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  the  Captain— it  did  us  good  in  brightening  up  the  dingy  old 
house.  When  Celia  was  coming  we  put  flowers  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, the  Captain  went  round  rigging  up  the  curtains  Anth 
brighter  ribbons,  and  he  called  it  hoisting  the  buntingc  The 
asual  severity  of  our  daily  fare  was  departed  from,  and  the  Cap- 
tain brought  out,  with  his  oldest  flask,  his  oldest  stories. 

*'  He  follows  me  about,"  she  replied.  "  I  can  go  nowhera 
without  meeting  him.  If  I  go  into  a  shop  he  is  at  the  door  whes 
I  come  out — it  is  as  if  I  was  already  his  property. ' 
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*'  But  he  says  nothing — he  shows  no  imi)atience.'* 

*'  On  Sunday  evening  I  spoke  to  him.  I  asked  him  to  give  up 
his  pursuit — I  appealed  to  his  honoui' — to  his  pity." 

"  He  has  no  pity,  Cis." 

**  To  his  very  love  for  me,  if  he  really  loves  me.  I  toll  him 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  consent.  I  burst  into 
tears — what  a  shame  to  ciy  before  him  ! — and  he  only  ^aughed 
and  called  me  his  little  April  girl.  '  Laugh,  my  little  April  girl, 
it  rejoices  me  to  see  the  cloud  followed  by  the  sunshine.'  Then 
he  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  and  he  would  do 
it.  'To  tell  my  father  that  you  have  given  up  your  project — to 
go  away  and  leave  me.'  He  said  that  he  would  do  anything  but 
give  up  the  project :  that  his  hope  was  more  ILrmly  grounded  than 
ever,  and  that  time  would  overcome  my  last  objections  to  making 
him  happy.  What  kind  of  love  can  that  be  which  looks  only  to  a 
way  of  making  oneself  happy  ?  " 

That  had  been  my  kind  of  love  not  very  long  before. 

*'  I  cannot  speak  to  my  father,  but  I  see  that  he  is  changed. 
Not  in  his  kindness  to  me,  not  that — but  he  is  irritable  :  he 
drinks  more  wine  than  he  should,  and  he  is  all  the  evening  in  his 
office  now — and  sometimes  I  see  his  eyes  follo^\ing  me — poor 
papa ! 

"  ^Miat  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Laddy  ?  People  do  not  usually 
promise  their  daughters  to  old  men  when  they  are  eight  years  of 
age.  Yet  this  is  what  he  says  papa  did.  "Why  did  he  do  it  ? 
Do  you  think  he  lent  papa  money '?  You  know  we  were  not 
always  so  well  off  as  we  are  now." 

"I  dare  say  money  has  something  to  do  with  it,"  I  replied. 
*'  It  seems  to  me  that  money  has  to  do  with  evei-j-thing  that  is 
disagreeable." 

"  It  has,"  she  said.  "  "\^^ly  cannot  people  do  without  money 
altogether  ?  But,  if  that  is  all.  Aunt  Jane  and  my  Uncle  Pontifex 
kave  plenty  of  money,  and  they  would  help  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  AVe  cannot  go  to  them  for  help  yet.  Patience,  Cis — patience 
for  a  fortnight ;  we  will  tell  Leonard  when  he  comes  home,  and 
perhaps  the  Captain  too." 

"Patience,"  she  echoed.  "One  tries  to  be  patient,  but  it  13 
hard.  It  is  not  only  that  I  could  never  love  Herr  Pitiumer,  Laddy,  but 
the  very  thought  of  passing  my  life  with  him  makes  me  shake  and 
ti'emble.  I  am  afraid  of  him,  his  manner  is  smooth  but  his  voice 
is  not,  and  his  eyes  are  too  bright  and  keen.  I  have  seen  him 
when  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  that  appearance  of 
gfintienpsa.      I  know  that  he  despises  women,  because  X  once 
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heard  him  make  a  ciiiel  little  sneer  about  us.  And  he  pretends — 
he  pretends  to  be  religions,  to  please  mamma.  "\Miat  sort  of  a 
life  should  I  have  vdth  him  ?  "What  an  end,  then,  ^ould  there  be 
to  oui'  talks  and  hopes  !  " 

I  munnui-ed  something  Treak  about  the  higher  life  being  possible 
under  all  conditions,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  Life  with  Herr 
Puiumer — the  man  who  believed  religion  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
priests — that  this  liie  was  the  beginning  and  the  end;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  looked  for  from  man  and  womankind  but  fi'om 
love  of  self,  no  honom*,  no  vii-tue,  What  could  the  future  of  a 
girl  exposed  to  daily  and  hourly  influences  of  such  a  man  be  like? 

Love  of  self?  Would  it  be,  then,  for  love  of  self  that  Celia 
would  accept  him  ? 

I  suppose  for  strong  natures  life  might  be  made  to  yield  the 
£-uits  of  the  most  sublime  Chi-istianity  anywhere,  even  in  a 
convict  hulk;  but  most  of  us  requii-e  more  fitting  condition? - 
It  is  happy  to  think  that  no  man  is  tried  beyond  his  strenglh 
to  bear,  although  in  these  latter  days  we  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  plan  of  making  new  hindi^ances  to  the  maintenance 
cf  the  higher  spuitual  levels,  and  calHng  them  helps.  There 
are  plenty  of  daily  crosses  in  our  way,  which  call  for  all  our 
strength,  without  adding  the  new  and  barbaric  inconveniences  of 
hunger  and  small  privations.  Fasting,  as  a  Eitualist  the  other 
day  confessed  to  me,  only  makes  people  cross.  I  should  have 
pitied  any  girl,  even  the  most  commonplace  of  good  Enghsh 
giiis,  whom  Fate  might  single  out  to  mai'iy  this  cynical  pessi- 
mist; how  much  more  when  the  girl  was  one  whose  standard 
was  so  high  and  heart  so  pui'e  !  Should  the  clear  cm-rent  of 
a  mountain  stream  be  mingled  with  the  tm'bid  water  of  a  river 
in  which  no  fish  can  live,  foul  fi'om  contact  with  many  a  factoi^ 
by  which  it  has  wound  its  way,  and  fi'om  which  it  brought 
nothing  but  the  refuse  and  the  scum?  Ai'e  there  not  some 
men — I  am  sure  Herr  Eiiumer  was  one — who,  as  they 
journey  thi'ough  the  world,  gather  up  all  its  wickedness,  out  of 
which  they  construct  their  own  philosophy  of  existence  ?  And 
this  philosophy  it  was  which  he  proposed  to  teach  Celia. 

**  I  shall  instmct  that  sweet  and  unformed  mind,"  he  said  to  me 
one  evening  in  'lis  lordly  way,  as  if  all  was  quite  certain  to  come 
off  that  he  proposed,  "  in  the  realities  of  the  world.  She  is  at 
present  Uke  a  garden  full  of  pretty  delicate  flowers — yom-  planting, 
my  young  friend  ;  they  shall  \\b  all  pulled  up,  and  we  shall  have 
instead — well — those  flowers  which  go  to  make  a  woman  of  the 
world." 
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*'  I  do  not  want  to  see  Celia  made  into  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

' '  Yon  will  not  be  lier  husband,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  You  onl/  lov 
hor  like  a  brother,  you  know.  Ha !  ha  !  And  that  is  very  lucky  for 
me.     And  you  do  not  know  what  a  woman  of  the  world  is." 

'*  Tell  me  what  she  is." 

*'  I  shall  not  go  on  ii^-ing  here.  I  shall  live  in  London,  Paris. 
Vienna,  somewhere.  My  wife  shall  be  a  woman  who  will  know 
fL'om  my  teaching  how  to  deal  with  men,  and  how  to  find  out 
women.  As  for  the  men,  she  shall  play  with  them  like  a  cat  with 
a  mouse.  She  shall  coax  their  little  secrets  out  of  them,  especially 
if  they  are  diplomats  ;  she  shall  make  them  tell  her  what  she 
pleases." 

"Why  should  they  not  tell  her  what  she  pleases?  What 
secrets  would  Celia  wish  to  hear  ?  " 

"  Jeime  'premier — Gheruhin — you  know  nothing.  They  will  bo 
political  secrets,  and  my  wife  will  learn  them  for  me.  It  is  only 
France  and  Russia  wiiich  really  understand  the  noble  game  of 
feminine  intrigue.  I  shall  take  my  bride  away,  train  her  carefully, 
and  with  her  take  my  proper  place." 

Always  in  the  Grand  Style  ;  always  this  talk  about  diplomacy, 
secret  service  and  intrigue,  and  sometimes  betraying,  or  perhaps 
ostentatiously  showing,  a  cmiously  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Courts  and  Sovereigns.  "\'\Tiat,  I  wondered,  was  the  previous 
history  of  this  strange  man  ? 

"  Celia  has  eveiything  to  learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  unlearn," 
he  went  on  thoughtfully.  "  I  do  not  blame  you  in  any  particular, 
Ladislas.  You  have  done  your  best.  But  she  has  to  forget  the 
old-fashioned  provincial — or  insular — axioms." 

"  God  forbid." 

He  laughed. 

*'  You  forget  that  you  are  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Slav.  They 
are  veiy  pretty — these  insular  notions — that  people  many  for  love 
—that  people  must  always  answer  truthfully,  whatever  comes  of  it 
— that  if  you  want  to  get  a  thing  you  have  only  to  march  straight 
forward — that  you  must  let  your  friends  know  all  you  intend  to  do 
— that  men  care  for  anything  but  themselves— that " 

He  stopped  for  want  of  breath. 

**  Pray  go  on,"  I  said  ;  "let  us  have  the  whole  string  of  vii'tues 
dismissed  as  insular." 

"  Marriage  for  love  !  Was  there  ever  greater  nonsense  ? 
The  best  union  that  the  history  of  the  world  speaks  of  wag 
that  of  the  Sabine  maidens  carried  off  by  the  Romans — cariied  oU 
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by  perfect  strangers.  Picture  to  3-ourself  tlie  feelings  of  a  propef 
English  young  lady  under  such  circumstances.  'Jelia  certainly 
will  never  love  me,  but  in  time,  in  a  short  time,  you  shall 
see.  "When  a  girl  sees  that  a  man  is  in  earnest,  that  if  she 
appeals  to  his  pity,  he  laughs  ;  if  to  his  mercy,  he  laughs ;  if 
to  such  trifles  as  disparity  of  religion  or  of  age,  he  laughs—' 
why,  you  see  that  woman  ends  by  giving  in.  Besides  it  is  a 
compliment  to  her.  I  know  that  I  have  not  your  influence  or 
good  wishes.  I  did  not  expect  them,  and  can  do  without 
them.  You  are  as  romaiiesque  as  your  pupil — ga  va  saiiA 
dire.  But  I  have  her  father's.  She  looks  very  pretty — very 
sweet  indeed — when  she  gives  me  one  of  those  upward  looks 
of  hers  which  mean  entreaty.  "What  will  she  be  when  I  have 
trained  her  to  use  those  eyes  for  political  purposes  ?  " 

It  reminded  me  of  a  boy  with  a  mouse  in  a  trap.  You 
know  how  pretty  the  creature  is,  her  eyes  bright  with  terror 
and  despair,  looking  at  you  through  the  bars  which  she  has 
been  frantically  gnawing  all  the  night.  Shame  and  pity  to  kill 
the  pretty  thing.  One  might  tame  her.  So  Herr  Raumer,  like 
the  schoolboy,  admired  his  prisoner.  She  was  caught  in  his 
cage  :  at  least  he  thought  so  :  she  amused  him  :  she  pleased 
his  fancy :  he  would  keep  her  for  himself,  caged  and  tamed. 

So  Celia  came  to  us. 

"I  am  in  trouble,"  she  said  to  the  Captain,  *' and  I  came 
here.  Laddy  knows  what  sort  of  trouble  it  is,  but  we  ought 
not  to  speak  of  it  just  yet.  Say  something,  dear  Captain,  to 
help  us." 

The  Captain  in  his  simple  way  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Wliat  trouble  can  you  have  that  your  friends  cannot  get  you 
out  of  ?  I  won't  ask.  There  are  troubles  enough  of  all  sorts.  All 
of  them  come  from  somebody  disobeying  orders.  Have  you  fol- 
io wad  instructions,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  have  tried  to,  Captain." 

*"  Then  there  ^rill  be  no  great  harm  done,  be  sure.  *  Like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  his  leaf  shall  not  wither.'  Now  I 
tell  you  what  we  will  do.  AVe  will  blow  some  of  the  trouble  away 
b}  a  sail  up  the  harbour.     First  let  us  have  tea." 

*^  I  remember,"  the  Captain  said,  when  he  had  finished  his  tea  ; 
"  I  remember  in  the  action  of  Navarino,  which  you  may  have  heard 

of,  my  pretty Laddy,  what  are  yon  sniggering  at  ?     Of  course 

Celia  has  heard  of  Navarino.  Very  well,  then,  you  shall  not  hear 
that  btory,  though  it  might  be  broi?.ght  to  bear  upon  the  present 
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trouble.  The  best  of  sea  actions  is  the  use  they  can  be  put  to  in 
all  sorts  of  private  affaii's.  That  is  not  generally  known,  Celia, 
my  dear :  and  it  makes  an  action  the  more  interesting  to  rpad 
Nelson's  example  always  applies.  Lay  your  guns  low — nail  joui 
coloui's  to  the  mast — pipe  all  hands  for  action  :  and  then — along- 
side the  enemy,  however  big  she  is.  As  to  the  rest,  that's  Bot 
your  concern — and  it's  in  good  hands." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  my  duty  was,"  said  Celia. 

**  I  wish  you  did,  my  dear.  And  you  will  know,  tm-nlng  it  over 
in  your  own  mind.  I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been  a  simple 
one.  I  never  saw  any  doubt  about  the  line  of  duty.  My  orders 
have  always  been  plain.  My  children,"  he  added,  solemnly^  '*  we 
all  start  in  life  with  sealed  orders.  Some  men,  when  they  open 
them,  find  them  difficult  to  understand.  Now  tho  way  to  under- 
stand them — they  are  all  here  " — he  laid  his  hand  upon  a  certain 
book  on  the  small  table  beside  him — "is  to  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  duty  has  got  to  be  done,  and  that  we  are  not  always  out  on  a 
holiday  cruise  in  pleasant  waters." 

"I  know,"  said  Celia,  *'I  know,  Captain" — the  tears  standing 
m  her  eyes. 

"  They  talk  about  church-going  and  sermons,"  the  Captain  went 
on,  *'  well  it's  part  of  the  discipline.  Must  have  order ;  church 
belongs  to  it — and  I'm  a  plain  man,  not  asked  for  an  opinion.  But, 
Cis,  my  dear,  and  Laddy,  there's  one  thing  borne  in  upon  me 
every  day  stronger.  It  is  that  we've  got  a  model  always  before 
us.  As  Christ  lived,  we  must  live  ;  those  who  live  most  like  Him 
talk  the  least,  because  they  think  the  more.  I  read  once,  in  a 
book,  of  a  statue  of  Chi'ist.  Now  whoever  went  to  see  that  statue, 
however  tall  he  was,  found  it  just  a  little  taller  than  himself.  It 
w^as  a  parable,  Celia,  I  suppose.  And  it  means  that  the  nearer 
you  get  to  Christ  the  more  you  find  that  you  cannot  reach  Him. 
Be  good,  my  childi'en.  And  now,  Celia,  if  you  wHl  put  on  your 
hat,  we  will  start.  It's  a  fine  evening,  with  a  lair  breeze,  and 
we  need  not  be  back  before  nine.  No  more  talk  about  troubles  till 
to-moriow." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   NIGHT    UP    THE    HARBOUR. 

The  sun  was  still  high,  but  fast  sloping  westwards ;  there  was 
a  strong  breeze  blowing  up  the  harbour  from  the  south-west,  the 
tide  was  full,  the  water  was  bright,  its  wavelets  touched  by  the 
ounshine,  each  one  sparkling  like  a  diamond  v>ith  fifty  facets,  tbe 
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eld  ships,  batlied  in  the  soft  evening  light,  loolied  as  if  liicy  '^rera 
resting  fi'cm  a  long  day's  work,  the  hammers  in  the  Dock3'ard 
were  quiet,  and  though  the  beach  was  crowded  it  was  v;]th  an  idle 
throng  who  congi-egated  together  to  talk  of  ships,  and  they  natur- 
ally tended  in  the  dh-ection  of  the  beach  because  the  ships  were  in 
sight  as  illustrations.  We  kept  our  oars  and  mast  with  the  running- 
gear  in  saf  ^iy  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  Hard  behind  a  shop.  It 
was  a  strange  and  pictui'esque  shop,  where  ever^ihing  was  sold 
that  was  useless  and  interesting — a  museum  of  a  shop ;  in  the 
vdndow  v\-ere  Malay  creases  taken  in  some  deadly  encounter  'snth 
pirates  in  the  narrow  seas ;  clubs  richly  caiwed  and  ornamented 
tor  some  South  Sea  Island  chief;  beads  worked  in  eveiy  kind  of 
fashion  ;  feathers,  bits  of  costume,  ever^-thing  that  a  sailor  picks 
up  abroad,  brings  home  in  his  chest,  and  sells  for  nothing  to  such 
an  omnivorous  dealer  as  the  o"RTier  of  this  shop.  He,  indeed,  was 
as  strange  as  his  shop.  He  had  been  a  purser's  clerk,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  once  as  strange  an  experience  as  I  ever  heard.  He 
told  it  me  one  evening  when,  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  I  vras 
looking  at  some  things  in  his  back  parlour.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
I  will  tell  you  that  stoiy.  Not  now.  Some  day,  I  ^ill  write  do^Mi 
what  I  can  recollect  of  the  stories  he  told  me  connected  with  his 
collection.  There  is  no  reason  now  for  suppressing  them  any 
longer ;  he  is  dead,  and  all  those  whose  mouthpiece  he  was  are 
dead  too.  I  think  that  in  every  man  over  forty  there  lies,  mostly 
only  known  t(>  himself,  a  strange  and  wondrous  tale.  Could  he 
tell  it  as  it  really  happened,  it  would  be  the  story  of  how  events 
perfectly  commonplace  in  the  eyes  of  other  people  acted  upon  him 
like  strokes  of  Fate,  crushing  the  higher  hope  that  was  in  him,  and 
condemning  him  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  to  remain  upon  the  lower 
levels.  Because  it  is  mostly  true  that  many  run,  but  to  one  only  is 
given  the  prize.  jVm  I — are  you — the  only  one  whom  fortune  has 
mocked?  Isos  ni^merus  sumits,  the  name  of  the  Unfortunate  is 
Legion ;  no  one  has  the  exclusive  right  to  complain.  To  fifty  Fate 
holds  out  the  golden  apples  of  success,  and  one  only  gets  them. 

We  took  our  sculls  and  sails  fi'om  the  shop,  and  rigged  our 
craft.  She  was  built  something  on  the  lines  of  a  wherry,  for  sea- 
worthiness, a  strong,  serviceable  boat,  not  too  heav}'  for  a  pair  of 
sculls,  and  not  too  light  to  sail  under  good  press  of  canvas. 
Everybody  knew  us  on  the  beach — the  boatmen,  the  old  sailors, 
and  the  sailors'  wives  who  were  out  ^^ith  the  children  because 
the  weather  was  so  fine,  all  had  a  word  to  say  to  the  Captain, 
touching  their  forelocks  by  way  of  preface.  One  carried  oui'  oars, 
aaothei   launche'l  ^i-*"  Vk^af-..  another  sent  a  boy  for  «4  couple  of 
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rougb  sea-rug?,  because  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  ycung  lady 
might  get  wet,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement  "Re 
jumped  in  and  pus]ied  off. 

Celia  sat  in  the  stem,  one  of  the  rugs  serving  a?  a  cushion,  and 
held  the  rudder- strings.  The  Captain  sat  opposite  her,  1  took  the 
sculls  to  row  her  clear  of  the  beach,  until  we  could  hoist  oui'  sail. 

*'  This  is  what  I  like,"  said  the  Captain,  dragging  a  little  more 
of  the  watei-prc-of  over  Celia's  feet  in  his  careful  way.  *«  A  bright 
day,  a  breeze  aft,  but  not  dead  aft — Laddy,  we  shall  have  some 
trouble  getting  back — a  tight  little  boat,  and  a  pretty  girl  like 
little  Cis  in  command.  Aha !  Catch  an  old  salt  insensible  to 
lovely  woman. 

**  *  Blow  high,  blow  low,  let  tempests  tear 
The  mainmast  by  the  board  ; 
My  heart  with  thoughts  of  thee,  mv  utar, 
Aud  love  well  stored.'  " 

Celia  laughed.  Her  spirits  rose  as  each  dip  of  the  sculls 
lengthened  our  distance  fi'om  the  shore,  and  made  her  cei-tain  of 
escaping,  at  least  for  one  evening,  from  her  persecutor.  She 
wore  some  pretty  sort  of  bro-nii  Holland  stuff  made  into  a  jacket, 
and  braided  with  a  zig-zag  Yandyke  pattern  in  red.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  remember  that  pattern  of  the  braid,  but  it  seems  as  if 
I  remember  evei-y  detail  of  that  evening — her  bright  and  animated 
face  flushed  with  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  little  voyage, 
rosy  in  the  evening  sunshine,  the  meriy  eyes  •oith  which  she 
turned  to  greet  the  Captain's  little  compliment,  the  halo  of  youth 
and  grace  which  lay  about  her,  the  very  contour  of  her  figure  a^ 
she  leaned  aside,  holding  both  the  rudder- strings  on  one  side.  1 
remember  the  little  picture  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 

Outside  the  ruck  of  boats  which  came  and  went  between  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  port  we  were  in  free  and  open  water,  and 
could  ship  the  sculls  and  hoist  our  sail  for  a  run  up  the  harbour. 

The  sail  up,  I  came  aft,  and  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
while  the  Captain  held  the  rope  and  Celia  the  strings.  And  for  a 
space  none  of  us  talked. 

Our  course  carried  us  past  the  Docks  and  the  shore-line  buildings 
of  the  Dockyard.  There  were  the  white  wharves,  the  cranes,  tho 
derrick*',  and  all  sorts  of  capstans,  chains,  and  other  gear  for  lift- 
ing and  hoisting  ;  the  steam-tugs  vrere  lying  alongside  ;  all  as 
deserted  and  as  quiet  as  if  the  Yard  belonged  to  some  old  ci"vih".s'»' 
tio]i.  Bright  as  the  evening  was,  the  effect  was  rather  ghostly,  as 
we  glided,  silent  save  for  the  rippling  at  the  bows,  along  tha 
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eilent  bank.  Presently  we  came  to  the  building- sheds.  S  ms  of 
them  were  open  and  empty  ;  some  were  closed  ;  within  each  of  the 
closed  sheds  lay,  we  knew,  the  skeleton,  the  half-finished  frame, 
of  a  mighty  man-o'-war — some  of  them  but  just  begun  ;  some  ready 
to  be  launched ;  some,  the  deserted  and  neglected  offspring  of 
some  bygone  First  Lord's  experimental  ignorance,  lying  as  they 
had  lain  for  thii'ty  years,  waiting  for  the  order  to  be  finished  oft 
and  launched. 

*'  Think  of  the  tT;\'ilight  solitude  in  those  great  empty  sheds,  Cis," 
I  whispered.  "  Think  of  the  ghosts  of  ^Tecked  ships  haunting  the 
places  where  they  were  built  -ohen  the  moonlight  streams  in  at  the 
windows.  Fancy  seeing  the  transparent  outline  of  some  old  three- 
decker,  say  the  great  Victory,  as  she  went  do^^n  with  a  thousand 
men  aboard,  lying  upon  the  timber- shores " 

**  With  the  ghosts  of  the  old  shipbuilders,"  said  Celia,  "  walking 
about  with  theii*  hands  behind  them,  criticising  the  new-fashioned 
models." 

"  More  likely  to  be  swearing  at  steam,"  said  the  Captain.  The 
new-fashioned  models  !  'WTiere  are  they  now,  the  ships  which  were 
on  the  slips  twenty  years  ago  ?  The  DuJce  of  Marlborough,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Boyal  Frederic!:,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
— Where  is  last  year's  snow?  They  are  harbour  ships,  ships  cut 
do'WTi  and  altered  into  ii'onclads,  and  of  a  date  gone  out  of  fashion. 

There  were  many  more  ships  in  harbour  then  than  now ;  we 
had  not  yet  learned  to  put  all  our  trust  in  iron,  and  where  we 
have  one  serviceable  fighting  vessel  now  we  had  twenty  then.  No 
hulk  in  the  good  old  days,  that  could  float  and  could  steer  but 
oould  fight ;  there  were  no  toi'pedoes,  no  rams,  no  iron  vessels,  no 
venomous  little  monitors.  To  lay  youi'self  alongside  an  enemy 
and  give  broadside  for  broadside  till  one  tired  of  it,  was  the  good 
old  fashion  of  a  naval  battle.     AMiat  is  it  now  ? 

Again,  twenty  years  ago  they  did  not  break  up  and  destroy 
cveiy  vessel  that  seemed  to  be  past  seiwice.  She  was  towed  uy 
harbour  and  left  there  moored  in  her  place,  to  furnish  at  least 
house  accommodation  for  a  warrant  officer,  if  she  could  be  of  no 
other  use.  There  were  hundreds  of  ships  there  Ipng  idle,  their 
work  over ;  some  of  them  were  coal  hulks,  some  convict  hulks,  some 
receiving  hulks  ;  most  were  old  pensioners  who  did  no  work  any 
nure,  floating  at  high  tide,  and  at  low  lying  in  the  soft  cushion  of 
the  harbour  mud.  Presently  we  ran  among  them  all,  passing  in 
and  out,  and  through  their  lines.  Then  I  took  the  rudder- strings 
60  that  Celia  might  look  while  the  Captain  talked. 

He  pushed  his  hat  well  back,  sat  upright,  and  began  to  look  up 
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and  down  the  familiar  craft  with  the  eye  of  an  old  friend  anxious 
to  see  them  looking  their  test.  It  was  not  iniich  they  could  show 
in  the  way  of  decoration,  but  the  figure-heads  were  there  still,  and 
the  balconies  and  car\dngs  of  the  stem  were  mostly  uninjured. 
As  for  the  hull,  it  had  generally  been  painted  either  black,  white, 
or  yellow.  There  were  masts,  but  they  had  jurj-masts  to  seiwe 
as  demcks  on  occasion.  "That  is  the  Queen  Charlotte,  my  dear. 
She  was  flagshijD  at  Algiers  when  Lord  Exmouth  showed  the 
Moors  we  would  stand  no  more  nonsense.  We've  fought  a  good 
many  naval  actions,  but  I  think  that  business  was  about  the  best 
day's  work  we  ever  did.  I  was  chasing  Arab  dhows  and  slaversr 
off  Zanzibar,  and  hadn't  the  chance  of  doing  my  share  of  the  workj 
In  1816,  that  was 

"Look — look — Celia!  Look,  children.  There's  the  old  ^sia. 
God  bless  her  !  Flagship,  Celia,  at  Navarino.  My  old  ship — 
my  one  battle.  Ah  !  Navarino.  They  say  now  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  we  only  played  the  Russians'  game.  No  chance  of  doing 
that  again.  But  anyhow  it  was  a  glorious  victory."  The  re^ 
collection  of  that  day  was  always  too  much  for  the  Captain,  and 
he  might  have  gone  on  the  whole  evening  -udth  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  battle,  but  for  the  breeze  which  fi'eshened  up 
and  cari'ied  us  past  the  Asia. 

"  No  confounded  steam,"  he  growled,  ''no  wheels  and  smoke 
spoiling  the  decks ;  quiet  easy  sailing,  and  no  noise  allowed 
aboard  until  the  guns  began  to  speak.  Forty  people  were  drowned 
when  she  was  launched ;  and  a  good  many  more  went  below  when 
she  made  herself  heard  at  Acre.  I  was  not  there  either,  more's 
the  pity.  I  was  cruising  about  the  narrow  seas  picking  up  pii'ates 
off  Borneo. 

"  There  is  the  Egmont,  She  fought  the  French  fleet  in  1795, 
and  the  Spaniards  in  1797.  Good  old  craft.  Stout  old  mano'- 
war. 

"  That  is  the  IJIustrioics,  moored  in  line  with  the  Ugmont.  She 
was^nth  her  in  '9-5,  and  I  think  she  helped  to  take  Java  in  1811. 
We  used,  in  those  days,  you  see,  Celia,  if  we  wanted  a  place  that 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  just  to  go  and  take  it.  Not  that  we  were 
so  unmannerly  as  not  to  give  them  a  civil  choice.  We  used  to 
say, '  Gentlemen,  Seiiors  Caballeros,  Mjuheer  Double  Dutchmen,* 
as  the  case  might  be,  'we've  come  to  haul  down  your  bunting  and 
run  up  the  Union  Jack  over  your  snug  quarters.  So,  as  perhaps 
you  would  not  like  to  give  in  -^dthout  a  bit  of  a  fight,  you  had  better 
ram  in  your  charge,  and  we'll  give  you  a  lead.'  Qhen  the  action 
began,  and  after  a  respectable  quantity  of  powder  was  burred 
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they  strucT^  ibeir  coloui's,  Tve  went  ashore,  the  men  had  a  sprea, 
and  the  officers  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the  young  ladies." 

"  Did  not  the  young  ladies  object  to  making  fiiends  with  the 
enemy  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  my  dear.  TThy  should  they  ?  We  did  ^hem  no 
wTong,  and  -ue  generally  represented  the  popular  side ;  Lhey 
wanted  to  be  taken  by  the  British  Fleet,  which  meant  safety  as  well 
as  flirtation.  And  we  enjoyed  our  bit  of  fighting  first.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Captain  Willoughby  in  Mahebourg  Bay,  Island  oi 
Mauritius  ?  Well,  that's  an  unlucky  stoiy,  becau&3  it  ended  badly, 
and  instead  of  Willoughby  taking  the  island  the  island  took  him. 
Han  his  ship  ashore.  She  turned  on  her  side,  so  that  her  guns 
couldn't  be  brought  to  bear.  They  found  the  captain  with  one  ey« 
out  and  a  leg  shot  off.  The  French  captain  had  a  leg  shot  off  too» 
and  so  they  put  them  both  in  the  same  bed,  where  they  got  better, 
and  di^ank  each  other's  health.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  what  w© 
sailors  got  for  England  the  politicians  gave  away  again  when  they 
Bigned  a  peace.  We  let  the  Dutch  have  Java,  we  let  the  French 
have  Bourbon  and  Guadaloupe.  I  wonder  we  didn't  give  New 
Zealand  to  the  Americans,  and  I  daresay  we  should  if  they  had 
thought  of  asking  for  it. 

"  That  is  the  Colossus,  my  dear.  Good  old  ship,  too  ;  she  was 
at  Trafalgar.  There  is  the  Alfred,  who  helped  to  take  Guadaloupe 
in  1810,  and  the  JiJoIas  fi'igate.  She  fired  a  shot  or  two  at 
Martinique  the  year  before.  Look  at  them,  the  row  of  beauties  ; 
forty-two-pounders,  the  handiest  and  most  murderous  craft  that 
ever  went  to  sea  ;  and  look  at  the  sloops  and  the  little  three  gun 
brigantines.  I  had  one  under  my  command  once.  And  thejre  is 
the  Columhlne.'" 

The  Captain  began  to  sing : 

**  *  The  TrincvJo  may  do  her  hest, 
And  the  Alert  so  fleet.  Sir, 
Alert  she  is,  but  then  she's  not 
Alert  enough  to  beat,  Sir. 


The  Acorn  and  the  S<^JeIUte, 
Their  effortp,  toe,  may  tiy,  Sir, 

But  if  they  beat  the  CohuMiie, 
Why,  dash  it !— they  must  fiy.  Sir.' 


"They  will  build  no  more  such  ships;  seamanship  means 
poking  the  fire.     Look  at  those  things  now." 

He  pointed  with  great  contempt  to  the  war  steamers.  Those  of 
1858  would  be  thought  harmless  things  enough  now.     Two  ox 
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three  had  screws,  but  most  had  the  old  paddles.  The  Diike  oj 
Wellington  of  130  guns  canied  a  screw ;  so  did  the  Blenhelni^ 
the  Archer^  and  the  Encounter,  all  of  which  were  lying  in  the 
harbour.  But  the  Oiling  the  Basilish,  and  the  Sidon  were 
splendid  paddle  steamers.  Among  them  lay  the  Megcera,  a  troop- 
ship, afterwards  \\Teclied  on  St.  Paul's  Island  ;  the  Queen's  steam 
yacht,  the  Fairijy  as  pretty  a  craft  as  ever  floated,  in  which  her 
Majesty  used  to  run  to  and  fi'o  between  Osborne  and  the  port ;  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  the  larger  Royal  yacht ;  and  the  pretty  little 
Bee,  smallest  steamer  afloat,  before  they  invented  the  noisy  little 
steam  launches  to  kill  the  fish,  to  tear  dovna.  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  old  wheiTy- 
men  in  our  harbour. 

We  were  drawing  near  the  last  of  the  big  ships. 
•'There,  Celia,  look  at  that  craft,"  cried  the  Captain.     "Do 
you  see  anjihing  remarkable  about  her  ?  " 
**  No  ;  only  she  is  yellow." 

**  That  is  because  she  is  a  receiving  hulk,"  he  informed  her, 
with  the  calmness  that  comes  of  a  whole  reseiwoir  of  knowledge 
behind.     "It  is  in  her  cut  that  I  mean.     Don't  you  remark  the 
cut  of  her  stem,  the  lines  of  her  bows  ?'* 
She  shook  her  head,  and  laughed. 

**  Oh  !  the  ignorance  of  womankind,"  said  the  Captain.     **  My 
dear,  she's  French.     Now  you  see  ?  " 
Again  Celia  shook  her  head. 

"Well,"  he  sighed,  "I  suppose  it's  no  use  tmng  to  make  a 
young  lady  understand  such  a  simple  thing.  If  it  had  been  a  bit 
of  lace  now,  or  any  other  fal-lal  and  flapdoodle — never  mind,  my 
pretty,  you're  wise  enough  upon  your  ovm  lines.  That  is  the 
Blonde,  my  dear,  and  she  is  one  of  the  veiy  last  of  the  old  prizes 
left.  When  she  is  broken  up  I  don't  know  where  I  could  go  to 
look  for  another  of  the  old  French  prizes.  My  father,  who  was 
a  Master  in  the  Navy,  navigated  her  into  this  very  port.  She 
struck  her  flag  ofi"  Brest. 

"  It  is  a  page  of  history,  children,"  he  went  on,  "  this  old  har- 
bour. They  ought  to  keep  all  the  ships  just  as  they  are,  aad 
never  break  up  one  till  she  drops  to  pieces.  The  brave  old 
ships  !  It  seems  a  shame,  too,  to  turn  them  into  coal  hulks  and 
convict  hulks.  I  would  paint  them  every  year,  and  keep  them  for 
the  boys  and  girls  to  see.  '  These  are  the  craft  of  the  old  fight- 
ing bulldogs,'  I  would  tell  them.  '  You've  got  to  fight  your  own 
battles  in  a  difi'erent  sort  of  way.  But  be  bulldogs,  however 
jou  go  into  action,  and  you'll  pull  through  just  as  vour  fathers  did-' 
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*'  I  sa^f  a  siglit  when  I  was  a  boy,"  the  Captain  went  on,  *'  that 
you'll  never  see  again,  unless  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  take 
my  advice  and  give  over  breaking-up  ships.  I  saw  the  last  oi 
the  oldest  ship  in  the  service.  She  was  the  Hoyal  William^ 
eighty  guns.  That  ship  was  built  for  Charles  the  Second,  sailed 
for  James  the  Second,  and  fought  off  and  on  for  a  hundred  and 
foi-ty  years.  Then  they  broke  her  up — in  1812 — because,  I  sup- 
pose, they  were  tired  of  loob'ng  at  her.  She  ought  to  be  afloat 
now,  for  sounder  timber  you  never  saw." 

"  Shall  w^e  down  sail  and  out  sculls  ?"  I  asked. 

The  Captain  answered  by  a  gestui'e,  and  we  kept  on  our  coursOc 
The  tide  was  running  out  rapidly. 

"  Five  minutes  more,  Laddy,"  he  said.  *'  We've  time  to  go 
as  far  as  Jack  the  Painter's  Point,  and  then  we'll  come  down 
easy  and  comfortable  with  the  last  of  the  ebb." 

We  had  left  the  lines  of  ships  and  hulks  behind  us  now,  and 
were  sailing  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  upper  harboui',  where  it 
is  v*ise  even  at  high  tide  to  keep  to  the  creeks,  the  lines  of  which 
are  indicated  by  posts.  In  these  there  lay,  so  old  that  they  had 
long  since  been  forgotten,  some  half  a  dozen  black  hulls,  each 
tenanted  by  a  single  ex-waiTant  officer  with  his  family.  Even  the 
Captain,  who  knew  most  ships,  could  not  teU  the  histoiy  of  these 
mysterious  vessels.  "What  life,  I  used  to  think  as  a  boy,  could 
compare  with  that  of  being  the  only  man  on  board  one  of  these  old 
bhips  ?  Fancy  being  left  in  charge  of  such  a  vessel,  yourself  all 
alone,  or  perhaps  \\ith  Leonard  moored  alongside,  also  in  charge 
of  one.  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  most  solitaiT  moments  could  not 
\ave  felt  happier.  Then  to  wander  and  explore  the  great  empty 
ship  ;  to  open  the  cabin  and  look  in  the  old  lockers  ;  to  roam 
about  in  the  dim  silences  of  the  lower  deck,  the  tT\ilight  of  the 
orlop ;  the  mysterious  shades  of  the  cockpit,  and  to  gaze  down 
the  impenetrable  Erebus  of  the  hold. 

To  this  day  I  can  never  go  on  board  a  great  ship  \\ithout  a  feel- 
ing of  mysterious  treasures  and  strange  secrets  lui'king  in  the  depths 
below  me.  And  what  a  place  for  ghosts  I  think,  if  you  could  con- 
strain the  ghosts  on  those  old  ships  to  speak,  what  tales  they  could 
tell  of  privateering,  of  pirating,  of  peiils  on  the  Spanish  Main,  of 
adventure,  of  pillage,  and  of  gloiy.  There  may  be  a  ghost  or  two  in 
old  inns,  deserted  houses,  ruined  castles,  and  country  churchyards. 
But  they  are  nothing,  they  can  be  nothing,  compared  with  the  ghosts 
on  an  Cid  ship  lying  forgotten  up  the  harbour.  Cis  shudders,  and 
thinks  she  can  get  on  very  well  without  ghosts,  and  that  whon  she 
WAats  their  society  she  would  rather  meet  them  ashore. 
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*•  That  ships  may  be  haunted,"  said  the  Captain,  gi-avely,  ''is 
true  beyond  a  doubt.  Every  sailor  will  tell  you  t^<a.t.  Did  you 
never  hear  how  we  were  haunted  aboard  the  'Feainouglii\i^  ^^q 
ghost  of  the  purser's  clerk  '?" 

I  have  always  regretted,  for  Celia's  sake,  that  we  did  not  hear 
that  story.  The  Captain  stopped  because  we  were  close  on  Jack 
the  Painter's  Point,  and  we  had  to  attend  to  the  boat. 

The  Point  was  a  low-lying  narrow  tongwe  of  land  with  cne 
Bolitary  tree  upon  it,  running  out  into  the  harbour.  It  had  an 
edging  or  beach  of  dingy  sand,  behina  which  the  turf  began,  iu 
knots  of  long  coarse  grass,  between  which,  at  high  tide,  the 
ground  was  soft  and  marshy ;  when  the  water  was  out  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  the  mud  ended  and  the  land  began.  Now, 
when  the  tide  was  at  its  highest,  the  little  point,  lapped  by  the 
waves,  and  backed  by  its  single  tree,  made  a  pretty  picture.  It 
was  a  lonely  and  deserted  spot,  far  away  from  any  house  or  in- 
habited place  ;  there  was  not  even  a  road  near  it ;  behind  was  a 
barren  field  of  poor  grass  where  geese  picked  up  a  living 
with  anxiety  and  continual  effort ;  and  it  was  haunted  by  the 
gloomiest  associations,  because  here  the  ghost  of  Jack  the  Painter 
walked. 

It  was  not  a  fact  open  to  doubt,  like  some  stories  of  haunted 
places  ;  Jack  had  been  seen  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  respectable 
mariners,  whose  testimony  was  free  fr-om  any  tinge  of  doubt.  It 
walked  after  nightfall ;  It  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  up 
and  do-^Ti  the  narrow  tongue  of  land ;  It  walked  -udth  Its  hands 
clasped  behind  Its  neck,  and  Its  head  bent  forward  as  if  in  pain. 
Anybody  might  be  in  pain  after  hanging  for  years  in  chains. 
Imitate  that  action,  and  conjiu-e  up,  if  you  can,  the  hoiTor  of  such 
an  attitude  when  assumed  by  a  ghost. 

The  stoiT  of  Painter  Jack  was  an  episode  in  the  last  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  fi'atemity  of  ropemakers,  a  special  Guild  in 
this  port,  the  members  of  which  enjoyed  the  privilege,  whenever 
the  Sovereign  paid  the  place  a  visit,  of  marching  in  proces?ioa, 
clad  in  white  jackets,  nankeen  trousers,  and  blue  sashes,  in  front 
of  the  Koyal  carriage.  The  possession  of  his  share  in  this  privi- 
lege ought  to  have  made  Jack,  as  it  doubtless  made  the  rest  ol 
his  brethren,  virtuous  and  happy.  It  did  not :  Jack  became 
moody,  and  nm'sed  thoughts  of  gi'eatness.  Unfortunately,  his 
ambitions  led  him  in  the  same  direction  as  thope  of  the  illustrious 
Erat^stratus.  He  achieved  greatness  by  setting  fire  to  the  rope- 
walk.  They  found  out  who  had  done  it,  after  the  fire  was  over 
and  a  vast  amount  cf  damage  had  been  done,  and  they  tried  the 
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unluekv  Jack  for  the  offence.  He  confessed,  made  an  edifying  end, 
and  was  hanged  in  chains  on  that  very  point  which  now  bears  his 
name.  It  was  in  1776,  and  twenty  years  ago  there  were  still  people 
who  remembered  the  horrid  gibbet  and  the  black  body,  tarred,  shape- 
less, hanging  in  chains,  and  swinging  stridently  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze.  Other  gentlemen  who  were  gibbeted  in  the  course  of  the 
same  century  had  friends  to  come  secretly  and  tak.2  them  down. 
Mr.  Biyan,  for  instance,  was  one.  He  for  a  brief  space  kept  com- 
pany -vsith  Painter  Jack,  hanging  beside  him,  clad  handsomely  in 
black  velvet,  new  shoes,  and  a  laced  shirt.  He  was  secretly 
removed  by  his  relations.  Williams  the  Marine  was  another; 
he  was  popular  in  the  force,  and  his  comrades  took  him  down. 
So  that  poor  Jack  was  left  quite  alone  in  that  dreary  place,  and 
partly  out  of  habit,  paiily  because  it  had  no  more  pleasant  places 
of  resort,  the  ghost  continued  to  roam  about  the  spot  where  the 
body  had  hung  so  long. 

"  Do^n  sail,  out  sculls,"  said  the  Captain.  "Hard  a-port, 
Celia.  We'll  drop  down  easy  and  comfortable  with  the  tide.  How 
fast  it  runs  out !  " 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  tacking  home  with  the  wind  dead 
against  us,  and  the  tide  was  strong  in  our  favour.  I  took  the 
sculls  and  began  mechanically  to  row,  looking  at  Celia.  She  was 
more  silent  now.  Perhaps  shb  was  thinking  of  her  persistent 
lover,  for  the  lines  of  her  mouth  >vere  set  hard.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Captain  was  thinking  of  •,  perhaps  of  Leonard.  However 
that  may  be,  we  were  a  boat's  cre-vv  without  a  coxswain  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Laddy  I  *'  cried  the  Captain,  starting  up,  *'  where  have  we 
got  to  ?  " 

I  held  up  and  looked  round.  The  tide  was  running  out  faster 
than  I  had  ever  kno\Mi  it.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
great  banks  of  mud,  and  there  was,  I  felt  at  once,  but  a  single 
inch  between  the  keel  and  the  mud.  I  grasped  the  sculls  again, 
and  pulled  as  hard  as  I  knew ;  bni  it  was  of  no  use.  The  next 
moment  we  touched  ;  then  a  desperate  struggle  to  pull  her  through 
the  mud ;  then  we  stuck  fast,  and,  liko  the  water  flowing  out  of  a 
cup,  the  tide  ran  away  fr'om  the  mud-bank,  leaving  us  high  and 
dry,  fast  prisoners  for  six  hours. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

Then  the  Captain  laughed. 

"  Not  the  first  boat's  crew  that  has  had  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
mud,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "Lucky  wcvo  got  the  VkTaps.  Celia, 
my  dear,  do  you  think  you  shall  mmd   it  very  much  ?     We  wiU 
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pal  yon  to  sleep  in  tlie  stem  while  Laddv  and  I  keep  Tat^'li  and 
watch.     No  supper,  though.     Poor  little  maid  !     Pooi  Celia  !  " 

She  only  laughed.     She  liked  the  adventure. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  not  the  slightest.  Like  it  or  not,  wa 
had  to  pass  the  night  where  we  were,  unless  we  could  wade,  waist 
deep,  for  a  mile  through  black  mud  to  Jack  the  Painter's  Point. 

The  tide  which  had  left  us  on  the  bank  had  retreated  from  the 
«^hole  upper  part  of  the  harbour.  But  the  surface  of  the  mud  wag 
BtUl  wet,  and  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  made  it  loo^  like  a 
vast  expanse  of  molten  gold.  One  might  have  been  on  the  broad 
ocean,  ^ith  nothing  to  break  the  boundless  view  but  a  single 
solitary  islet  with  a  tree  on  it,  for  so  seemed  the  Point  of  Painter 
Jack.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  save  in  the  west,  where  the  light 
mists  of  evening  were  gathered  together,  like  the  courtiers  at  the 
couclier  du  roi,  to  take  farewell  of  the  sun,  clad  in  their  gorgeous 
dresses  of  pearl-grey,  yellow,  crimson,  and  emerald.  Athwart  the 
face  of  the  setting  sun,  a  purple  cleft  in  light  and  cloud,  stood  up 
the  solitary  poplar  on  the  Point.  Bathed  and  surrounded  by  the 
western  gloiy,  it  seemed  to  have  lost  all  restraints  of  distance, 
and  to  form,  in  the  far-off  splendour,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
sapphire-tinted  west. 

As  we  looked,  the  sun  sank  with  a  plunge,  the  evening  gun 
from  the  Duke  of  York's  bastion  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
saluted  the  departure  of  day.  The  courtier  clouds  did  not  imme- 
diately disperse,  but  slowly  began  putting  off  their  bright  apparel. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  outside  clouds  were  grey ;  in  half 
*n  hour  all  were  grey ;  and  presently  we  began  to  see  the  stars 
clear  and  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

*'  The  day  is  gone,"  murmured  Celia,  "  mom  is  breaking  some- 
where beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  ought  not  to  let  the  thoughts  of 
our  own  selfish  cares  spoil  the  evening,  but  when  the  sun  sank, 
my  heart  sank  too." 

"Faith  and  Hope,  my  pretty,"  said  the  Captain.  ••  Come,  it 
is  nearly  nine  o'clock.    Let  us  have  evening  prayers  and  turn  in." 

This  was  our  godly  custom  before  supper.  The  Captain  read  a 
chapter — he  was  not  particular  what — regarding  all  chapters  as  so 
many  Articles  or  Rules  of  the  ship,  containing  well-defined  duties, 
on  the  proper  perfonnance  of  which  rested  the  hope  of  future 
promotion.  On  this  occasion  we  had  no  chapter,  naturally.  But 
we  all  stood  up  while  the  Captain  took  off  his  hat  and  recited  one 
or  two  prayers.  Then  Celia  and  I  sang  the  Evening  H}Tnn.  Our 
voices  sounded  strange  in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  above  ns— • 
etrange  and  small. 
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And  then  \ve  sat  do-wTi,  and  the  Captain  began  to  irrap  Celia 
ronnd  in  the  waterproofs.  She  refused  to  have  more  than  one, 
and  we  finally  persuaded  him  to  take  one  for  himself — they  w^ere 
good-sized  serviceable  things,  fortunately — and  to  leavt*  as  the 
other.  We  all  three  sat  down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  Captain 
on  the  boards  with  his  elbow  on  the  seat,  and  Celia  and  I,  side  by 
Eide,  the  rug  wrapped  round  us,  close  together. 

Ashore  the  bells  of  the  old  church  were  playing  their  hymn 
tune,  followed  by  the  curfew. 

'*  The  bells  sound  sweetly  across  the  water;'  murmurel  Celia, 
**  Listen,  Laddy,  what  do  they  say  ?  " 

"I  know  what  the  big  bell  says,"  I  reply.  *' It  has  writtec 
upon  it  what  it  says  : 

** '  "We  good  people  all 
To  prayers  do  call. 
We  honour  to  king, 
And  brides  joy  do  bring. 
Good  tidings  we  tell, 
And  ring  the  dead's  knel'i.    ' 

**  *  Good  tidings  we  tell,'  "  she  whispers.  **  What  good  tidings 
for  ns,  Laddy  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,"  I  say,  "  when  I  have  made  them 
out." 

The  bells  cease,  and  silence  falls  upon  us.  It  has  gro-^ia 
darker,  but  there  is  no  real  darkness  during  this  summer  night, 
only  a  twilight  which  makes  the  shadows  black.  As  we  look  down 
the  harbour,  where  the  ships  lie,  it  is  a  scene  of  enchantment. 
For  the  men-o'-war's  lights,  not  regular,  but  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  dark  waters,  light  up  the  harbour,  and  produce  an 
effect  stranger  than  any  theatrical  scene. 

Said  the  Captain,  thinking  still  of  the  ships: 

"  A  ship's  life  is  like  a  man's  life.  She  is  put  in  commission 
after  years  of  work  to  fit  her  up — that's  our  education.  She 
■^ails  away  on  the  business  of  the  countiy,  she  has  stojms  and 
calms,  so  have  the  landlubbers  ashore  ;  she  has  good  captains 
and  bad  captains  ;  she  has  times  of  good  behaviour  and  times  of 
bad  ;  sometimes  she's  wi^ecked  ; — well,  there's  many  a  good  fellow 
thrown  away  so ;  sometimes  she  goes  down  in  action — nothing 
finer  than  that — and  sometimes  she  spends  the  rest  of  her  life  up 
in  harbour.  Well  for  her  if  she  isn't  made  a  convict  hulk.  Celia, 
my  dear,  you  are  comfortable,  and  not  too  cold  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  cold,  C-aptain,  thank  you,  only  rather  hungry." 

There  was  no  help  for  that,  and  the  Captain,  announciDg  his 
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intention  to  turn  in,  enjoined  me  to  wake  him  at  twelve,  so  that 
we  two  could  keep  watch  and  watch  about,  covered  his  head  uitb 
the  rug,  and  in  five  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

Then  Celia  and  I  had  the  night  all  to  ourselves. 

We  were  sitting  close  together,  with  the  waterproof  round  oai 
shoulders.  Presently,  getting  a  little  cramped,  Celia  slipped  down 
from  the  seat,  and  curled  herself  up  close  to  the  sleeping  Captain, 
resting  her  head  upon  my  knees,  while  I  laid  my  arm  round  hei 
neck. 

Was  it  treacheiy,  when  I  had  striven  to  beat  down  and  conquer 
a  passion  which  was  not  by  any  means  fi'atemal,  for  me  to  feel  as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  perfect  night  since  the  world  for  me 
began  till  this  one  ?  I  \sished  it  would  last  for  ever.  When 
before  had  I  had  my  queen  all  to  myself  in  the  long  sweet  silences 
of  a  summer  night  ?     And  none  to  hear  what  we  said. 

There  was  no  word  of  love,  because  that  was  all  one  side,  but 
there  was  talk.  We  did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  air  was  soft 
and  warm,  though  sometimes  came  a  cold  touch  of  wind  which 
made  us  pull  the  wi'aps  tighter,  and  nestle  close  to  each  other. 
But  we  talked  in  low  whispers,  partly  because  the  night  is  a 
sacred  time,  and  partly  because  we  were  careful  not  to  wake  the 
Captain. 

"  Tell  me  now,"  she  -whispered,  •'  tell  me  the  good  tidings  of 
the  bells." 

I  thought  of  Leonard's  last  secret  which  he  told  me  when  he 
left  me  on  the  platfonn  of  the  station.  "  Tell  Cis  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  that  would  spoil  all."  Yet  I  did  tell  Cis.  I  told  her  that 
night. 

'*  The  bells  said,  Cis,  that  there  only  wanted  a  foiinight  to 
Leonard's  return.     He  vaW  come  back  brave  and  strong." 

"  And  he  -nill  make  all  right,"  she  cried  eagerly,  clasping  my 
hand  in  hers.     "Go  on,  Laddy  dear." 

"  He  will  make  all  right.  The  German  shall  be  sent  about 
his  business,  and — and " 

"  And  we  all  will  go  on  just  as  we  used  to,  Laddy." 

"  N — not  quite,  Cis.  "\^Tien  Leonard  went  away,  he  told  me  a 
great  secret.  I  was  not  to  tell  anybody.  And  I  should  not  tell 
you  now,  only  that  I  think  it  '^\-ill  do  good  to  both  of  us,  that 
you  should  know  it.  Tell  me,  my  sister,  you  have  not  forgotten 
Leonard  ?  " 

"  Forgotten  Leonard  ?     Laddy,  how  could  I  ?  " 

'*  You  think  of  him  still.  You  remember  hew  bravo  and  true 
he  was  ;  how  he  loved — us  both " 
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*'  I  remember  all,  Lacldv." 

*'  When  he  left  me,  Cis — he  told  me— Hush  !  let  me  ^bi?peJ 
— low — low — in  your  ear — that  his  greatest  hope  was  lo  coma 
back  in  five  years'  time,  a  gentleman — to  find  you  u-ee-  and  to 
ask  you — to  ask  you,  Cis — to  marry  him." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  as  she  lay  in  the  boai.  her  hands 
holding  mine,  her  face  bent  down,  I  felt  a  tear  fall  on  my  finger ; 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  tear  of  sorrow. 

"  You  are  not  ofi'ended,  Cis  dear?"  I  whispered  ;  '*  I  have  net 
done  wrong  in  telling  you  ?  " 

"Let  it  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  Laddy,"  she  said, 
presently.     "  Do  not  let  us  ever  speak  of  it  again." 

*'  Cis,  you  told  me  once  that  you  would  hide  nothing  from  me. 
Tell  me — if  Leonard  asked  you " 

She  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  hid  her  face  upon 
my  shoulder.  "  Laddy,"  she  whispered,  "  there  is  no  day,  in  all 
these  five  years,  that  I  have  not  prayed,  night  and  morning,  for 
Leonard." 

Then  we  were  silent. 

The  hours  sped  too  swiftly,  marked  by  the  bells  of  the  ships  in 
commission.  About  two  in  the  morning  the  tide  began  to  turn, 
and  the  day  began  to  break.  First,  the  dull  black  surface  of  flats 
became  wet  and  glittered  in  the  light.  Then  the  water  crept  up 
and  covered  all ;  it  took  time  to  reach  us,  because  we  were  on  a 
bank.  And  all  the  time  we  watched,  the  grey  in  the  east  grew 
tinged  with  all  colours  ;  and  the  wild- fowl  rose  out  of  their  sleep- 
ing-places by  the  shore,  and  flew  screaming  heavenwards  in  long 
lines  or  arrow-headed  angles.  And  presently  the  sun  arose, 
splendid. 

"  Laddy,"  vrhispered  Celia,  for  the  Captain  still  slept,  **  this  is 
more  glorious  thaji  the  evening." 

At  six  bells,  which  is  three  in  the  morning,  we  floated.  I  noise- 
lessly stepped  over  the  sleeping  form  of  the  Captain  and  took  the 
sculls,  dipping  them  in  the  water  as  softly  as  I  could.  He  did 
not  awake  until  half  an  hour  later,  when  our  bows  struck  the 
beach,  and  at  the  noise  the  Captain  started  up.  It  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  ;  no  boats  were  on  the  harbour  ;  the  stillness  con- 
trasted strangely  ^ith  the  light  of  the  summer  morning. 

"  Laddy,"  grumbled  the  Captain,  "  you've  kept  double  watch. 
You  call  that  sailor-like  ? — Celia,  my  dear,  you  have  not  caught 
cold  ?  " 

"When  we  reached  homo,  the  Captain  insisted  on  oui  going 
to  bed. 
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•*  We  have  passed  a  nigM  I  shall  never  fcrget,  Laddy,'  said 
Celia  at  the  door. 

•'  A  saered  night,  Cis." 

She  stooped  do^n,  my  tall  and  gracious  lady;  and  ki  teed  my 
forehead. 

*'  What  should  I  do  without  you,  Laddy  ?  To  have  some  on^  ir 
the  world  to  whom  you  can  tell  everi-thing  and  not  be  ashamed, 
not  be  afraid.     To-night  has  brought  us  very  close  together." 

I  think  it  had.  After  it  we  were  more  as  we  had  been  when 
children.  My  Celia,  the  maiden  of  sweet  reserve,  came  back  to 
Eae  a  child  again,  and  told  me  all. 

No  need  to  speak  again  of  Leonard.  It  remained  only  to  look 
forward  and  hope  and  long  for  the  weary  days  to  pass  away. 


CHAPTER    XXni. 

MES.    PONTIFEX   ASKS   W^HAT   IT    MEANS. 

That  was  a  night  consecrated  to  every  kind  of  sweet  memories.  It 
was  quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  followed  by  one 
of  a  more  worldly  kind.  In  fact,  the  next  day,  to  put  the  matter 
in  plain  English,  we  had  a  great  row,  a  family  row. 

It  began  with  Aunt  Jane.  She  came  to  tea,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  ;  and  she  came  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking 
her  mind.  This  made  us  uneasy  from  the  beginning,  and  although 
Mrs.  Tjorell  attempted  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by 
producing  her  very  best  tea  service,  an  honour  which  Mrs. 
Pontifex  was  certain  to  appreciate,  she  failed.  Even  tea  services 
in  pink  and  gold,  with  the  rich  silver  teapot,  accompanied  by  a 
lavish  expenditure  in  seedcake,  and  Sally  Lunns,  and  muffins, 
failed  to  bring  a  smile  to  that  severe  visage.  Mrs.  Pontifiex  was 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  p}Tamidal  cap  trimmed  Tvith  lace, 
beneath  which  her  horizontal  curls  showed  like  the  modest  ^dolot 
peeping  between  April  leaves  of  grass.  She  wore  her  most 
rustling  of  black  silk  robes,  and  the  most  glittering  of  her  stud- 
clasps  in  the  black  velvet  ribbon  which  girt  her  brow.  She  sat 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair  ;  and  such  was  her  remarkable  strength 
of  character,  testimony  to  which  has  already  been  given  by  her 
husband,  that  she  struck  the  key-note  to  the  banquet,  and  made  it 
joyless. 

Who  could  be  festive  when  Mrs.  Pontifex  icily  refiiped  sngar 
with  her  tea,  and  proceeded  to  deny  that  luxury  to  her  husband  ? 
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*^  No,  John  Pontifex,"  she  said.  "  It  is  high  time  to  set  lesa 
store  upon  creature  comfoi-ts.  No  sugar,  Celia,  in  my  husband's  tea." 

Mr.  Pontifex  meekly  acquiesced.  He  was  already  in  the  most 
profound  depths  of  depression  when  he  arrived,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
mthout  sugar  was  only  another  addition  to  his  burden  of  melan- 
sholy.  I  conjectured  that  he  had  passed  the  alternoon  in  the 
receipt  of  spiritual  nagging.  In  this  art  his  wife  was  a  proficient ; 
and  although  nagging  of  all  kinds  must  be  intolerable,  I 
think  the  religious  kind  must  be  the  most  intolerable.  The 
unfoi-tunate  man  made  no  effoi-t  to  recover  his  cheerfulness,  and 
sat  silent,  as  upright  as  his  wife,  the  cup  of  unsweetened  tea 
in  his  hand,  staring  straight  before  him.  Once,  his  wife 
looking  the  other  way,  he  caught  my  eye  and  shook  his  head 
solemnly. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ail  ran  before  the  gale  close 
reefed. 

It  was  a  bad  sign  that  Mrs.  Pontifex  did  not  talk.  If  she 
had  been  critically  snappish,  if  she  had  told  her  niece  that  her 
cap  was  unbecoming,  or  Celia  that  her  frock  was  unmaidenly,  or 
me  that  an  account  would  be  required  of  me  for  my  idle  time — a 
veiy  common  way  she  had  of  making  things  pleasant — one  would 
not  have  minded.  But  she  did  not  speak  at  all,  and  that  terrified 
us.  Now  and  then  she  opened  her  lips,  which  moved  silently,  and 
then  closed  with  a  snap,  as  if  she  had  just  fi'amed  and  fired  off  a 
thunderbolt  of  speech.  Her  husband  remarked  one  of  these 
movements,  and  immediately  replacing  his  cup  upon  the  table, 
softly  rose  and  effaced  himself  behmd  the  window  curtains,  where 
he  sat  with  only  a  pair  of  trembling  knees  visible.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
pretended  to  be  at  his  ease,  but  was  not.  His  ^ife  was  not,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  be. 

As  soon  as  we  reasonably  could  we  rang  the  bell  for  the  tea- 
things  to  be  removed,  and  began  some  music.  This  was 
part  of  the  regular  programme,  though  no  one  suspected  Mrs, 
Pontifex  or  her  husband  of  any  love  for  harmony.  And  while  we 
were  playing  came  Herr  Raumer,  at  sight  of  whom  Mrs.  Pontifex 
drew  herself  up  more  stifily  than  before,  and  coughed  ominously. 

He  looked  very  fresh  and  young,  this  elderly  foreigner.  He 
was  dressed  neatly  in  a  buttoned  fi'ock  (no  one  in  our  circle  woro 
evening  dress  for  a  gathering  under  the  rank  of  dinner-pariy  or 
dance),  and  had  a  rose  in  a  button-hole.  A  little  bit  of  scarlet 
ribbon  in  his  breast  showed  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  some 
foreign  Order.  In  his  greeting  of  Celia  he  showed  a  Eomeo-like 
elasticity  and  youthialness,  and  he  planted  himself  on  the  heai-th* 
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rng  with  an  assured  air  as  if  tlie  place  and  all  tliat  was  in  it 
belonged  to  him. 

In  front  of  him,  upon  a  small  couch,  sat  Mrs.  Pontifex,  her  Kps 
moving  rapidly,  and  her  brow  darker  than  ever.  Either  Herr 
Riiumer  was  going  to  interrupt  the  battle,  or  he  was  himself  the 
cause  of  it.  Ceha  rose  from  the  piano,  and  sat  beside  her  great- 
aunt.  Mr.  T}Trell  was  in  an  easy-chair  on  one  side  the  fireplace, 
and  his  wife  on  the  other,  fanning  herself,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  a  warm  night.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Pontifex  was  in 
hiding.  I  sat  on  the  music-stool  and  looked  on.  Had  there  been 
any  way  of  escape  I  should  have  taken  advantage  of  that  way. 
But  there  was  none. 

The  awful  silence  was  broken  by  Aunt  Jane. 

"  *Be  ye  not  yoked  unequally  with  unbelievers,'"  she  said. 
Then  her  lips  closed  with  a  snap. 

No  one  answered  for  a  while.  The  curtain  alone,  behind  which 
was  her  husband,  showed  signs  of  agitation. 

*'  John  Pontifex,"  said  his  wife,  "assist  me." 

He  obeyed  immediately,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  her, 
standing  opposite  to  the  German.     He  looked  very,  veiy  meek. 

"John  Pontifex  and  I  were  talking  this  afternoon,  Clara  Tprell 
and  George  TyiTell,  and  we  natui-ally  discussed  the  strange — 
the  very  strange — mm  ours  that  are  afloat  with  regard  to  Celia. 
Her  name,  George  TyiTell,  has  been  coupled  with  that  of  this — 
this  foreign  gentleman  here." 

Mr.  Pontifex  shook  his  head  as  if  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

'*  It  is — alas  ! — the  fact  that  such  rumours  are  prevalent." 

"  You  hear,  George  Tyrrell  ?"  she  went  on. 

"  I  hear,"  he  replied.  *'  The  rumours  are  not  without 
foundation." 

Poor  Celia ! 

'*  I  announced  to  John  Pontifex,  this  afternoon,  my  intention  of 
speaking  my  mind  on  this  matter,  and  speaking  it  in  the  actuai 
presence  of  Herr  Raumer  himself,  if  necessary." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  madam,"  said  that  gentleman, 
^vith  a  bow.  "  I  wish  that  I  was  already  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
your  congi'atulations." 

"Flap  doodle  and  fadge,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  I  do  net  defend 
this  expiession,  but  it  was  her  own,  reserved  for  use  en  those 
occasions  which  required  the  greatest  strength  of  the  English 
language. 

All  trembled  except  the  German.  Celia,  by  the  way,  except  that 
^bs  looked  pale,  took  no  apparent  interest  in  the  conversation. 
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**  Congratulations  are  useless  ornaments  of  conversation,"  lie 
said.     *'  That,  I  presume,  is  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Pontifex  ?  '• 

She  snorted. 

"  Pray,  sir,  ^Yill  you  tell  us  first,  to  what  religious  persuasion 
you  belong  ?  " 

The  unexpected  question  staggered  him  for  a  moment.  I 
thought  he  was  lost.     But  he  recovered. 

*'  My  excellent  parents,"  he  said,  "  who  are  now  no  longer 
living,  brought  me  up  in  the  strictest  school — Mrs.  Pontifex 
is,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church — of  German 
Calvinism." 

*'  And  what  church  do  you  attend  in  this  town  ?  *' 

*'  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  church  of  my  views  in  this  town. 
The  English  churches,  however,  approach  my  distinctive  doctrines 
near  enough  for  me."  He  said  this  meekly,  as  if  conscious  of  a 
superiority  which  he  would  not  press. 

"  No  blessing  shall  come  fi'om  me  on  any  marriage  where  both 
members  are  not  communicants  of  the  English  Establishment." 

She  said  that  wdth  an  air  of  detennination,  as  if  the  matter  was 
settled. 

Herr  Piaumer  laughed  softly. 

**  If  that  is  your  only  objection,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  easily 
removed.     Mademoiselle  vaut  hien  une  7nesse." 

"  I  do  not  understand  French." 

'*  I  mean  that  love,  coupled  with  a  short  conversation  with  your 
learned  husband  over  a  few  doctrinal  difficulties,  would  permit 
me  to  present  myself  to  you  in  the  novel  character  of  a  com- 
municant." 

He  overacted  the  speech,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  see  the  sneer 
behind  it. 

'*  John  Pontifex." 

"  My  dear,  I  am — in  point  of  fact — behind  you." 

"You  hear  what  this  gentleman  says.  You  can  hold  a  dis- 
cussion ^vith  him  in  my  presence.  If,  in  my  opinion,  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  our  communion  I  shall  -withdraw  that  part  oi 
my  objection." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  John  Pontifex,  **  that  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment — alas  ! — deeply  versed  in  the  points  which — ahem — 
separate  us  from  German  Calvinism.  But  no  doubt  Herr  Raumer 
will  enlighten  me." 

"  Oi  "  said  the  suitor,  rolling  his  head,  ''let  me  refer  mysdf  to 
ft  fairer  theologian.     Celia  herself  shall  convert  me." 

Celia  made  no  sign. 
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"This  is  mockery,"  Mrs.  Pontifex  ejaculated.  ''Bat  il  l3 
what  I  expected,  and  indeed  said  to  John  Pontifex  as  we  drove 
here.  That  a  foreigner  should  value  Chiistian  privileges  is  hardly 
to  be  looked  for." 

"  That  is,  I  believe,"  said  Herr  Raumer,  with  the  faintest  pos- 
sible suspicion  of  contempt  in  his  smooth  tones,  "  the  prevalent 
belief  among  English  people.  And  yet  no  Englishman  has  yet 
publicly  doubted  that  even  a  foreigner  has  a  soul  to  be  saved." 

•'  Or  lost,"  said  Mrs.  Pontifex  sternly. 

Her  husband,  who  was  still  standing  meekly  beside  her,  his 
long  aiTas  dangling  at  either  side,  looking  exactly  like  a  taU 
Bchoolboy  afi-aid  of  his  schoolmaster,  groaned  audibly. 

*'  Or  lost,"  echoed  HeiT  Piilumer. 

**  And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  ask,  what  are  your  means  of  exist- 
ence ?  No  doubt  Mr.  Tj-rrell  knows  all  about  youi'  family  and 
the  way  in  which  you  get  your  hving,  but  we  have  not  yet  beeo 
informed,  and  we  also  have  an  interest  in  Celia  Tyrrell." 

*'I  have  private  property,"  he  replied,  looking  at  Mr.  Tvrrel], 
**  on  the  nature  of  which  I  have  satisfied  the  young  lady's  father." 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

**  How  do  we  know  but  what  you  have  a  wife  somewhere  else — • 
in  Germany,  or  wherever  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  Madam's  intentions  are  no  doubt  praiseworthy,  though  her 
questions  are  not  perhaps  quite  conventional.  However,  there  is 
uo  question  I  would  not  answer  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Celia' s 
great-aunt.  I  have  no  wife  in  Germany.  Consider,  Mrs.  Ponti- 
fex, I  have  resided  in  this  io\m  for  some  twelve  years.  Would 
my  wife,  if  I  had  one,  be  contented  to  languish  in  solitude  and 
neglect  ?  Would  you,  Mrs.  Pontifex,  allow  your  husband  to  live 
as  a  bachelor— perhaps  a  wild  and  gay  bachelor — at  a  distance 
from  yourself?" 

The  Rev.  IMr.  Pontifex  smiled  and  sighed,  Did  he  allow  his 
imagination  even  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  a 
TNild  and  rollicking  hfe  away  from  his  '^ife  ? 

"  My  wild  oats,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  'with  emphasis  on  each 
word,  and  shaking  his  head.  "  My — wild — oats — are  long  sine© 
— ahem ! — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure  of  speech — sown." 

*'  John  Pontifex,"  said  his  wife,  "  we  are  not  interested  in  your 
early  sins." 

"  I  was  about  to  remark,  my  dear,  that  they  have  produced — 
alas  ! — their  usual  crop  of  repentance — that  is  all.  The  wages  ol 
youthful  levity " 

♦•  We  will  allow,  Herr  Raumer,"  Mrs.  Pontifex  interrupted  her 
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husband,  "tliat  yon  are  what  you  represent  3-ourself  to  be.  Yoa 
have  means,  you  are  a  bachelor,  and  you  are  a  Christian.  Well 
— my  questions  are  not,  as  you  say,  conventional,  but  Celia  ig 
my  grand-niece,  and  T\ill  have  my  money  when  my  husband  and  I 
are  called  away.     It  is  no  small  thing  you  are  seeking." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  glad  £ir  your  sate 
that  your  money  is  not  a  small  thing." 

This  he  should  not  have  said,  because  it  was  impolitic. 

*'  I  have  one  question  more  to  ask  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pontifex, 
dra'tting  herself  more  upright  than  ever.  "  You  are,  I  under- 
Btand,  some  sixty  years  of  age." 

*'  I  am  sixty- two,"  he  replied  blandly.  **  It  is  my  great  misfor- 
tune to  have  been  bom  forty-four  years  before  Miss  Celia  Tyrrell." 

"  Then  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  she  cried,  "  what  on  earth 
do  you  want  ^dth  a  young  wife  ?  You  are  only  three  years  younger 
than  I.     You  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  marry  you." 

"  My  dear  !  "  cried  John  Pontifex,  in  natural  alarm. 

*' I  cannot,  madam,"  Herr  Raumer  replied — "however  much 
cue  might  desire  such  a  consummation — I  cannot  ask  yon  in  the 
very  presence  of  your  husband." 

Ever}'body  laughed,  including  Celia,  and  Aunt  Jane  drew  her- 
self up  proudly. 

*'  You  disgraceful  man,"  she  said.  "  How  dare  you  say  such 
things  to  me  !  If  John  Pontifex  were  not  in  Holy  Orders  I  should 
expect  him  to — to " 

'*  I  fear  I  should  do  so,  my  dear,"  John  Pontifex  interposed. 
*'  I  am  sure,  in  fact,  that,  without  the — ahem  I — the  deterrent  in- 
fluence of  my  cloth,  I  should  do  so." 

"  I  am  unfortunate  this  evening,"  the  German  went  on,  still 
bland  and  smiling.  "  I  am  advanced  in  years.  All  the  more 
reason  why  a  young  lady — of  Christian  principles — should  assist  me 
m  passing  those  years  pleasantly." 

"  Pleasantly  ?  "  she  echoed.  "Is  all  you  think  of — to  pass  the 
last  years  of  your  life  pleasantly  ?  Would  I  allow  my  husband  to 
pass  his  time  in  mere  pleasantness  ?  " 

"  You  would  not,  my  dear,"  said  John  Pontifex,  firmly. 

**  Mere  pleasantness  :  a  Fool's  Paradise,  George  and  Clara 
Tyrrell,  I  am  your  aunt,  and  entitled,  I  believe,  to  be  heard." 

'*  Surely,"  said  Mr.  TpTell.     "  Pray  say  what  you  think." 

Celia  laid  her  hand  on  her  aunt's  arm. 

*'  Dear  Aunt  J;i  le,"  she  said,  *'  Herr  Raumer  has  done  me  the 
very  great  honon  ■■  f  asking  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  has  also  "ver) 
kindly  consented      t  to  press  for  an  answer,      I  feel — I  am  sure 
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he  feels  himself — the  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  And  if  those 
difficulties  prove  insuperable,  I  trust  to  his  generosity — his  gene- 
rosity as  a  gentleman — not  to  press  me  any  longer." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  people  can  always  be  put  off. 
We  can  tell  them  that  Herr  Kiiumer  felt  for  you  the  affection  of  2 
gi'andfather." 

The  German  -uinced  for  a  moment. 

*'  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Pontifex,"  he  said.  "  You  -would 
Bmooth  all  the  difficulties  for  us,  I  am  sure." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  Let  us  have  no  more  explanations.  I  have  to  thank  Celia — 
Miss  T\Trell — for  putting  the  position  of  things  clearly.  If  she 
cannot  see  her  way  to  accepting  my  addresses — there  is  an  end — 
and  things  " — looking  at  Mr.  TjTrell — "must  take  their  otati  course. 
If  she  can,  she  -will  have  in  me  a  devoted  husband  who  will  be 
proud  to  belong  to  the  families  of  T}Trell  and  Pontifex." 

Aunt  Jane  was  not,  however,  to  be  mollified.  She  kissed  Celia 
on  the  forehead.  "  You  are  a  sensible  girl,  my  dear,  and  you  will 
know  how  to  refuse  a  man  old  enough  to  be  your  gi'andfather," — 
then  she  gathered  her  skii-ts  together.  "  George  and  Clara  Tyr- 
rell, when  you  have  got  over  this  folly,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  our  house  again.  If  it  comes  to  an}-thing  further  I  shall  alter 
my  will.     John  Pontifex,  I  am  ready." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  followed  by  her  husband. 

Then  Mrs.  Tp-rell  sat  up  and  began  to  express  her  indignation. 

*'  When  young  people  desire  to  many,"  she  said  to  her  future 
son-in-law,  who  was  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  older  than 
herself,  "they  speak  to  each  other,  and  then  to  their  parents. 
That  is  regular,  I  beheve  ?  " 

**  Quite  regular,"  said  the  Herr. 

"  \Vhen  they  have  asked  each  other,  and  then  spoken  to  the 
parents,"  she  went  on,  exhausting  the  subject,  "  what  else  remains 
tD  be  said  ?  " 

"  Clearly  nothing.'* 

**  There  cei-tainly  is  a  difference  in  age,"  said  the  good  lady 
'-but  if  Celia  does  not  mind  that " 

*'  Quite  so,"  he  inten-upted. 

**  Rehgion,  too,  the  same,"  she  went  on, 

**  Actually  a  coincidence  in  religion." 

*'  Then  what  Aunt  Jane  meant  by  going  off'  in  that  way,  I  caoiid 
conceive.     The  veiy  best  tea-things,  too  !  " 

''  My  dear  mamma,"  said  Celia,  *'the  conversation  is  usoiees.  I 
era  not  engaged  to  Herr  Raumer." 

N 
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Nothing  more  was  said,  and  the  lover  presently  withdrew, 

Mr.  Tyrrell  led  me  downstairs  to  his  own  office. 

There  he  took  the  step  common  among  Englishmen  who  B.^ 
Bnxions  and  nervous,  especially  when  they  want  to  deaden  re- 
pentance. He  drank  a  tumbler  and  a  half  of  brandy- and- water 
strong. 

"  I  wish  he  was  dead,  Laddy,"  he  munnured  ;  '*  I  wish  he  \»ag 
dead." 

"  Can  yon  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  can  put  him  off — I  can  gain  time — and  perhaps  something 
will  happen.  If  not,  she  must  many  him.  She  mu8t, 
Elso  " 

He  finished  his  glass  of  brandy- and- water. 

"  She  must  not.  Face  anything  rather  than  bring  such  a  fate 
upon  your  daughter." 

"Face  anything,"  he  repeated.  *' "Wnat  do  you  know 
about  it  ?  " 

"  At  least  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  with  him  and 
your  daughter." 

"  A\Tiat  have  I  in  common  with  my  wife  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense. 
Wliat  has  any  man  in  common  with  his  wife  ?  The  husband 
and  the  wife  lead  different  lives.  "When  they  are  together  in 
what  they  call  society,  they  pretend.  Rubbish  about  things  in 
common." 

*'  Then  look  at  the  difference  of  age." 

*'  So  much  the  better,  Ladislas,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  fiercely. 
I  hardly  knew  him  to-night  in  this  unusual  mood.  "  So  much 
the  better.     He  will  die  soon  perhaps  ;  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  Will  he  treat  her  kindly  ?  " 

*'  They  will  live  in  this  town.  I  shall  watch  thera.  If  he  ill- 
treats  my  little  girl — my  pretty  Celia — I  will — I  will — but  that  is 
nonsense.     He  will  make  her  his  plajihing." 

"  Is  that  what  Ceha  looks  for  in  marriage." 

*'  Will  you  have  some  brandy-and-water  "?  No.  I  take  it  now, 
ju^t  for  the  present  while  this  business  worries  me,  to  steady  the 
iK-rves." 

He  mixed  himself  another  tumbler. 

"  ^Yliy,  Ladislas,"  he  resumed  his  talk,  *'  how  foolishly  yon 
talk.  One  w^ould  think  you  were  a  girl.  ^Miat  Celia  looks  for  in 
marriage!  "What  is  the  use  of  looking  for  anything,  either  from 
marriage  or  anything  else  in  this  world  ?  Disappointment  we 
shall  get — never  doubt  it — and  punishment  for  mistakes — neve? 
doubt  that.     Probably  also  bad  men,  unRcrupulous  men,  will  get  a 
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feold  of  you,  and  make  you  do  things  you  wjuld  rather  aflerwaiia 
cot  have  done. 

"  If  I  had  the  key  of  that  safe,"  he  murmured,  sinking  into  a 
chair  ;  "  if  I  only  had  the  key  of  that  safe  " — it  wa.^  the  small 
fireproof  safe,  with  Herr  Riiumer's  name  upon  it — "  Celia  thou  d 
be  free/* 

I  came  away  sick  and  sorry.  I  had  heard  enough,  and  more 
than  enough.     I  knew  it  all  along.    My  poor  Celia  ! 

"  If  I  had  the  key  of  that  safe  !  " 

Then  it  occuiTed  to  me  that  the  German  must  have  it  some- 
where. I  went  to  hed  and  dreamed  that  I  was  prowling  round  and 
round  his  room,  looking  for  a  key  which  I  could  not  find. 
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THE    CONSPrRATOR. 

The  Polish  question  was  not  forgotten.  In  truth,  it  was  not  easy 
altogether  to  forget  it.  The  burning  fervour  of  Wassielewski,  his 
glorious  indifference  to  the  probabilities  of  death,  his  scorn  of 
failure  provided  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  bm-ning,  all  this  could 
not  but  impress  the  imagination.  'WTien  I  thought  of  them  my 
heart  burned  within  me,  and  it  seemed  for  the  time  a  light  thing 
to  join  my  countrjinen,  and  march  with  them  to  certain  death,  if 
only  to  show  the  world  that  Poland  was  living  yet.  Celia  thought 
this  kind  of  patriotism,  this  earning  on  of  a  vendetta  from  father 
to  son,  was  unwoi-thy.  But  I  never  could  get  her  to  see  the  beauty 
of  war,  even  in  the  balmy  days  of  Crimean  victory. 

I  laid  my  case  before  her,  as  much  as  I  knew  of  it,  then  but 
little — the  loss  of  my  inheritance,  the  death  of  my  father,  my  long 
line  of  brave  progenitors,  the  obligations  of  a  name. 

She  could  not  be  persuaded. 

"  You  are  not  a  soldier,  Laddy,"  she  said.  "  You  are  a  musi- 
cian and  an  artist.  It  is  not  for  you  to  go  fighting.  And  think  oi 
<ill  the  miseiy  that  you  and  I  have  seen.  ^Miy  does  not  eveiT  man 
resolve  that  he  for  one  will  not  fight  unless  he  has  to  defend  him- 
eelf  •?  Be  one  of  the  peacemakers.  After  all,  you  foolish  boy,  it 
is  not  you  that  the  Russians  have  injured,  and  you  have  gro\\Ti  up 
an  Englishman.  "V^Tiy,  you  cannot  even  speak  your  o\mi  lan- 
guage." 

"  Wassielewski  will  be  my  intei-preter." 

**  Poor  old  Wassielewski !  He  \nll  run  against  the  first  Piiissiail 
bayonet  he  meets,  and  be  killed  at  the  very  beginning." 
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That  Tvas,  infleccl,  just  what  the  old  man  would  do.  He  came 
to  see  me  one  day,  with  eyes  full  of  fervoui',  and  a  voice  trembling 
"with  excitement. 

"  Come  out,  Ladislas,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

He  took  me  into  St.  Faith's  Square,  a  large  irregular  place, 
with  the  red  brick  church  at  one  end.  He  dragged  out  of  his 
pocket  a  pile  of  papers  and  letters  tied  round  with  ribbon.  It 
struck  me  disagreeably  that  Herr  Kaumer  was  walking  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Square. 

•*  They  are  all  with  us,"  he  whispered.  "  See,  here  are  the  men 
from  Exeter,  here  are  the  London  men,  here  are  the  Paris  tien ; 
we  have  emissaries  in  Vienna  and  in  Eome  ;  for  the  present,  the 
countiy  is  kept  quiet,  no  suspicions  are  awakened  yet ;  no  move- 
ment of  Russian  troops  has  been  made  towards  Poland ;  we  shall 
strike  a  desperate  blow  this  time." 

I  mechanically  took  the  papers  which  he  gave  me  to  read.  There 
were  Hsts  of  names,  copies  of  compromising  letters,  mysterious 
notes  dated  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome.  This  old  enthusiast  was  a  sort 
of  Head  Centre,  or,  at  least,  a  confidential  and  trusted  agent  of  » 
wide- spread  conspiracy.  My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  my  own  name 
at  the  head  of  a  long  list. 

"  The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  being  considered.  I  have 
sent  in  my  ideas.  They  are,  after  making  a  feint  in  Warsaw, 
to " 

We  will  not  follow  the  conspirator's  plans  through  all  its  details. 
I  thought  five  years  later,  when  the  rising  of  1863  took  place,  of 
Wassielewski's  projected  campaign,  and  for  my  country's  sake  re- 
gretted that  they  had  not  been  adopted. 

"  In  a  veij  short  time — it  may  be  to-morrow — it  may  be  in  sii 
months — we  shall  receive  our  orders  to  move." 

*'  And  am  I  to  see  no  one  first — to  obey  orders  blindly?" 

**Xot  blindly,  Ladislas  Pulaski.     I  shall  be  with  you." 

I  suppose  there  was  something  of  uncertainty  in  my  face,  for  he 
quickly  added  : 

"  You  shall  see  some  of  our  people  before  you  go.  Ladislas, 
your  heart  is  not  yet  wholly  with  us.  I  have  seen  that  all  along. 
It  is  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have  educated  you  fi^om  the  beginning 
into  hatred  of  the  Muscovite.  There  ought  to  have  been  no  single 
day  in  which  you  should  not  have  recited  the  catechism  of  Poland's 
wrongs.     My  fault — mine." 

'•  Forgive  me,  Wassielewski." 

' '  But  another  day  of  retribution  is  coming.  There  will  ba 
an.ither  ma^-sacro  of  Polish  patriots  to  rouse  Polar.i  out  of  hei 
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?leep,  and  fill  the  hearts  of  Polish  women  with  renew(=^  hatred. 
You  and  I  shall  he  among  the  slain,  and  yet  you  do  not  rejoice." 

He  looked  forward  to  his  own  death  with  exultation,  much  as  s 
Christian  martyr  brought  before  Nero  may  have  looked  to  the  crosy 
or  the  stake,  mth  a  fiery  fervour  of  a  confessor  who  glorifies  the 
faith.  And  he  lamented  that  I,  fifty  years  younger  than  himself, 
with  no  personal  memories  of  struggle  and  of  wi'ong,  could  not  rise 
to  his  level  of  self-sacrifice. 

**  I  do  not  rejoice,  Wassielewski.  I  have  no  v.ish,  not  the 
slightest,  to  be  killed,  even  for  Poland." 

He  gi'oaned. 

**  You  must  wish.  You  must  go  with  me  as  I  go,  ready  to  be 
killed — because  we  shall  not  succeed  this  time — for  the  cause. 
You  must  feel  as  I  feel.  The  others  think  we  shall  not  fail ;  they 
know  nothing ;  those  of  us  who  have  better  infonnation  know  that 
Russia  is  too  strong.  I  want  to  take  you  Tvith  me  knowing  all.  I 
pray,  night  and  morning,  that  you  may  come  to  me  of  your  own 
accord,  saying,  '  Son  of  Roman  Pulaski  and  the  Lady  Claudia,  I 
belong  to  Poland.' " 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  old  man's  eagerness. 

**  "^Tiat  can  I  say,  Wassielewski  ?  When  I  am  with  you  my 
spirit  leaps  up  at  your  words.  Helpless  hunchback  as  I  am,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you  and  do  what  you  command.  Away  from  you, 
my  patriotism  is  feeble,  and  I  care  little  for  Poland.  Forgive  me, 
but  I  tell  you  the  simple  tmth." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  have  never  told  you.  I  meant  to  keep 
it  till  I  landed  you  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Poland.  But  I  will  tell 
you  now.  No  ;  not  now.  I  must  go  home  and  think  before  I 
can  tell  you  that.  Come  to  me  to-morrow  at  this  time,  to  my 
room,  where  you  and  I  can  talk  alone.  You  ^ill  need  to  be  alone 
M-ith  me  when  you  hear  all,  Ladislas  Pulaski — with  that  knowledge 
ringing  in  your  brain,  the  scales  will  fall  from  your  eyes  and  you 
shall  see." 

What  was  he  to  tell  me  ?  Were  there  not  horrors  enough  that 
I  had  neard  akeady  ?  Men  beaten  to  death ;  men  tortured  by  the 
knout ;  men  sent  by  thousands  in  exile  ;  women  insulted  ;  brides 
robbed  of  their  bridegrooms,  mothers  of  their  sons  ;  was  there  one 
single  outrage  in  the  long  list  of  possible  crimes  that  had  not  been 
committed  in  that  dark  story  of  Polish  revolt  and  Russian  re- 
pression ?  Needs  must,  but  war  brings  miseiy.  The  annals  of  the 
world  are  red  with  tears  of  blood ;  *'  woe  to  the  conquered  "  is  the 
inevitable  law ;  but  such  woe,  such  tears,  such  misery,  as  fell  npoa 
Poland  by  the  will  of  the  Czar  are  surely  unequalled  since  the 
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days  ^vlien  a  conquered  people  all  fell  by  tlie  sword,  or  were  led 
away  to  a  hopeless  servitude.  ^Yllat  more  had  ^Yass'elewski  k> 
tell  me  ? 

By  some  strange  irony  I  always  met  HeiT  Raumer  after  Was- 
sielewski  had  been  \^ith  me.  That  same  evening,  as  I  came  home 
from  a  walk  with  CeUa,  I  was  saluted  by  him.  He  looked  down 
upon  me  T\ith  his  white  shaggy  eyebrows  and  his  green  sj/^ctacles, 
as  if  half  in  pity,  half  in  contempt.  In  his  presence  I  felt  a  very 
small  conspirator  indeed. 

•'  I  saw  3'ou  this  morning,"  he  said,  *'  walking  and  talking  with 
your  old  rebel,  Wassielewski.  Brave  old  man !  Energetic  old 
man!  Useful  to  his  friends.  And,  oh!  how  useful  to  his  country!" 

Nothing  could  suiimss  the  intense  scorn  in  his  voice. 

"He  is  getting  up  another  little  rebellion,  I  gather  from  ceiiain 
Cracow  papers.  At  least,  there  are  indications  of  another  rising, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  "Wassielewski  will  be  out  of  it.  Such  a 
chance  does  not  come  often." 

"  You  mean,  such  a  chance  for  Poland  ?  " 

"  No — I  mean  for  a  conspirator.  Y^ou  do  not  understand — 
how  can  you  ? — the  charm  of  rebellion.  Once  a  rebel — always  a 
rebel.  It  is  like  acting.  Those  who  have  faced  the  foothghte 
once  are  always  wanting  to  go  on  again.  Wassielewski  is  seventy 
years  of  age,  an-d  for  sixty,  or  thereabouts,  has  been  conspiring. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  Poland  had  some  one  knocked 
him  on  the  head  when  he  first  began.    And  a  good  thing  for  you." 

'=^Yhy  for  me?" 

'  Because  Pioman  Pulaski  would  still  be  living  and  still  be  a 
great  proprietor  in  Poland ;  because  you  would  have  been,  as  he 
was,  a  fi-iend  and  protege  of  the  Imperial  Couiii." 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  about  me  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

''I  have  read  current  history.  I  read,  and  I  remember.  An5 
I  know  the  stoiy  of  Pioman  Pulaski.  It  was  Wassielewski  who 
took  your  ftither  from  his  quiet  chateau,  and  launched  him  on  the 
stormy  waters  of  rebellion.  Thank  him,  then,  not  Ptussia,  for  all 
your  misfortunes.    You  ought  to  be  Yery  grateful  to  that  old  man." 

lliis  was  a  new  view  of  the  case,  and,  for  the  moment,  a 
stagger  3r. 

"  That  is  for  the  past,  Ladislas  Pulaski.     Now  for  the  future,' 

*'  \Yhat  of  the  fature  ?  " 

"It  is  a  Paradise  of  Fools.  In  the  Future,  Poland  will  be 
restored  ;  there  wiU  be  no  more  wars :  nationahties  will  not  he 
Impressed  in  the  Future " 
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"  At  all  events,  it  is  tetter  to  believe  in  the  Future  than  in  tho 
Present." 

"  You  think  so  ?  That  is  because  you  are  young.  I  believe  p 
the  Present  because  I  am  old.  I  love  the  Present,  and  work  loi 
it.  When  I  am  dead  people  may  say  of  me  what  they  Hke,  and 
may  do  what  they  like.  That  is  their  o-mi  business.  I  eat  ivell ; 
I  drink  good  "\nne  ;  I  read  French  novels  ;  I  smoke  excellent 
tobacco :  what  more  can  the  Futui'e  give  me  ?  Your  friend 
"W'assielewski  fought  once  for  the  Future.  He  gets  tenp^nce  a 
day  for  his  reward  ;  he  fiddles  for  sailors ;  he  conspiies  for 
Poland  ;  he  will  die  in  some  obscui-e  field  leading  peasants  aimed 
with  sc}-thes  against  Piussian  troops  aimed  with  rifles." 

*'  I  would  rather  be  Wassielewski  than " 

"Than  I?  Cava  S'.uis  dire.  You  are  young,"  he  laughed,  and 
showed  his  white  teeth.  "  Meantime,  remember  what  I  told  you. 
Where  there  are  thi'ee  conspirators  there  is  one  traitor.  Have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  refuse  to  be  mui'dered  for  Poland ;  go  on  ^vith 
your  music-lessons — anything  youlike,butdo  not  join  conspiracies." 

He  seemed  to  know  everjihing,  this  man.  For  the  first  time  a 
strange  thought  crossed  my  brain.  Could  he  have  received  mtelli- 
gence  of  the  intended  rising  ? 

"  I  mean  well  by  you,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  although  you  suspect 
me,  and  do  not  love  me.  That  does  not  matter.  I  wish  to  see 
you  kept  out  of  the  fatal  business  which  killed  your  father. 

**  Crack-brained  idiots!"  he  ejaculated.  "There  is  in  the 
Ki'emlin  a  box.  In  the  box  is  a  most  valuable  document,  shown 
to  strangers  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  the  Constitution  of  Poland. 
Reflect  upon  that  fact.  Again,  there  is  outside  Cracow  a  mound, 
erected  in  immortal  memory  of  Kosciusko.  It  is  a  mound  so  high 
that  it  dominates  the  town.  Therefore  the  Austrians  have  turned 
it  into  a  foi-t  by  which,  if  necessaiy,  to  crush  the  toi;^!.  That  is 
another  inspiriting  fact  for  a  Pole  to  consider." 

**  It  is  like  the  Austrians." 

**  Doubtless.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have  built  their  fort. 
You  would  have  preferred  seeing  them  sj-mpathise  with  the  fallen 
hero.  England  and  France  have  made  of  Poland  a  beautiful  theme 
for  the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  speeches.  But  they  do  not 
fight  for  Poland.  Voltaire,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general 
enthusiasm,  even  wrote  a  bui'lesque  poem  on  the  Poles.  Then 
England  put  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  1815  to  ensure  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  her  Constitution.  "WTien  Nicholas  laughed 
at  the  clauses  and  tore  up  the  treaty,  England  and  France  did  not 
fight.      Who  keeps  treaties  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  breaV 
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them  ?  "Who  goes  to  war  for  a  broken  treaty  when  he  Is  not 
Btrong  enough  ?  ^yhat  does  the  new  Czar  say  to  the  Poles  ? 
•  No  dreams,  gentlemen.'  It  is  a  di-eam  to  believe  that  Poland  is 
not  abandoned.  It  is  a  dream  that  a  few  madmen  can  get  up  a 
successful  rebellion.     Finis  Polonice!'* 

He  inhaled  a  tremendous  volume  of  smoke,  and  sent  it  up  in 
the  air  in  a  thick  cloud. 

**Look There   goes   the   liberty  of  Poland.     Sa-^  I  well, 

Ladislas  Pulaski?" 

*'  No,"  I  replied,  bluntly. 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  what  a  great  Pole  said  when  they  wanted 
him  to  conspire?  ^  Mourir i:)Oiir  la patrie  ?  Otii,  je  comp-end 
cela ;  mais  y  vivre  ?     Jamais'     And  he  did  neither." 

I  was  filled  with  strange  forebodings ;  with  that  feeling  of 
expectancy  which  sometimes  comes  over  one  at  moments  when 
there  seems  impending  the  stroke  of  Fate  ;  I  could  not  rest ; 
\\ild  dreams  crossed  by  brain.  Nor  was  Celia  happier.  We 
wandered  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  leafy  and  shady  retreat, 
restless  and  unhappy.  The  great  elms  about  us  were  bright  wdtb 
theii'  early  foliage  of  sweet  young  June  ;  the  birds  were  flying 
about  among  the  branches  where  they  were  never  disturbed ;  the 
thrush  with  his  low  and  cheerful  note,  surely  the  most  contented 
among  bu'ds ;  the  blackbird  with  his  carol,  a  bird  of  sanguine 
temperament ;  the  blue  tit,  the  robin,  the  chaffinch — we  knew 
every  one  of  them  by  sight  because  we  saw  them  every  day.  And 
the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  were  bright  mth  golden  cups. 

"  How  can  I  give  it  up,  Cis  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  answered  with  her  sweet  sad  smile.  We  had  both  been 
brooding  in  silence. 

"  I  am  selfish,"  she  said.  "  I  think  of  nothing  but  my  own 
troubles.  You  must  not  give  it  up,  Laddy.  You  belong  here,  to 
the  Captain,  and  to  me.     You  must  not  go  out  among  strangers.** 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Wassielewski  says  I  must.  It  would  be  hard  to  tear  myself 
away,  Cis — not  to  talk  to  you  ever  again,  to  see  you  no  more." 

''  ^^^ly  no  more,  Laddy  ?  " 

*'  I  am  to  give  more  than  my  presence  to  the  revolt,  Cis.  I  am 
to  give  what  Wassielewski  gives — my  life." 

Just  then  we  saw  him  marching  along  the  ramparts  towards  us. 
His  e^-es  were  upon  us,  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  he  took  no  notice  ;  he  swung  his  anns  violently  to  and 
fro ;  his  long  white  hair  streamed  behind  him  in  the  wind ;  he 
carried  his  black  felt  hat  in  one  hand ;  he  halted  when  he  came  to 
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the  wall  of  the  bastion,  leaned  for  a  moment  upon  the  rampart, 
gazing  fixedly  out  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  haitour.  What 
did  he  see  there  ?  Then  he  tui'ned  and  faced  us,  but  spoke  as  ii 
he  saw  us  not. 

"  The  time  is  at  hand,"  he  murmured,  in  the  low  tones  of  a 
prophet.  "  The  wolves  and  the  ravens  may  gather  in  the  woods 
and  wait  for  the  dead.  The  mothers  shall  array  their  sons  -thf- 
wives  shall  buckle  the  sword  for  their  husbands,  the  daughters  for 
their  lovers  ;  once  in  every  generation  the  sacrifice  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest,  till  the  time  comes  ;  till  then  the  best  must  die." 

**  Not  Ladislas,"  cried  Celia,  throwing  herself  in  fi'ont  of  me. 
**  Take  anyone  else,  take  whom  you  please  to  be  murder«^d.  But 
you  shall  not  take  my  brother  Ladislas." 

He  made  no  answer ;  I  suppose  he  did  not  hear.  Presently  ho 
stepped  lightly  fi'om  the  breastwork,  and  walked  slowly  away,  still 
waving  his  arms  in  a  soii  of  triumph. 

**  He  is  mad,  Laddy,"  Celia  whispered.  "  You  must  not  tnist 
your  fate  to  a  madman." 

"He  is  only  mad  sometimes,  Cis.  It  is  when  he  thinks  too 
much  about  the  past." 

*'  Laddy,  if  you  go  away  and  leave  me  ;  if  Leonard — but  that 
is  impossible.  God  will  be  good  to  us — yet.  I  could  not  bear 
my  lii'e  ■without  you." 

*'  Tell  me,  Cis  dear,  has  he  pressed  for  an  answer  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  said.  "He  is  patient.  But  it  li  my 
father.  Do  not  put  my  thoughts  into  words,  Laddy.  They  are 
too  dreadful.     And  my  mother  sees  nothing." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

WASSIELE WSKl's    SECRET. 

The  Polish  newspapers  at  one  time,  and  until  they  were  ordered 
to  desist,  used  to  print  the  words  Past  and  Future  in  veiy  big 
capitals,  while  they  spoke  of  the  present  in  the  smallest  possible 
type.  That  was  AVassielewski's  method.  The  Past  was  radiant 
with  Polish  glory  and  Polish  struggles  set  in  a  black  background 
of  Russian  atrocities.  Like  one  of  the  new-fashioned  "Arrange- 
ments in  Bro^n,"  the  details  were  smudged.  The  Future,  after 
a  good  deal  mere  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  was  also  to  be  a 
chi'onicle  of  great  glory.  As  for  the  present,  it  did  not  exist^  it 
was  a  dream. 

For  himself,  he  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Poles  whom  I  remem' 
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bered  ad  a  cliild  in  the  old  black  barrack.  The  barrack  it^lf  Aras 
gone,  and  the  Poles  dispersed.  Those  who  were  left  lived  about 
the  town  singly.  Wassielewski  alone  among  them  still  nomished 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  patriotism.  He  was  certainly  the  only 
man  of  all  the  exiled  Poles  capable  of  giving  life  to  the  cause  in  a 
hopeless  effort,  where  the  only  object  was  to  keep  alive  the  spark 
of  rebellion.  He  also  never  flagged  or  lost  heart,  because  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  give,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  get. 
I  was  accustomed  to  his  fanaticism.  If  he  met  me  when  I  was  a 
child,  he  was  wont  to  say,  parenthetically,  "  Ladislas,  Poland  is 
not  dead,  but  sleeping,"  and  then  pass  on  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  He  was  like  a  bird  which  has  but  one  tune ;  his  one 
idea  was  the  resuscitation  of  his  country.  Sometimes  he  would 
stop  me  in  the  street,  and  take  off  his  hat,  standing  like  a  prophet 
of  Israel  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  his  long  white  locks,  and  his  pas- 
sionate look,  keeping  me  beside  him  while  he  whispe^'ed  in  earnest 
tones,  "  Listen,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  there  is  a  stir  in  her  limbs. 
She  ^-ill  spring  to  her  feet  again,  and  call  upon  her  childi'en  to 
arise  and  fight.  Then  let  all  the  Poles  scattered  over  the  broad 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Poles  of  Gallicia,  the  Poles  of  the  Kingdom- 
join  together.  We  are  the  children  of  those  who  fought  with 
Kosciusko,  and  we  are  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  follov;ed 
iSobieski.  If  we  dfe,  the  tradition  of  hate  will  be  preserved.  Let 
us  die,  if  Heaven  so  will  it." 

I  was  therefore  trained  in  the  traditional  hatred  of  Kussia, 
almost  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  in  Warsaw  among 
those  Polish  ladies  who  go  in  mourning  all  their  days,  and  refuse 
to  dance  or  have  any  joy.  But  my  own  feeling  was  of  the  passive 
kind,  which  is  not  fertile  in  action.  By  temperament  as  well  as 
pliysique  I  was  inclined  to  the  contemplative  life  ;  if  I  regarded 
the  Muscovite  with  patriotic  hatred,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  leave  my  own  ease,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  a  soldier.  Be- 
sides, to  all  intents  I  was  an  Englishman,  ^ith  English  ideas, 
English  prejudices  ;  and  the  Poles  were  foreigners  to  me,  although 
1  was  of  Polish  blood,  and — I  was  a  cripple. 

Wassielewski  saw  with  pity  that  his  most  fiery  denunciations, 
his  most  highl3'-coloured  narratives  of  blood  failed  to  rouse  me  to 
the  level  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  the  old  conspirator 
had  recourse  to  his  last  and  most  desperate  measure.  If  that 
failed  I  wa?  hopeless.  He  told  me  the  secret  that  had  been  re- 
ligiously kept  from  me  by  the  Captain,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  the 
few  who  knew  it — the  tragedy  of  my  birth. 

I  wish  he  had  rot  told  me  ;    I  ought  to  have  been  ppared  the 
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bitter  knowledge  ;  it  was  witli  kindness  that  it  liad  been  kept  from 
me.  For  the  story  fired  my  blood,  and  maddened  me  for  awhile 
with  the  thirst  of  vengeance. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  one  afternoon — a  week  before 
Leonard's  return,  that  I  went  to  Wassielewski's  lodgings — at  his 
own  request.  I  went  unwillingly,  because  it  pained  me  to  see  him 
60  eager,  and  to  feel  myself  so  lukewann  over  the  wrongs  of  my 
country  ;  but  I  went. 

His  one  room  was  furnished  with  a  naiTow  bed,  a  chaii  a  t;iblo, 
and  a  music-stand.  A  crucifix  was  hanging  on  the  wall — Was- 
sielew^ski  was  a  Catholic — a  sword  hung  below  it ;  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  was  a  portrait  in  water-colours,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  of  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  Thirties. 
She  had  a  sweet,  calm  face,  and  her  eyes,  which  fell  upon  me 
when  I  entered  the  room,  seemed  to  follow  me  about.  They  w^ere 
large  eyes  full  of  thought  and  love. 

"  That  is  your  mother,  Ladislas  Pulaski,"  said  the  old  man, 
slowly.  "Your  sainted  mother,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Poland. 
Claudia,  wife  of  Ptoman  Pulaski." 

My  mother !  I,  who  never  knew  a  mother,  and  hardly  eve? 
ga^e  her  memory  one  filial  thought.  A  strange  yearning  came 
over  me  as  I  gazed  at  the  face,  and  saw  it  blurred  through  the 
tears  that  crowded  in  my  eye. 

"  !My  mother  !  Wassielewski,  why  have  you  never  sho-wn  this 
to  me  before  ?  " 

"  Because  I  waited  for  the  moment  to  come  when  I  could  give 
you  her  portrait,  tell  you  her  story,  and  send  you  forth  to  kiB 
Piussians  in  revenge.  Sit  down,  poor  boy.  I  have  much  to  say, 
and  nothing  that  is  not  sad." 

I  sat  down  with  strange  forebodings.  Put  I  took  the  portrait 
of  my  mother  fi'om  the  wall. 

**  You  will  give  this  to  me,  Wassielewski  ?  '' 

*'  "When  I  die,  or  when  we  go  together  to  Poland." 

Ah  !  The  tender  sweetness  of  the  face ;  the  kind  face ;  the 
noble  face.  Ah !  the  good  and  true  eyes  that  saw  her  son  after 
go  many  years  ;  so  bright,  and  yet  so  sad.  For  they  had  the 
sadness  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  eyes  of  all  w^hom  death  takes 
young.  Death  !  How  did  my  mother  die  ?  And  while  I  looked 
I  felt  that  the  poor  old  man  who  loved  her  so  much — else  he  could 
not  have  been  so  careful  for  me — was  looking  with  me  in  her  face, 
and  dropping  tears  upon  my  head. 

"Do  not  tell  me,  Wassielewski — not  now — if  it  pains  yoii  go 
much." 
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**  That  will  pain  you  more,"  he  groaned.  **  Day  and  night  foi 
twenty  years  it  has  been  ever  before  my  eyes.  I  was  only  her 
humble  friend  and  serrant.  You  are  her  son.  How  shall  I  tell 
you  the  shameful  story. 

"  Sit  so,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  with  your  eyes  upon  the  face  cf  your 
dead  mother — perhaps  she  \^ill  smile  upon  you  as  she  does  upon 
me  sometimes  in  moonlit  nights  when  I  lie  awake  and  listen  for 
the  call  from  Poland.  So — so — while  I  try  to  tell  you  how  she 
died,  and  how  your  father  died." 

His  voice  was  calm  and  steady,  but  his  eyes  were  wild.  1 
looked  at  him  no  more,  but  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  pictui-e,  awed 
and  expectant. 

He  took  his  violin  fi'om  the  case,  and  played  a  few  bars  walking 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  That  is  a  Polish  waltz.  We  used  to  dance  a  great  deal  in 
Poland  before  1830.  We  were  Russian  subjects,  it  is  true,  but 
we  were  happier  than  our  brothers  who  were  under  Prussia. 
Some  of  us  were  young,  too — not  I.  I  am  seventy- five  now,  and  T 
am  talking  of  events  which  took  place  only  five- and- twenty  year?; 
ago.  But  I  was  not  too  old  to  join  in  the  dances  of  the  people. 
kcA  I  was  happy  in  my  stewardship  of  the  Lady  Claudia.  She 
was  an  only  child,  like  your  father,  Pioman  Pulaski,  and  I  was 
the  steward  of  her  father,  and  had  special  charge  of  the  young 
lady.     There  is  a  girl  in  this  place  ;  I  often  see  you  with  her." 

"  Celia  T3Trell  ?  " 

**  Yes — perhaps.  She  has  the  eyes  of  your  mother  and  her 
sweet  face.     I  think  she  must  be  good,  like  her. 

"  Lady  Claudia  was  not  proud.  We  went  about  together,  her 
father  and  she  and  I,  to  all  the  peasants'  festivals.  I  was  but  a 
peasant  bom,  but  she,  it  is  true — oh  !  she  was  a  gi-eat  lady. 
When  we  had  a  wedding  it  lasted  a  week,  and  we  danced  all  night; 
we  wore  our  national  dress  ;  we  sang  our  national  songs — this  was 
one  of  them." 

He  played  a  quaint  delightful  air,  full  of  sweetness  and  cha- 
racter. 

"We  ate  our  licios  and  clwlodiec;  we  laughed  and  joked. 
And  with  the  Muscovites  we  were  friends.  You  would  have  been 
a  happy  child,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  could  you  have  been  brought  up 
among  your  otmi  people,  and  learned  their  customs — such  as  they 
were.  Now,  it  is  all  changed.  The  national  costume  is  forbid- 
den ;  we  may  not  sing  the  Polish  hynms — Listen  to  one.  Ah  !  you 
cannot  understand  the  words." 

He  played  a  hj-nm  with  soft  and  melancholy  cadences^  crooning 
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rather  than  singing  the  words  which  I  could  not,  as  he  said,  under* 
stand. 

"  We  dance  no  longer ;  even  the  yonng  Polish  girls,  who  loved 
dancing  more  than  any  giiis  in  the  world,  dance  no  more  ;  we  go 
in  moui-ning  all  our  days ;  even  the  young  Polish  girls,  whose 
dress  was  so  gay  and  bright,  wear  black  all  their  lives ;  we  laugh 
no  more,  but  sit  with  weeping  eyes  ;  we  go  to  church,  not  to  pray 
for  good  harvests  and  joy,  but  for  the  hour  of  revenge.'' 

He  paused  a  moment. 

"  That  is  what  you  know  already.  Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen, 
my  young  lady  was  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  She  was  as 
happy  as  God  ever  allowed  any  human  being  to  be.  For  when 
she  was  eighteen  she  was  manied — to  your  father. 

"  Romao  Pulaski  was  worthy  of  her — he,  alone  among  men. 
He  was  of  a  good  descent ;  he  was  as  rich,  he  was  as  handsome,  he 
was  as  strong  and  brave  as  she  was  true  and  good.  They  were 
married,  and  you  were  bom — a  strong  and  straight-backed  boy — a 
true  Pulaski,  with  cuiiy  brown  hair,  and  plenty  of  it,  when  you 
were  but  a  Httle  baby.  And  who  so  happy  as  your  mother  ?  All 
day  long  she  held  you  in  her  aims ;  all  day  and  all  night ;  it 
made  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  only  to  see  how  pleased  and 
happy  she  was  with  her  child. 

"  That  lasted  two  years.  Then  came  the  insurrection.  Of 
course  your  father  joined  it.  How  could  he  keep  out  of  it  ?  A«id 
the  Lady  Claudia  wove  silk  banners,  and  brought  her  jewels  to 
buy  arms,  and  gave  all  she  had  to  the  brave  rebels. 

"  One  day,  after  three  months  of  fighting,  I  came  back — alone. 
Your  father  had  disappeared ;  our  men  were  all  killed ;  and  the 
Russians  were  marching  upon  the  castle  to  destroy  it.  I  remembered 
how,  once,  they  set  fire  to  a  house  full  of  Poles,  and  killed  all  who 
tried  to  escape.  So  I  hurried  your  mother  away  ;  we  carried  tho 
child  between  us,  and  escaped  into  the  woods,  where  we  wandered 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  bitter  cold  night,  and  watched 
at  nightfall  the  red  glow  in  the  sky,  which  marked  our  burning 
castle.     So  you  no  longer  had  a  house,  you  and  the  Lady  Claudia. 

"  Li  the  morning,  finding  that  the  Cossacks  were  gone,  I  took 
her  home  to  our  village.  It  was  a  place  full  of  women  and 
childi'en ;  not  a  man  left  in  it ;  only  a  few  boys  of  ten  and  old 
men  of  seventy ;  but  because  there  were  no  men,  I  thought  she 
would  be  safe.  She  was  brave — always  brave — and  in  her  pale 
face  there  was  no  thought  of  repentance.  They  weighed  the  cost, 
and  joined  the  losing  side.  Her  husband  gone — perhaps  dead  ; 
her  house  destroyed  ;  nothing  left  in  the  world  but  her  year-old 
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child.  Yet  she  never  lamented.  Only  the  second  day,  she  sent 
me  away.  *  Old  friend,'  she  said,  '  go — and,  if  you  can,  bring 
me  news  of  Roman  Pulaski.  If  he  is  dead  we  will  mourn  for 
ii.im  as  those  who  mourn  for  the  dead  in  Christ.' 

*'  I  left  her — in  safety,  as  I  thought — I  crept  cautiously  through 
the  «'oods,  from  village  to  village,  and  asked  of  the  women  and 
old  men  in  each  place  for  news.  For  a  time  I  could  leani  nothing, 
but  one  day  I  found  a  newspaper,  and  read  that  Roman  Pulaski 
was  not  dead  but  a  prisoner. 

**  It  would  have  been  bettor  for  him  had  he  died  in  battle. 
You  have  heard — I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again — how 
the  C;^ar  Nicholas  hated  the  very  name  of  Pole  ;  how  there  was 
no  cruelty  practised  by  his  officers,  no  severity  so  great  towards 
the  Poles  that  it  should  displease  him.  But  the  case  of  one  who 
stood  so  high  as  your  father  was  too  important  to  be  decided  upon 
even  by  the  Archduke  Constantino's  favourite.  General  Kuruta. 

*'  Roman  Pulaski  had  been  a  favourite  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Court ;  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Empress,  who  hoped 
to  attach  him  to  the  Russian  cause  ;  his  rebellion  incensed  tho 
Czar  more  than  the  defection  of  all  the  other  Poles  put  together. 
Imagine,  therefore,  his  satisfaction  at  having  his  enemy  in  his  own 
power.  At  first  he  ordered  that  the  prisoner  should  be  shot. 
This  order  was  immediately  afterwards  commuted,  as  he  called  it, 
to  hard  labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  for  life,  which  was  called 
the  Czar's  clemency. 

"  Even  the  Russians  were  appalled  at  such  a  sentence,  which 
condemned  a  gentleman  to  the  lowest  degradation  of  companion- 
ship with  criminals.  They  drew  up  a  petition  ;  it  was  represented 
that  the  Count  Roman  Pulaski  was  young  and  hotheaded  ;  they 
said  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  rebellion  by  disaffected  advisers 
and  by  misrepresentations.  The  Czar  refused  to  receive  the 
petition.  Then  the  Empress  herself,  his  o\\ti  wife,  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy. 

"  '  You  ask  mercy  for  a  Pole,'  he  cried.  '  Then  this  is  what  you 
«ihali  get  for  him.'  He  took  the  paper  containing  the  sentence, 
and  added  to  it  in  his  own  liundwrituLg,  '  And  the  prisoner  shall 
walk  the  whole  way.'" 

"  Walk  ? — walk  the  whole  w^ay  from  Warsaw  to  Siberia  ?  " 

*'  Walk.  Think  of  it  quietly  if  you  can,  for  a  while.  Try 
to  understand  something  of  what  it  means.  To  be  one  of  a  gang 
of  murderers  and  common  thieves,  because  they  did  not  allow  him 
to  perform  his  journey  with  brother  Poles ;  to  step  side  by  side, 
manacle  to.fiotlier  at  the  wiist,  with  one  of  the  worst  of  those 
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criminals  ;  to  sleep  with  him  at  night  on  a  sloping  bench  ;  to  ejit 
and  drink  with  him  ;  never  to  be  separated  from  him  ;  to  be  driven 
along  the  never-ending  road  by  Cossacks  armed  with  whips  ;  t(» 
endure  every  indignity  of  blows  and  curses  ;  to  have  no  rest  by 
day,  no  repose  by  night ;  to  eat  the  vilest  and  commonest  food ;  to 
spend  the  winter — it  was  in  the  winter  that  he  started— pacing  for 
ever  along  the  white  and  frozen  snow ;  to  be  on  the  road  when 
spring  returned  ;  to  be  still  walking  always  with  the  thieves  and 
murderers,  in  the  glaiing  summer. 

"  Take  a  map,  measure  the  distance  fi'om  Warsaw  to  Moscow, 
from  Moscow  to  Astrakhan,  from  Astrakhan  to  Tobolski,  and 
thence  to  the  mines.  You  will  say  to  yom-self,  fifteen  miles  a 
day  ;  that  makes — how  many  months  of  walking  ?  Left  behind 
him  a  wife,  young  and  beautiful  as  the  day  ;  a  boy  not  old  enough 
yet  to  do  more  than  look  in  his  father's  face,  and  cry,  '  Papa — 
Wassielewski ! ' 

"  Wife  and  boy  gone — happiness  ^one  for  ever — no  hope — 
before  him  the  long  road  with  the  horrible  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panions, and  after  the  road  ?  Perhaps  after  the  road  the  worst 
part  of  the  sentence ;  for  in  the  road  there  is  change,  in  the 
mines  none  ;  day  after  day  the  same  work  ;  day  after  day  the 
same  hopeless  toil ;  day  after  day  the  same  gloom ;  day  after  day 
the  same  wTetched  fellow-prisoners  ;  the  same  faces  ;  the  death  in 
life. 

"  They  used  to  go  mad,  some  of  them  ;  they  used  to  commit 
suicide  ;  some  would  murder  a  soldier  or  a  gaoler  for  the  mere 
excitement  of  being  flogged  to  death.  Some  tried  to  run  away. 
It  was  fortunate  for  those  who  made  their  escape  in  winter,  because 
when  night  fell  they  lay  down  in  the  snow — out  on  the  fi-ee  white 
snow,  w^hich  covered  them  up  and  hid  them  after  the  cold  winter 
wind  had  fanned  them  to  sleep,  and  when  they  were  found  in  the 
spring  they  were  dead  corpses  covered  over  with  tall  gi-asses  and 
pitiful  flowers.  Those  who  neither  WTut  mad,  nor  were  knouted, 
nor  wern  fi'ozen  to  death,  nor  committed  suicide,  dropped  away 
and  died  day  by  day,  like  your  father,  and  for  the  last  few  months 
of  their  lives,  God,  more  merciful  than  the  Czar,  made  them 
stupid." 

Wassielew^ski  stopped.  I  looked  up  at  him  \vith  beating  heart 
and  flashing  eyes.  His  owti  eyes,  deep-set  and  stem,  were  glow- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  his  wi-ath,  and  the  red  gash  on  his  cheek 
was  a  long  white  line. 

**  Go  on,  Wassielewski,"  I  cried,  "  tell  me  more." 

"  I  haye  thought  upon  that  journey,"  he  continued  in  a  "wlm 
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voice,  •*  till  I  seem  to  know  it  every  step.  And  he  was  so  tall,  so 
brave,  so  handsome. 

**  News  came,  later  on — not  for  a  long  time — about  him.  More 
than  half  the  convicts  died  upon  the  road  ;  the  man  to  wl  om  he 
was  manacled  thi-ew  himself  down  upon  the  road  one  da}',  aid  re- 
fused to  move  another  step  ;  they  flogged  him  till  he  coald  not 
have  walked  if  he  had  tried  ;  but  he  still  refused,  and  then  they 
flogged  him  again  until  he  died.  That  was  part  of  the  Czar's 
clemency.  Your  father  was  one  of  the  few  who  survived  the 
loumey,  and  reached  Siberia  in  safety.  He  sent  home  by  a  sure 
hand  a  little  wooden  cross,  on  which  he  had  carved — the  names  of 
Claudia  his  wife,  and  Ladislas  his  boy." 

"  Stop — stop  !     Wassielewski,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

**  I  shall  not  stop,"  he  replied,  *'  you  must  bear  this,  and  more. 
There  is  worse  to  hear.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  nothing  that  I  tell 
you  all  these  things  ?  The  cross  was  to  show  his  ^ife  that  he  wa3 
alive,  and  that  he  still  thought  of  them.  But  when  it  ariived  his 
wife  was  dead,  and  the  child  was  in  exile.  The  cross," — he  opened 
a  little  cabinet  which  stood  upon  a  chest  of  di-awers — "  the  cross 
is  here.     I  have  kept  it  for  you." 

It  was  a  roughly- carved  cross,  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  dark- 
grained  wood,  a  Latin  cross.  On  the  longer  limb  was  canned  in 
letters  rude,  but  deeply  cut  in  the  wood,  "  Roman  to  Claudia,'* 
and  on  the  transverse  limb  the  single  word,  "  Ladislas." 

**  See,  from  his  grave  your  father  calls  you." 

**  From  his  grave  ?  " 

"  He  died,  like  all  the  prisoners  in  the  mines,  of  hard  work,  ol 
despair,  of  misery,  and  neglect.  He  could  write  no  letters,  he 
could  receive  none  ;  he  had  no  longer  anything  to  hope  for  in  this 
world.  Roman  Pulaski  died.  Grey,  deaf,  and  blind,  my  poor 
old  master  died.     He  was  not  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  When  he  was  dead,  lying  news  was  published  in  the  papers 
by  the  command  of  Nicholas.  They  said  that  he  had  been  released 
from  the  mines,  that  he  had  voluntarily  entered  as  a  private 
soldier  in  a  Caucasian  regiment,  that  he  had  fallen  in  action. 
Lies  !  Lies  !  No  one  believed  them.  As  if  Roman  Pulaski  would 
not  have  wi'itten  to  Poland  for  news  of  his  wife  and  son  ;  as  if  he 
would  not  have  flown  along  the  road  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his 
libert]',  to  learn  if  they  were  dead  or  li^-ing.  No  !  In  the  darkest 
and  deepest  mine,  with  the  foulest  thieves  of  a  Muscovite  crowd, 
Roman  Pulaski  lived  out  his  wretched  years,  and  died  his  wretched 
death.     And  you  are  his  son. 

"Before  you  go  home,  remember  this:  he  died  for  Poland 5 
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^is  death  is  not  forgotten ;  for  fifty  generations,  if  need  be,  thd 
etory  shall  be  told  of  the  Czar's  revenge." 
He  paused  for  a  moment. 

CHAPTER  XXYT. 

THE  MASSACEE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

"  I  HAVE  more  to  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  -wijoing  the  beads  from 
his  brow  wearily.  "More  to  tell  you,  more  that  I  cannot  tell 
without  the  bitterest  pain,  and  that  will  sadden  all  your  after 
years.  But  you  must  learn  it,  you  must  leam  it,  before  you  become 
a  true  child  of  Poland." 

He  leant  over  me  and  kissed  my  head. 

"  Poor  boy  !  I  thought  at  one  time  that  you  might  be  spared. 
The  good  Captain  said  to  me  when  you  went  away  to  live  with 
Aim,  '  Let  him  not  know,  Wassielewski ;  let  him  never  know.'  I 
said,  *  He  shall  never  know,  Captain ;  no  one  shall  tell  him : — 
unless  his  country  ask  for  him.  Then  he  shall  know,  because 
the  knowledge  will  fire  the  blood,  and  make  him  fight  like  ten  men. 
We  are  all  like  ten  men  when  we  rise  to  fight  the  Muscovite.'  So 
I  promised  and  I  prayed  of  a  night  to  the  Lady  Claudia,  who  is 
sow  a  saint  in  Heaven,  and  hears  what  sinners  ask,  that  she 
would  guard  her  son  fi'om  harm.  '  Because,'  I  said  on  my  knees, 
*  he  is  not  a  strong  man  like  your  husband  or  your  servant ;  ho 
is  afflicted,  he  is  feeble,  he  is  a  boy  of  peace  and  fond  of  music, 
and  he  has  made  good  friends.'  I  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  I  looked 
on  that  face. 

"The  face  changed  as  I  prayed,  and  sometimes,  by  candle- 
light, or  by  moonlight,  I  could  see  the  eyes  of  my  mistress  shin- 
ing upon  me,  or  see  her  lips  move  as  if  to  speak  or  to  smile.  And 
always  happy.     Ladislas,  happy  are  those  who  forgive." 

"  But  we  cannot  forgive,"  I  said. 

"  Never,  boy,  never.  We  are  God's  instruments  of  wrath. 
And  now  the  time  has  come,  and  Poland  asks  for  you.  So  I  m%isi 
tell  you,  Ladislas,"  he  added,  pitifully,  "  I  must  tell  you,  in  addi- 
tion, how  your  mother  died.  You  will  think  over  the  story  every 
day  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  And  you  will  understand,  hence- 
forth, how  Russia  may  become  the  Protector  of  Christians — out  of 
her  own  country. 

"  It  happened  while  I  was  away,  looking  for  certain  news  of 
your  father.  I  left  her  in  safety,  as  I  thought,  among  the  women 
and  children.  Even  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  Czar  could  carry 
bia  ravenge.     Not  even  the  little  children  were  safe.     An  order 
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camo  from  St.  Petersburg  that  all  oi-plian  Polish  childreL—al) 
those  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  insurrection — all  who  were  a 
burden  to  the  State — should  be  carried  away  and  brought  up  in 
Diilitaiy  schools.  That  was  a  master-stroke.  The  littk  Poles 
were  to  become  Russians,  to  fight  their  brothers. 

*•  You  were  not  an  oq)han,  nor  a  bui'den  on  the  i^tate  ;  v:'--!  did 
not  fall  within  that  law.  It  was  by  the  great,  by  the  divine  cxeuency 
cf  the  Czar  that  that  ukase  was  issued,  to  save  the  children  whom 
cveiT  Polish  household  would  have  welcomed,  to  relieve  the  State 
of  a  burden  which  did  not  exist.  Put  the  order  did  not  affect  you, 
and  if  I  had  kno^Mi  of  it  I  should  not  have  been  distui'bed.  Yon 
were  safe,  safe  with  your  mother,  and  she  was  safe  among  her  owe 
people,  the  women  who  knew  her  and  loved  her. 

*'  As  the  order  was  issued  it  had  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  sent  to  find  orphan  chikben,  begging  their  bread,  and  a 
bui-den  on  the  State.  But  there  were  none  :  yet  the  order  must 
be  obeyed.  So  they  began  to  cany  off  all  the  childi'en  they  could 
find,  whether  they  were  orphans  or  not,  whether  their  mothers 
vrept  and  shrieked,  or  whether  they  sat  silent,  struck  with  the  mad 
f  tupor  of  a  misfortune  gi'eater  than  they  could  bear. 

'*  AATien  Herod  slew  the  infants  in  Bethlehem,  there  were  some 
thirty  killed.  Wlien  Nicholas  murdered  the  innocents  in  Poiand, 
there  were  thousands.  Perhaps,  when  one  crime  becomes  as  well 
known  as  the  other,  that  of  the  Czar  will  take  its  proper  rank. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  day  was  sinking,  there  came  clat- 
tering up  to  the  village  where  youi^  mother  had  taken  refuge  a  long 
calvacade  of  carts,  horses,  and  cavaliy.  In  the  carts  were  in- 
fants ;  it  was  a  day  of  winter,  and  the  snow  was  hing  over  the 
fields  and  in  the  branches  of  the  pines.  The  carts  were  covered, 
it  is  true,  and  \\ithin  them  the  children  cried  and  moaned,  huddled 
together  against  each  other  for  warmth  ;  some  mere  infants  in 
arms  ;  some  five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  carried  the  smaller  ones ; 
some  little  toddling  things  of  two.  They  had  spread  rough  blanketa 
en  the  floors  of  the  carts,  but  still  the  helpless  babes  were  cold. 
And  their  only  nurses  were  the  soldiers,  who  had  small  pity. 

"  The  women  of  the  village  came  out  crying  over  the  poor  chil- 
dren, bringing  them  bread  and  milk.  With  them  they  carried 
their  ov.'n.  They  had  better  have  stayed  indoors ;  better  still 
have  fled  into  the  woods,  and  hidden  there  till  the  Cossacks  went 
away.  For  presently,  the  soldiers  began  picking  up  the  children 
of  the  village  and  tossing  them,  too,  into  their  carts.  Among 
them,  led  by  an  older  child,  wi'apped  in  furs,  was  a  iitUe  boj  cf 
fewo  years  old ^you,  Ladislas  Pulaski. 
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•*  You  were  straight-backed  then,  poor  boy ;  straight  luiJ 
comely,  like  your  father 

"  When  they  rode  away,  the  carts  lumbering  along  the  roais, 
the  children  crying,  the  soldiers  swearing,  they  were  followed  by  a 
stream  of  women,  who  shrieked  and  cried,  and  first  among  them 
all  ran  and  cried  your  mother — the  Lady  Claudia.  Yes — she  was 
brave  when  her  beautiful  home  was  burned  \dih.  all  the  sweeit 
things  she  had  gro^\Tl  up  amongst  ;  but  when  she  saw  the  boy 
torn  from  her,  she  became,  they  told  me,  like  a  mad  woman. 
They  were  all  mad  women. 

**  It  was  twenty-four  hours  later  when  T  returned  and  heard 
what  had  happened.  The  carts  had  all  that  much  staii  of  me  ; 
also  I  had  to  be  careful,  because  near  the  villages  I  might  be 
recognised  and  arrested.  I  followed  on  the  high-road  when  I 
could — through  forests  when  I  could  find  a  faithful  guide — any- 
how so  that  I  followed. After  two  days  of  pui'suit,  I  found — 

coui'age,  Ladislas — courage,  boy — so — drink  this  water — lie  down 
for  a  moment — sob  and  ciy — it  mil  do  you  good  as  it  did  me, 
when  I  found  her — the  tale  is  almost  told. 

•'  I  found  her  Ipng  cold  and  dead  in  the  road.  She  was  bare- 
headed, and  her  long  hair  lay  blo\Mi  about  her  beautiful  head ; 
her  face  w^as  looking  with,  its  pale  cold  cheeks  and  closed  eyes — 
looking  still  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  carts — one  arm 
was  bent  under  her,  one  hand  upon  her  heart ;  one  lay  extended, 
the  fingers  clutched  in  the  snow,  as  if  she  would  drag  herself  along 
the  way  by  w^hich  she  could  no  longer  creep  ;  her  shoes  had  fallen 
fi'om  her  feet,  she  was  frozen  ; — in  the  night  she  had  fallen,  and, 
too  weak  to  rise,  must  have  died  in  the  painless  sleep  that  swiftly 
closes  the  eyes  of  those  who  lie  ^ovm  in  our  winter  snow.  I 
lifted  her  and  bore  her  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where,  because  I 
could  not  dig  her  a  grave,  I  made  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  covered 
her  over  with  branches  to  keep  off  the  wolves.  I  knelt  by  her 
dead  form  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  such  revenge  as  I 
could  work  upon  the  people  who  had  killed  her  I  would  work — it 
is  a  vow  which  I  have  renewed  from  day  'to  day  ;  and,  after  many 
years,  the  time  has  come  at  last.  It  always  comes  to  those  who 
have  faith  and  patience. 

"  When  I  had  buried  your  mother,  I  hunied  along  the  toad 
Rtill  in  pursuit  of  the  train  of  children.  These  trains  do  not  move 
quickly,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  come  up  ^ith  it — sooner  or 
later.  The  roads  were  veiy  still  and  quiet ;  it  was  not  only  the 
pnow  that  lay  on  the  earth,  but  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Cos- 
eaeks.     Death  was  in  the  air  ;  in  the  woods  lay  the  bodies  of  tb? 
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men  :  in  the  villages  lay  the  women  weeping ;  on  the  cold  roads 
lumbered  the  long  lines  of  kibitkas  that  carried  away  the  children. 
Somewhere  on  that  road  marched  the  train  of  convicts  manacled 
wrist  to  wrist,  your  father  among  them. 

''Presently — it  may  have  been  a  day,  it  ir ay  have  been  an 
hour,  after  I  left  your  dead  mother,  I  heard  far  off  the  dull  dead 
sound  of  the  carts,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  curses  of  the 
drivers.  Then  I  stopped  to  think.  K  they  saw  me  I  should  b^ 
shot,  and  that  would  be  of  no  use  to  any  one.  Now,  if  I  lo^t 
sight  altogether  of  the  train  how  could  I  help  you,  who  were  in  it? 

*'  Walking  and  iimning,  I  kept  up  close  behind  the  train ;  as 
the  night  fell  again,  I  could  get  so  close  as  to  hear  the  wailing  of 
the  childi'en,  who  cried  for  hunger  and  for  cold.  And  Providenoe 
befriended  us  ;  for  while  I  went  along  the  road,  I  saw  something 
move  in  the  moonlight,  and  heard  a  faint  C17.  Ladislas,  it  was 
you.  You  had  fallen  from  the  cart,  and  they  left  you  there  to  die. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  see  you.  Five  minutes  more,  and  you 
would  have  died,  like  your  mother,  of  that  fatal  sleep  of  frost. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  tell 1  had  a  long  and  weai7 

journey  from  village  to  village  before  I  reached  the  Austrian 
fi'ontier,  and  found  a  friend  who  would  help  us  over  mountains 
and  by  forests  to  Switzerland.  All  Em-ope  was  full  of  our  suffer- 
ings, and  we  made  friends  wherever  we  went ;  there  were  societies 
called  'Friends  of  Poland,'  who  helped  us  with  money  and  work; 
had  they  given  us  soldiers  and  aims  we  should  have  asked  no 
other  help  —  we  passed  from  Switzerland  to  France,  and  from 
France  we  came  to  England.  Always  the  same  kindness  fr'om  the 
people;  the  same  indignation;  and  the  same  help.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  they  have  forgotten  the  cause  of  Poland ;  perhaps,  because 
it  is  twenty  years  ago. 

"Well,  as  the  days  passed  on,  I  noticed  something.  At  first 
it  was  not  much,  but  as  the  time  went  on,  I  found  that  your  bact 
■was  round,  and  that  you  were — poor  boy — deformed.  It  wae 
done  by  the  fall  fr'om  the  cai-t.  Remember,  Ladislas,  that  you 
ewe  that,  as  well  as  evei-jihing  else — to  the  Czar.  "WTien  you 
look  in  the  gla..s,  say  to  yom-self,  '  But  for  them  I  should  b( 
well  and  straight  like  my  father : '  when  you  pass  a  rich  m.an'f- 
house  you  may  say,  '  My  house  stood  among  woods  fairer  thau 
these,  with  more  splendid  gardens ;  the  Czar  burnt  it,  and  took 
my  broad  lands.'  "\\Tien  you  stand  upon  the  ramparts  and  see  tht 
lines  of  convicts,  working,  silent,  in  single  file,  think  of  youi 
fiftther  dying  slowly  in  the  Siberian  mines — and  every  evening  and 
•Tery  morning,  look  at  the  face  of  your  mother  and  think  of  he? 
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rnslimg  along  tlie  frozen  roads,  catching  at  the  hands  of  iiio 
soldiers,  crying  and  imiDloring — to  fall  at  last  for  very  weakness  on 
the  gi'ound  and  die  in  misery. 

**  Hush,  boy — hush — strengthen  your  heart — rouse  jcurself — 
think  that  your  aiTas  are  strong  though  your  back  is  round ;  yon 
can  fire  a  gun  ;  you  can  kill  a  Russian ;  you  can  fight,  as  men 
fight  now ;  and  you  are  a  Pulaski. 

"I  thought,  when  I  saw  what  you  were,  that  Heaven  had 
resolved  to  spare  you  the  common  lot  of  Poles.  But  that  is  not 
go — we  must  all  go  now." 

"  Yes,  Wassielewski — all  must  go.     I  among  the  rest." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that,  when  you  had  been  told  all. 
Look  me  in  the  face,  boy,  and  swear  it." 

**  I  swear  it,"  I  murmured,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  By  the  portrait 
of  my  mother,  Wassielewski,  I  will  go  mth  you  to  Poland,  when 
you  claim  my  promise.  You  shall  take  me  back  to  my  own 
people :  you  shall  say  to  them  that  I  am  poor  and  deformed ;  that 
I  can  neither  march  wdth  them,  nor  ride,  nor  stand  upright  among 
their  ranks ;  that  I  cannot  even  speak  my  owti  language  ;  but 
that  I  have  gi'eater  wTongs  to  avenge  than  any  of  them ;  and  that 
T  ask  leave  just  to  cra\vl  among  them  and  load  my  rifle  \\ith 
fche  rest." 

"Good — boy — good."  The  old  man's  eyes  had  an  infinite 
tenderness  in  their  depths  while  he  took  my  hand.  "I  am  taking 
you  to  Death.  That  is  almost  certain.  I  pray  God  that  we  may 
die  together,  and  that  we  may  die  upon  a  heap  of  Kussians  while 
the  enemy  is  fl}ing  before  our  faces  scattered  like  the  chaff  before 
the  wind.  Then  I  can  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  to 
Heaven,  where  we  shall  find  them  both,  waiting  for  us — Count 
Roman  and  Lady  Claudia — and  I  shall  say,  '  My  master  and  my 
mistress,  I  have  brought  your  boy  home  to  you.  And  he  died  for 
Poland.' 

"  It  is  not  that  I  have  done  this  of  myself,"  he  went  on.  "For 
y?ars  a  voice  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  which  at  fii'st  I  could 
n)t  understand, — it  was  only  a  voice,  and  indistinct.  Gradually 
I  began  to  hear  and  make  out  what  it  said.  *  The  time  is  coming,' 
it  said,  '  the  time  is  coming.  Prepare  to  end  thy  work.  The 
time  is  coming.'  That  lasted  for  a  long  while,  but  I  was  patient, 
because  I  knew  that  'it  was  the  Lady  Claudia  who  spoke  to  me  at 
night,  and  she  would  have  good  reason  for  what  she  said.  And 
now  the  voice  says  more.  It  says,  '  Ladislas  must  be  told ; 
Ladislas  must  go  \vith  you ;  let  Ladislas,  too,  fight  for  Poland.' 
We  must  obey  a  voice  from  Heaven,  and  so  I  have  told  you. 
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**  Piemcrilier,  I  can  promise  von  notliing, — not  even  glory,  not 
'^en  a  name.  You  may  be  killed  in  a  nameless  figlit  apon  a 
Tillage  green ;  you  may  follow  your  father  to  Siberia  ;  I  know  not. 
I  partly  read  the  futui-e,  but  not  all.  I  see  fighting.  I  hear  the 
Polish  h}Tan  ;  there  are  the  accursed  gi-ey  coats,  there  is  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  all  is  finished.  Among  the  patriots  I  do  not  see 
you,  Ladislas,  and  I  do  not  see  myself. 

"You  have  sworn,  and  I  -ftill  give  you  besides  your  father's 
cross,  your  mother's  portrait.  Take  them  with  you  to-night,  put 
them  in  some  safe  place,  pray  mth  them  in  yoiu'  hand,  night  and 
day.  Remember,  you  are  no  longer  a  music-master  in  an  English 
toTVTi;  you  are  a  child  of  Poland,  and  you  teach  music  till  you  hear 
your  country's  call.     And  now,  farewell ;  wait  and  expect." 

"Play  something,  Celia,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Soothe 
his  spirit  with  music.  Poor  boy,  poor  boy  1  He  should  not 
have  told  you." 

I  went  home  m  a  dream,  bearing  with  me  the  precious  relies 
which  Wassielewski  gave  me.  I  think  I  was  mad  that  evening. 
It  was  nine  o  clock  when  I  reached  home,  and  Celia  had  waited 
for  me  all  the  evening.  But  I  had  no  eyes  for  Celia,  and  no 
thought  for  anything  but  what  I  had  heard.  And  then,  in  such 
language  as  came  to  me,  with  such  passion  and  tears  as  the  talo 
called  up  within  me,  I  told  my  story  and  once  more  renewed  my 
vow. 

There  vras  no  sleep  for  me  that  night,  but  in  the  morning  I 
fell  into  a  slumber  broken  by  unquiet  dreams.  There  was  the 
lumbering,  grinding  roll  upon  the  fi-ozen  snow  of  the  children's 
train  escorted  by  the  mounted  soldiers  ;  there  was  the  figure  of 
my  mother,  lying  stone  dead  on  a  road  of  ice  ;  there  was  the  gang 
of  convicts  limping  along  a  road  which  seemed  to  have  no  begin- 
ning and  no  end. 

*  *  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

They  would  not  let  me  go  to  my  pupils  ;  my  hands  were  hot,  my 
brow  was  burning.  Celia  came  to  sit  ^\-ith  me,  and  we  talked  and 
wept  together.  I  was  fain  to  tell  my  story  all  over  again.  Sho 
held  my  hand  while  I  told  it,  and  when  it  was  finished  I  saw  in  her 
face  no  wrath,  none  of  the  madness  "uith  which  Wassielewski  filled 
my  soul  the  day  before,  but  only  a  great  sadness.  I  was  still  mad 
for  revenge,  but  somehow  I  felt  instinctively  as  if  Celia's  soitow 
was  not  a  higher  thing  then  the  old  Pole's  thirst  for  revenge.    Aui 
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I  was  ashamed  in  presence  of  her  sad  and  s^mpatliismg  eve*?  to  r*^ 
new  my  oath  of  vengeance. 

*'  Poor  Laddy  ! "  she  said,  *'  T\Tiat  a  tale  of  misery  and  viTong 
Let  us  pity  the  soldiers  who  had  to  carry  out  such  an  order.  Let 
as  believe  that  the  Czar  did  not  know — could  not  know — how  hi  a 
order  was  obeyed.  Do  not  dwell  upon  it,  dear.  Do  not  let  cmel 
and  revengeful  thoughts  grow  out  of  the  recollection.  '  Yengeanco 
is  mine,'  you  know.  Your  mother's  face — how  beautiful  it  is ! — 
does  not  make  you  think  of  revenge?  See  how  calmly  the  sweet 
eyes  look  at  you  !  And  oh !  dear,  dear,  Laddy,  make  no  more  rash 
vows,  at  least  till  Leonard  comes  home.  And  it  wants  but  thi^ea 
days— three  short,  short  days,  and  we  shall  see  him  again,  and 
all  ^ill  go  well  -^ith  us  once  more." 

The  Captain  said  nothing,  but  in  his  sad  face  I  saw  that  he  sor- 
rowed for  me,  and  in  his  grave  eyes  I  read  the  warning  which  did 
Qot  leave  his  lips. 

CHAPTER  XXYIL 

THE  DAY  BEFORE. 

They  were  veiy  patient  ^ith  me,  the  Captain  and  Celia,  while  tbo 
madness  was  in  my  blood.  They  let  me  talk  as  mldly  as  I  pleased, 
Hnd  did  not  argue.  But  on  the  third  day  Ceha  put  her  fool 
down. 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  more,  Laddy,"  she  said.  "  You  have  spent 
three  days  in  dreams  of  bloodshed  and  battle.  Talk  to  me  about 
your  mother,  if  you  please.  I  shall  never  tii-e  of  looking  at  her 
eyes.  They  are  like  youi'S — when  you  do  not  madden  yourself 
with  the  recollection  of  that  story.  Let  us  picture  the  sweet  lifa 
in  the  Polish  village  with  the  chateau  beside  it,  and  the  girls 
danc/ing.  Let  us  play  their  waltz,  or  let  its  go  up  to  the  vrall  and 
talk  of  Leonard.     But  no  more  battles." 

It  was  a  wise  prohibition,  and  I  had  to  obey.  My  thoughts  were 
directed  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  furies  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me  were,  for  the  moment  at  least,  expelled. 

Four  days,  then,  to  the  twenty- fir. t.     Four  long,  tedious  days. 

Then  three. 

Then  the  days  became  hours,  and  at  last  we  were  only  a  single 
^ay — only  four- and- twenty  hom-s  from  the  fixed  time  when  Leonard 
■should  come  back  to  us.  "In  riches  or  in  poverty" — somehow, 
in  spite  of  all  obs-tacles — he  was  to  return  to  Celia's  Arbour  on  the 
€7ening  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1858.  How  would  he  «om« 
back,  aad  what  would  be  his  histoiy  ? 
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"If  he  is  changed,  Laddy,"  said  Celia,  "he  'ftill  find  us  changel 
tco.  You,  poor  boy,  under  a  promise  to  go  out  ai>4  get  killed  for 
Poland.  Not  that  you  shall  go,  in  spite  of  the  old  patriot.  And  1 
— what  am  I,  Laddy  ?" 

**  You  ai'e  like  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock,  waiting  for  the 
monster  to  come  and  devour  her.  Or  you  are  like  an  Athenian 
maiden  going  out  to  the  youth- devouring  Minotaur.  But  patience; 
Perseus  came  to  Andi'omeda,  and  Theseus  killed  tht  Minotaur.  I 
fancy  the  Minotaur  must  have  been  a  tall  and  rather  imposing 
animal  to  look  at,  six  feet  high  at  least,  with  a  heavy  white  mous- 
tache, and  a  militaiy  carriage.  And  very  likely  he  wore  blue 
spectacles  out  of  doors." 

*•  And  what  was  Theseus  like  ?  " 

*'  I  think  we  T\ill  call  him  Perseus,  and  our  monster  shall  be 
Andi'omeda's  terror.  There  is  an  ugly  story,  you  know,  about 
Theseus  and  Ariadne." 

Cis  flushed  a  sweet  rosy  red. 

**  Then  tell  me  what  Perseus  was  like." 

**  He  was  about  as  tall  as  the  monster,  perhaps  not  quite.  H^ 
was  very  handsome,  had  curly  broTMi  hair,  perhaps  he  had  a 
moustache,  he  was  about  foui'-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  everj^body  because  he  was  so  brave  and  strong ; 
there  was  a  mystery  about  his  birth  which  only  made  him  more 
romantic;  there  was,  you  know,  about  a  good  many  of  the  ancients, 
Theseus,  for  instance,  Achilles,  (Edipus — the  damsels  all  fell  in 
love  with  him  because  there  was  no  one  in  all  Greece  or  the  Isles 
half  so  handsome ;  but  he  kept  himself  away  from  all  of  them. 
I  believe  there  is  a  story  about  some  Queen  ofl*ering  him  half  her 
tiirone  if  he  would  marry  her,  but  he  would  not — declined  in  the 
most  respectfal,  but  unmistakable  terms.  ^ATien  she  received  his 
answer,  and  sent  half-a-dozen  men  to  murder  him  —  because 
terrible  is  the  ^\Tath  of  a  woman  whose  beauty  has  been  despised 
— he  stood  with  his  back  against  a  wall,  with  his  shoi-t  sword  held 
so,  and  with  his  shield  held  in  the  other  hand,  he  made  mincemeat 
of  all  those  six  murderers  together,  and  went  on  his  way  without 
further  molestation.  There  was  a  Drj^ad  once,  too,  who  met  him 
in  an  Ai'cadian  forest,  and  profi'ered  him,  in  return  for  his  love, 
half  the  balance  of  her  life.  She  said  she  didn't  know  how  much 
there  was  left  to  run,  but  she  thought  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
or  so,  when  she  and  her  sister,  and  the  great  God  Pan,  would  all 
be  snufi'ed  out  together.  Perseus  told  her  that  Love  was  immortal 
and  not  a  slave  to  be  bought  or  sold.  So  he  passed  away,  and 
the  Drj-ad,  sitting  under  a  tree,  slowly  pined  and  pined  till  Oi'phacs 
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foTtnd  her  at  last  changed  into  the  strings  of  an  ^Eolian  haijr,  and 
sighing  most  melodiously  when  the  western  hreeze  blew  upon  it 
Perseus " 

"  Laddy,  talk  sense." 

"  I  can't,  Cis.  I  feel  as  if  Leonard  was  coming  home  to  lift  a 
great  weight  fi'om  both  our  hearts.  I  do  not  know  how.  I  fee) 
it.  Perseus,  however,  was  not  callous  to  female  loveliness,  only 
he  had  given  his  heart  away  five  years  before,  Cis,  five  years 
before." 

"  Laddy,  I  forbid  you  to  go  on." 

"  It  is  not  a  made-up  stor}',  Cis.  I  am  certain  it  is  all  tme. 
Arthur  and  Barbarossa  are  coming  some  day,  to  remove  th^ 
miseries  of  the  people.  'V\Tiy  not  Leonard  to  take  away  our 
troubles  ?  We  had  no  troubles  when  he  went  away.  Now  we  are 
hampered  and  fettered,  by  no  fault  of  our  o\nti,  and  I  see  no  wav 
out  of  it." 

**  Does  the  Captain  know  that  it  is  so  near  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  has  not  spoken  of  it  to  me,  and  he  Tvill  not,  I  an? 
sure.  But  Uv"*  knows,  and  is  looking  forward.  Last  night  I  heard 
his  step  for  an  hour  in  his  room,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He 
was  thinking  oi  Lieonard,  and  could  not  sleep.  And  this  morning 
he  told  Mrs.  Jeram  that  you  were  going  to  stay  all  night  to 
morrow." 

"  Did  he  ?     The  kind  old  Captain  !  " 

**  And  that  there  would  be  another  guest,  and  she  was  to  get 
supper,  a  magnificent  supper.  The  other  guest,  he  explained, 
was  to  have  his  own  room,  and  you  were  to  have  the  spare  room. 
Then  I  intei'posed,  and  said  that  a  better  arrangement  would  be 
to  put  the  stranger  into  the  spare  bed  in  my  room,  so  that  he 
would  not  have  to  turn  out.  He  grumbled  and  laughed,  but  ho 
gave  way." 

"  So  he  knows — but  no  one  else." 

*'  No  one  else  ;  not  even  poor  old  Mrs.  Jeram." 

**  We  have  gained  a  little  time,"  said  Celia  ;  "  Herr  Raumer  has 
not  asked  yet  for  my  decision  ;  but  he  has  not  given  me  up  ;  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  not.  My  father  says  nothing  ;  but  he  starts  if  I 
eome  upon  him  suddenly.  How  ^^11  Leonard  be  able  to  help  us 
^ith  him  ?  " 

How  indeed  ?  And  yet,  somehow  he  was  going  to  help.  I 
^<ras  quite  sm-e  of  it. 

**  And  how  ^ill  Leonard  help  us  ?  "'  I  asked. 

"  It  is  no  use  hoping,"  said  Celia.  •'  Leonard  can  help  neit^^ei 
^  us.** 
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"  He  will  help  you,  somehow,  Cis.  Of  that  he  verr  sure.  But 
he  cannot  help  me." 

**  He  shall  help  you,  T.adcly.  Do  you  think  we  arf>  going  to  hit 
you  go  off  to  be  killed  "?  " 

"I  must,"  I  said.  "I  have  partly  got  over  the  reicigefii] 
madness  which  filled  my  soul  when  Wassielewski  told  me  r.iy  story, 
I  can  think  of  a  Russian,  now,  without  wanting  to  tear  his  lieart 
out.  But  the  old  man  is  right ;  I  owe  my  life  to  the  same  cause  in 
which  my  father  and  my  mother  lost  theii'S.  If  I  can  do  anything 
for  Poland,  I  must.  And  if  Wassielewski  tells  me  that  it  -vsill  be 
good  for  my  countiw  if  I  go  out  to  get  shot  in  his  name,  why  I 
must  do  that.  And  I  have  sworn  to  do  it  on  the  cross  that  my 
father  carved." 

"  Sworn  !  Laddy,  of  what  power  is  an  oath  made  under  those 
conditions  ?  You  were  maddened  vrhen  you  swore  that  oath. 
That  old  enthusiast  ought  never  to  have  told  you  the  stoiy." 

"  Cis,  dear.  If  I  were  to  break  that  oath,  it  would  break  his 
heart.     There  is  no  way  out  of  it  at  all.     I  must  go." 

That  was  the  real  reason.  Heaven  knows  that  during  the  first 
transport  of  rage,  while  before  my  eyes  moved,  visible  in  all  the 
details,  the  long  line  of  carts  full  of  children,  escorted  by  cavalry, 
and  followed  by  shrieking  women,  running  blindly  along  in  the 
snow,  and  among  them  my  poor  mother,  there  was  no  scheme  of 
vengeance,  however  mad,  into  which  I  wouldn't  have  plunged  with 
joy.  With  calmer  thoughts  came  better  judgment,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  insensibility  because  I  listened  to  Celia 
when  she  said  that  the  perils  of  hopeless  insurrection  were  not 
what  my  mother's  death  called  for.  There  is  no  blacker  stoiy  in 
all  the  black  record  of  Russia  than  that  robbeiy  and  murder  of 
those  helpless  childi'en  ;  no  wail  yet  resounding  within  the  vaults 
of  space  than  my  poor  mother's  last  ciy  for  her  stolen  child.  And 
yet,  0  sweet  pure  eyes  ;  0  tender  face  ;  0  lips  of  soft  and  com- 
passionate mould — would  you  -^ish  in  retui'n  for  youi*  death  another 
tale  of  misery  and  retribution  ? 

And  if  I  did  not  go  when  the  old  man  should  think  it  the  time 
fco  summon  me,  I  should  break  his  heart.  It  was  the  dream  of 
his  old  age  to  caiTy  back  vAih.  him  the  son  of  his  murdered  mis- 
tref<5.  He  thought  that  because  his  own  life  had  been  spent  in 
brooding  over  that  cniel  crime,  all  good  Poles  at  home  had  done 
the  same  thing,  and  he  di-eamed  that  he  had  but  to  show  himself 
with  me  beside  him  to  say,  "This  is  the  child  of  Roman  Pulaski, 
tortured  to  death  in  the  mines,  and  Claudia,  who  died  of  cold  and 
lAtigue  b-ying  to  save  the  child,"  and  that  thousands  would  ris« 
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from  all  quarters  to  die  for  Poland.  For  at  least  he  entcrtali^ed 
no  illusions  of  possible  success.  Poland  could  not  free  herself  in 
his  lifetime  ;  of  that  he  was  quite  certain.  All  the  morehono"!*  to 
those  who,  knowing  the  worst,  were  ready  to  brave  the  ineyitibl^. 
"V\Tien  a  man  fixes  his  thoughts  incessantly  upon  one  thing, 
when  day  and  night  he  is  always  dwelling  upon  a  great  aim,  there 
comes  or  seems  to  come  unto  him,  when  his  mind  is  charged  with 
fignres  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The 
mist  which  falls  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Highland  seer  is  gloomy 
always,  and  full  of  woe.  The  prophet  is  always  like  him  who 
would  prophecy  no  good  concerning  Ahab,  but  only  evil.  As  for 
me,  I  think : 

"  Too  dearly  would  be  won 

The  prescience  of  another's  pa^n. 

If  purchased  by  mine  own." 

Six  years  ago,  when  the  maddest  of  all  modem  revolts,  that  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  was  staggering  to  its  doom  in  blood  and  flame, 
there  was  one  man  among  the  leaders,  Delescluze  by  name,  who 
oat  of  a  Hfe  of  over  sixty  years  had  spent  between  thirty  and  forty 
in  prison,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the  people.  T^sice  had  he 
travelled  backwards  and  forwards  on  that  cruel  and  stifling 
voyage  between  Brest  and  Cayenne.  Many  times  had  he  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  ;  he  had  been  hauled  before  judges,  brow- 
beaten, scofi'ed  and  punished ;  had  he  been  in  Prussia  he  would 
nave  had  the  administration  of  stick,  with  those  cufi's,  boxes  of 
the  ear,  kicks,  and  addresses  in  the  third  person,  which  illustrate 
the  superior  sweetness  and  light  of  the  land  of  Geist.  Had  he 
been  in  Russia  he  would  have  had  the  knout.  As  he  was  in 
France  he  only  got  prison,  with  insuflicient  food,  and  wretched 
lodging.  There  came  the  time  of  the  Commune,  prophesied  by 
Heine,  after  the  siege,  when  Delescluze  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  got  his  chance.  It  was  really  only  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  but 
he  did  his  best  with  it.  Of  course  he  failed,  as  we  know,  and 
became,  together  with  his  party,  a  bword  of  execration,  by  him 
quite  undeseiwed.  WTien  it  was  apparent,  even  to  him,  the  most 
fervent  believer  in  the  Commune,  that  there  really  was  no  longer 
any  hope  left,  the  poor  old  man  was  sent  forth  to  meet  Death. 
He  would  not  wait  to  be  brought  before  a  Court-mai-tial,  to  have 
more  questions  to  answer,  more  -fitnesses  to  hear  examined,  to 
listen  to  more  speeches,  to  wait  in  suspense  for  the  sentence  which 
would  do  him  to  death,  to  go  back  to  a  miserabla  prison,  and  sit 
there  till  the  hour  struck,  when  in  the  cold  grey  of  the  spring 
dawn  he  was  to  be  placed  with  his  back  agaiiist  IL0  waD  of  La 
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Roquette  and  receive  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers.  All  this  ^as  too 
wearisome.  But  he  had  to  die.  His  work  in  the  world  was  over. 
He  had  striven  for  the  best ;  he  had  maintained  his  own  ideal  oi 
pui'ity  and  singleness  of  purpose  ;  as  he  had  lived  for  the  Cause, 
BO  he  would  die  amid  its  djdng  struggles.  He  descendoi  into  the 
street,  took  off  his  hat,  as  one  should  in  the  presence  of  Death,  of 
God,  and  of  the  Judgment,  and  walked  without  a  word  along  the 
way  till  he  came  to  the  first  ban-icade.  Up  to  this  he  climbed, 
and  then  standing,  his  long  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  his 
sorrowful  eyes  looking  upwards,  his  face  full  of  that  great  love  for 
humanity  which  made  him  half  divine,  he  awaited  the  bullet 
which  was  not  long  in  coming. 

"When  I  read  the  story  of  the  death  of  Delescluze,  when  1 
conversed  with  a  man  who  actually  saw  it,  I  thought  of  poor  old 
Wassielewski,  for  such  was  he,  as  unselfish,  as  simple,  as  strong 
in  his  comdction,  and  careless  of  himself,  if,  by  spending  and 
being  spent,  he  could  advance  the  Cause. 

With  brave  words  and  a  great  pretence  at  cheerfulness  1 
comforted  poor  Celia,  and  prophesied  her  release ;  but  I  could 
not  feel  the  assurance  I  pretended.  How  could  Leonard,  if  he 
were  ever  so  successful,  fi-ee  her  so  as  to  leave  her  father  safe 
from  the  German's  revenge  ?  How  could  he  release  me  fi-om  the 
oath  which  bound  me  to  the  old  Pole,  and  yet  not  darken  the  last 
years  of  his  life  T^dth  the  thought  that  the  child  of  the  Lady 
Claudia  was  a  traitor  to  his  mother's  cause  ? 

We  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  expecting  such  great 
things  ;  and  now  at  the  very  time  when  they  ought  to  be  coming 
off,  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  cold  tmth. 

'*  We  must  not  think  of  ourselves  any  more,  Laddy."  said  Cis, 
as  if  reading  my  heai-t.  "If  Leonard  can  help  us,  he  will.  At 
all  events,  he  will  be  on  our  side.  I  shall  wait  patiently  until  I 
am  called  upon  to  give  my  answer,  and  then,  Laddy — and  then 
if  for  my  father's  sake  " — she  broke  off  and  left  the  sentence 
unfinished.  "You  must  both  of  you  try  not  to  think  badly  of 
me." 

"We  shall  nerer  think  badly  of  you,  whatever  you  do,  Cis,"  I 
said,  a  little  huskily. 

"Come  home  with  me,  Laddy,"  she  said,  rising  fi-om  the  grass. 
"It  is  nearly  eight  o'clock.  See,  the  tide  is  high  ;  we  shall  have 
even-thing  to-morrow  evening  just  as  it  was  five  years  ago  ;  a 
splendid  evening ;  a  flowing  tide  ;  the  light  of  a  midsummer  sun- 
set on  the  water  ;  the  buttercups  and  daisies  out  upon  the  meadow  ; 
the  long  green  grass  wa\-ing  on  the  ramparts  and  gi'owB  up  befora 
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Oie  montli  of  the  cavern ;  you  and  I,  dear  Laddy,  standing  by  the 
old  gun,  waiting  for  him.  ^Vhat  was  it  he  promised  ?  '  In  velvet 
or  in  rags — in  riches  or  poverty,  I  will  come  to  see  you  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1858.'  And  now  it  is  the  20th.  Laddy— tell  me 
how  he  wiU  come." 

"We  shall  see  him  fii'st,"  I  said,  "crossing  the  meadow,  just 
doTVTi  there.  We  shall  know  him  hy  the  backward  toss  of  hig 
head.  Presently  we  shall  see  his  broT^ii  curls,  and  then  his  eyes 
and  his  mouth.  He  Tsill  see  us  then,  and  his  lips  and  eyes  -vsill 
laugh  a  welcome  before  he  runs  up  the  slope.  Then  he  will 
spring  upon  us  in  his  old  way,  and — and — where  he  sa^d  good-bye, 
Cis,  he  kissed  you." 

"We  are  older  now,"  said  Cis.  "And  do  not  be  silly,  sir. 
*•  As  if  men  want  to  kiss  like  children  !" 

"It  depends,  my  dear,"  I  replied  wisely,  "  on  the  object.  How- 
ever, that  will  be  the  manner  of  his  return.  And  then  we  shall 
all  three  march  off  to  the  Captiin's,  Leonard  between  us  ;  and 
should  be  singing  as  we  went,  but  for  the  look  of  the  thing ; 
Leonard  will  be  asking  us  questions  about  the  dear  old  Captain 
and  everybody — wait — Cis — wait  for  four- and- twenty  hours." 

I  went  home  with  her.  Herr  Raumer  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  in  the  drawing-room.  We  had  a  little  music.  The 
German  played  and  sang  one  or  two  of  his  Yolkslieder  in  his  most 
sentimental  manner,  but  we  listened  veiy  little.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was 
in  his  office,  and  I  crept  down  to  see  him. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  profound  melancholy  before  a 
pile  of  papers. 

"  Shut  the  door,  Laddy,  boy,"  he  said  weai'ily.  "  VvTio  is 
upstairs  ?  " 

"  Herr  Eaumer,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  and  Cis." 

He  sighed. 

"  He  is  beginning  to  worry  about  an  answer.  What  would 
Celiasay?" 

"  Celia  would  be  made  wretched  for  life.  It  cannot  be.  Is  it 
quite,  quite  necessary?  " 

"  Thore  is  one  way  out  of  it,"  he  murmured. 

I  stood  still  and  looked  at  him. 

"  What  is  the  one  way  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  There  are  two  ways — Death  and  Dishonour.  Let  no  one 
know,  Laddy.  Think  of  me  as  you  must,  only  think  that  for  no 
other  cause  would  I  ask  this  thing  of  my  child.  Poor  Celi*  I 
Poor  CeUa !  " 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 
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*'  I  cannot  sleep — I  cannot  work — I  can  think  of  ncibing  el&«. 
Do  you  believe  I  like  to  have  that  man  here — that  cold  and  selfish 
zyiiiQ, — that  I  willingly  tolerate  him  in  my  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  seeing  him  hang  about  my  daughter  ?  But  I  am  a  lost  man, 
Ladislas.     I  am  a  lost  and  guilty  man,  and  I  must  abide  my  lot." 

A  lost  and  guilty  man  !  And  this  the  most  successful  man  in 
the  to^^-n  1 

lie  pointed  to  the  safe  painted  outsi^le  "  Hen-  Raumer." 

*'  The  papers  are  there — locked  up.  If  I  only  had  the  key  fci 
one  minute  Ceha  would  be  fi'ee." 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE    TWENTY- FIRST    OF    JUNE. 

Tna  day  fulfilled  its  promise  of  the  evening  :  it  was  one  of  those 
most  perfect  and  glorious  days  which  sometimes  fall  in  June,  and 
make  that  month,  in  full  summer  and  yet  with  all  the  hope  and 
promise  of  the  year  before  it,  the  most  dehghtful  of  any.  I  rose 
early,  because  I  could  not  sleep  ;  but  I  found  the  Captain  up  be- 
fore me,  at  work  in  the  garden.  But  he  prodded  the  ground 
neiTOusly,  and  made  little  progress.  At  prayers  he  opened  the 
Bible  at  random,  and  read  what  fell  first  before  his  eyes.  It  was 
a  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  as  he  read  his  voice 
faltered. 

"  '  The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found  me  :  to  whom  I 
said,  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ? 

"  '  It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  fi'om  them,  but  I  found  him 
whom  my  soul  loveth  ? '  " 

Then  he  stopped,  having  read  only  the  first  four  verses  of  the 
chapter ;  and  to  him,  as  to  me,  they  seemed  to  be  of  good  omen. 

He  did  not  mention  Leonard's  name,  but  he  present!}'  went  up- 
^tairs,  and  I  knew  he  was  gone  to  see  that  the  room  was  in  order 
for  him.  He  brought  out  ceiiain  articles  of  family  plate  whieb 
only  saw  the  light  on  grand  occasions :  and  I  caught  him  making 
extensive  and  cos+ly  preparations  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. All  day  he  was  very  serious.  Nor  did  he,  as  usual,  go 
out  upon  those  mysterious  rounds  of  his,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

"  Celia  will  come  here  to  dinner,  sir." 

"  Ay— ay .     The  earlier  the  better.     Celia  cannot  come  too 

early  or  too  often."  He  sat  dowTi  in  his  wooden  arm-chair  aq<^ 
began  to  nurse  his  leg  in  a  meditative  fashion. 

<  Laddy Celia  Tyrrell  is  a  very  beautiful  girl." 
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•*  Hare  yon  only  found  that  out  to-day,  sir  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Why, 
gfto  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  world,  I  believe." 

"  I  was  thinking — Laddy — if  things  are  all  right — and  they 
must  be  all  right,  or  else  he  would  have  written — when  he  comes 
home — he  might — I  know  I  should  have  done  so  at  his  age — be 
might — fall  in  love  with  her.  She  must  have  a  good  husband,  the 
best  husband  that  we  can  find  for  her.  Look  high  or  low,  Laddy, 
I  can  see  no  one  but  Leonard  that  will  do  for  her." 

"  But  you  have  not  seen  him  yet.  And  he  may  have  fallen  ia 
love  "^-ith  someone  else." 

"  Nonsense,  boy.  As  if  I  did  not  Iznov:  what  he  is  like.  Curs 
don't  gi*ov\^  out  of  lion's  cubs ;  you  can't  tura  a  white  boy  into  a  nigger  j 
and  a  Portugce,  as  every  sailor  knows,  is  a  Portugee  by  birth." 

Then  V\'e  began,  as  we  had  done  the  night  before,  speculating 
how  the  wanderer  would  return.  He  was  above  all  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  Captain,  to  be  strong,  handsome,  and  successful. 

Celia  came  to  our  midday  dinner,  and  when  it  was  over  we 
moved  into  the  garden,  and  sat  under  the  old  mulbenw-tree.  The 
sun  was  streaming  fall  upon  the  sheet  of  water  before  us,  and  a 
light  breeze  crisped  the  surface. 

We  spread  the  rugs  on  the  grass,  and  all  three  sat  dov-n  npon 
them,  Celia  hing  with  her  head  on  the  Captain's  knees,  v.hile  he  sat 
with  his  back  against  the  tree.  It  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  save  for 
the  boom  of  the  mill  hard  by,  and  to  that  we  were  accustomed. 

The  excitement  of  the  day  touched  Celia's  cheek  with  a  light 
flush,  and  heightened  the  brightness  of  her  eyes.  I  had  never 
before  seen  her  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  on  that  afternoon. 
The  Captain's  eyes  rested  en  her  face,  and  his  hand  vras  in  he? 
hair  with  a  gentle  caress. 

*'  This  was  where  you  were  sleeping,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  when  he  fii'st  came." 

We  did  not  say  "Leonard"  on  this  day,  because  our  minds 
were  fall  of  him,  and  a  pronoun  was  quite  as  useful  as  the  noun. 

The  Captain  nodded  his  head. 

**  Just  here,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  and  just  such  an  afternoon 
as  this,  without  the  breeze,  and  maybe  a  thought  warmer.  It 
was  in  August,  when  the  mulberries  are  ripe.  I  came  out  after 
dinner.  My  dinners  were  solitary  enough  then,  before  I  had  the 
boys  to  mess  with  me,  and  I  sat  under  the  tree  and  smoked  my 
pipe.  Then  ]  fell  fast  asleep.  ^Tiat  woke  me  was  the  mulberries 
dropping  on  my  face,  and  then  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  pretty 
rocriie  laughing  at  me,  with  his  mouth  fall  of  mulberries,  and  his 
U^^e  iind  hands  stained  black  with  mulberry  juice.     Ho  !  bo  f  Rrd 
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he  began  to  laugli  at  once.  "WTiat  a  boy  he  was !  "What  a  boy  \ 
Never  any  boy  like  him  for  spirit.  A  thousand  pities  he  wasn't  a 
Eailor." 

*'  And  you  never  lost  sight  of  him  after  that  ?'  said  Celia. 

"No,  my  pretty — never  after  that.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  year 
or  two  though  before  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  lonely  old  bachelor, 
and  wanted  the  boys  with  me.  Wanted  them  badly,  you  may  be 
sure.  We  had  a  good  spell  of  fine  weather,  those  years  you  were 
both  of  you  at  school,  Laddy,  hadn't  we  ?" 

"  Indeed  we  had,  sir." 

"  I  was  at  sea  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  I  hadn't  much  exper- 
ience of  shore-going  boys  till  then.  To  be  sui*e,  I  was  always  fond 
of  watching  boys  at  play,  and  talking  to  them — perhaps  thi'owing 
in  a  word  on  the  gi'eat  subject  of  duty.  But  Lord !  the  things  I 
learned  from  those  two  !  The  pretty  ways  of  them  when  they 
were  next  door  to  babies !  and  their  growing  up  to  be  boys  together 
bit  by  bit.  Then  how  they  g^-ew  to  be  self-reliant,  and  how  we 
all  grew  to  understand  each  other!  My  dear,"  the  good  old 
man  continued  simply,  "  if  I  were  to  give  you  what  is  best  for 
all  of  us,  man  or  woman,  I  would  give  you  children.  You  can't 
distrust  the  Lord  when  you  have  felt  what  it  is  for  the  little 
children  to  trust  and  love  you.  I  never  had  a  wife,  but  I  have 
had  two  boys  all  the  same.  Both  good  sons  to  me — Laddy,  there, 
will  not  be  jealous — and  to  each  his  gifts  ;  but  Leonard  was  bom, 
like  Nelson,  without  fear." 

"  Always  a  brave  boy,  was  he  not.  Captain  ?  "  Celia  murmured. 

*'  It's  a  rare  gift.  Most  of  us  leani  by  experience  how  to  go 
into  action  -uithout  fear,  and  a  fight  is  a  red-letter  day  for  soldiers 
as  well  as  sailors.  But  Leonard  would  have  gone  in  laughing  as 
a  middy.  It's  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  a  plucky  boy !  You  re- 
member how  he  used  to  come  home  after  a  fight,  Laddy  ?  The 
other  boy  always  struck  his  colours,  eh  ? — and  generous  and 
thoughtful  wdth  it,  too.  \Miy  did  I  ever  consent  to  his  going  away 
for  five  years?" 

"  Patience!"  said  Cis.     **  Tell  me  more  about  him." 

We  kept  the  Captain  amused  all  the  afternoon  with  yarns  of 
Leonard's  school  life,  while  in  the  quiet  garden  the  big  bumble 
bees  droned,  and  the  hollyhocks  turned  their  great  foolish  faces  to 
the  smi,  while  the  mill  went  grinding  as  the  water  ran  out  with 
the  tide  to  the  deep-toned  music  of  its  heavily-turning  wheels,  and 
the  golden  sunshine  of  June  lay  upon  the  rippled  waters  of  the 
mill-dam,  and  lit  \\dth  fiashes  of  dazzling  light  the  leaves  of  the 
irees  upon  the  little  island  redoubt. 
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At  six  I  brought  out  a  table  and  chaii';  and  we  ba,il  toa  in  the 
garden,  also  under  the  mulberry  tree.  Cis  made  it  for  us ;  sh^ 
always  made  it  so  much  better  than  we  did. 

And  then  the  time  began  to  drag,  and  the  Captain  to  look  at  his 
watch  fui-tively.  Presently  the  mill  stopped,  and  everything  becams 
quite  still.     That  meant  that  it  was  seven  o'clock. 

Then  Celia  and  I  rose  from  the  table. 

"  We  are  going  for  a  walk,  Captain,"  said  Cis, 

**  Mayn't  I  go  too  ?  "  he  asked  ^dstfully. 

She  shook  her  head  with  decision. 

'•  Certainly  not.  You  have  got  to  stay  at  hon.^.  "We  have  got 
to  go  to  the  wails  and — and  walk  about  there — and  talk.  And  we 
shall  not  be  back  till  a  quarter  to  nine,  or  perhaps  later.  Per- 
haps, Captain,  we  shall  bring  you  some  news — Oh  !  What  news 
will  it  be  ?  "  she  cried  eagerly. 

No  one  on  the  Queen's  Bastion,  when  we  got  there ;  Celia's 
Arbour  as  deserted  as  any  outwork  of  Palmp-a ;  no  one  on  the 
long  straight  stretch  of  wall  between  the  gate  and  the  Bastion — 
not  even  a  nurse  ^ith  childi-en  ;  and  our  o^n  corner  as  gi-een  and 
grassy,  as  shaded  by  the  gi-eat  elm,  as  when,  five  years  ago,  Leonard 
bade  us  farewell  there.     Nothing  changed  here,  at  any  rate. 

'*  Laddy,"  whispered  Celia,  in  awe-struck  tones,  •'  suppose  aftei 
all.  he  should  not  come." 

*'  He  ^^ill  come,  Celia  ;  but  we  are  an  hour  before  our  tim@." 

"  Oh  !  what  a  long  day  it  has  been  !  I  am  selfish.  I  have  been 
able  to  think  of  nothing  but  my  own  troubles  until  to-day.  And 
Qow  they  seem  to  be  all  forgotten  in  this  great  anxiety," 

We  walk  up  and  do^\-n  the  quiet  wall,  talking  idly  of  things  un- 
important, talking  to  pass  the  time. 

Eight  strack  from  half-a-dozen  clocks,  fi'om  the  clock  in  the 
Dockyard,  the  clock  on  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  the  clock  of  St, 
Faith's,  the  clock  of  St.  John's,  from  all  of  them.  The  splendid 
sun  was  sloping  fast  towards  Jack  the  Painter's  Point ;  the  gi'eat 
harbour,  for  it  was  high  tide,  just  as  on  that  night  when  Leonard 
went  away,  was  a  vast  lake  of  molten  fire,  v^ith  sapphii-e  edging 
below  our  feet.  We  leaned  against  the  rampart  and  looked  out 
but  we  were  no  longer  thinking  of  the  Harbour  or  the  light  upon  it. 

Five  years  since  he  left  us,  a  tall  stripling  of  seventeen,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  T\ide  and  friendless  world.  Five  years.  Celia 
was  a  little  girl  who  was  now  so  tall  and  fair.  In  her,  at  least 
Leonard  would  not  be  disappointed.  And  I  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I 
was  much  '■-he  same  to  look  at.  And  for  my  fortunes,  there  wa« 
*ittle  to  teU   and  nothing  to  be  proud  of.     Only  a  music- masier  u 
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A  provincial  town  ,  only  an  organist  to  a  chuicii ;  a  composer  oi 
simple  songs  to  please  myself  and  Celia.  But  what  would  he  be 
like  ?  What  tale  would  he  have  to  tell  us  ?  ^Vhat  adventures  to 
relate  ?    In  what  part  of  the  world  had  his  fortunes  drifted  him  ? 

Five  years.  They  make  a  girl  into  a  woman  ;  a  boy  into  a  man ; 
five  links  in  the  chain  of  time  ;  time  to  make  new  friends,  to  form 
and  lose  new  loves ;  to  strengthen  a  pui-pose ;  to  make  or  mar  a  ''.fe. 
Had  they  made  or  had  they  marred  the  life  of  Leonard  ? 

"  What  will  he  say  when  he  sees  us  ?  "  murmui'ed  Celia. 

"  He  will  remember,  Cis,  the  words  of  Spencer — 

**  *  Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before  ? 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace  and  virtue's  store."* 

**  Don't,  Laddy,  please.  Let  us  talk  only  of  him  until  ha 
eomes," 

*' ^^Qiere  is  he  now?'*  she  whispered,  looking  round.  "On 
the  road  walking  quickly,  so  as  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  minute  ? 
Is  he  in  the  train  ?  Do  you  think  he  came  last  night,  and  has  been 
hiding  away  in  an  hotel  all  day  for  fear  of  meeting  us  before  the 
time?  Oh,  Laddy,  let  us  move  about  at  least.  I  cannot  stand 
here  doing  nothing." 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  on.     I  looked  at  my  watch. 

*'  Twenty  minutes  more.  Courage,  Cis!  Only  twenty  minutes. 
Where  are  yom-  thoughts  now  ?  " 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  the  dear  old  time.  Listening  to  his  talk 
about  the  great  world — it  lay  over  there,  you  remember,  behind 
the  harbour  and  the  hill.  Wishing  I  had  been  a  man,  to  go  with 
him  and  fight  the  world  beside  him." 

'*  Five  years  ago,  Cis  !  Why,  Leonard  may  have  lost  his  faith 
in  his  o^Ti  power,  and " 

"  Don't  Laddy.  Not  now.  It  is  all  we  have  to  believe  in. 
i^nd — and — Laddy — please— do  not  tell  him  what  you  told  me.  " 

•  I  understand,  dear  Cis.     I  have  forgotten  that  I  ever  told 

**  Not  but  that  you  made  me  happ}^—  happy  and  proud  ;  any  girl 
would  be  proud  to  think  of  having  had,  if  only  for  a  day,  such  a 
hope  and  such  a  love.  But  he  must  never  know.  Aiid  yet  I 
should  1)6  ashamed  to  hide  things  fi-om  him.  *' 

**  Until  you  tell  him  yourself  then,  Cis." 

I  looked  at  my  watch  again.  Heavens  !  had  Time  tumbled 
down  and  hurt  himself,  so  that  he  could  only  crawl  ?  Oidy  R 
(^aai-ter-past  eight.     Fifteen  minutes  more. 
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•*  WTiere  are  you  now,  Cis  ?  " 

•*I  am  thinking  what  a  difference  he  will  see  in  us,  and  we  in 
him.  Why,  I  was  only  a  child,  a  girl  of  foui'teen,  then,  and  you 
were  only  fifteen," 

*'  At  least,"  I  said,  "  ho  will  see  no  difference  in  me.  I  am  no 
taller  and  no  straighter.  But  you — oh  !  Celia,  if  you  o^ly  kne^ 
how  beautiful  he  will  think  you !  " 

'*  That  is  only  what  you  think,  dear  Laddy.  Beautiful  ?  Oh  ! 
if  I  ever  had  any  thoughts  that  are  not  common  or  mean,  it  is 
because  you  have  put  them  into  my  heart.  AATiat  should  I  be  now, 
if  I  had  not  had  you,  all  these  five  long  years  ?  " 

She  stooped,  and  kissed  my  cheek. 

I  could  endure  that  now — I  could  kiss  her  in  return — without 
that  old  passionate  yearning  which,  a  veiw  little  while  before,  had 
been  wont  to  set  the  blood  tingling  in  every  pulse  at  veiy  sight  of  her. 
The  monks  of  old  were  quite  right  in  one  thing,  though,  as  a 
Protestant,  I  am  bound  to  think  that  they  had  a  very  coufased  and 
imperfect  sort  of  perception.  I  mean  that  you  may,  by  dint  of 
resolution  and  patience — they  would  call  it  prayer  and  penance — 
quite  beat  down  and  entii'ely  subdue  any  inclination  of  the  heart  or 
intellect.  They  started  with  the  supposition  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  fall  in  love  with  evei-y  woman.  That  is  absurd,  but  an 
intelligible  position  on  the  score  of  monkish  ignorance.  I,  for  my 
part,  vras  only  in  danger  once  of  falling  in  love.  Having  seen, 
known,  and  learned  the  sweet  nature  of  one  woman,  it  was  not 
possible  that  I  should  ever  fall  in  love  ^\ith  another. 

We  kissed  each  other  on  the  lips,  and  then  we  sat  with  clasped 
hands  upon  the  sloping  bank,  waiting.  At  last  the  clock  stnick  the 
half-horn",  and  we  turned  together  and  looked  across  the  gi-een. 

Suddenl}-  came  a  figui'e,  a  ragged  figure,  walking  swiftly  across 
the  grass. 

Yes,  as  I  had  prophesied,  by  the  backward  fling  of  his  head,  by 
the  proud  carriage,  by  the  firm  and  elastic  walk,  we  knew  him. 

Celia  clasped  my  hands  com-ulsively,  and  I  hers ;  and  before 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  she  whispered : 

*'  See,  he  is  ragged — he  is  poor — he  has  failed.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  look,  Laddy,  to  let  him  see  what  we  feel.  Oh,  my  poor 
Leonard  !  my  poor  Leonard  !  " 

She  made  a  little  moan,  and  then  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 
For  it  was  Leonard  himself  and  no  other,  who,  at  sight  of  us,  cama 
bounding  up  the  grass  slope  TNith  quick  and  eager  step,  and  in  a 
moment  was  with  us,  holding  Celia  by  both  his  hands,  and  gazing 
in  her  face  with  eyes  that  spoke  of  love — of  love — of  love.     Wlio 
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could  Diistalie  tliat  look !  Not  Celia,  who  met  the  look  once,  and  theD 
di'opped  her  eyes  shamefaced.  Not  I,  who  knew  by  sad  experience 
what  love  might  be,  how  strong  a  king,  how  great  a  conqueror. 

In  one  glance  we  caught  the  melancholy  truth.  He  was  in 
rags  ;  there  was  no  petty  pretence  of  genteel  shabbiness ;  there 
was  no  half-failure,  he  was  in  rags  absolute.  He  wore  a  battered 
old  felt  hat,  the  brim  of  which,  partly  torn,  hung  over  his  right 
eye  ;  he  had  on  a  coat  which  was  a  miracle  for  shabbiness  ;  it 
was  gi-een  where  it  ought  to  have  been  black ;  shiny  where  it  had 
once  exhibited  a  youthful  gloss  ;  and  it  had  a  gi'eat  hole  on  the 
left  shoulder,  such  a  hole  as  would  be  caused  by  canylng  a  bundlf 
on  a  stick.  The  coat,  an  old  frock,  was  fastened  by  the  two  sur- 
viving buttons  across  his  chest.  One  could  see  that  he  had  no 
waistcoat,  and  his  trousers  were  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation 
and  decay.  He  wore  neither  collar  nor  neck-tie.  But  it  was 
Leonard.  There  was  no  mistake  about  him.  Leonard  come  back 
to  us  on  the  day  that  he  promised.  Leonard,  di'essed  as  a  beggar 
and  stepping  like  a  prince. 

"  Celia  !— Laddy ! " 

'*  Leonard !  " 

Both  hands ;  not  one.  And  as  he  clasped  her  tight  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  like  a  child  who  holds  up  his  face  to  be  kissed, 
she  looked  up  at  him.  But  there  was  no  kiss.  Men,  as  Celia 
said,  are  not  like  children,  always  wanting  to  kiss.  Oho !  Cis,  as 
if  you  knew  i  Man's  love  is  like  the  morning  sun,  which,  falling 
on  his  bride,  the  earth,  draws  up  sweet  mists  which  rise  to  hide 
her  blushes.  Leonard  was  come  back,  and  now  I  understood  how 
in  her  mind  Leonard  was  to  make  all  straight,  because  Leonard 
loved  her,  and  she  loved  Leonard.     And  he  a  beggar. 

He  got  one  hand  free,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

"Laddy!  Well?  You  at  least  are  not  changed.  But  look 
at  Celia  ! " 

*'  Take  off  your  hat,  Leonard, "she  said.  "Let  us  look  at  your  face. 
Laddy  !  He  is  just  the  same,  except  for  that."  She  laughed,  and 
patted  her  own  upper  lip  with  her  fingers.  Leonard  had  grown  a 
great  moustache.  "And  his  face  is  bronzed.  Where  have  you 
been,  sir,  to  get  your  face  so  bro\Mi  ?  Fie  !  what  a  bad  hat !  A 
great  hole  in  the  side  of  it,  and  look  what  a  coat  to  come  home  in ! 
I)ear,  dear,  before  we  take  him  home  to  the  Captain  we  must  dress 
tiim  up.  What  a  pity  he  is  too  tall  to  wear  your  things,  Laddy. 
Now  we  have  found  him  again  we  "v^ill  never  let  him  go.  Will  we  ? 
He  is  our  prodigal  son,  Laddy,  who  has  come  back  to  us — back  to 
us,"  and  here  she  broke  do^ra,  and  burst  into  tears.     "  We  have 
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SO  longed  for  you,  have  -^e  not,  Laddy  ?     And  the  time  has  been 
so  weaiy,  waiting  for  you." 

**  But  I  am  come  at  last,  Celia,"  he  said,  with  eyes  that  filled-  • 
I  had  never  before  seen  a  tear  in  Leonard's  eyes — "  I  have  kept 
my  promise.  See — in  rags  and  tatters,  "uith  empty  pockets."  He 
turned  them  out. 

"What  does  it  matter,"  she  cried,  "so  long  as  re  have  you, 
how  you  come  ?  " 

♦'  And  the  Captain  ?  " 

"  He  id  well,"  I  told  him,  "  and  waiting  at  home  for  us  all. 
Come,  Leonard." 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  -vNith  a  humorous  smile  at  his  Jagged 
habiliments. 

"  AMiat  will  the  Captain  say  to  these  rags  ?  Dear  old  boy,  it  is 
Qot  as  he  expects,  is  it  ?     Kor  as  you  expected,  Celia." 

"  No,  Leonard,  I  am  sony  for  your  ill-success.  But  it  wasn't 
your  own  fault  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not  my  own  fault,"  he  replied,  with  a  queer 
look.  "Not  my  o\xn  fault.  I  have  done  my  best.  Celia  and 
Laddy !  How  jolly  it  is  to  say  the  two  names  over  again  with 
their  o^vners  in  the  old  place  !  And  how  often  have  I  said  them 
to  myself,  thousands  of  miles  away," — he  had  been  a  traveller, 
then.  "  Suppose  you  two  go  first  to  the  Captain,  and  prepai'e 
him.  Will  not  that  be  best  ?  Say  that  he  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  me  coming  home  in  a  sad  pHght — all  in  rags,  you  know — 
tell  him  about  the  hat,  Laddy,  and  then — I  will  only  be  a  quarter 
of  an  hour-  after  you — he  won't  be  so  very  much  shocked.  Will 
you  do  this  ?  Good.  Then,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  will  be 
there." 

He  caught  Celia's  hand  and  kissed  it,  looking  her  in  the  eyes 
half  lovingly,  half  amused,  and  ran  do^^^m  the  slope  as  lightly  as  if 
ho  was  come  back  a  conquering  prince. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction.  "Was  it  really 
Leonard  ?     Was  it  a  strange  dream  ? 

"  Can  you  understand  it,  Celia?  " 

"Not  yet,  Laddy,  dear.     Do  not  speak  to  me  just  now.'* 

"  Hig  hands  were  white,"  I  went  on,  unheeding,  "  like  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  boots  were  good  and  new,  the  boots  of 
a  gentleman  ;  and  his  face — did  that  look  like  the  face  of  a  beggar. 
Celia  ?  " 

"  Always  the  same  face,  Laddy.  The  dearest  face  in  all  the 
world  to  you  and  to  me,  isn't  it ?  Poor  and  in  rags.  Pcor — poor 
C^eonard ! " 
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*■"  I  dou't  know,"  I  replied, ''  whether  your  face  isn't  dearer  to  me 
than  Leonard's.  That  is  because  I  have  seen  more  of  it,  perhajiiS. 
But  why  is  he  in  such  a  dreadful  plight  ?  He  said  he  had  been 
thousands  of  miles  away.  He  must  have  been  an  emigi-ant  in 
America,  and  failed." 

Of  coiu'se  that  was  it.  He  must  have  gone  to  America  as  an 
emigrant  and  failed. 

We  crept  slowly  and  sadly  back,  like  a  pair  of  guilty  children. 
TMiat  were  we  to  say  to  the  Captain  ?  Who  should  break  the 
news? 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"a   surprise." 

The  Captain,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  blue  unifonn  coat  and  white 
ducks,  was  sitting  at  his  table,  pretending  to  read.  At  least  he 
had  a  book  open  before  him,  but  I  observed  that  it  was  upside 
do^-n,  and  it  was  not  usual  with  the  Captain  to  read  with  the 
book  in  that  position.  But  it  was  getting  dark  ;  the  sunset  gun 
had  gone  half  an  hour  before ;  and  the  t^\ilight  of  the  longest 
day  was  lying  over  the  garden  and  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
Mill  Dam.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Captain  could  see  to  read 
no  more,  and,  indeed,  his  eyes  were  not  so  good  as  they  had 
been.  The  candles  were  on  the  table,  but  they  were  not  lit ; 
and  the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper.  He  had  been  listening  to  oui- 
footsteps,  and  when  we  came  in  looked  up  ^uth  a  quick  air  oi 
expectation  which  changed  to  disappointment. 

"  You  two?"  he  cried.     "Back  again? — And  alone — alone?" 

"We  had  pretended,  all  day  long,  not  to  know  who  was  comiug 
in  the  evening,  but  the  pretence  broke  down  now. 

Celia  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  Dear  old  Captain,"  she  whispered  ;  "  yes,  he  has  come  back 
— our  Leonard  has  come  home  again  to  us." 

He  stai-ted  to  his  feet  trembling. 

*'  "WTiere  is  he,  then  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ? 
Why  does  he  not  come  to  me  ?     What  is  it,  Laddy  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps,  sir,  he  is  ashamed  to  come." 

"  Ashamed  ?     Leonard  ashamed  ?     "\Miy  ?  " 

*•  Suppose,"  said  Celia,  lapng  her  hand  on  the  Captain's 
shoulder,  "  suppose.  Captain  dear,  that  our  boy,  after  he  ha(3 
promised  his  fiiends  to  come  back  triumphant,  found  the  world 
I'-.m:)  strong  for  him,  and  had  to  come  back — in  povei-ty,  and  nc^ 
t/iumphant  at  all  ?  " 
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•*  Is  tnat  all  ?  "  cncd  the  stout  old  Captain.  "  Leonard  has 
failed,  has  he  ?  That  is  nothing.  Many  a  lad  fails  at  first.  Give 
him  rope  enough  and  no  favoui-,  and  he'll  do  in  the  long-run.  It's 
the  confounded  favour  plays  the  mischief,  ashore  as  well  as  afloat. 
Leonard  has  not  had  fair  playi     "\^^lere  is  the  hoy  ?  " 

And  at  this  moment  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  a  screan,  and  a 
shuffle,  showed  that  the  '*  hoy"  was  arrived,  and  in  the  arms  oi 
the  faithful  Jeram. 

"Oh,  my  beautiful  boy — oh!  my  bonnie  boy.  Let  your  olJ 
nurse  kiss  you  once  again — and  you  so  tall  and  ferave." 

The  Captain  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

**  Leonard,"  he  shouted,  breaking  through  Celia's  arms, 
*'  Leonard,  ahoy  !     Welcome  home,  my  lad." 

We  caught  each  other's  hands  and  trembled,  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  the  Captain  should  discover  the  rags;  and  tatters. 

*'  Shall  I  light  the  candles,  Laddy  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  Celia.  Yes—do — it  will  be  best  so.  The  Captain 
must  know  all  in  a  few  minutes." 

They  were  in  the  hall,  laughing,  shaking  hands,  and  asking 
each  other  all  round,  and  all  at  once,  how  they  were,  and  how 
they  had  been. 

"  Supper  at  once,  Mrs.  Jeram,"  cried  the  jolly  old  Captain. 
'*  Supper  at  once.  Such  a  feast  we  vdW  make.  And  none  of  your 
fanteegs  about  not  sitting  down  with  Miss  Celia,  Mrs.  Jeram,  if 
you  please.  Now  then,  Leonard,  my  boy,  come  and  talk  to  Laddy 
and  Celia.     Lord  !  how  glad  I  am,  how  glad  I  am  !  " 

We  looked  at  each  other.  One  moment,  and  the  rags  would  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  Poor  Leonard — Oh,  poor  Leonard  !  "  Celia  whispered. 

Then  we  started  and  cried  out  together,  for  the  Captain  and  he 
came  in  together,  the  Captain  with  his  hand  upon  Leonard's  stal- 
wart shoulder,  and  a  face  which  was  like  the  ocean  for  its  multitu- 
dinous smile. 

But  where  were  the  rags  ? 

They  were  gone.  Before  us  stood  the  handsomest  man.  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  the  world.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  his  light 
bro^\^l  hair  lay  in  short  crisp  curls  upon  his  head,  his  eyes  had  the 
n-ankest,  loyalest  look  in  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  man, 
and  at  that  moment  the  happiest  look  as  well.  I  declare  that  I 
have  never  seen  in  all  my  forty  years  of  life  so  splendid  a  man  as 
Leonard  was  at  five-and-twenty.  As  he  did  not  look  one-half  so 
splendid  in  rags  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  clothes  do  improve 
even  the  finest  figure.     And  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the 
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Captain  I  was  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  man.  As  fof 
his  dress,  it  was  nothing  but  a  plain  black  coat,  with  liglit  summer 
trousers,  just  as  any  gentleman  might  wear.  That  was  it :  any 
geutlemaiu 

He  had  succeeded,  then. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Celia,  and  yours,  Laddy,"  said  Teonard. 
"  The  fooUsh  thought  came  into  my  head  to  see  how  you  would 
receive  me  if  I  were  to  retmn  in  poverty  and  rags.  So  I  mas- 
queraded. I  meant  to  come  on  here  and  see  the  Captain  too, 
just  as  I  was.  But  I  had  not  the  heart  when  I  saw  the  jain  it 
gave  you.  So  I  made  an  excuse  and  gave  up  the  silly  trick- 
Forgive  me,  Celia." 

Her  eyes,  which  had  been  fi'ank  with  pity,  looked  more  shyly 
into  Leonard's  as  she  listened. 

"  What  is  there  to  forgive  Leonard  ?  If  we  were  glad  to  have 
you  back  again  any  way,  how  much  more  glad  ought  we  to  be  that 
you  have  come  back — as  you  are  ?  " 

*'  But  you  do  not  know  me — as  I  am." 

"  Come,  come,  no  explanations  now,"  cried  the  Captain. 
"  Supper  first,  talk  afterwards.  I  am  so  glad.  Here's  something 
I  found  to-day  in  your  room,  Master  Leonard.  See  if  you  have 
forgotten  the  old  tune." 

Of  coui'se  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  It  was  the  old  fife  en  which 
he  used  to  play  the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  "  eveiy  Sunday 
before  dinner.  Leonard  laughed,  took  up  his  position  at  the  door, 
iind  piped  lustily  while  the  maid  brought  in  the  supper. 

We  all  sat  down,  I  at  the  end,  and  Celia  on  the  Captain's  right, 
Leonard  at  his  left,  and  Mrs.  Jeram  next  him.  I  don't  think  we 
ate  much  at  that  suj^per,  though  it  consisted  of  cold  fowls  and 
ham,  the  Captain's  fixed  idea  of  what  a  supper  ought  to  be,  but 
we  had  a  bottle  of  champagne,  a  drink  looked  upon  in  those  days 
as  a  costly  luxuiy,  to  be  reserved  for  weddings,  Christmas  dinners, 
and  such  great  occasions.  What  gi'eater  occasion  than  the  wel- 
come home  of  the  exile  ! 

"  No  explanations  till  after  supper,"  repeated  the  Captain. 
"  Celia,  my  pretty  not  a  question.  Take  another  wing,  my  dear. 
No  ?  Then  Leonard  shall  have  it.  Leonard,  my  boy,  here's  to 
you  again.  Youi'  health,  my  lad.  After  supper  you  shall  tell  us 
all.     I  am  so  glad." 

Sapper  finished,  I  began. 

"  Now  Leonard." 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  Captain.  "The  Bible  and  Pravr  bo»>k^ 
''  addy,  m}  boy." 
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Putting  on  his  glasses,  the  old  man  turned  over  the  pages  till 
he  found  what  he  wanted. 

Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  place  and  looked  up, 

"Before  I  read  the  chapter,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
thank  God  for  my  two  boys,  and  for  the  trust  that  has  always  been 
with  mo,  firm  and  strong,  that  the  one  who  was  away  .oi  the  world 
would  tm-n  out  as  good  in  the  matter  of  duty  as  the  one  who 
stayed  with  me." 

And  then,  to  our  extreme  discomforture,  he  proceeded  to  read 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  ^Yhat  on  e<\rth  had  the  Prodigal 
Son  to  do  vaih.  us  at  this  juncture  ?  Prayers  despatched — he  was 
always  brief,  after  the  manner  of  sailors,  over  prayers — he  made 
another  little  speech. 

"  Since  Leonard  went  away,"  he  said,  **  which  is  five  years  to- 
day, as  long  a  cruise  as  ever  I  made  in  the  old  days,  I've  been 
drawn  towards  this  parable  till  I  know  it  by  heart.  I've  thought 
at  times — What  if  Leonard  were  to  come  back  like  that  young 
man  with  five  years'  neglect  of  duty  upon  his  mind  ?  How  should 
we  have  to  receive  him  ?  And  here  I  find  the  directions  laid  down 
plain.  Lord  !  Lord  !  how  plain  a  man's  course  is  marked  out  for 
him,  vdih  lighthouses  along  the  coast,  and  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  stars  to  steer  by  at  night — if  only  he  would  use  his  eyes. 
Well,  Mrs.  Jeram,  ma'am,  and  Celia,  and  Laddy,  it  vras  clear 
what  we  all  had  to  do.  And  though  a  dreadful  thought  crossed 
my  mind  when  you  came  home  without  him,  and  beat  about  the 
bush,  talking  of  failure  and  such  things,  which  I  now  perceive  to 
have  been  only  the  remains  of  the  devilment  that  always  hung 
about  the  lad,  I  went  out  into  the  passage  bold,  and  prepared,  I 
hope,  to  act  according  to  open  orders.  Somehow,  we  generally 
think,  when  we  read  this  Di\Tue  parable,  of  the  young  man.  To- 
night, all  through  supper,  I've  been  thinking  about  his  father,  and 
I  have  been  pitying  that  father.  What  if  his  boy,  who  had  been 
away  fr>m  home  for  five  years  or  thereabouts,  came  home  to  him, 
not  as  he  did,  in  rags  and  disgrace,  but  proud  and  tall,  bringing 
his  sheaves  \di]i  him,  my  dear — bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  I 
Th.nk  of  that;  for  I  am  so  glad,  Leonard,  I  am  so  glad  and  happy," 

We  were  all  silent  while  the  good  old  man  cleared  his  throat 
and  wiped  his  eyes.  Celia  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
wept  imrestrainedly. 

*'  Therefore  I  say,  continued  the  Captain,  **  the  Lord  be  thanked 
for  all  His  mercies,  and  if  Laddy  "^ill  play  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 
and  Celia  vAW  sing  it  with  him,  I  think  it  would  do  good  both  k 
Mrs   Jeram  and  to  mo." 
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"  Thank  voii,  my  cliildren,"  lie  said,  wlien  Tve  had  finished. 
"  That  h^-inn  expresses  my  feelings  exactly.  And  now,  Leonard, 
that  we've  got  the  decks  clear  of  all  superfluous  gear,  and  are 
shipshape,  and  have  had  supper,  and  drunk  the  champagne,  and 
thanked  God,  I  will  light  my  pipe,  and  Celia  shall  mix  mo  the 
customaiy — double  ration  to-night,  my  pretty— and  you  shall  give 
US  the  log." 

*'  Shall  I  begin  tt  the  end,  sir,  or  kt  the  begj'ining,"*  asked 
Leonard. 

'*  The  end,"  said  Celia. 

"  The  beginning,"  said  the  Captain,  both  in  a  breath. 

"  What  do  you  say,  I\Ii-s.  Jeram  ?  "  Leonard  asked  the  v!i3 
lady. 

She  said,  crossing  her  hands  before  her,  that,  beginning  or 
end,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  her  ;  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  to 
see  him  back  again,  and  the  beautifullest  boy  he  was  that  God  ever 
made — flash  o'  lighting  about  the  place  just  as  he  always  had  a 
done  ;  and  she  was  contented,  so  long  as  he  was  well  and  happy,  tt 
wait  for  that  stoiy  for  ever,  so  as  she  could  only  look  at  hiiu . 

"  What  do  you  say,  Laddy  ?  " 

*'  Ask  the  Captain,"  I  said.  '*  He  commands  this  ship,  but 
Celia  is  our  passenger." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Captain.  "  My  dear,  the  ship's  in  luck  to 
get  such  a  lovely  passenger  as  you.  And  you  shall  command  the 
ship  instead  of  me,  so  long  as  you  don't  run  her  ashore.  Now 
then,  Leonard,  the  end  of  the  log  fii'st." 

"  First,"  said  Leonard,  "  by  way  of  preface  to  my  log— you  re- 
member this  ?  '* 

He  drew  a  black  ribbon  from  his  neck  with  a  gold  ring  upon  it. 

'*  A  good  beginning,  my  lad — your  mother's  ring." 

*•  You  remember  what  you  said  to  me  when  you  gave  it  to  me  ? 
Tliat  it  was  an  emblem  of  honour  and  purity  among  women,  and 
that  I  was  to  wear  it  only  so  long  as  I  could  deseiwe  it  ?  " 

'^  Ay — ay.  This  is  a  veiy  good  beginning  of  the  end,  Celia, 
my  love.     Go  on,  Leonard." 

"  I  believe  I  have  not  forfeited  the  right  to  wear  it  still,  sir  " 

"  I  never  thought  you  would,"  said  the  Captain,  with  decision 
*   Go  on,  my  lad — keep  on  pacing  out  the  line." 

"Then  the  end  is,"  he  said,  modestly,  "that  I  bear  Her 
Alajesty's  Commission,  and  am  a  Captain  in  the  Hundred  and 
Twentieth.  We  disembarked  from  India  a  week  ago,  and  are 
now  Mns  in  the  Old  Kent  BaiTacks  in  this  town.  Here  sir,  are 
my  medals — Alma,   Inkermann,  Sebastopol,  and  India.     I  bavs 
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Been  service  since  I  left  you,  and  I  have  gone  tliro«gli  ^1  tLe 
Bghting  without  a  wound  or  a  day's  illness." 

"  You  are  a  combatant  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  like  my* 
self?"  cried  the  Captain,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  Captain  Copieston,  raised  from  the  ranks  by  singular 
good  foi-tune  ;  and  five  years  ago  a  raw  recruit  sitting  on  a  wooden 
bench  at  Westminster,  with  all  my  work  ahead." 

"  Like  me,  he  has  seen  sendee;  like  me,  he  holds  Her  Majesty's 
Commission ;  like  me,  he  can  show  his  medals."  He  spread  out 
his  hands  solemnly.  "Children,  children" — he  spoke  to  Celia 
and  to  me — *'  did  we  ever  dare  to  think  of  this  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

LEONARD  TELLS  HIS  STOllY. 

Then  Leonard  began  his  story.  The  room  was  lit  by  the  single 
pair  of  candles  standing  one  each  side  of  the  model  of  the  Asia  on 
the  mantleshelf.  The  Captain  sat  with  his  pipe  in  his  wooden 
chair,  his  honest  red  face  gloTN-ing  with  satisfaction,  and  beside  him 
Celia  leaning  on  his  shoulder  and  listening  with  rapt  eyes.  It  was 
Dido  listening  to  .Eneas.  "  With  varied  talk  did  Dido  prolong 
the  night,  deep  were  the  di'aughts  of  love  she  drank.  *  Come,'  said 
she,  '  my  guest,  and  tell  us  fi'om  the  first  beginning  the  stratagems 
of  the  enemy  and  the  hap  of  our  countiy  then,  and  your  omt) 
wanderings,  for  this  is  now  the  jijtli  summer  that  carries  you  a 
wanderer  o'er  every  land  and  sea.'  "  As  Dido  wept  to  hear,  so  did 
Celia  sigh  and  sob  and  catch  her  breath  as  Leonard  told  his  stors'. 
No  Gascon,  he  ;  but  there  are  stories  in  which  the  hero  be  he  as 
modest  as  a  wood-nymph,  needs  must  proclaim  his  heroism.  And 
a  hero  at  four- and- twenty  is  ten  times  as  interesting  as  a  hero  oi 
eiity. 

' '  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story, 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory  ; 
And  the  mjTtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty.** 

And  what  is  it  when  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  two- and- twenty  havo 
real  laurels  mixed  up  with  them  ? 

A  philosopher  so  great  that  people  grovel  before  his  name,  in  a 
work  on  the  Subjection  of  Women,  makes  the  astounding  statement 
that  the  influence  of  woman  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  the  avoidance  of  war.  Pity  he  had  not  read  history  by 
the  light  of  poeti'y.     Was  there  ever,  one  asks  in  astonishment,  a 
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time  when  womGn  did  not  love  eom*age  and  strength  ?  It  was  nof 
only  in  the  days  of  chivaliy  that  young  knights  fought  before  th-! 
©yes  of  their  mistresses — 

"Since  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 

Plight  soon  I'll  mount  my  steed  ; 
And  strong  his  aiTa  and  fast  his  seat 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed- " 

How  could  it  he  otherwise  ?  We  love  the  qualities  which  most 
we  lack.  If  women  ceased  to  he  gentle,  tender,  soft — what  we 
cull  womanly — we  should  leave  off  falling  in  love.  That  is  most 
ceiiain.  Who  ever  fell  in  love  ^nth  one  of  the  unsexed  women  ? 
And  I  suppose  if  men  ceased  to  be  strong  and  courageous,  women 
would  leave  off  accepting  and  rejoicing  in  their  love.  Dido  drank 
deep  draughts  of  love  listening  to  the  tale  of  ^neas  which  was, 
as  Scarron  many  years  afterwards  remarked,  extremely  long  and 
rather  dull.  So  sat  Celia  listening  to  a  much  more  wonderful 
story  of  battle  and  endurance.  0,r,  I  thought,  she  was  more  likA 
the  gentle  maid  of  Venice  than  the  proud  Phoenician  queen.  With 
such  sweetness  did  Desdemona  listen  when  the  valiant  Moor  told 
of  the  dangers  he  had  passed.  Did  she,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  would 
have  us  believe,  incline  to  ways  of  peace  ?  Quite  the  contraiy  ; 
this  sweet  and  gentle  Desdemona  wished  "  that  Heaven  had  made 
her  such  a  man,"  and  when  her  lord  must  go  to  slay  the  Turk  she 
would  fain  go  with  him.  My  gentle  Celia  wept  over  the  brave 
soldiers  who  went  forth  to  fight,  and  again  over  those  who  were 
brought  home  to  die;  but  her  heart,  womanlike,  was  ready  to  open 
out  to  the  most  valiant. 

*'  I  went  up  to  town,"  he  began,  "with  my  ten  pounds,  as  you 
all  know.  When  I  arrived  at  Waterloo  Station  I  discovered  for 
the  fii'st  time  that  I  had  fonned  no  plans  how  to  begin.  The 
problem  before  me  was  the  old  difficulty,  how  a  man  \Nith  a 
reasonable  good  education  and  no  friends  had  best  start  so  as  to 
become  a  gentleman.  I  faced  that  problem  for  a  fortnight,  trying 
to  find  a  practical  solution.  I  might  become  a  clerk— and  end 
there  ;  a  mechanical  coj)}-ing  clerk  in  a  City  ofiice  1 " 

*' Faugh  !  "  said  the  Captain. 

**  Or  an  usher  in  a  school — and  end  there." 

**  Fudge  !  "  said  the  Caj^tain. 

**  Or  a  strolling  actor,  and  trust  to  chance  to  make  a  name  for 
myself." 

"  Pshav  !"  said  the  Captain. 

*' There  were  men,  I  knew,  who  made  money  by  wiiting  fcr  thg 
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papers.  I  thjuglit  I  might  write  too,  and  I  found  out  wlieia  tbey 
mostly  resorted,  and  tried  to  talk  to  them.  But  that  profession, 
I  very  soon  discovered,  wanted  other  qualities  than  I  possessed. 
Laddy  might  have  taken  to  writing ;  hut  it  was  not  my  gift." 

"Right,"  said  the  Captain.  "Laddy,  you  remember  the  story 
of  my  old  messmate  who  once  T\Tote  a  novel.  'Twas  his  ruin, 
poor  fellow.   Never  lifted  his  head  afterwards.    Go  on,  Leonard." 

"All  the  time  I  was  looking  about  me  the  money,  of  course,  was 
melting  fast,  I  might  have  made  it  last  longer,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
I  was  ignorant,  and  got  cheated.  One  morning  I  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  there  was  nothing  left  at  all  except  the  purse. 
Well,  sir,  I  declare  that  I  was  relieved.  The  problem  was  solved, 
because  1  knew  then  that  the  only  line  possible  for  me  was  tc 
enlist.  I  went  down  to  Westminister  and  took  the  shilling.  01 
course  I  was  too  proud  to  enlist  under  any  but  my  own  name. 
Going  a  soldiering  is  no  disgrace." 

"Right,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "it  is  no  use  pretending  I  was  happy  at 
first,  because  the  life  was  hard,  and  the  companionship  was  rough. 
But  the  drill  came  easy  to  me  who  had  seen  so  many  diills  upon 
the  Common,  and,  after  a  bit,  I  found  myself  as  good  a  soldier  as 
any  of  them.  One  fi'etted  a  little  under  the  rules  and  the  dis- 
cipline ;  that  was  natural  at  first.  There  seemed  too  much 
pipeclay  and  too  little  personal  ease.  One  or  two  of  the  sergeants 
were  unfair  on  the  men  too,  and  bore  little  spites.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  martinets ;  I  offended  one  because  I  refused  to 
become  a  servant." 

"You  a  servant,  Leonard!"  cried  Celia. 

He  laughed. 

"  The  officers  like  a  smart  lad ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  a  valet 
that  I  enlisted,  and  I  refused,  as  a  good  many  others  refused. 
Our  lads  were  mostly  sturdy  Lancashire  boys,  proud  of  being 
soldiers,  but  had  not  enlisted  to  black  other  men's  boots.  It 
makes  me  angiy  now — which  is  absurd — to  think  that  I  should 
have  been  asked  to  become  a  lackey.  Well,  it  was  a  hard  life, 
that  in  the  ranks.  Not  the  discipline,  nor  the  work,  nor  the 
drill — though  these  were  hard  enough.  It  was  the  roughness  of 
the  men.  There  were  one  or  two  gentlemen  among  us — one 
fellow  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Rifles — but  they  were  a  bad 
and  hopeless  lot,  who  kept  up  as  best  they  could  the  vices  which 
had  ruined  them.  They  were  worse  than  any  of  the  rough 
rollicking  countryside  lads.  I  can't  say  I  had  much  room  for  hop* 
in  those  days  Celia." 
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She  reddened,  but  said  nothing.  I  remembered,  snddeniT, 
what  he  might  mean. 

"Things  looked  about  as  black  for  a  few  months  as  they  well 
could.  Rough  work,  rough  food,  rough  campaigning.  I  thought 
of  Coleridge  and  his  adventures  as  a  private,  but  lie  turned  back, 
while  I — for  there  was  nothing  else  to  do — resolved  to  k'jep  on. 
And  then,  bit  by  bit,  one  got  to  like  it.  For  one  thing,  I  eould 
do  all  sorts  of  things  better  than  most  men — my  training  with  the 
Poles  came  in  there — it  was  found  that  I  could  fence :  it  got 
about  that  I  played  cricket,  and  I  was  put  in  the  eleven-  -to  play 
in  the  matches  of  the  regiment,  officers  and  men  together ;  once, 
when  we  had  a  little  row  with  each  other,  it  was  found  that  I 
3ould  handle  my  fists,  which  always  gains  a  man  respect.  An^ 
then  they  came  to  call  me  Gentleman  Jack ;  and,  as  I  heard 
aflen\-ards,  the  officers  got  to  know  it,  and  the  Colonel  kept  his 
eye  upon  me.  Of  course  one  may  wear  the  soldier's  jacket  veiy 
vrell  without  falling  into  any  of  the  pits  which  are  temptations  to 
these  poor  fellows,  so  that  it  was  easy  enough  getting  the  good 
conduct  stripe,  and  to  be  even  made  coi^poral.  The  first  proud 
day,  however,  was  that  when  I  was  made  a  sergeant,  with  as  good 
u  knowledge  of  my  work,  I  believe,  as  any  sergeant  in  the  Line." 

Mrs.  Jeram  shook  her  head. 

*'More,"  she  said,  "much  more." 

*'A  sergeant,"  said  Leonard.  "It  sounds  so  httle  now,  but 
to  me,  then,  it  seemed  so  much.  The  first  real  step  upwards  out 
of  the  nick.  The  old  di'eam  that  I  should  return  triumphant 
somehow  was  gone  long  since,  or  it  was  a  di'eam  that  had  no 
longer  any  faith  belonging  to  it.  And  I  began  to  say  to  myself 
that  to  win  my  way  after  two  years  to  a  sergeant's  stripes  was 
perhaps  as  much  honour  as  Pro^ddence  intended  for  me." 

The  Captain  mumiured  something  about  mysterious  ways. 
Then  he  patted  Celia's  head  tenderly,  and  begged  Leonard  to 
keep  on  his  com'se. 

"Well,"  said  Leonard,  "you  have  heard  how  the  great  luck 
began.  It  was  just  before  the  Crimean  "War  that  I  got  the 
stripes.  "We  were  among  the  first  regiments  ordered.  Ho^ 
well  I  remember  embarking  at  this  very  place,  half  afi-aid,  and 
half  hoping,  to  see  you  all,  but  I  did  not." 

"We  rrere  there,  Leonard,"  said  Celia,  "when  the  first  troops 
embarked.     I  think  I  remember  them  all  going." 

"It  IS  a  solemn  thing,''  Leonard  went  on,  "  going  off  to  war. 
it  is  not  only  that  your  life  is  to  be  hazarded — ever}-  man  hazards 
bis  life  in  alJ  sorts  of  wavs  as  much  as  on  a  battlefield—  but  voa 
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feel  that  you  are  going  to  lielj)  in  adding  another  chapter  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  world." 

*'  Ay,"  said  the  Captain.     **  History  means  war." 

"Let  us  pass  over  the  first  two  or  three  months.  "We  went  to 
Varna,  where  we  lost  many  men  needlessly  by  cholera,  waiting 
till  the  Generals  could  make  up  their  minds.  I  suppose  they 
could  not  avoid  the  delay,  but  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  rank  and 
file,  and  we  were  all  right  glad  when  the  orders  came  to  embark 
for  the  Crimea.  AVe  were  amongst  the  earliest  to  land,  and  my 
first  experience  of  fighting  was  at  Alma.  One  gets  used  to  the 
bullets  after  a  bit;  but  the  first  time — you  know,  Ca])tain " 

The  Captain  nodded. 

*♦  After  Alma  we  might,  as  we  know  very  well,  have  pushed 
straight  on  to  Sebastopol.  I  doubt  whether  that  would  have 
finished  the  war,  which  had  to  be  fought  out  somewhere.  Russia 
had  to  leam  that  an  immense  army  is  not  by  itself  proof  of  im- 
mense power.  And  so  it  was  just  as  well,  I  believe,  that  we  moved 
as  we  did. 

•*  You  know  all  about  the  battles — the  Alma,  Inkermann,  Bala- 
clava, and  the  rest.  Our  fellows  went  through  most  (»f  the  fight- 
ing, and  of  course,  I  with  the  rest.  The  hardest  day  was  Inker- 
mann. We  had  just  come  in  at  daybreak  fi'om  the  trenches, 
where  we  had  been  on  duty  f^r  four-and-twenty  hours,  when  we 
were  turned  out  to  fight  in  the  fog  and  rain.  We  fought  in  onr 
greatcoats — well — all  that  is  history.  But  the  days  of  battle  were 
red  letter  day  sfor  all  of  us,  and  what  tried  us  most  was  the  inaction, 
and  the  dreary  waiting  work  in  the  trenches.  And  yet  it  was  that 
work  which  got  me  my  commission. 

"  You  know  what  it  was  we  had  to  do.  Before  the  Piedan  and 
the  Malakoff  were  our  batteries,  the  French  attack  on  the  Mamelon 
and  the  Malakoff  was  on  om-  right.  Separating  our  right  fi-om  our 
/eft  attacl?  was  the  valley  which  they  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  along  which  they  carried  the  wounded,  and  where 
^he  Piussiau  shells,  which  went  over  the  Twenty-one  Gun  Battery, 
fell  and  rolled  till  the  place  was  literally  paved  with  shells.  It  was 
a  dangerous  way  by  which  to  carry  wounded  men,  and  at  night  the 
troops  went  diovm  by  the  W^oronzow  Ptoad.  It  was  easy  work  com- 
paratively in  the  battery ;  you  could  see  the  shells  fl}ing  over,  and 
long  before  they  fell  you  had  plenty  of  time  to  dodge  behind  Mio 
next  traverse  ;  after  a  while,  too,  a  man  got  to  know  exactly  if  a 
cannot- shot  was  making  in  his  direction  ;  sometimes  the  bombard- 
ment went  on  for  days  on  both  sides  without  any  apparent  result, 
Tii/3re  was  the  Naval  Brigade — :3'ou  would  have  liked  to  gee  them. 
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Japtaln,  in  the  Twenty-one  Gun  Battery  under  Ca]itain  Peel,  Iba 
coolest  officer  in  the  whole  nav}' — they  were  handier  with  the  guns 
and  a  great  deal  readier  than  our  men. 

"In  front  of  the  battery  were  the  trenches,  and  in  advance  ol 
the  trenches  were  the  rifle-pits.  You  could  see  before  you  the 
venomous  little  Russian  pits  out  of  w^hich  so  many  brave  fellows 
were  killed,  dotted  about  with  sandbags,  and  where  tht  Kussians  lay 
watching  our  men  working  from  parallel  to  parallel,  and  in  the  zig- 
zags. There  w^as  one  rifle-pit  in  particular — I  shall  come  lo  it 
directly — which  gave  us  more  annoyance  than  any  other,  on  account 
of  its  position.  It  was  close  to  the  Quarries.  The  fire  from  it 
interfered  mth  the  approach  of  our  trenches,  and  we  had  lost  our 
men  in  numbers  in  the  advanced  sap  at  this  point.  It  was  for  the 
moment  the  Ijete  noir  of  our  engineer  officers.  Of  course,  you 
have  read  in  the  papers  what  sort  of  work  we  have  had  in  tlie 
trenches.  On  a  quiet  night,  when  the  batteries  were  silent  and  the 
weather  fair,  it  was  pleasant  enough.  We  sat  round  a  fire  smok- 
ing, telling  yams,  or  even  sleeping,  but  always  -uith  the  gun  in 
readiness.  In  wet  and  bad  weather  it  was  a  different  thing,  how- 
ever. Remember  that  we  only  had  ammunition  boots,  made  by 
contract,  which  gave  out  after  a  week.  The  mud  got  trodden 
about  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  was  pretty  well  up  to  the  knees : 
and  when  snow  fell  on  top  of  it,  and  rain  on  top  of  that,  and  aU 
became  a  wet  pool  of  thick  brown  mud,  it  was  about  as  lively  work 
as  wading  up  and  down  the  harbour  at  low  tide,  even  if  you  did 
happen  to  have  a  "  rabbit,"  that  is,  one  of  the  coats  lined  with 
white  fur.  And  if  it  was  a  hot  night  you  had  the  pleasui'e  of 
listening  to  the  cannonade,  and  could  see  nothing  on  the  Russian 
side  but  the  continuous  flash  of  the  guns.  And  there  was  always 
the  excitement  of  a  possible  sortie. 

"  We  went  out  for  night  work  in  the  trenches  with  hea^^'  hearts, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  many  a  man  Tfished  it  were  day  again,  and  he 
was  back  in  safety.  We  grew  every  day  more  badly  off,  too. 
Not  only  did  the  boots  give  out,  but  the  greatcoats  dropped  to  pieces, 
and  the  commissariat  fell  short.  You  have  heard  aD  that  stor}'.  Jack 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  did  not  mind  so  much  as  regards  the  great- 
coats, because  he  could  patch  and  mend.  He  used  to  sell  his  slops 
for  brandy,  and  cobble  his  old  garments  with  the  bro^^Ti  canvas  of 
the  sandbags.  But  the  redcoats  were  not  so  handy — I  have  often 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  our  fellows  don't  imitate  the  sailors, 
and  leam  how  to  do  things  for  themselves — we  suffered  terribly. 
That  you  know,  too  ;  and  any  national  conceitedness  about  the 
©iuck  of  our  fellows  in  fighting  so  well  under  such  conditions  hai 
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to  be  pulled  up  by  the  thought  that  Tvhat  we  did  the  Frecch  ancl 
Russians  did,  too.  After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  natioD 
being  braver  than  another." 

"  Our  sailors  were  stronger  than  the  Fr'?nch,"  said  the  Captain. 
**  WTien  it  came  to  pounding  with  the  big  guns,  they  held  out 
longer." 

"Let  me  come  to  my  piece  of  great  good  fortune,"  Leonard 
went  on,  "  or  I  shall  be  talking  all  night.  I  have  told  you  of  the 
rifle-pit  by  the  Quarries  which  caused  us  such  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I  took  it.  It  was  an  afternoon 
in  April,  1855.  We  were  in  the  trenches  ;  there  had  be/^n  joking 
with  a  lot  of  '  griffs,'  young  recruits  just  out  fi'om  England  ;  the 
men  used  to  show  them  the  immense  wooden  spoons  with  which 
Ihe  Russian  soldiers  eat  their  coarse  black  bread  soaked  in  water, 
and  declare,  to  Johnny  Raw's  tensor,  that  the  Russians  had  mouths 
to  correspond.  At  that  time  the  fighting  between  rifle-pits  was 
the  great  feature  of  the  siege,  and  to  take  a  rifle-pit  was  one  of  the 
most  deadly  things  possible,  as  it  was  also  the  most  important. 
The  '  grifl's '  went  down  to  the  most  advanced  trench  ;  some  ol 
them  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  and  they  were  naturally 
oervous.  Just  after  gi'og  time — their  grog  had  been  taken  do^n 
to  them — a  heavy  firing  began,  and  one  of  those  curious  panics 
ahich  sometimes  seize  some  veteran  soldiers  attacked  these  boys, 
and  they  bolted ;  left  the  trench  and  skulked  back  along  the  zig- 
zag, declaring  that  the  enemy  was  out  in  force.  That  was  nonsense, 
and  I  was  ordered  down  -oith  a  dozen  men  to  take  their  place. 
My  fellows,  I  remember,  chuckled  at  finding  the  gi'og  still  there, 
and  made  short  work  of  it. 

*'  We  had  not  been  in  the  trench  very  long  before  a  sortie  in 
force  actually  took  place.  We  were  in  fi-ont  of  the  Redan  ;  before 
us,  under  the  Redan,  stood  the  pit  of  which  I  have  told  you ;  on 
the  right  was  the  Malakofi".  Suddenly  a  cannonade  d'enfer  began 
from  the  Mamelon  and  the  Malakofif,  and  we  began  to  suspect  that 
something  was  going  to  happen ;  and  then,  between  the  two  forts, 
we  saw  the  advance  of  the  great  Russian  sortie.  To  our  great  joy, 
they  turned  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  French.  '\Miiie  we 
looked,  a  thought  came  into  my  head — an  inspiration.  I  reflected 
(liat  the  holders  of  the  enemy's  rifle-pit  would  very  likely  be 
v^atching  their  own  sortie,  and  that  now  was  the  moment  to  make 
an  attempt.  I  took  half-a-dozen  of  our  men  ;  we  crept  out  of  cover, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  rushed  across  the  ground  between.  It 
was  as  I  thought :  the  Russians  never  saw  us  coming  :  they  were 
?;atnhiiig  their  own  friends,  and  we  were  on  them — a  dozen  of  tbem 
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— 'before  they  knew  Y,liat  had  happened.  It  was  band-to  hand 
fighting,  hut  we  were  the  assailants.  You  know,  Captain,  it  is 
always  better  to  be  in  the  attacking  force.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
details ;  but  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  the  story,  the 
Russians  were  liors  de  co?3i6o!^  and  the  rifle-pit  was  ours.  Then 
came  the  turning  of  the  position.  You  understand,  Celia,  that 
the  rifle-pit  was  a  little  advanced  kind  of  redoubt,  consisting  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  gabions  filled  with  earth  and  topped  with  sand- 
bags, enough  to  shelter  two  or  three  dozen  men.  These  were  of 
course  all  placed  in  front,  towards  the  enemy.  We  had  to  reverse 
the  position,  and  place  them  towards  the  Eedan.  By  this  time  we 
were  observed,  and  shots  began  to  fly  about.  That  was  the  most 
dangerous  moment  of  my  life.  We  worked  steadily  and  swiftly ; 
teaiing  up  the  gabions,  lugging  the  sand-bags  round,  getting  such 
protection  as  we  could  while  we  worked.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  lasted,  but  by  the  time  we  had  finished  there  was  only  myseli 
and  one  other  left  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  wrist.  But 
the  rifle  pit  was  om^s,  and  our  men  in  the  trench  behind  were 
cheering  like  madmeu." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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Leonard  stopped  for  a  moment.  The  Captain's  eyes  were  kind- 
ling with  the  light  of  battle,  Celia's  with  the  light  of  admiration. 

"It  did  not  take  long  to  do.  It  takes  no  time  to  tell.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  happy  accident ;  but  it  was  the  one  fortunate 
moment  of  my  life.  Our  men,  watching  from  the  trenches,  cheered 
again ;  a  rush  was  made,  and  that  rifle-pit  never  went  back  to 
the  Russians." 

"  They  ought  to  have  given  you  the  Victoria  Cross,  Leonard," 
I  cried. 

*'  No,  no,"  he  replied,  "  that  was  given  for  braver  actions  than 
mine.  Captain  Bouchier  got  it  for  taking  the  '  Ovens,'  a  rifle-pit 
which  could  hold  a  couple  of  hundred  ;  such  gallant  fellows  as 
Private  Beckle,  of  the  41st,  who  stood  over  the  body  of  his 
wounded  Colonel  against  a  dozen  of  the  enem}' — those  are  the 
things  that  make  a  man  V.  C.  As  for  me,  I  was  more  than  re- 
warded, as  3'ou  shall  hear. 

**  When  we  came  ofl"  trench  duty,  and  were  marched  to  our  own 
quarters,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Colonel.  You  may  judge  what  I 
foit  wher  he  told  me,  after  speaking  of  tJie  afi'air  in  the  kindest 
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maimer,  that  lie  should  take  care  it  was  properly  reported.  He 
was  better  than  his  word,  because  the  next  day  he  ordered  use  to 
attend  in  the  morning  at  Lord  Eaglan's  he  ad- quarters.  I  went  up 
in  trembling,  but  I  had  no  occasion  to  fear.  All  the  Generals 
were  there,  for  a  Council  was  to  be  held  that  day.  General  Bur- 
goyne,  when  I  was  called  in,  very  kindly  explained  tc  the  Chief  the 
importance  of  this  rifle-pit,  and  how  its  occupation  by  our  men 
would  facilitate  matters  in  our  advanced  approaches  towards  the 
Eedan,  and  then  he  told  Marshal  Pelissier  and  Omar  Pasha,  iq 
French  and  in  the  handsomest  terms,  what  I  had  done.  Lord 
Raglan  apoke  a  few  words  to  my  Colonel,  and  then  he  said,  in  hia 
quiet,  steady  way,  what  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  '  Sergeant  Coplestone,  you  have  done  a  gallant  action,  and  I 
hear  a  good  report  of  you.  I  shall  recommend  you  to  the  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding- in- Chief  for  promotion.  I  am  sui'e  you  will 
not  disgrace  Her  Majesty's  Commission.' 

'*  I  could  not  speak — indeed,  it  was  not  for  me  to  speak,  I 
saluted,  and  retired.  Those  words  of  the  gallant  old  Chief— and 
that  scene — I  can  never  forget." 

*'  Tell  us,"  said  Ceha,  "  what  he  was  like.  Lord  Raglan?" 

"  He  was  a  gi'and  old  man,"  said  Leonard,  "  with  a  grave  face, 
gquarely  cut  about  the  chin,  overhanging  brows,  deep-set  eyes, 
and  wavy  white  hair  gone  off  at  the  temples  ;  his  nose  was  aquiline, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  one  of  gi*eat  beauty.  Every 
one  trusted  him,  the  French  and  Turks  as  much  as  the  English. 
He  had  left  one  arm  in  the  Peninsular  War  thirty  years  before, 
and  he  was  about  sixty- nine  years  of  age.  He  was  never  so 
happy,  his  staff  used  to  say,  as  when  he  was  under  fire,  and  yet 
he  was  carefal  of  his  soldiers'  lives.  What  killed  him  was  disap- 
pointment at  his  failure  of  the  18th  June.  He  wanted  to  wipe 
out  the  memoiy  of  Waterloo  fi-om  the  minds  of  French  and 
EngHsh  by  a  victoiy  as  brilliantly  attained  by  both  ai-mies  side 
by  side  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle.  It  was  a  muddle 
and  a  mess.  "What  was  to  be  the  grand  success  of  the  campaign 
proved  the  most  serious  reverse  that  the  allied  armies  experienced 
in  the  Crimea.  Out  of  five  general  officers  commanding  columns 
fom'  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  out  of  one  small  force 
fifteen  hundi'ed  gallant  fellows  were  killed  on  that  tenible  day. 
Death  was  veiy  busy  -^ith  us  just  then.  General  Estcourt,  Adju- 
tant-General, a  splendid  man,  and  worthy  companion  in  arms  vdth. 
Lord  Raglan,  died  a  week  later.  Captain  Lyons,  the  son  of  Sir 
Edmund,  died  about  the  same  day ;  on  Thursday,  the  28th,  the 
Chief  himself  expired;  and  Colonel  Yico,  the  French  Aide-de-can^p, 
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aUaciied  to  the  English  head- quarters,  died  also  after  this  event, 
showing  the  depressing  influence  of  even  a  temporaiy  defeat  on  the 
best  of  men.  Even  one  of  the  intei-preters  sickened  and  sank.  It 
v\as  a  sort  of  mui'rain  among  those  at  headquaii^ers. 

"Well,"  Leonard  went  on  after  a  pause,  "that  is  all  news- 
paper news.  "Wliat  the  papers  could  not  tell  you  was  the  grief  of 
both  aimies  and  the  profound  sensation  caused  by  Lord  Raglan's 
death.  There  may  ha>'e  been  better  generals  in  the  histoiy  of 
England's  wars,  but  there  never  was  one  more  loved  and  trusted. 
His  life  was  perfectly  simple  ;  his  headquarters  contained  nothing 
but  camp  furniture,  a  table  on  trestles,  a  red  table-cloth,  camp 
chaks,  and  no  cai-pets ;  he  was  up  at  all  houi's,  and  he  was 
without  fear. 

"  Of  the  other  generals  I  think  Pelissier  was  the  best.  Ho 
was  a  little  dumpy  man,  with  a  thick  neck,  and  he  was  a  little  too 
fond  of  huiiing  his  men  at  the  enemy,  but  he  did  fight  and  fought 
well.  They  made  him  Duke  of  Malakofi;  afterwards,  which  is  as 
if  we  were  to  make  a  man  Duke  of  Jones." 
"Wliy?" 

*'  Because  the  Malakoflf  was  named  after  a  man  who  had  once 
kept  a  tavern  on  the  spot.  Malakoff  was  a  purser  in  the  Piussian 
Navy,  and  being  kicked  out  of  the  seiwice  for  drinking,  swindling, 
and  smuggling, — this  last  he  did  in  smuggling  ship's  stores,— came 
ashore  and  started  a  drink-shop  outside  Sebastopol,  where  he 
could  combine  profit  with  the  pursuit  of  his  favouiite  occupation. 
And  as  his  drink  was  cheaper  than  could  be  got  anpvhere  else, 
for  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  old  smuggling  experiences  in  the 
laying  in  of  his  stores,  the  place  became  a  favouiite  resort  of  the 
Russian  sailors  when  they  came  ashore  to  get  drank.  After  a 
while,  the  stony  hill  ^Nith  Malakofi"s  sheebeen  upon  it  became 
Malakoff 's  Redoubt.  Sturdy  Pelissier,  however,  did  not  look 
much  like  a  duke,  as  we  picture  dukes,  ^^^len  Soyer  the  cook 
2ame  out,  he  was  so  like  the  General  that  we  used  to  ask  which 
was  the  cook  and  which  was  the  General.  Only  Soyer  wore  more 
gold  lace,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  way. 

*'My  commission  came  out  before  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan 
Yon  may  fancy  what  a  trial  it  was  to  me,  on  that  day,  not  to  ba 
able  to  write  home,  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  did  ^Tite,  however ; 
I  wrote  a  full  histoiy  of  all  I  had  done,  with  a  note  inside  that  it 
was  to  be  sent  to  you.  Captain,  in  case  I  fell.  My  brother  officers 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we  had  a  big  dinner — as  big  as 
ihe  materials  at  our  disposal  allowed,  the  day  I  joined — so  to 
«peak.     I  have  been  to  many  a  better  feast  since ,  but  none  ai 
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v/hich  I  was  so  entirely  bdppy.  I  remember  that  the  things  to  'tat 
were  scanty,  as  often  happened  in  the  year  1855 — bnt  I  was 
eating  what  there  was  among  gentlemen,  with  Her  Majes-ty's 
commission  in  my  pocket.  We  had  no  candlesticks  fit  to  show 
on  a  mess  table,  but  a  dozen  bayonets,  with  candles  in  them, 
stuck  in  the  table,  made  a  brilliant  illumination." 

Leonard  paused  again. 

•'  The  dinner  was  the  last  that  some  of  us  were  to  take  together. 
On  the  18th  of  June  came  our  Repulse  at  the  Redan,  when  we 
lost  half-a-dozen  fi'om  our  mess. 

"As  soon  as  quiet  days  came  I  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
the  Colonel  my  little  history — how  I  was  ignorant  of  my  parentage, 
how  I  was  a  gutter  child,  wandering  about  the  streets,  living  on 
the  chanty  of  a  kind  and  good  woman,  herself  poor,  and  how  the 
Captain  picked  me  up,  educated  me — and  allowed  me  to  go  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortune  ;  how  I  was  to  get  home  after 
five  years,  if  I  could,  to  report  myself,  and  how  my  dream  had 
been  to  go  home,  somehow,  as  a  gentleman." 

"Always  the  best  of  old  Captains,"  saidt/elia,  patting  the  old 
man's  cheek. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain.  "Best  of  boys,  you 
mean.     Go  on,  Leonard." 

"The  Colonel  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  sir.  You  will 
remember  that  he  has  been  my  constant  and  most  steady  friend 
and  adviser  throughout." 

"Ay — ay,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  shall  find  something  to  say 
to  him.     Go  on." 

"  Of  all  the  fifty  fellows  that  made  up  our  mess  when  I  got  the 
colours,  there  are  not  a  dozen  left  now.  The  winters,  the  trench- 
w^ork,  the  night-work,  and  its  after  eifects,  killed  those  whom  the 
Russian  bullets  spared.  They  fell  around  me,  and  I  passed 
through  it  unharmed ;  we  were  in  almost  everything,  and  I  think 
3very  man  in  the  regiment  did  his  duty,  sir,  as  well  as  any  oi  your 
)ld  sea  captains." 

"I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Captain;  "we  belong  to  a  fighting 
people." 

"And  so  we  finished  that  war  and  came  home  again.  I  was  a 
Lieutenant  when  we  landed  at  this  very  port  and  marched  up 
the  street,  colours  flying,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people.  I 
looked  out  for  you  again,  sir,  and  for  you,  Celia  and  Laddy,  but 
eould  not  see  any  of  you  in  the  crowd.  It  was  very  hard  not  to 
call  and  tell  you  of  my  lortune,  harder  still  not  to  ask  for  news  Oi 
you,  but  only  three  years  oi  the  five  were  passed,  and  I  bad  my 
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promise  to  keep.     We  went  to  Chobham,  and  fL'om  there,  after 
six  months'  rest,  were  ordered  out  to  India. 

*'  We  will  talk  about  the  Mutiny  another  time.  I  got  my 
company,  as  I  had  got  my  step,  six  months  later,  by  death 
vacancies.  The  same  good  foiiune  followed  me  in  India  as  in  tha 
Crimea.  The  sun  did  not  strike  me  as  it  struck  some  of  ours.  I 
caught  no  fever  or  cholera  which  killed  some,  and  I  got  through 
the  fighting  -without  a  scratch ;  and  the  only  thing  that  troubled 
me  towards  the  end  vras  the  fear  that  I  might  not  get  home  in 
time.  We  had  a  long  and  tedious  passage,  but  we  arrived  at  last, 
and  I  have  kept  my  promise  and  my  appointment,  Celia." 

After  the  first  surprise  the  Captain  took  the  stories  of  the 
fighting  -^ith  unconcern.  In  the  matter  of  battles  he  was  a 
fatalist,  like  all  men  who  have  been  in  action.  Eveij  bullet  has 
its  billet ;  there  is  a  time  for  every  man ;  skulkers  always  get  the 
worst  of  it — these  were  the  simple  axioms  of  his  nautical  creed. 
That  Leonard  should  have  gained  a  commission  was  to  him  so 
surprising  an  event  as  to  swallow  up  all  minor  things.  That  ho 
should  have  borne  himself  bravely  was  only  what  he  expected,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  spared  to  retm-n  was  the  special  act  of 
Providence  in  return  for  many  prayers  for  which  he  had  given 
thanks  already. 

But  to  Ceha— 

* '  'Twas  passing  stranc^e  ; 
'Twas  pitiful,   'twas  wondrous  pitiful.** 

Leonard  was  no  longer  her  old  fi-iend,  her  playmate,  the  boy  to 
whom  she  had  looked  as  a  girl  for  protection,  help,  and  guidance ; 
he  was  now  a  man  who  had  looked  in  the  face  of  Death  and 
quailed  not.  For  the  first  time  she  talked  vi-ith  one  who  had 
fought  in  the  way  which  had,  so  to  speak,  surrounded  her  later 
yearsa 

She  took  the  medals  again,  Leonard  completed  his  tale,  and 
kissed  them  reverently  with  glittering  eyes  before  she  gave  them 
back  to  him. 

''Leonard,"  she  said,  "when  Laddy  and  I  used  to  wonder 
where  you  vrere,  and  what  you  were  doing,  we  never  thought  of 
this." 

"And  when  we  worked  ourselves  up  into  rages  about  the  poor 
army  staiwing  in  the  cold  of  the  Crimea,  Cis,"  I  said,  "  wa 
never  thought  that  Leonard  was  among  them." 

"  We  were  all  blind  bats,"  said  the  Captain,  "  not  to  guess 
where  he  would  go  and  what  he  would  become.     The  only  trua 
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profession  for  a  gentleman  is  the  profession  of  arms.  Th  le's  no 
opening  for  volunteers  in  tlie  navy,  as  there  used  to  he,  more's  the 
pity.  Cloudesley  Shovel  got  on  in  that  way,  and  in  the  good  old 
times,  Leonard,  you  might  have  risen  to  be  a  First  Lieutenant 
by  this." 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied,  sir  ?  "  asked  Leonard,  with  a  smile. 

-  Satisfied,  my  boy !  Celia,  my  dear,  tell  him  for  me  what 
we  think." 

Celia  blushed  very  prettily. 

*' We  are  so  proud  and  happy,  Leonard,"  she  said,  **  that  wo 
hardly  know  what  we  are  saying.  lu  all  our  talks  about  you  wc 
never  hoped  that  you  would  be  able  to  tell  such  a  tale  as  this." 

"  Never,"  I  repeated. 

**  We  knevi',  did  v«^e  not.  Captain,  that  Leonard  would  bear 
himself  bravely  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Captain,  laying  his  hand  on  Leonard's 
fhoulder,  "that  we  knev,^  all  along.  We  know  sneaks  and 
skulkers  when  we  see  them.  Malingerers  carry  the  tnith  in  their 
faces,  and  by  the  same  rule  wo  know  whom  wc  can  trust.  Leonard 
and  Laddy  belong  to  them." 

It  was  very  good  of  the  old  fellow  to  say  a  word  for  me.  Not 
that  I  wanted  it,  but  it  showed  that  he  was  anxious  that  I  should 
not  feel  left  out  in  the  cold 

"  Go  on,  Celia,  my  pretty,"  said  the  Captain  ;  *'  is  there  any 
more  to  say  ?  " 

"  No,  sii',"  Celia  replied.     **  Onl}^ — only "     And  here  her 

voice  broke  do^Mi,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  ^^ith  tears.  "  Only  to 
thank  God,  Leonard,  again  and  again  and  all  our  lives,  for  keep- 
ing you  safe  through  all  these  dangers,  and  for  bringing  you  back 
to  the  Captain  and  Laddy — and  to  Mrs.  Jeram — and  to  me." 

"Amen,"  said  the  Captain;  "  that's  very  well  put,  Ceha,  my 
dear ;  and  if  you  were  to  stay  here  altogether — and  I  wish  you 
would — I  should  promote  you  to  be  chaplain.  And  now,  Mrs. 
Jeram,  you  and  I  had  better  go  ofi"  to  bed,  and  leave  these  young 
people  to  talk  as  long  as  they  will.  It's  past  twelve  o'clock 
ma'am.  Kiss  me,  pretty.  Laddy,  we've  got  something  to  talk 
about  now,  you  and  I,  in  -v^inter  evenings.  Leonard,  my  son, 
good-night,"  He  rested  his  hand  on  Leonard's  head.  "  I  am  so 
glad,  my  lad ;     I  am  so  glad." 

They  went  away,  and  we  three  were  left  alone. 

It  was  a  night  of  full  moon,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  We 
took  our  chairs  into  the  garden  and  sat  under  the  old  mulberry 
kree,  facing  the  mill-dam  lake,  and  talked. 
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We  talked  all  the  brief  niglit,  while  the  bright  moon  hid  the 
stars,  and  we  could  only  faintly  distinguish  Charles'  Wain  slowly 
moving  round  the  Polar  light,  until  the  moon  herself  was  paled  by 
the  grey  of  the  eai'ly  morning,  and  even  long  after  the  sun  had  lifted 
his  head  above  the  sky  and  was  pouring  upon  the  sheet  of  water, 
making  the  little  island  redoubt  upon  it  stand  out  clear  cut  against 
the  sky,  with  a  foreground  of  deep  black  shade. 

What  had  we  to  talk  about  ?  Our  hearts  burned  within  us, 
even  like  those  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus.  We  three  who  had 
gro^-n  up  together  and  loved  each  other, — we  were  met  again,  and 
all  in  early  man  and  womanhood,  and  we  loved  each  other  still. 
I,  with  my  jealous  eye,  watched  Celia,  and  could  see  the  sweet  shy 
look  that  told  me,  what  indeed  I  knew  before,  how  only  a  word 
was  wanted  to  flash  a  spark  into  a  flame,  how  but  a  touch  was 
needed  before  a  maiden  would  yield.  I  gaw,  too,  Leonard  s  eyes 
stealing  eveiy  moment  to  rest  upon  her  sweet  face.  It  was  with  a 
natural  pang  that  I  saw  this.  Nobody  knew,  better  than  I,  that 
Celia  could  be  nothing  to  me  but  my  dear  sister,  my  true  and  most 
trusted  fiiend.  I  had  battled  with  my  passion  and  it  was  dead. 
Now,  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  A\Tio  but  Leonard  was  worthy  of  that 
sweet  girl  ?  She  had  no  fault,  nor  has  she  any  still,  in  my  eyes. 
She  is  altogether  imcomparable.  And  who  but  Leonard,  our  hero, 
our  Perseus,  was  fit  to  claim  her  for  his  o^n,  love  her,  marry  her, 
and  keep  her  safe  in  his  arms  ?  Did  I,  sometimes,  have  thoughts, 
angiy  thoughts,  of  what  might  have  been?  Perhaps,  we  are  but 
human ;  but  on  the  whole  I  had  learned  by  that  time  to  look  on 
Celia  as  my  sister. 

From  time  to  time  Leonard  asked  us  about  ourselves.  We 
fenced  with  his  question.  It  was  not  the  season  to  parade  Celia's 
troubles,  nor  mine.  We  were  there  to  listen  to  his  stoiy,  to  be 
gladdened  by  his  successes.  What  good  to  be  talking  of  ourselves 
when  every  moment  seemed  sacred  to  his  welcome  home  ?  The 
broad  daylight  found  us  still  talking.  Celia's  eyes  were  brighter, 
her  cheek  a  little  paler.  Leonard  was  handsomer,  I  think,  by  day 
than  he  had  seemed  by  the  light  of  our  modest  paii'  of  candles. 
I  went  to  the  larder,  and  found  there  a  whole  chicken,  with  the 
Captain's  second  bottle  of  champagne,  and  we  had  a  late  supper, 
or  an  early  breakfast,  at  four,  with  no  one  to  look  at  us  but  the 
sparrows,  who  peeped  over  the  housetops  and  chii-ped  to  each 
ether  that  there  would  be  a  most  unusual  and  festive  chance  in  the 
way  of  ciTimbs  as  soon  as  the  foolish  humans  should  go  to  bed. 

We  should  have  sat  till  breakfast-time,  but  that  liconard  loohe(3 
flt  his  watch  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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"  Cis,"  he  cried,  quite  in  tis  old  tones,  **  do  you  know  what 
time  it  is  ?  Half-past  five.  You  must  go  to  bed,  if  only  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Good-night — till  nine  o'clock.'  He  held  her 
hand  in  his.  "  And — and — look  in  your  glass  when  you  gc  to 
your  room — and  think  if  you  could  have  expected  our  little  Cis  to 
grow  into — what  you  see  there." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  answer,  only  holding  oat  ber 
hand  timidly.     But  she  was  not  displeased. 

Then  she  ran  away  and  left  us. 

"Laddy,  old  boy,"  said  Leonard,  "one  doesn't  come  home  to 
be  made  much  of  every  day.  I  can't  sleep  if  I  ge  So  bed.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  out  to  the  Castle  and  bathe,  and  be  back  by  eight 
when  the  Captain  gets  up." 

"  We  will,  Laddy.  How  splendid  the  dear  old  Captain  is 
looking !      Is    there    anybody   like    him   in   the   world  ?      And 

Celia "     Here   he  stopped.     "You   remember  what  I  told 

you,  Laddy,  when  I  went  away  ?  Well,  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
and  I  mean  it  more  than  ever." 
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•'  How  fi'esh  it  is  I     And  how  jolly  to  be  back  in  the  old  place  !  *' 
Leonard  cried,  as  we  walked  out  into  the  silent  streets. 

Half-past  five.  The  best  part  of  the  summerday.  There  was 
no  one  stirring  yet,  save  here  and  there  an  early  housemaid  brash- 
ing  away  the  morning  dew  upon  the  doorstep.  Our  feet  echoed 
on  the  pavement  ^nth  a  clatter  fi-om  wall  to  wall  as  if  of  many 
hundred  feet,  and  when  we  spoke  it  was  as  if  our  voices  were  too 
loud  as  they  reverberated  along  the  houses.  All  just  as  it  had 
been  of  old  so  many  times  when  we  two  boys  had  run  along 
the  streets  at  six  for  a  s-^im  in  the  sea  before  school.  Nothing 
changed  save  that  the  boy  who  used  to  run  and  jump,  shouting  in 
the  overflow  of  strength  and  spirits,  rejoicing  in  the  breath  of  Hfe, 
was  become  the  splendid  fellow  who  strode  at  my  side.  Of  course 
I  was  just  the  same.  A  sleeping  city  and  two  boys  going  out  to 
bathe.  Nothing  changed.  The  to^ii  asleep,  and  my  brain  filled 
^•ith  all  sorts  of  weii^d  fancies.  I  have  read  of  deserted  and  ruined 
cities  in  the  far- east  Syrian  plains,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  where  the  lion  of  prophecy  roams  round  the 
heaps  of  Kouyounjik.     Some  of  these  cities  still  stand,  with  thoij 
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rooms  and  tlieir  staircases  perfect  as  when  tlie  terrified  inhabitanta 
fled  before  some  conquering  Shalmaneser  who  came  from  the 
mysterious  east  destroying  as  he  went.  Now  there  is  not  a  single 
soul  left  to  mourn  over  the  gi-eatness  of  the  past.  You  may  hear 
the  C17  of  the  lizard,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  cigD^e  ;  your  feet  echo 
as  you  stride  along  the  silent  footway,  and  you  speak  in  a  whisper, 
for  this  is  an  image  of  Death  the  conqueror.  As  I  go  along  with 
Leonard  I  somehow  think  of  these  old  ruins.  There  is  no 
connection  between  a  ruined  Spian  city  and  a  sleeping  modem 
towTi,  except  the  stillness  which  smites  the  soul  as  you  pass  along 
deserted  pavements  between  houses  closed  and  barred,  which 
might  be  houses  bereft  of  theii*  inhabitants,  soulless,  empty, 
haunted.  Within,  the  children  Ij'ing  asleep ;  the  little  faces 
flushed  "v^ith  sleep,  and  the  little  limbs  tossed  carelessly  upon  the 
sheets,  the  v;ondering  eyes  just  about  to  vraken  for  the  glories  and 
fresh  joys  of  another  day.  Within,  the  young  men  and  the 
maidens,  the  old  men  and  the  ancient  dames,  each  wi'apped  in  the 
solemn  loneliness  of  sleep,  when  spirits  even  of  lovers  dwell  apart, 
while  the  busy  fingers  of  the  restless  Fates  are  weaving  the  many- 
colom-ed  web  and  weft  of  life's  short  stoiy.  What  stories  behind 
those  shutters !  What  dreams  in  those  white-blinded  rooms ! 
"WTiat  babble  of  infant  voices  to  welcome  the  new-born  day ! 

"  ^ATiat  are  you  thinking  of,  Laddy  ?  Dreamer,  your  eyes  are 
always  far  away.  This  is  just  what  we  used  to  do  years  ago.  Up 
at  six  and  out  across  the  common  for  a  bathe !  And  you  always 
di-eaming  !  Look !  there  is  the  early  bird.  Good-morning,  Molly. 
Fine  morning  for  doorsteps — good  for  the  complexion." 

"  Get  along  0'  your  nonsense,"  said  Molly,  not  displeased. 

"  She's  quite  right ;  your  an  ofiicer  novr,  Leonard,  and  it  can't 
be  allowed  any  more." 

"  Where  is  your  mop,  Molly?"  he  went  on,  with  his  light,  boy- 
ish laugh. 

"  Mops  have  gone  out,"  I  replied,  *'  so  have  pattens." 

"  Have  they  really  ?  Not  the  dear  old  mop  that  they  used  to 
trundle  up  and  down  in  their  aims?  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Laddy. 
The  domestic  mop  used  to  be  as  good  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of 
housemaidenliood  as  any.  And  in  a  seaport  iown,  too.  Many  ia 
the  time  I've  seen  a  too  demonstrative  Jack  discomfited  by  a  timely 
dab  in  the  face  from  a  dripping  mop.  Slaps  and  scratches  are 
poor  things  compared  with  a  dollop  of  wet  mop.  Even  a  Billings- 
gate broadside  cannot  be  so  efi'ective.  Something  might  be  done,  I 
dare  say,  with  a  garden  hose,  but,  after  all,  nothing  like  a  mop  and  sk 
bucket.  And  even  pattens  gone,  too, — the  tinkling  patter .  I  wondet 
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ao  love-sick  poet  erer  celebrated  the  musical  clatter  on  the  stones  of 
the  housemaid's  patten.   These  are  the  losses  of  ci\*ilisation,  Laddy. ' 

We  passed  through  the  gate,  oui'  heels  clanking  across  tha  .Jon 
drawbridge.  Beyond  the  bridge,  and  between  the  walk  and  tha 
advanced  works,  was  the  guard  house,  where  stood  a  sentry,  who 
saluted  us  with  as  much  astonishment  as  discipline  would  allow, 
expressed  upon  a  not  remarkably  mobile  set  of  features.  "Why 
should  an  officer,  who  was  not  obliged  to  stand  at  a  sentry-l>ox 
during  the  small  hours,  be  up  and  out  so  early  ?  AYhat  good,  ia 
6uch  a  case,  of  being  an  officer  at  all? 

And  then  we  passed  the  awkward  squad  on  their  way  to  goose- 
step  drill.  They  saluted,  too,  as  we  passed.  The  salute  of  those 
days  was  a  thing  of  ceremony — extension  of  right  ami,  doubling  of 
right  elbow,  hand  square  to  the  forehead,  retui^n  double,  drop  of 
right  arm.  The  Marines  did  it  best,  regulating  the  motions  fi'om 
a  slovenly  and  in-egular  movement  of  the  ann  for  a  middy  or  a 
mate  to  a  precise  and  clearly  directed  six-fold  ceremonial,  ending 
with  a  resonant  slap  of  the  right  leg,  for  superior  rank.  They 
knew,  the  Marines,  hovr  to  signify  respect  to  rank.  Any  popular 
officer,  particularly  if  he  was  also  an  Admiral,  was  saluted  as  he 
went  down  the  street  with  a  regular  Kentish  fii'e  of  open-handed 
slaps  of  right  legs.     That  also  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*'  I  was  like  those  honest  fellows  once,"  said  our  young  Captain 
gravely.  "  One  of  the  awkward  squad  ;  sentiy  in  the  barracks  ; 
one  of  the  rank  and  file ;  standing  up  to  be  diilled  and  ordered. 
Well ;  it's  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  man." 

"And  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  Leonard; — did  that  make  any 
difference?  " 

"I  became  at  once  one  of  themselves — a  brother  officer.  "WTiat 
else  could  their  treatment  be  ?  I  asked  the  Colonel  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  tell  them  who  I  vras.  Eveiy  regiment  has  its  '  rankers  ; ' 
every  ranker  his  story.  I  should  be  a  snob  if  I  were  ashamed  of 
having  risen." 

We  crossed  the  broad  common,  where  all  the  old  furze  had  by 
this  time  been  cut  do^n  and  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  military 
evolutions  ;  and  we  came  to  the  Castle  standing  upon  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  There  was  not  a  soul  upon  the  beach,  not  even  our  old 
friend  the  cursing  coastguard  ;  we  sat  down  under  the  slope  of 
stone,  for  it  was  now  low  tide,  and  made  ready  for  a  dip. 

"There  go  the  last  fames  of  last  night's  long  talk.  Sitting  up  all 
night,  even  with  Ceha,  does  fog  the  brain  a  bit."  Thus  Leonard, 
coming  out  of  the  water  all  glorious  like  Apollo.  I  suppose  it  ia 
because  I  am  so  mishapely  that  1  think  so  much  of  beauty  ©f  form. 
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Then  we  dressed,  and  Leonard  took  out  a  cigar-case,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, for  somehow  I  had  never  thought  of  him  in  connection 
with  tobacco — heroes  of  imaginations  neither  smoke  nor  diink  wipe, 
as  we  all  know — and  then  lying  back  on  the  shingla,  he  began  ^a 
talk  lazily. 

*'I  am  rather  tired  of  telling  about  myself,  Laddy;  it  is  ycui 
turn  now." 

Of  course  I  knew  it  was  coming,  sooner  or  later. 

*'  You  do  not  expect  to  hear  much  about  me,"  I  said.  ■''  I  am 
organist  at  St.  Faith's  ;  that  is  my  official  position,  and  it  brings 
me  in  six- and- twenty  pounds  a  year.  For  ten  shillings  a  week  I 
hear  three  seiwices  on  Sunday  and  two  in  the  week." 

"Poor  old  boy!"  said  Leonard.  "Can't  something  better 
begot?" 

"  I  rather  like  the  church  work.  Then  I  give  lessons  in  music 
and  singing,  and  out  of  them  I  make  about  two  hundred  a  year 
more." 

"  I  see.  But  the  house  does  not  seem  much  improved  by  this 
enonnous  accession  of  wealth." 

-'  Xo.  The  fact  is,  Leonard,  that  the  Captain  takes  all  tht 
money,  and  I  never  ask  what  he  does  \\ith  it.  If  I  made  a 
thousand  a  year  I  am  certain  that  extravagant  old  man  would 
absorb  it  all." 

"  Ah  !  The  crafty  old  Captain  !  Do  you  think  hs  invests  it  in 
Russian  stock  or  Tui*kish  bonds  '?  " 

"  Xo.  I  think  he  gives  it  away.  Where  does  he  go  when 
eveiy  morning  he  disappears  for  three  hours  ?  Answer  me  that. 
Captain  Leonard." 

"He  always  did  it,  and  he  always  will.  He  is  an  incorrigible 
old  mysteiy." 

"  In  the  afternoon  he  stays  at  home,  unless  it  is  half-holiday, 
when  he  goes  out  on  the  common  to  see  the  boys  play,  and  talk  to 
them  ^vith  his  hands  behind  his  back.  To  be  sui-e  he  knows  every 
boy  in  the  town." 

Leonard  laughed. 

"I  remember  an  incident  or  two — years  ago — when  we  were 
ehildren  in  the  house.  There  was  a  woman — she  had  black  hair, 
I  know — and  she  used  to  come  in  the  evening  and  ask  for  money. 
I  suppose,  fi'om  my  personal  experience,  that  she  was  di'unk  one 
night  when  she  came,  and  went  on — I  forget  what  about — like 
another  Jezebel .  She  wanted  money,  and  the  Captain  was  so 
upset  by  her  inconsiderate  conduct  that  hfi— behaved  as  the  Cap- 
iain  always  does." 
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«•  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  Went  to  the  Sailing  Directions.  Rememhered  that  every 
sinner  had  to  be  forgiven  at  least  seyenty  times  seven,  and  so 
added  one  or  more  to  her  score,  which  I  should  say  must  have 
already  reached  a  pretty  high  total.  He  gives  his  money  all  away, 
Laddy,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  not  work  too  hard,  because  he 
^ill  only  give  yours  away  too.  The  kind  old  man !  What  else 
have  you  to  tell  us  about  yourself?  " 

*'  I've  been  taking  care  of  Cis,"  I  said,  evading  the  difficulty. 

"  So  I  saw  last  night.  Good  care,  Laddy.  There  never  was  a 
better  brother  than  you." 

But  he  did  not  know  all ;  and  I  could  not  tell  him  how  near  I 
had  been,  once,  to  betraying  his  trust. 

"Cis — Ceha — Oh!  Laddy!"  He  threw  away  the  cigar  and 
stai-ted  to  his  feet,  gazing  out  to  sea.  "  Did  Heaven  ever  make  a 
sweeter  girl  ?  Did  you  watch  her  face  last  night  ?  And  her  eyes, 
how  they  softened  and  brightened !  " 

*'  Am  I  blind,  Leonard  ?  " 

*'  Did  5'ou  see  how  she  lit  up  with  pity  and  sympathy?  Laddy, 
I  must  -win  the  girl,  or  I  shall  not  care  what  happens. 

"  I  have  never  ceased  thinking  of  her,"  he  went  on;  "never 
lince  I  left  you  five  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  when  I  was  a  private 
soldier,  or  even  a  non-commissioned  officer,  it  seemed  too  absurd 
to  think  of  her,  but  when  my  promotion  came,  then  the  old 
thoughts  revived.  All  through  the  war  I  thought  of  her.  In 
those  dreadful  nights  when  we  sat  and  slept  in  the  trenches,  knee- 
deep  in  trampled  mud  and  melting  snow,  I  used  to  let  my  thoughts 
wander  back  to  this  old  place.  Always  in  CeHa's  Ai'bour,  lying 
boneath  the  elms  :  play-acting  beside  the  gun :  running  up  and 
down  the  slopes  with  little  Cis,  wondering  what  she  was  like.  You 
with  her  too,  of  course,  v^ith  your  great  dreamy  eyes  and  trusty 
face — Laddy  and  Cis.  I  suppose  it  was  sentimental,  all  of  it ; 
but  I  am  different  fi-om  most  men.  There  is  no  family  life  for  you 
and  me  to  look  back  on  except  that.  In  those  days — I  am  not 
boasting — I  had  no  fear,  because  it  seemed  as  if  every  day  brought 
me  nearer  to  her,,  and  higher  up  the  ladder.  In  case  of  death  I 
had  a  letter  wTitten  to  the  Captain,  enclosing  one  for  you  and  one 
for  Celia,  telling  you  all  about  it.  But  I  did  not  die.  Then  I  had 
to  come  home  and  be  near  you,  within  a  hundred  miles^  and  yet 
not  go  to  see  you  ;  that  was  very  hard.  When  India  came  I  lost 
my  old  fearlessness,  and  began  to  be  anxious.  It  was  want  of 
faith,  I  suppose.  At  all  events  I  escaped,  and  came  out  of  the 
whole   racket   unwounded.      Laddy,  I   should   be  worst)    tliuii  an 
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infidel,"  he  added,  solemnly,  **  if  I  did  not  see  in  my  Sve  years  tf 
foi'tune  the  protection  of  the  Lord." 

"We  pray — we  who  stay  at  home — for  the  safety  of  those  who 
go  abroad ;  and  perhaps  our  prayers  are  sometimes  gi'anted.  la 
that  sentiment,  too  ?"  I  asked. 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  space ;  then  he  shook  himself  as  one 
who  would  change  the  cuiTent  of  his  thoughts. 

*'  Let  us  go  hack,  old  boy ;  the  Captain  will  be  up  by  this  time. 
And  now  tell  me  more  about  yourself ;  there  must  be  more  to  tell 
than  that  you  have  become  a  musician.  Haven't  you  fallen  in 
love,  Laddy  ?  " 

"  Fallen  in  love  !  "^Tio  is  there  to  fall  in  love  vdth  a  man  like 
me  ?     Look  at  my  shadow,  Leonard." 

It  was  a  gi'uesome-looking  shadow,  'ttith  high  back,  and  head 
thrust  forward.  I  think  that  if  Peter  Schlemihl  had  been  hump- 
backed he  would  have  made  an  easier  bargain  for  the  rolling  up 
and  putting  away  of  his  shadow.  A  small  annuity,  paid  quarterly, 
would  have  been  considered  ample  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 
And  as  for  awkward  questions — well — there  are  secrets  in  every 
family,  and  it  would  soon  be  understood  that  the  absence  of 
shadow  must  not  be  remarked  upon.  I  only  know  that  my  own 
was  a  constant  shame  and  humiliation  to  me.  Unless  I  walked 
with  my  face  to  the  sun  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the  deformity, 

"  Bah  !  You  and  your  shadow.  Laddy,  look  in  the  glass. 
You  have  eyes  that  would  steal  away  the  heart  of  Penelope,  and  a 
musical  voice,  and  you  are  a  genius." 

"  Nonsense.  I  am  only  a  plain  musician,  and  as  for  falling  in 
love,  have  I  not  been  eveiy  day  with  Celia  ?  How  could  I  fall  in 
with  any  other  girl  when  I  had  known  her?  " 

*'  That  is  true,"  he  said  reflectively.  "  That  is  quite  true. 
"V^Tio  could  ?  She  is  altogether  sweet  and  lovely.  After  dreaming 
of  her  every  day  for  five  years  I  am  afi'aid  of  her.  And  you  have 
been  ^vith  her,  actually  with  her,  for  five  years." 

I  think  he  guessed  my  secret,  for  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
on  my  shoulder. 

**  Cis  and  I  are  brother  and  sister,"  I  said  ;  **  that  you  know 
Tory  well.  But  you  are  right  to  be  afraid  of  her.  Men  ought  iQ 
be  afraid  of  such  a  giii.  Only  the  priest,  you  know,"  I  added, 
following  up  a  little  train  of  allegoiy  that  arose  in  my  mind,  '*  caa 
touch  the  Ai-k  of  the  Lord." 

^'  You  mean " 

'*  I  mean  that  a  man  ought  to  be  holy  before  he  ventures  upoa 
feoly  ground." 
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"  Yes :  you  are  a  Puritan,  Laddy,  but  you  are  quite  right.  1 
have  been  saying  to  myself  ever  since  she  left  us,  *  She  is  only  « 
vroman  after  all.'  And  yet  that  does  not  seem  to  bring  her  any  closer 
to.  me.     It  would  bring  all  other  women  closer,  but  not  Celia." 

*'-  She  is  only  a  woman  to  two  men,  Leonard,  and  to  those  t\TO 
a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  all  sorts  of  hopes  and  faueie!^. 
One  of  these  is  myself,  her  brother,  and  the  other — will  be  the 
man  she  loves,  But  there  is  a  great  trouble,  and  you  ought  tc 
leani  what  it  is." 

"  I  told  him,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  manage,  part  of  the 
story.  It  seemed  a  breach  of  tmst  to  tell  him  what  I  Izneiv — 
though  Celia  only  feared  it — that  this  German  had  a  hold  upon 
Mr.  T}Trell  which  he  threatened  to  use ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  let 
him  understand  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  wished  her  to  accept  the  man, 
and  I  told  how  Celia  suffered  from  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
followed  her  about,  went  to  church  with  her,  was  everywhere  seen 
with  her,  and  how  he  hoped  gradually  to  overcome,  by  quiet  per- 
severance, the  dislike  which  she,  as  well  as  her  fiiends,  would  at 
first  show  to  the  marriage. 

"  He  has  not  yet  pressed  for  a  reply,"  I  concluded.  "  But  he 
will  very  soon  now." 

*'  Why  now  ?" 

I  omit  the  remarks  (which  were  un- Christian)  made  by  Leonard 
during  my  narrative. 

"  Because  you  have  come  home.  Because  he  T\ill  find  out  that 
Celia  sat  up  all  night  with  us  talking.  Because  ho  -^-ill  see  her 
looking  happier  and  brighter,  and  will  suspect  the  cause." 

"  The  cause,  Laddy  ?     Do  you  mean " 

"  I  mean  nothing  but  that  Celia  is  glad  to  see  you  back  again, 
and  if  you  expected  anything  less  you  must  be  veiy  forgetful  ol 
little  Cis  Tyrrell.  If  you  expected  anything  more,  Leonard — why 
— perhaps  you  had  better  speak  to  her  yourself." 

"  I  remember  Herr  Kaumer,"  Leonard  went  on.  "  He  was 
always  hanging  about  the  streets  with  his  blue  spectacles  and  his 
big  white  moustache.  I  remember  him  almost  as  early  as  I  remem- 
ber an}i;hing.  They  used  to  say  he  was  an  exile  from  Gei-many  for 
Republican  opinions.  During  that  year  I  spent  learning  French  and 
Russian  in  the  PoHsh  Barrack  he  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  me,  was  very  friendly  once  or  twice,  and  took  a  great  interesi 
in  the  Poles.  I  remember  he  wanted  to  know  what  they  talked 
about.     I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Russian  spy  ?  " 

*•  Nonpense,  Leonard.    He  dislikes  the  Russians." 

•*Does  he?     My  dear  Laddy,  you  know  nothing  about  tine 
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cotmtry  whose  people  are  so  pleasant,  and  whose  government  is  lo 
detestable.  Eussian  spies  are  everywhere.  Tha  Russian  Seciet 
Service  is  like  a  great  net  spread  over  the  whole  world  ;  they  are 
the  Jesuits  of  politics.  Herr  Raumer  may  not  be  one  of  the  black 
gang,  but  he  may  be  ;  and  if  he  isn't,  I  should  like  to  find  out 
what  keeps  a  German  in  this  place,  where  we  have  got  a  great 
dockyard,  and  where  improvements  and  new  inventions  are  always 
being  tried  and  talked  of,  where  there  are  several  regiments,  half 
our  fleet,  and  a  lot  of  Poles.  Do  you  think  it  is  love  of  the 
town?" 

"  I  suppose  he  is  used  to  it,"  I  said. 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ?" 

*'  He  is  a  cynic.  He  professes  to  live  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
and  nothing  else.  Says  the  rest  is  humbug.  I  have  never  heard 
him  say  a  generous  thing,  or  acknowledge  a  generous  motive. 
Yet  he  talks  well,  and  one  likes  to  be  with  him." 

"I  shall  call  upon  him,"  said  Leonard.  "As  for  his  own 
enjoyment  and  the  selfish  theory  of  philosophy,  a  good  many 
Germans  afi'ect  that  kind  of  thing.  They  think  it  philosophical 
and  intellectual,  and  above  their  fellow-creatures,  to  be  wrapped  in 
a  cloak  of  pure  selfishness.     Well,  Laddy,  unless  Celia  wishes 

it " 

*♦  She  does  not  wish  it." 

"  She  shall  not  throw  herself  away  upon  this  man.  Great 
Heavens  !  my  beautiful  Celia,"  he  said,    "  my  beautiful  Celia  to 

be  thrown  to  an  old "     He  checked  himself.     "  No  use  getting 

angry.  But  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  stopping  it,  we'll  carry  her 
ofl",  Laddy,  you  and  I  together,  and  stand  the  racket  afterwards. 
I  can't  veiy  well  call  him  out  and  shoot  him.  I  don't  mean  that 
I  see  at  present  how  it  is  to  be  prevented,  but  we  will  find  out." 

"  Perseus,"  I  said,  "  had  to  borrow  of  other  people  two  or  three 
little  things  to  help  him  when  he  went  on  that  expedition  of  his. 
You  had  better  take  the  Captain,  as  well  as  myself,  into  your  confi- 
dence. Here  we  are  at  home,  and  there  is  the  jolly  old  Captain 
at  the  door,  beaming  on  us  like  the  morning  sun." 

*'  Come  in,  boys,"  he  shouted,  "  come  in  to  breakfast.  Celia  is 
ready,  and  so  am  I.  Ho  !  ho  !  I  am  so  gli'-d,  Leonard.  *  I  am  so 
giad;^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

A    TRIUMPHAIi   PROCESSION. 

TuHSE  were  tlie  days  of  a  grand  triumplial  procession,  in  "wnick  wc 
led  our  hero  about  to  be  congi-atulated  by  his  friends.  There  -were 
not  many  of  these,  it  is  true.  That  made  it  all  the  better,  because 
the  chances  of  the  hateful  passion  of  envy  being  aroused  were 
lessened.  To  be  sure,  there  were  none  who  could  be  envious. 
Leonard's  road  to  honour  is  a  Royal  road,  open  to  all.  But  it  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  Stout  is  the  heart  and  strong  the  will  of 
him  who  dares  to  tread  that  pipe-clayed  and  uncei-tain  way.  None 
of  the  boys  with  whom  we  had  been  at  school  knew  Leonard  as  a 
fiiend,  or  even  as  an  old  acquaintance.  The  reserved  school  boy 
who  fought  his  way  to  freedom  fr-om  molestation  was  not  likely 
now  to  search  out  the  lads  who  had  once  stung  his  proud  soul  by 
references  to  the  price  of  soap.  They  were  now  chiefly  engaged 
in  promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  town,  and  would 
have  saluted  the  young  officer,  had  they  known  who  he  was,  hat  in 
hand. 

We  went  round,  therefore,  among  our  little  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Broughton  promptly  invited  us  to  dinner. 

There  were  present  at  the  banquet — to  faiTiish  it  foi-th  all  the 
resources  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  cellar  were  put  under  con- 
tribution— the  Captain,  Mr.  Pontifex,  Leonard,  and  myself.  The 
dinner  was  simple,  consisting  of  salmon,  lamb  and  chicken,  cutlets, 
with  early  peas  and  asparagus.  A  little  light  Sauteme,  which  his 
reverence  recommended  in  preference  to  sherr}%  as  leaving  the 
palate  clean  for  the  port,  a^!companied  the  meal.  There  was  also 
champagne,  which,  he  said,  was  a  wine  as  Catholic  as  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  equally  well  with  a  simple 
luncheon  of  cold  chicken,  and  with  the  most  elaborate  Gaudy. 
After  dinner,  solely  in  deference  to  the  uncoriiipted  digestion  oi 
youth,  he  ordered  a  dish  of  strawberries. 

"  It  is  not  the  right  time  to  eat  them,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
almost  as  solemn  for  the  occasion  as  that  of  Mr.  Pontifex.  '*  Their 
proper  place  is  after  breakfast.  A  good  dinner  biscuit  would  be 
better.  But  young  men  expect  these  things.  AYhen  you  and  I 
were  undergraduates,  Pontifex,  we  liked  them."  And  then,  while 
we  absorbed  ihe  strawberries,  he  arose  and  brought  from  a  side- 
board, with  great  care  and  with  his  own  hands,  four  decanters  of 
port. 

They  stood  all  in  a  vow  before  him,  a  label  hanging  fcom  aivcb 
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He  put  out   his  hands  over  them   like  a  priest  proncuncing  a 

blessing. 

"We  ought,  Brother  Pontifex,"  he  said,  "to  have  a  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  port." 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Pontifex,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  was  called  by  some  of  my  reckless  companions — ahem  I — Two- 
Bottle  Pontifex Two-Bottle  Pontifex — such  ^as  my  appe- 
tite for  port-T\ine  at  that  period !  I  am  now  never  allowed  by 
Mrs.  Pontifex — alas — even  to  taste  the — ahem  ! — the  beverage  ' 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Broughton,  affectionately  caressing  one  of  the 
decanters,  "  is  a  bottle  of  1820.  I  sincerely  wish,  Leonard,  that 
I  could  entei-tain  the  hope  of  bequeathing  you  a  few  dozens  in 
token  of  regard  to  my  old  pupil.  But  I  have  not  more  than 
enough  for  my  own  use,  always  supposing  that  I  reach  the  allotted 
time  of  thi-ee  score  years  and  ten.  It  is  generous  still,  this  wine." 
He  poured  out  a  glass,  and  held  it  to  the  light.  "  Mark  the 
eoloui' ;  refi-esh  j'oui'self  "^ith  this  bouquet ;  taste  the  noble  \sine." 
He  suited  the  action  to  the  recommendation.  "  "WTiat  a  combina- 
tion of  delight  for  all  the  senses  at  once !  Nature  never  raised  a 
sweeter  colour — a  more  divine  fragrance—  »,  more  Olympian  taste 
than  she  has  united " 

"Under  Pro^-idence,  brother  Broughton,"  said  Mr.  Pontifex, 
shaking  his  head. 

'  —  united  in  this  one  glass  of  the  finest  wine  ever  gi'own.  How 
my  good  gi'andfather,  the  Bishop — whose  piety  was  only  equalled 
by  his  taste  for  port — would  have  enjoyed  this  moment !  The  day 
before  he  died,  his  chaplain,  on  pom-ing  him  out  his  single  glass — 
the  Bishop  was  then  too  feeble  for  more — said, '  We  shall  drink, 
my  lord,  in  a  better  world,  a  more  deHcious  wine.'  He  was  a 
learned  and  sound  divine,  but  young,  and  with  a  palate  compara- 
tively untrained.  '  We  cannot,'  said  the  good  old  Bishop.  '  Better 
wine  than  this  is  not  to  be  had.'  " 

"  The  next  decanter,"  he  went  on  with  a  sigh  for  the  good 
Bishop's  memory,  "  is  a  bottle  of  1834.  I  do  not  know  arighfc 
how  to  sing  its  praises.  After  what  I  have  said  of  1820  I  would 
only  say — 

•*  *  0  matre  pulclira,  filia  pulchrior  ! 

You  shall  taste  it  presently.  Thiiieen  years  later,  we  come  to 
1847.  "WTiat  a  year  for  port ;  and  to  think  that  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed— that  year  of  generous  and  glorious  vintages — by  the  year 
of  rebellion  and  social  upheaving  !  As  if  Heaven's  choicest  bless- 
ings were  altogether  thrown  away  upon  ungrateful  man  !    This  last 
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is  &  bottio  of  1851,  now  four  years  in  bottle  and  still  a  I'ttle  too 
fall.  The  four  bottles  do  not  make  altogetber  a  bottle  a  head — 
nothing  to  }'our  old  days,  Pontifex — but  vre  three  are  advanc^id  in 
years,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  and  the  boys  have  been  trainc  d  in  a 
different  school.     Perhaps  a  better  one. 

"And  now,"  he  resumed,  looking  round -with  smiles  tVukling 
in  his  eyes  and  playing  over  his  jolly  red  face,  "  a  Toast.  The 
health  of  Leonard — our  brave  lad  who  has  come  home  fi'om  the 
wars  with  medals  and  honours  which  make  us  all  proud  of  him.  It 
was  in  this  room,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  first  read  the  wars  of 
antiquity  told  in  heroic  verse.  It  was  here  that  your  ear  and 
your  heart  became  attuned  to  the  glorious  aspects  of  heroism, 
and  the  din  of  battle.  Remember,  when  you  have  some  of  your 
o^vn,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  putting  a  boy  thi'ough  the  good 
old  mill  of  Homer  and  Yirgil.  You  were  educated  by  me  for  your 
work,  not  by  cramming  yourself  with  a  bundle  of  scientific  facts, 
which  they  vrould  persuade  us  is  what  soldiers  want,  but  by  tho 
deeds  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  You  have  not 
forgotten  Diomede,  I  hope." 

^'  No,  sir,"  said  Leonard.  "  Nor  Saq^edon,  nor  the  cowardly 
Paris,  nor  Tui'nus,  nor  Nisus  and  Euryalus — nor  any  of  them. 
Who  can  forget  the  jolly  old  battles  ?  " 

"When  I  was  a  schoolboy,"  Mr.  Pontifex  said,  solemnly.  "I 
once  fought  a  battle  with  another  boy  in  which,  I  remember,  I  T\'as 
worsted,  o^ing  to  the  superior  strength  of  my  antagonist.  This 
breach  of  mles  was  subsequently  discovered  by  the  master  of  the 
school,  and  I  was  summoned  before  his  presence.  As  I  had 
nothing  to  say  in — ahem  ! — \'indication  of  the  offence,  I  wag 
instantly  condemned  to  be — ahem  ! — in  fact — birched  !  The — ' 
the  necessary  preliminaiies  having  been  perfonned,  they  proceeded 
to  search  for  the  rod,  an  instrument  which  was  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose under  vret  straw  in  the  garden.  When  this  had  been  found, 
I  sustained  a  most  fearfal  infliction." 

We  all  laughed  at  this  graphic  reminiscence  of  a  school  battle 
and  its  consequences,  and  Mr.  Broughton  bade  us  charge  our 
glasses  and  begin  the  '34.  Mr.  Pontifex  gi-ew  more  solemn  as 
well  as  paler  under  the  influence  of  the  port  as  the  evening  went 
on,  and  Mr.  Broughton  more  purple  in  the  face,  more  jolly,  and 
more  animated.  I  had  frequently  seen  this  opposite  effect  cf  wine 
upon  both  clerg}-men.  After  the  second  bottle,  the  wine  passed 
chiefly  from  one  to  the  other,  because  the  Captain  had  already 
exceedod  a  double  ration,  and  I;^cnard  was  moderate  in  his  iiba- 
tions. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Faath  9 
pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  world  generally,  on  those  who  know 
how  to  enjoy  life,  and  on  the  good  things  life  has  to  give.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  bottle,  and  his  face  was  a  deep  purjole, 
while  Mr.  Pontifex,  perfectly  white,  sat  'uifii  his  long  upper  lip 
gro^n  half  an  inch  longer,  and  the  solemnity  of  Rhadamanthua 
upon  his  brow. 

""WTiat  good  things  they  are,"  he  said,  enthusiastically,  "to 
those  fsw  who  know  how  to  cultivate  their  senses.  Wine  such  as 
this  ;  the  meats  and  fruits  which  come  in  their  season ;  music 
such  as  Laddy  here  can  play  ;  the  poetry  of  those  divine  men  who 
made  the  language  of  a  little  peninsula  survive  for  ever  to  fill  our 
hearfs  with  wonder  and  delight ;  the  beauty  of  women  to  take  us 
out  of  ourselves  when  we  are  young — you  have  been  in  love, 
Captain?" 

The  Captain  laughed. 

**Was  there  ever  a  sailor,"  he  asked,  "who  has  not  been  in 
love  ?  And  was  there  ever  a  lover  like  a  sailor  ?  "WTiat  does  the 
Bong  say  ?"     The  Captain  lifted  up  his  pipe. 

•''  'And  the  toast — for  'twas  Saturday  night — 

Some  sweetheart  or  wife  whom  he  loved  as  liis  life, 
Each  drank  and  he  wished  he  could  hail  her. 
But  the  standing  toast 
That  pleased  the  most 
"Was  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  the  ship  that  got-s, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.'** 

•*  And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor,"  echoed  Mr.  Broughton,  to 
his  colleague's  astonishment.  "  I  knew  you  had.  Captain.  Catch 
a  salt  neglecting  such  a  chance  of  completing  his  education.  It 
did  you  good— o-vra  that ;  and  it  did  me  good,  too,  after  the  fit 
was  over.     Come,  Pontilex,  your  wife  is  not  here.      CoLifess," 

Mr.  Pontifex  shook  his  head  veiy  solemnly,  and  made  answer 
with  many  parentheses. 

"It  is  a  sad — sad  reminiscence  of  an  ardent  and  perhaps  (in 
this  and  in  one  or  two  other  particulars  which  I  have  abeady  at 
various  times,  as  you  may  remember,  Johnnie,  in  the  course  c/ 
conversation  touched  upon)  ill-regulated  youth,  that  I  once 
imagined  myself — actually  in  Love" — he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  surprise — "with  a — a— in  fact — a  young  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who  vended  perfumes,  unless  my  memory  greatly 
deceives  me,  at  an  establishment  in  the  High " 

*'  Aiid  I  dare  say  it  was  a  v^ry  good  thing  fcr  you,"  rebirnod 
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t^'i  joviil  brother,  interrupting  the  further  particulars  of  this 
fi-i.our.  "It  was  for  me,  and  no  worse  for  the  girl  I  lovedf 
because  sh«  preferred  somebody  else,  and  married  him.  It  was 
an  education  for  us  all.  As  it  is  now,  Captain,  at  our  tima  of 
Life  we  may  say — 

*  *  Old  as  we  are,  for  ladies*  love  unfit, 
The  power  of  beauty  we  remember  yet.' 

And  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face,  like  that  of  Celia  Tprc^ll — olesa 
h-r ! — I  drink  this  glass  of  the  Forty-seven  to  her — is  like  the 
siiadow  of  a  rock  in  the  wilderness.  Age  has  its  pleasures ;  they 
are,  besides  the  drinking  of  good  port,  the  contemplation  of 
i)eautiful  women  and  active  youth.  We  have  lived — let  us  sit 
vIo'A-n  and  watch  those  who  are  Hving.  You,  Leonard  boy,"  he 
re^^umed  the  familiar  tone  of  our  old  tutor,  "  you  had  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me  five  years  ago,  that  you  would  rather  help 
to  make  history  than  to  write  it.  And  that  is  what  you  have 
been  doing  ever  since.  And  it  does  us  good — us  old  stagers,  to 
see  you  doing  it." 

Presently  he  became  more  serious,  and  spoke  fi'om  the  Chris- 
tian's point  of  view. 

A  Christian  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  race  is  nearly 
extinct  now.  But  he  had  his  uses,  and  many  were  his  viitues. 
When  I  read  Robert  Browning's  poem  of  "  I3ishop  Blougi-ams 
Apolog}',"  I  read  for  Blougi'am,  Broughton.  And  yet  he  only 
touched  that  Right  Reverend  Father  in  a  few  points.  Above  all, 
a  scholar ;  and  with  it,  a  kindly  heart,  a  simple  faith,  and  a 
robust,  full  nature  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  all  that  could 
be  got  from  life.  He  is  gone  now,  ^\•ith  his  purple  face,  his 
ohort  fat  figure,  and  his  dogmatic  sermons.  I  do  not  like  the 
present  man — who  is  earnest — so  well.  Nor  do  I  love  the 
fu!^piness  of  the  new  school. 

The  next  day  we  called  upon  Mrs.  Pontifex,  who  received 
Leonard  as  cordially  as  that  lady  could  make  a  gi-esting. 
Nothing  was  said  about  her  husband's  excesses  in  port  ':he 
prenous  evening.  She  said  that  news  had  reached  them  of 
Leonard's  happy  retm'u  ;  that  she  rejoiced  at  his  success,  which 
was  doubtless,  she  was  good  enough  to  say,  deserved,  though 
die  wished  it  had  been  in  more  Chi'istian  fields  ;  that  the  army 
was  a  bad  school  for  those  who  wished  to  be  serious  ;  and  that  ho 
must  specially  beware  of  that  inflation  which  prosperity  bringa 
cnon  the  heart.  Then  she  said  hospitably  that  she  proposed, 
fciter  consideration,  to  name  an    eaiiy   day,   for  tea.      Leonard 
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laughed  and  accepted,  leaving  the  day  open.  H£  always  laughcilt 
this  favom-ite  of  Fortune.  I  do  not  think  that  lestiYe  gathering 
ever  came  oflf,  owing  to  other  ciixumstances  which  interfered. 
The  Rev.  John  Pontifex,  who  was  present,  looking  pale,  and 
still  preserving  last  night's  solemnity,  followed  up  the  theme 
opened  by  his  wife,  giving  us  by  way  of  illustration  a  few 
personal  experiences,  with  copious  parentheses. 

"lobseiwed  the  same  dangerous  tendency,"  he  said,  ''when 
I  was  standing  for  my  degree  at  Oxford ;  on  which  occasion,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  though  I  now  hope,  having  been 
chastened" — he  looked  at  his  wife — "  mthout  pride,  I  greatly 
distinguished  myself" — he  got  a  fourth.  "I  was  treated,  it  is 
true,  by  the  examiners  with  gross  injustice,  being  requu'ed  to 
translate  passages  actu-\lly,  though  you  may  not  perhaps  credit 
the  disgraceful  circumstance,  fi'om  the  veiy  end  of  the  works 
both  of  Lucretius  and  Yirgil !  ! !  I  was  confi'onted,  in  fact, 
with  the  hardest  portions  of  those  authors."  Mr.  Pontifex  spoke 
with  great  bitterness,  and  in  the  finn  belief  that  Yirgil,  WTiting 
expressly  for  Academical  candidates,  contrived  his  books  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  graduated  exercises.  "And  in  spite  of  thia 
I  obtained  a  place  of  honom'able  distinction.  On  that  occasion, 
[  confess  with  repentance,  my  heart  was  greatly  puff-ed  up.  It 
is  an  event  to  look  back  upon  -oith  profound  Repentance.  I 
obseiwed  a  similar  temptation  to  pride,  when  I  dealt  my  Blow 
at  the  Papacy  in  fifty-three  theses.  A  copy  of  this  work  shall 
be  sent  to  you,  Leonard,  before  you  go  again  into  Popish  regions. 
I  heard,  indeed,  that  one  so-called  Father  (I  suppose  because 
he  has  no  sons) — a  Papistical  Priest — had  presumed  to  answer. 
He  said  he  was  an  enquirer.  So,  indeed,  am  I — but — but — 
he  is  a  scoundrel,  and  will  most  certainly,  some  day — at  least, 
I  fear  so — meet  with  his  deserts." 

This  seemed  cariying  the  odium  theologicum,  as  well  as  literary 
controversy,  a  httle  too  far.  Mr.  Pontifex  had  but  one  weapon, 
the  threat  of  his  one  punishment. 

Li  the  afternjon  of  what  Celia  called  "the  day  after,"  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  phrase  to  be  filled  up,  Leonard's  Colonel  called 
upon  us.  There  was  one  thing  remarkable  about  the  Captain, 
He  was  the  simplest  of  sailors — no  retii'ed  Bo's'n  could  be 
simpler — in  his  habits  of  thought,  his  speech,  and  his  way  oi 
life.  But  T^ith  an  officer  of  his  own  or  the  sister  service,  hia 
manner  changed  instinctively.  To  the  quiet  simplicity  of  his 
habitual  air  he  added  the  bearing  and  dignity  of  his  rank.  He 
was,  be  remembered  on  these  occasions,  a  Captain  in  th^  RoysJ 
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Navy,    and   the   carpet  of  liis   dining-room  became   a    quarter- 
deck. 

The  Colonel  came  to  say  great  things  of  Leonard,  and  said 
them,  Leonard  not  being  present. 

*'  He  was  observed  by  his  officers,  sir,  from  the  first.  Reported 
on  his  joining  at  his  depot  as  a  smart,  well-set-up  lad.  Found 
to  be  of  superior  rank  and  education  to  the  men.  Proved  himself 
excellent  at  di'ill.  Made  a  corporal  first  and  a  sergeant  shcrtly 
after.  And,  sir,  if  it  were  not  for  his  own  interests,  I  should  say  I 
wish  he  was  a  sergeant  still. 

"  You  have  heard  of  his  gallant  action,  I  suppose,"  he  went  on, 
"  Nothing  finer  ever  done.  Lord  Eaglan  sent  for  him,  sir.  He 
has  told  you  that,  I  dare  say.  But  he  did  not  tell  you  what  the 
chief  said  aften\-ards.  It  was  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  he 
would  have  knighted  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  regiment  since  the  first  day  he  joined  it.  We  are 
proud  of  him,  sir :  we  are  proud  of  him,  and  I  am  happy  in  being 
able,  this  day,  to  beat  up  your  quarters  and  tell  you  so." 

The  Captain  answered  simply.  He  said  that  Leonard  was 
always  a  brave  and  trustworthy  lad  .  that  for  his  own  part  he  had 
endeavoui'ed  to  make  the  boy  think  of  duty  before  all  things  :  that 
it  gave  him  unspeakable  pleasure  to  hear  what  the  Colonel  had 
said  and  to  know  that  it  was  the  truth  without  exaggeration :  that 
the  boy  was  still  young,  and,  as  yet,  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  I  felt  proud  of  the  Captain  as  he  made  his  little  speech, 
foil  of  dignity  and  good  feeling. 

"At  all  events,  he  owes  eveiything  to  you,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  And  now,  vdW  you  dine  with,  us  to-morrow,  you  and  Mr.  Pulaski  ? 
It  is  guestnight." 

The  Captain  accepted  for  both  of  us. 

''  I  should  like  to  ask,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  it  is  not  an  im- 
pertinent question — do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  Copleston 
jnding  out  something  of  his  family  ?  " 

*'  I  have  thought  of  it  more  than  once,"  the  Captain  replied. 
>"  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth ;  'nith  the  last  breath  she 
said  his  name  was  to  be  Leonard  Copleston,  'her  husband's  name.' 
It  is  not  a  veiy  common  name.  To  find  him  one  would  have  to 
consult  army  and  navy  lists  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  If  we 
found  him,  what  might  we  not  find  too  ?  Thalj  his  father  was  a 
scoundrel  is  certain  to  me,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boy's 
birth.  He  may  be  dead  ;  he  may  have  dishonoured  the  name  ;  ho 
may  be  unwilling  to  recognise  his  son — why  net  let  things  go  on 
ai  they  have  done,  without  further  trouble  ?      fhe  boy  bears  tb^ 
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Queen's  Commission ;    he   is  no  disgrace,  but   a  credit   to   hia 
regiment.     Let  us  remain  satisfied." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"I  shall  look  up  the  lists,"  he  said.  '*  Andiflfind  out  anything 
I  will  tell  you  first.  If  it  is  anything  calculated  to  do  Copleston 
harm,  we  will  keep  it  to  ourselves." 

Guest-night  at  the  Hundred- and- Twentieth.  The  tables  covered 
with  the  regimental  pla.e,  and  crowded  with  oflScers.  The  Colonel 
v^^as  our  old  Captain  on  the  right,  his  own  guest.  I  sit  beside 
Leonard.  The  band  is  playing.  There  is  a  full  assemblage.  The 
younger  officers  are  full  of  life  and  spirits.  ^\Tiat  is  it  like — this 
world  I  have  never  seen  till  to-night — this  world  of  animal  spirits, 
laughter,  and  careless  fun  ?  I  look  about  me  dreamily.  This, 
then,  I  think  was  the  kind  of  life  led  by  my  father,  Roman  Pulaski, 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  before  Nicholas  exchanged  it  for  the 
Siberian  mines.  It  must  be  pleasant  for  awhile.  These  young 
fellows  are  neither  creating,  like  artists ;  nor  criticising,  like 
scholars ;  nor  working  for  money,  like  professional  men ;  nor 
selling  their  mt  and  spirits,  like  authors  ;  nor  contriving  schemes 
for  making  money,  like  merchants  ;  they  are  simply  living  to  enjoy 
things.  They  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  India :  a  few  of 
them — very  few,  alas  ; — had  a  hard  time  in  the  Crimea  ;  now  they 
are  back  to  garrison  and  English  life,  and  they  are  rejoicing  as 
heartily  as  they  fought. 

They  tell  me  that  the  officer  of  to-day  is  scientific,  and  plays 
Kriegspiel.  I  am  sui^e  he  is  not  braver,  more  genial,  kindlier,  or 
more  generous  than  Leonard's  brothers  in  arms  of  twenty  years  ago. 
I  dare  say,  even  in  those  brainless  times,  even  among  the  jovial 
faces  around  that  mess  table,  there  were  some  who  cared  about 
their  profession,  had  strategic  genius,  and  studied  the  art  of  war. 
At  least  one  did.  Eveiwbody  challenges  the  Captain.  He  was 
Copleston's  guardian.  Eveiwbody  knows  all  about  him.  Then 
they  challenged  me,  and  had  I  di'ained  all  the  bumpers  they  came 
offering  me,  my  course  at  that  table  would  have  been  brief  indeed, 

"  Gentlemen,  '  The  Queen  !  '  " 

It  is  the  President,  and  then  we  fall  into  general  talk. 

'WTiat  sort  of  mess  would  that  be  into  which  Wassielewski  was 
going  to  introduce  me  ?  A  mess  of  peasants  sitting  round  a  fire 
of  sticks  in  a  forest.  Instead  of  the  Queen's  health  we  should 
di'ink  to  Poland,  instead  of  claret  we  should  have  water,  instead 
of  a  circle  of  faces  in  which  the  enjo^Tnent  of  life — the  mere  fact 
of  living — was  the  prevailing  feature,  I  should  see  round  me 
every.vbere  the  grim  and  earnest  faces  of  those  who  were  Wking 
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for^-aril  sadly  to  defeat  and  death.  I  suppose  wlien  a  man  is  going 
to  bo  martjTed  he  goes  to  meet  his  doom  with  a  certain  exaltatiuu 
which  enables  him  to  pass  through  the  agony  of  death  with  heroic 
mien.  The  most  disagreeable  part  about  it  must  be  tho  steady 
looking  forward  to  the  supreme  moment. 

"Dreamer,  whispered  Leonard,  "where  are  your  thoughts?" 

"  I  was  thinking  what  sort  of  a  regimental  mess  I  should  fiu^ 
in  Poland,"  I  replied,  forgetting  that  Leonard  knew  nothing. 

"  ^Tiat  mess  ?  Poland  ?  "  he  asked.  "  AMiat  have  you  tij  io 
with  Poland  now  ?  " 

I  told  him  in  a  few  words.  It  was  not  the  place  or  the  dme 
after  dinner  at  a  regimental  mess  to  go  into  any  heroics.  Besides, 
I  felt  none — only  a  sad  despondency  at  the  necessity  which  was 
going  to  drag  into  the  trouble  oje  who  had  such  small  stomach  for 
the  fight. 

Leonard  was  aghast. 

"  The  thing  is  absurd,  Laddy,  ridiculous.     You  must  not  go." 

"  I  have  pledged  my  word,"  I  said,  "  and  I  must.  You  would 
not  have  me  break  old  Wassielewski's  heart  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  must  be  a  tough  old  heart  by  this  time. 
But  I  would  rather  break  that  than  let  him  break  your  head.  We 
will  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  old  boy.  ^^^lat  with  Colia's  troubles 
and  yours,  it  seems  as  if  we  shall  have  our  hands  fall  for  awhile. 
Pray,  has  the  Captain,  by  accident,  got  any  secret  sorrow  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  laughing.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  calm 
way  in  which  Leonard  faced  diflficulties. 

"He  is  not  engaged  to  Mrs.  Jeram,  I  hope,  or  has  not  con- 
tracted a  secret  marriage  with  his  cook  ?  He's  not  going  to  be 
tiied  by  court-martial  for  intoxication,  is  he  ?  Really,  Laddy,  you 
have  given  me  a  shock.     Are  you  siu'e  there  is  no  more  behind  ?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Good.  There  is  going  to  be  a  move.  We  will  get  a^vay 
early.  I  will  go  and  see  this  fire-eater,  and  appeal  to  his  comraou 
sense." 

It  >  as  twelve,  however,  before  we  escaped  the  kindly  hos- 
pitalities of  the  mess,  and  the  Captain  came  away  amid  a  storm  of 
invitations  to  dine  with  them  again.  He  accepted  them  all,  in 
great  good  spiiits,  and  became  a  sort  of  privileged  person  in  the 
barracks  so  long  as  that  regiment  stayed  in  the  place,  dividing  his 
time  m  the  afternoon  between  the  officers  and  the  boys  at  play. 
When  the  regiment  was  ordered  away  he  returned  entirely  to  the 
bojs. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AN    APPEAL    TO    COISIMOX    SENSE, 

*'  Ws  v-ill  appeal,"  said  Leonard,  *'  to  the  man's  cominoL  eensfi 
first.     The  thing  is  ahsui'd  and  preposterous." 

He  did  make  that  appeal  to  Wassielewski,  and  as  it  was  a  com- 
plete failui'e,  I  suppose  the  old  conspirator  had  no  common  sense. 

He  called  in  the  morning  at  his  lodgings,  that  one  room  which  1 
have  described,  where  the  old  man  told  me  my  own  story  in  all  its 
hideous  details,  sparing  nothing.  The  Pole  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  the  map  of  Poland  in  his  hand,  preparing  for  the  campaign. 
Long  lists  and  estimates  lay  beside  him,  -uith  which  he  was  esti- 
mating the  progress  and  dui-ation  of  the  straggle.  •  The  longer  the 
reyolt,  the  more  lives  sacrificed,  the  greater  the  exasperation  and 
cruelties  of  the  Muscovs,  the  better  for  Poland.  Tears  of  women, 
he  used  to  say  in  his  grim  way,  and  blood  of  men  together  fructify 
the  soil,  so  that  it  produces  heroes. 

At  sight  of  a  stranger  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  clutched  his 
papers. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,"  said  Leonard. 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  the  old  man,  gazing  keenly  and  suspiciously 
into  his  face.  Spies  and  police  assume  so  many  forms  that  they 
might  even  be  looked  for  beneath  the  guise  of  a  young  English- 
man.     "  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Leonard  Copleston.  I  am  the  old  friend  oi 
Ladislas  Pulaski.     One  of  his  only  friends." 

"He  has  many,"  said  Wassielewski.  "Friends  in  his  o^n] 
oonritry." 

"  Friends  who  -ftill  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own  parposes,  and 
lead  him,  if  they  got  their  OT\-n  mil,  to  death.  I  am  one  of  the 
friends  who  want  him  to  live.'" 

Wassielewski  made  no  reply  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  seemed  to  recollect. 

"  I  know  you  now,"  he  said.  "  You  went  away  to  seek  youi 
fortune.  You  used  to  come  to  our  barrack  and  learn  things.  The 
Poles  were  good  to  you  then." 

"  Some  of  your  people  taught  me  French  and  Ptussian,  riding, 
fencing,  all  sorts  of  usefal  things.     I  am  gi-ateful  to  them." 

"  And  your  fortune — it  is  found  ?" 

"Yes;  I  am  an  ofl&cer  in  the  army;  I  have  been  in  the  Crimea." 

The  old  man's  face  brightened. 

"  Aha  !  you  fought  the  Muscovite.     We  wers  watching,  hoping 
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to  fight  liim  too,  but  our  chance  never  came.    Why — why  did  yoa 
not  make  a  demonstration  in  Poland?" 

*'  We  did  what  we  could,  and  we  got  the  best  of  it. 

The  Pole  sighed.  Then  he  resumed  his  suspicious  lcx)k* 
"  ^Tiy  do  you  come  to  see  me  ?  Can  I  fiddle  for  you  ?  I  can 
march  before  troops  of  your  men  pla}-ing  a  hornpipe.  What  else 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  Ah  !  I  see— I  see,"  his  face  assumed  a  look 
of  cunning.  "You  are  a  friend  of  Ladislas  Pulaski,  and  you  come 
here  to  persuade  me  not  to  take  him.  That  is  too  late.  He  has 
pledged  himself,  and  he  must  keep  his  word.  Say  what  yoa  have 
to  say,  and  leave  me.     I  have  much  to  think  of." 

"  ^Miat  I  have  to  say  is  short.  It  is  absurd  to  di-ag  into  the 
meshes  of  your  conspiracy  a  man  Hke  Ladislas,  the  most  peaceful, 
the  most  unpractical,  the  most  di'eamy  of  men.  Even  now,  when 
you  half-maddened  him  with  some  horrible  story  of  death  and  tor- 
tui'e,  his  sympathies  are  only  half  -s^ith  you.  He  cannot  speak 
Pohsh ;  he  is  a  quiet  Enghsh  musician,  as  unfit  for  a  campaign  as 
any  girl.  "WTiy  do  you  seek  to  take  away  his  life  ?  ^\Tiat  eai-thly 
good  can  his  death  do  to  Poland '?" 

"  He  is  a  Pulaski.  That  is  why  he  must  come  ^-ith  us.  His 
father,  Pioman  Pulaski,  dragged  out  ten  years  of  miseiT  in  a 
Siberian  mine,     Ladislas  must  strike  a  blow  to  revenge  him. 

*'  Eevenge  !  revenge  I"  Leonard  cried  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  young  gentleman,"  Wassielevrski  rose  to  his  fall  height, 
looking  something  like  an  eagle.  "  Revenge  !  That  is  the  word. 
For  eveiy  cruel  and  treacherous  murder  there  shall  be  revenge 
fall  and  substantial.  Did  Ladislas  tell  you  the  story  of  hia 
father?" 

"No,  not  yet." 

"  That  is  not  well.  His  mother,  too,  was  murdered  when  the 
llussians  stole  her  boy,  and  she  ran  after  the  carts  through  the 
\\-inter  snow,  bareheaded,  cr^'ing  and  imploiing  for  her  child  tiH 
she  could  ran  no  longer,  and  so  fell  down  and  died.  Did  Ladiilas 
tell  you  of  his  mother  ?" 

"No." 

"It  is  not  well.  Ladislas  should  tell  evei^body  these  things. 
He  should  repeat  them  to  himself  twice  a  day ;  he  should  never  let 
them  gi  out  of  his  brain." 

"  Why  did  you  distui'b  the  current  of  his  peaceful  life  -^"ith  the 
Btory." 

"  To  fire  his  blood  ;  to  quisken  his  sluggish  pulse.  The  boy  is 
a  dreamer.     I  would  spur  him  into  action." 

"  You  cannot  do  that.     But  you  might  spur  him  into  iradneBft. 
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What  is  the  use  of  filling  his  thoughts  with  revenge  which  can  Dnlj 
be  dreamed  of?" 

"Only  be  dreamed  of!"  "Wassielewski  cried,  almost  with  a 
shriek.  "Why,  man,  I  have  dreamed  of  revenge  for  twerv+y  years 
and  more.  Only  be  dreamed  of?  Why,  we  shall  put  the  revengo 
into  action  at  once.  Do  j^ou  hear  ? — at  once — next  week.  Wo 
start  next  week — we — but  you  are  an  Englishman,"  he  stopped 
shoi-t,  "  and  you  would  not  betray  me." 

"  1  betray  no  one.     But  Ladislas  shall  not  go  with  you." 

"  I  say  he  shall,"  Wassielewski  replied  calmly.  "  I  have  per- 
suaded him.  He  is  expected.  Revenge  !  Yes  ;  a  long  scourge 
from  generation  to  generation." 

"  An  unwoi-thy  thing  to  seek.  I  thought  you  Poles  were 
patriots." 

"  It  is  because  we  are  patriots  that  we  seek  revenge.  How 
easy  it  is  for  you  English,  who  have  no  wi'ongs  to  remember,  to 
talk  wifh  contempt  of  revenge.  ^Miat  do  you  know  of  backs 
scarred  and  seamed  with  Russian  sticks  ?  "What  murdered  sons 
have  you  for  the  women  to  lament  ?  What  broken  promises, 
ruined  homes,  outraged  hearths,  secret  wrongs,  and  brutal  im- 
prisonments ?  Go,  sir  ;  leave  me  alone  Tsith  my  plans  ;  and  talk 
to  no  Pole  about  lining  in  peace." 

**  He  is  defoiTued." 

"  So  much  the  better.  All  the  Pulaskis  for  centuries  have  been 
tall  and  straight.  Who  crippled  the  boy?  The  Russians.  Let 
the  people  see  his  round  back  and  hear  his  stoiy." 

"  He  is  weak ;  he  cannot  march  ;  he  cannot  even  cany  a  gun." 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  strong  enough  to  cany  a  rifle,  and  use  it,  too." 

"  He  is  a  dreamer.     Let  him  di'eam  away  his  life  in  peace." 

"  He  may  dream,  if  he  likes — in  the  next  world,"  said  the  con- 
spirator, grimly.  "Poland  claims  all  her  sons — di-eamers,  and 
[)oets,  and  all.  This  is  a  levee  en  masse,  a  universal  conscrij> 
tion,  which  knows  of  no  exceptions.  He  must  join  the  rest,  and 
march  to  meet  his  fate.  Shall  a  son  of  Roman  Pulaski  stay  ia 
incrlorious  exile  while  the  Poles  are  rising  aefain  ?" 

Leonard  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  It  is  madness.     Man,  it  is  mm-der." 

Wassielewski  sighed  and  sat  down — he  had  been  walking  up 
&nd  do-wn  the  room.  Resting  one  hand  upon  his  papers,  he  looked 
up  sorrov  fully  at  Leonard,  speaking  in  low  tones  of  comdction  and 
with  softened  eyes. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  said  to  myself  a  thousand  times.  Ladislas 
is  not  a  soldier  :  let  him  live.    I  say  it  still,  in  the  day-time.    But 
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ftt  nigbt,  when  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  moonlight,  I  sometimes  see 
the  form  of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Claudia.  She  is  in  white,  an<i 
she  points  to  Poland.  Her  face  is  not  sad  but  joyous,  Perhans 
that  is  because  she  is  going  to  have  her  son  again,  in  Heaven — 
after  the  Russians  have  killed  him.  I  asked  her,  once,  because  I 
wished  to  save  the  boy,  if  he  should  go.  She  smiled  and  poir.ted 
her  linger  still.  After  that,  I  knew.  She  wants  to  have  him  with 
her." 

"  That  was  a  dream  of  the  night,  "Wassielewski." 

"  No — no,"  he  shook  his  head  and  laughed  ;  *•  I  am  not  to  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  a  dream.  Why,  I  should  be  mad  indeed  if 
I  were  to  take  the  injunctions  of  my  dear  and  long-lost  mistress  to 
be  a  dream." 

"  People  are  sometimes  deceived,"  said  Leonard,  *'  by  the  very 
force  of  their  thoughts — by  illusions  of  the  brain — by  fancies ' 

"  It  seems  a  cniel  thing,"  Wassielewski  went  on,  unheeding, 
*'  but  it  cannot  be  cruel  if  his  mother  orders  itc  The  boy  must 
come  with  me  :  he  must  join  the  villagers :  he  must  leam  their 
language — if  he  has  time  :  march  with  them  :  eat  with  them  :  and 
carry  his  life  in  his  hand  until  Death  comes  for  him.  It  will  be 
bad  for  him  at  first,  but  he  will  grow  stronger,  and  then  he  will 
feel  the  battle  fever,  so  that  when  I  am  killed  he  will  be  better  able 
to  protect  himself.  And  perhaps  he  will  escape — a  good  manj 
Poles  have  escaped.  Then  you  will  have  him  back  again.  But  1 
do  not  think  he  will,  because  in  the  night  I  see  visions  of  battles 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  and  I  never  see  him  among 
them,  even  myself." 

'*  Poor  Wassielewski,"  said  Leonard,  touched  with  his  fanatic 
simplicity. 

"  He  is  a  good  lad,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "I  loved  him  first 
for  his  mother's  sake,  but  learned  to  love  him  for  his  own.  He 
Las  a  tender  soul,  like  a  woman's,  and  a  face  like  a  girl's.  We 
shall  have  to  accustom  him  to  scenes  that  he  knows  nothing  of. 
We  do  not  make  war  in  Poland  with  kid  gloves.  We  kill  and  are 
killed  :  we  shoot  and  are  shot :  we  use  every  w^eapon  that  we  can 
find  and  call  it  lawful.  We  slaughter  every  Muscov  who  falls 
into  our  hands,  and  we  expect  to  be  slaughtered  ourselves.  Ir,  is 
war  to  the  knife  between  us,  and  the  Poles  are  always  on  the  losing 
eide." 

"  Then  why  make  these  mad  attempts  at  insurrection  ?" 

"  Because  the  time  has  come  round  again.  Once  in  evert 
generation,  sometimes  twice,  that  time  comes  round.  Now  it  it 
npon  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  move.     You  wish  to  sare  your  friend« 
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It  is  too  late  ;  his  name  is  here,  upon  the  roll  of  those  who  dare 
to  die." 

"  Why,"  said  Leonard,  "  you  are  a  worse  dreamer  than  poor 
Ladislas.  On  whose  head  will  the  guilt  of  all  this  bloodshed  lioj 
except  on  yours  and  the  madmen  among  whom  you  work  ?  " 

Yv^assielewski  shook  his  head. 

''  The  Clime  be  on  the  head  of  the  Czar.  Eebellion  is  my  life. 
I  think  of  it  all  day,  and  di'eam  of  it  all  night.  By  long  tl- inking 
you  come  to  leani  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  They  whisper  to  me, 
these  voices  of  the  silent  night,  '  What  we  died  for,  you  must  die 
for  ;  what  we  suffered  for,  you  must  suffer  for  ;  the  soil  of  Poland 
is  rank  with  the  blood  of  her  martyrs.  Do  you,  too,  with  the  rest, 
take  the  musket,  and  go  to  lie  in  that  sacred  earth.'  They 
have  chosen  me,  the  noble  dead ;  they  have  elected  me  to  joiQ  in 
their  fellowship.  Ladislas  shall  sit  beside  me  T^ith  them.  I  have 
spoken." 

He  finished,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  and  Leonard  came  away  disheartened. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Ladislas,"  he  said.  "The  man  is  mad  ^\-ith  long 
brooding  over  his  wrongs.  I  have  never  been  much  in  the  con- 
spii-acy  and  rebellion  line,  but  now  I  understand  what  a  conspirator 
is  like  in  private  life,  and  I  don't  like  him.  When  I  read  hence« 
forth  of  Guy  Fawkes,  Damiens,  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  their  way  of  thinking,  I  shall  always  remember  old 
Yrassielewski,  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  his  overhanging  eyebrows, 
that  far-off  look  of  his,  and  the  calm  way  in  which  he  contemplates 
being  killed.  Even  Havelock  and  his  saints  never  marched  to 
death  mth  greater  composure.  And  killed  he  certainly  will  be, 
wth  all  the  madmen  who  go  with  him." 

"  I  must  go  with  him,  Leonard.  I  have  promised.  I  am 
pledged." 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  replied. 

The  vague  words  brought  a  little  hope  to  my  soul.  The  thir&S 
for  revenge,  alien  to  my  nature,  was  gone  now,  despite  the  burning 
wrongs,  the  shameful  and  horrible  histoiy  which  the  old  man  had 
told  me.  I  looked  forward  \p^th  unutterable  disgust  to  a  campaign 
among  Polish  rebels.     I  was  indeed  an  iin worthy  son  of  Polled. 
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A   DIPLOMATIST. 

It  wag  nofc  with  any  view  of  appealing  to  Herr  Ramner's  generosity 
tnat  Leonard  called  upon  him.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  went  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  this  alien  would  appear  to  him,  seen  in 
the  light  of  extended  experience.  And  he  avoided  all  reference  to 
Celia.  It  was  in  the  forenoon  that  he  went.  The  German  was 
Bitting  at  his  piano  playing  snatches  of  sentimental  ditties  and 
students'  songs  with  a  pipe  in  his  lips,  which  he  occasionally  put 
down  to  warble  something  in  French  or  German  about  Marietta 
remembering  Lindor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  or  "  How  Love  sur- 
vives Absence,"  "  How  Hard  it  is  for  Friends  to  Part."  His  love 
for  music  never  carried  him  beyond  the  ballad  stage,  and  all  the 
things  he  played  were  reminiscences  of  some  time  spent  among 
students  or  young  officers  at  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  or  Paris. 

He  got  up — big,  massive,  imposing — and  greeted  his  visitor 
cordially. 

"Who  comes  to  see  me,  drinks  with  me,"  he  said,  hospitably, 
"  always  excepting  Ladislas  Pulaski,  who  drinks  with  no  one. 
Sit  down,  Captain  Copleston.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  early. 

That  shows  that  you  are  going  to  talk.     So — a  cigar Lieb^ 

fraumilch — and  good — so.  When  Fortune  means  most  kindly  to 
a  man,  she  makes  him  a  soldier.     I  congratulate  you." 

*'  You  have  served  yourself?  " 

*'  I  have — in  Austrian  cavaliy.  I  had  an  accident,  and  could 
ride  no  more.     That  is  why  I  abandoned  my  career." 

"Ah!"  said  Leonard,  thoughtfully,  "I  knew  you  had  been  a 
soldier.     One  never  quite  loses  the  reminiscences  of  drill." 

They  went  on  talking  in  idle  fashion. 

"  And  you  still  keep  up  the  same  interest  in  the  Poles,  Herr 
^iiumer  ?  " 

"  Poles  ?  "     He  started.     "  What  interest  ?  " 

*'  ^Yhen  last  I  saw  you,  I  was  learning  French  at  the  Polish 
Barrack,  and  you  used  to  ask  me  about  them — you  remember." 

"Ah  ! — Yes. — So. — Yes.  I  remember  perfectly.  The  poor  Poles. 
But  they  are  all  gone  now,  except  one  or  two,  and  I  had  forgotten 
them." 

"  Wassielewski  remains.     You  know  him  ?  " 

"Byname;  Ladislas  talks  about  him."  This  was  not  true. 
"  He  is  the  irreconcilable  Pole — the  ideal  Pole.  A  h:irm]ess 
enthusiast." 
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**  Enthusiast,  perhaps.    Hannless,  no." 

**  There  are  plenty  like  him  about  the  world,"  said  the  GeriLan, 
quietly.  *'  They  seldom  do  mischief.  They  are  in  London> 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Stamboul.  They  are  even  in  Moscow.  Let 
them  conspire." 

"  No  mischief!  "  Leonard  echoed.  *'  The  Russians  prevent  thit 
by  their  Becret  service,  I  suppose."  He  looked  at  his  fiiend 
steadily.  **  We  know  by  Crimean  experience  how  well  that  is  con- 
ducted. Why — they  had  a  Russian  spy,  disguised  as  a  German 
ail  th-'ough  the  war,  in  our  ot\ii  London  War  Office.  But  that 
ycu  have  heard,  of  course." 

Herr  Raumer  laughed. 

' '  It  was  very  neatly  done.  Any  other  but  the  English  would 
nave  foreseen  a  Russian  war,  and  taken  care  that  some  of  their 
officers  learned  Russian." 

"  At  all  events,  we  get  on,  somehow." 

'*  Yes  ;  because  you  have  a  good  geographical  position  ;  because 
you  have  money  ;  and  because  you  have  the  most  wonderful  luck. 
Wait  till  Russia  gets  Stamboul." 

''  When  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  And  commands  the  Yalley  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  very 
clever  of  you  to  make  of  Moklavda  and  Wallachia  an  independent 
Btate ;  but  who  is  to  guard  it  ?  Suppose  a  time  were  to  come 
;w^hen  Austria — she  is  always  Austria  the  Unready — was  fettered 
with  diplomatic  chains,  when  France  either  would  not  or  could 
not  interfere  in  the  Eastern  Question,  what  is  to  prevent  Russia 
from  marching  across  the  fi'ontier  of  your  Roumania  ?  Treaties  ? 
Why  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  broken 
treaties.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  try  for  Asia,  from  the  Levant  to 
Pekin.  Of  course  that  -uill  include  Afghanistan.  Then  she  will 
try  for  India,  and  win  it  by  force  of  numbers.  Where  will  your 
greatness  be  then  ?  " 

"  We  have  fought  her  before,  and  we  will  fight  her  again." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  you  can  fight,  you  English.  Perhaps  you  can  fight 
better  than  any  other  people.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  do  -Rith  a 
hundred  soldiers  what  Russia  wants  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
accompHsh.  But  you  have  only  that  hundred,  and  Russia' has 
oenind  her  hundi'ed  and  twenty  ten  times  a  hundi^ed  and  twentv 
more.  You  are  commercially  great  because  London  has  taken 
the  place  which  the  Constantinople  of  the  future  will  hold,  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  world.  Y^'ou  have  a  great  fleet.  Yoa 
will  lose  your  great  empire  because  you  will  not  have  a  great  army. 
England  will  become  less  formidable  as  armies  grow  gr-Anter.     \1 
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yt5n  ?visli  to  preserve  tlie  poAver  of  England,  make  every  Fnglisli 
maa  a  soldier." 

*'  That  will  never  be,'*  said  Leonard. 

•*  Then  the  days  of  England's  supremacy  are  done." 

He  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  refilled  it  slowly,  and  lit 
up  again. 

"It  is  by  her  secret  service  which  you  despise  that  Russia 
defends  herself,  and  steadily  advances.  She  throws  out  her  secret 
agents  to  watch,  report,  and,  if  necessary,  make  mischief.  They 
are  the  irregular  cavahy  of  politics.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
mercliants  or  scientific  explorers,  sometimes  th«y  are  disguised  as 
missionaries,  sometimes  they  are  the  ministers  and  rulers  of  the 
coun'ry,  corrupted  by  Russian  gold  or  flattered  with  Russian  skill. 
Rushia  makes  no  move  till  she  has  felt  her  way.  Persia  will  be 
hers  when  the  last  relic  of  British  influence  has  been  bought  out  or 
wheedled  out,  or  when  Russian  counsels  have  been  able,  un- 
molested, to  bring  the  country  into  a  fit  condition  for  Russian 
occupation." 

"  I  suppose  that  Russian  influences  are  already  at  work  in  Eng- 
land itself '? " 

"Not  3'et,"  said  Herr  Raumer,  laughing.  "  The  conquest  of 
England  would  cost  too  much.  But  Russian  influences  are  al- 
ready at  work  against  British  interests,  wherever  they  can  be  met 
and  injured.  You  have  no  enemy  in  the  world  except  Russia. 
Not  France,  which  changes  her  policy  as  she  changes  her  Govern- 
ment, once  in  every  generation.  Not  America,  which  is  a  peaceful 
countiy,  and  more  afraid  of  war  than  England.  The  enemy  ot 
England,  the  persistent  and  ever  watchful  enemy  oi  England,  is 
Russia,  because  it  is  England  alone,  at  present,  that  can  keep  Russia 
£rom  Constantniople." 

"  Well,  you  have  forev^amed  us,  at  all  events." 
"Forewarned  is  nothing.  You  may  forewarn  a  consunptijre 
man  that  he  will  sufi"er  in  the  lungs.  That  will  not  prevc-nt  the 
disease.  You  will  go  on  in  England,  as  you  always  do,  learning 
nothing,  preparing  for  nothing,  acting  always  as  if  3-ou  had  to  do 
with  men  who  tell  the  truth.  Could  any  countiy  be  more  stupid  ?  " 
"  "WTiy,"  asked  Leonard,  "  should  not  nations  be  as  honest 
^s  men  ?  " 

"  So  they  are,'  he  replied,  "  only  you  Englishmen  will  persist 
in  supposing  that  men  are  not  liars.  An  English  gentleman,  I 
will  admit,  always  speaks  the  truth.  At  least,  he  has  been  taught 
to  do  so,  and  it  comes  natural  to  him.  But  a  common  English- 
:iian  does  not.     The  man  who  sells  things  to  you  lies  habitually, 
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in  order  to  make  his  profit — lies  like  a  Syrian,  go^s  to  cturct  cs 
Sundays,  and  thinks  he  is  a  Christian.  An  American,  I  suppo/Se, 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  an  Englishman,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  an  Irish  Catholic.  I  believe  that  Datchmen, 
T)anes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians — small  nations  without  ambition 
—have  a  singular  preference  for  the  truth.  But  all  other  nations 
lie.  I  am  a  German,  and  I  state  that  unblushingly.  Those  get 
on  best  who  lie  hardest." 

"  Suppose  that  one  here  and  there  vrere  to  speak  the 
truth?" 

"It  would  do  him  no  gDod,  because  he  would  not  be  believca, 
tmless  he  were  an  Englishman.  Diplomacy  is  a  game  in  which 
no  one  believes  any  one  else.  The  truth  lies  behind  the  words — 
somewhere.  It  is  our  business — I  mean  the  business  of  diplo- 
matists— to  find  it  out.  First,  you  have  the  actual  assurance  ol 
the  Czar,  we  will  say,  conveyed  by  his  ambassador.  Of  course  no 
one,  except,  perhaps,  an  Enghsh  newspaper,  pretends  for  a 
moment  to  believe  a  pacific  assurance.  You  receive  it,  and  you 
try  to  find  out  what  Russia  is  actually  doing,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  important.  If  you  find  that  out,  and  are  able  to  watch  the 
movements  of  other  Powers,  you  have  a  chance  of  understanding 
the  ti-uth. 

"  Eveiything  stated  openly  is  stated  ^vlth  intention  to  deceive. 
That  is  the  first  rule  in  diplomacy.  All  friendly  assui'ances  must 
be  received  with  suspicion.  That  is  the  second  rule.  Tho 
statement  of  disinterested  action  which  is  always  made  is,  of 
course,  received  with  derision.  No  nation  is  disinterested,  except, 
somt^times,  England.  There  has  not  been  a  disinterested  action 
done  by  any  single  nation  since  the  world  began,  save  only  one  c> 
two  done  by  England.  I  gi'ant  you  that.  Statesmanship  means 
lying  for  the  good  of  your  countiw,  and  there  is  a  regular  method 
which  is  known  and  adopted  eveiywhere.  Except  to  the  ignorant 
peo})le,  it  means  nothing,  and  imposes  on  no  one." 

'*  Why  not  start  fair  again  all  round,  and  speak  the  trath  ?  " 
' '  What  ?  and  spoil  the  game  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  We  have  our 
^{lle  fictions  in  society,  why  not  in  diplomacy  also  ?  I  do  not 
want,  as  I  once  told  Ladislas  Pulaski,  to  live  in  a  world  gone 
good.  It  would  be  tedious  to  me,  that  kind  of  world.  And,  at 
my  age,  I  cannot  unlearn  things.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  have 
always  gone  on — one  nation  trsing  to  cheat  eveiT  other — ambassa- 
dors Inug — secret  service  reduced  to  one  of  the  fine  arts — and 
let  us  watch  the  splendid  spectacle,  unequalled  in  history,  of  a 
nation  folj'^wing  a  line  of  policy  fi'om  generation  to  gene^ra'ion, 
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beaten  at  one  point  and  cai-rying  it  forward  it  another — always 
advancing,  always  aided  evennivliere  by  a  swarm  of  secret  agents.* 

Afterwards  repeating  the  conversation  to  me, — 

"  The  man,"  said  Leonard,  "  is  a  Russian  agent  himself.  I  am 
cei*tain  of  it.  Xo  German  ever  talked  English  so  well :  he  has 
the  best  Eussian  manner :  he  is  ruse,  polished,  and  utterly  cynic- 
ally h-ank,  nnsci-upulous,  like  all  the  people  connected  with  the 
Russian  Government.  He  has  an  impoi-tant  mission  here,  no 
doubt,  and  must  have  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  dmiug 
all  these  years.  I  wonder  what  his  name  is,  and  what  his  reaJ 
rank  in  the  poHce." 

"  You  are  only  guessing,  Leonard." 

"  Perhaps,  but  I  am  sui-e,  sll  the  same.  !M\  deai  boy,  I  know 
them.  There  were  Russian  papers  on  the  tabic,  too.  I  saw  the 
Golos,  of  Moscow,  among  others.  He  is  no  more  a  German  than 
you  or  I.  '  Served  in  the  Austi'ian  calvary.'  '  Fudge  and  flap- 
doodle ! '  as  Mrs.  Pontifex  says.  Cuiious,  to  see  the  patronising 
way  in  which  he  talked.  I  am  only  a  young  officer  of  that  stupid 
nation  where  diplomatists  speak  the  trath.  I  should  like  to 
checkmate  our  fiiend  on  his  own  gi'ound." 

"But— CeHa?" 

"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  Ceha  be  handed  over  to  a 
Russian  spy?  "  he  asked,  gi-andly.  "A  Russian  officer  would  be 
a  different  thing.  There  are  splendid  fellows  among  them.  But 
a  spy?  Pah  !  The  thought  makes  me  ill.  Besides,  Laddy,"  he 
laughed,  "  I  don't  think  we  will  let  Celia  go  out  of  England  at  aiJ. 
She  is  too  good  for  anv  but  an  EngUshman." 
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I  HE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

I  was  sitting  in  Leonard's  quaiiers  two  days  afterwards,  idling  the 
time  with  him,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  familiar  figui'e  walking 
slowly  across  the  burrack  yard.  It  was  that  of  Mr  Ferdinand 
Brambler.  I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  family  for  some  time, 
ha.mg  been  entirely  occupied  with  Ceha,  Leonard,  and  my  Pohsh 
Bchemes.  He  bore  himself  with  quite  his  old  solemnity,  but  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  which  showed  change  and  decay — a 
kind  of  mouldiness.  As  he  di'ew  nearer  it  became  too  evident 
that  his  outer  garments  were  much  the  worse  for  wear,  his  boots 
down  at  heel,  and  his  whole  appearance  pinched  and  himgry. 
Things  must  have  been  going  badiy  with  the  children.     Mv  heart 
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smote  me  for  neglecting  the  Bramblers.  "Were  all  of  iliem, 
including  my  poor  little  bright-eyed  Forty-four,  in  the  same 
hungry  and  dilapidated  condition  ? 

He  made  straight  for  Leonard's  quarters^  and,  coming  in  out  of 
the  broad  sunlight,  did  not  at  first  see  me. 

*'  Captain  Copleston?  "  he  asked  timidly. 

"I  am  Cai^tain  Copleston,"  said  Leonard,  *'^^^latcan  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

''Sir,"  said  the  great  Ferdinand,  dra\ving  himsqJf  up,  •*  1 
introduce  myself  as  representing  the  Fourth  Estate.  I  am  the 
Printing  Press." 

"  You  don't  look  like  one,"  replied  Leonard  flippantly.  "  But 
go  on." 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Ferdinand  ?  "  I  asked,  jumping  up 
ftnd  shaking  hands  with  him.  "Leonard,  this  is  my  old  fi'iend, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Brambler,  the  brother  of  Augustus  Brambler, 
whom  you  recollect,  I  am  sure." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Leonard.  "How  do  you  dc,  Mr. 
Brambler?  Your  brother  was  a  little  man,  with  a  comical  face 
that  looked  as  if  he  was  too  jolly  for  his  work.  I  remember  now. 
Is  he  in  the  Legal  now,  in  the  Clerical,  or  m  the  Scholastic  ?  And 
will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  brandy  and  soda  ?  " 

"  My  brother  Augustus  devotes  his  whole  energies  now  to  the 
Legal,"  said  Ferdinand,  slowly,  "  I  will  take  a  brandy  and  soda, 
thank  you.     With  a  biscuit  or  a  sandwich,  if  I  may  ask  for  one." 

"  Send  for  some  sand^\iches,  Leonard,"  I  said.  "  And  how  are 
you  all  in  Castle  Street?  " 

"  But  poorly,  Mr.  Pulaski.  Very  poorly.  The  children  are — 
not  to  disguise  the  truth — ahem — breaking  out  again,  in  a  way 
dreadful  to  look  at.  Forty- six  is  nothing  but  an  Object— an 
Object — fi'om  insufficiency  of  diet.  Too  much  bread  and  too  little 
meat.  Ah !  the  good  old  days  are  gone  when  things  were  going 
on — things  worthy  of  an  historic  pen — all  around  us,  and  money 
flowed  in — literally  flowed  in.  Captain  Copleston.  "What  with  a 
piize  ship  here,  an  embarkation  of  troops  there,  the  return  of  the 
wounded,  an  inspection  of  militia,  and  all  the  launches,  I  used  to 
think  nothing  of  svriting  up  to  a  leg  of  mutton  in  thi'ee  or  four 
hours,  turning  off  a  pair  of  boots  as  if  ib  was  nothing,  putting  a 
greatcoat  into  shape  in  a  single  evening,  throwing  in  a  gOT\Ti  for 
Mrs.  Augustus  and  a  new  frock  for  Forty-four,  or  going  out  in  the 
morning,  and  polishing  ofi'  a  day's  run  into  the  country  for  the 
whole  family  cut  of  a  visit  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  used 
U)  iaugh  9t  that  as  only  a  good  day's  work.     Happy  <anre  \     You 
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remember  how  fat   and   well-fed   the   children  were   once,    Mr. 

Pulaski.  But  those  days  are  gone.  I  despised  then  what  1  ised 
to  call  the  butter  and  eggs.  Alas  I  the  butter  and  eggs  are  nearly 
all  we  have  to  live  upon  now." 

"You  mean " 

'*  I  mean,  gentlemen,  the  short  paragraphs  poorly  remunerated 
at  one  penny  for  each  line  of  copy.  One  penny !  And  at  least 
half  of  the  sum  goes  in  wear  and  tear  of  shoe  leather  worn  out  ii 
picking  up  items  about  the  town.  J  un  a  cliiffonier,  gentlemen, 
as  we  say  in  the  French.  I  pick  up  .ags  and  tatters  of  informc- 
tion  as  I  peregrinate  the  streets.  Nothing  is  too  trifling  for  my 
degi'adod  pen,  I  find  myself  even,  in  the  children's  interests,  praying 
for  a  fire,  or  a  murder,  or  a  neat  case  of  robbery.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  specimen  of  how  low  in  the  literary  scale  we  can  go. 

He  pulled  a  little  bundle  of  papers  out  of  his  pocket, 

"  ♦  SINGULAR  ACCmENT. 

" '  As  our  esteemed  townsman,  Alderman  Cherrystone,  was 
walking  along  the  pavement  of  High  Street  on  the  morning  of 
Monday  last,  he  stepped  upon  a  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  falling 
hea\ily,  dislocated  his  ami.  The  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  has 
been  removed  to  the  hospital,  is  now  doing  well.' 

"Mr.  Pulaski,"  he  asked  in  withering  sarcasm,  "that  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  come  to  after  all  my  grandeur,  is  it  not  ?  Think 
of  it,  you  who  actually  remember  my  papers  on  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  troops.  But  it  is  sixpence,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 
"  Here  is  another  of  the  same  sort.  I  call  it,"  he  added  in  a 
sepulchral  voice, 

"«A  LUvELY  STORY. 

•'  •  On  Thursday,  before  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  a  youi 
man  of  dissipated  ajipearance,  who  gave  the  name  of  Most 
Copleston " 

"  ^Vhat  ?  "  cried  Leonard,  "  Moses  Copleston '?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  your  own  name  was  that  given  by  that  individual. 

*'  Go  on,"  said  Leonard,  looking  at  me. 

* '  '  And  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  general  in  the  armj ,  was 
charged  ^dth  being  drank  and  disorderly  in  the  streets.  The  police 
knew  him  well,  and  various  committals  made  in  another  name  were 
reported  ol  him.  He  was  fined  40s.  and  costs,  or  a  fortnights 
The  mone}'  was  instantly  paid,  and  the  prisoner  left  the  court 
laughing,  and  saying  there  was  plenty  more  to  1x9  got  where  thai 
Cfime  from. 
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" '  The  Mayor  recalled  him '  " 

"  Will  you  give  me  that  paragraph  ?"  Leonard  Internipted,  and 
mth  an  excited  air.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  keep  that  out  of  thf 
paper?     I  have  a  reason — it  is  my  o-smi  name,  you  see." 

"  Ceiiainly,  sir,"  said  Ferdinand.  "I  have  no  wish  to  put  it 
ic  the  paper,  except  that  it  is  worth  fom-teen  pence.  And  that  goes 
Bome  way  towards  the  children's  dinner,  poor  things." 

*'  I  will  give  5'ou  more  than  fourteenpence  for  it,  my  good 
friend,"  said  Leonard.  "  Where  is  this  prisoner — this  ]\roscs — 
do  you  know?" 

Of  course  I  perceived  the  suspicion  that  had  entered  his  mind. 
He  was  jumping  at  conclusions,  as  usual,  hut  it  was  hard  not  to 
believe  that  he  was  right.  I  began  to  think  what  we  knew  of  our 
old  enemy  Moses,  and  could  remember  nothing  except  what  Jem 
Hex — Boatswain  Hex — told  me — that  he  was  not  a  credit  to  his 
education.  This  was  but  a  small  clue.  But  some  shots  in  the 
dark  go  straight  to  the  bull's  eye.  Leonard's  eye  met  mine,  and 
there  was  certainty  in  it. 

I  saw  he  wanted  to  talk  about  it,  and  so  I  got  rid  of  Ferdinand 
by  proposing  to  bring  Leonard  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  when 
he  should  pump  hiin,  and  extract  materials  for  a  dozen  papers. 

*'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  su',"  he  said.  "You  will  enable  me 
to  confer  on  the  children  next  week — ahem — a  ?ense  of  repletion 
that  they  have  not  expeiienced  fcr  many  months." 

"  I  will  tell  you  anything  you  want,"  said  Leonard.  "But  you 
must  ask  me,  because  I  cannot  know,  beforehand,  what  you  would 
most  like  to  have." 

"Sir,"  said  Ferdinand  fervently,  "I  -nill  pump  you  to  good 
purpose  if  you  will  allow  me.     Your  own  exploits,  ahem " 

"No — no,"  said  Leonard,  laughing.  "I  must  make  conditions. 
You  must  keep  my  name  out  of  your  story." 

Ferdinand's  countenance  fell. 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it — of  course.  But  personaKties  are  the 
eoul  of  successful  jounaalism "  it  "v^ill  be  seen  that  Ferdinand 
Brambler  was  in  advance  of  his  age — "  and  if  I  could  be  permitted 
to  describe  these  modest  quarters  in  detail — camp-bed,  two  chairs, 
absence  of  ornament — ah  ! — '  The  Hero's  Retreat ; '  your  per- 
sonal appearance,  tall,  with  curling  brown  haii',  square  shoulders, 
manly  and  assui'ed  can-iage,  eagle  eye — ah  ! — '  The  Hero  at 
Home  ;  your  conversation — '  with  difficulty  can  he  be  induced  to 
epeak  01'  those  hairbreadth  escapes,  those  feats  of  more  than 
British  pluck,  those  audacious  sorties' — '  The  Hero  in  Modesty  ;' 
your  dress  when  not  on  duty,  a  plain  suit  of  tweed j  without  pfT* 
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Bonal  decoration  of  any  kind,  simple,  severo,  and  in  good  taste 
— 'The  Hero  in  Mufti;'  and  your  early  life,  a  native  of  this? 
feo^sTi,  educated  partly  by  Mr.  Hezekiah  Ryler,  B.A.,  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Augustus  Brambler  formed  paii;  of  his  competent  and 
efficient  staff,  and  partly  by  the  learned  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Faith's — *  The  Hero's  Education ;'  your  entrance  into  the  Ai-my, 
*  The  Hero  takes  his  Fu-st  Step '  " 

*'  Stop — stop — for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  Hero.  "  Do  you 
believe  I  am  going  to  consent  to  that  kind  of  thing  ?" 

Ferdinand  collapsed. 

"  If  you  really  ^ill  not  allow  it,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
fliore  to  be  done.  Just  as  I  am  waiTaing  into  the  subject,  too. 
Weil,  Captain  Copleston,  if  you  will  not  let  me  describe  your  own 
exploits  by  name,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  particulars  yon  may 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me." 

"  Yes — on  those  conditions,  that  my  name  is  kept  out — I  shall 
be  glad  to  help  you." 

"  Sir,"  said  Ferdinand,  "you  are  veiy  good.  I  will  pump  yo'i 
like — like — an  organ-blower.  I  A\ill  play  on  you  like — like  a 
J-landel.  At  what  time,  sir,  will  you  honour  our  humble 
abode?" 

"We  will  be  A^ith  you  about  eight,"  I  said.  "And — and — 
Mr.  Ferdinand,  will  you  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Augustus, 
and  my  love  to  Forty-four,  and  say  that  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  supper  with  them.  Early  supper,  so  as  to  suit  Forty- 
six  and  the  rest." 

Ferdinand  sighed,  and  then  smiled,  and  then  with  a  deep  bow 
to  the  Hero,  retired. 

"  What  about  Moses  ?  "  cried  Leonard. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  real  Moses  ?  *' 

"  There  can  be  but  one  Moses,"  said  Leonard  ;  "  and  liow 
ohculd  any  other  get  hold  of  my  name  ?  Do  you  think  he  is  in  the 

tOMTl  DOW  ?  " 

I  began  to  make  inquiries  that  very  afternoon,  bethinking  me 
that  Mrs.  Hex,  Jem  the  Bo's'n's  wife,  might  know  something  aboul 
it.  Jem  had  1  een  married  some  time  now,  and  was  the  father  of 
a  young  family,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Victory  Row, 
in  a  highly  respectable  manner.  Mrs.  Hex  had  been  a  young 
iady  cijnnected  on  both  sides  with  the  seiwice,  so  that  it  was  quite 
natural  that  she  should  many  a  sailor,  and  it  was  an  advan- 
tageous match  on  both  sides.  She  remembered  Moses  perfectly 
v\-f'll ;  te  was  always  going  and  coming,  she  said  ;  would  be  seen 
a;.eut  for  a  day  ortAi'O^  and  would  then  disappear  for  a  \\iVLi  time; 
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lie  Lad  been  in  prison  once  for  something  or  other;  then  he  disap- 
peared for  some  years  ;  then  he  came  back  in  rags  ;  and  then — ^_iust 
a  fthoiii  time  ago — he  suddenly  blossomed  out  into  new  and  magnifi' 
cent  toggei-y,  with  a  gold  watch-chain  and  a  real  watch,  with  rings 
on  his  fingers  and  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  got  drunk  every 
night.  Also,  he  called  himself  Copleston,  which  Mrs.  Hex  thought 
should  not  be  allowed  Most  likely  we  might  find  him  at  the  "  B^ie 
Anchor"  in  the  evening,  where  there  was  a  nightly  free-and-easy  i>:ii 
soldiers  and  sailors,  at  which  he  often  appeared,  standing  drinks 
all  round  in  a  free  and  afi'able  manner. 

"  Quite  the  Moses  we  used  to  love,"  said  Leonard  in  a  gi'eat 
rage.  "  We  vdll  go  to  the, '  Blue  Anchor,'  and  wring  the  truth  out 
of  him." 

For  that  day  we  had,  however,  our  engagement  at  the  Bram- 
biers',  which  we  duly  kept,  and  were  ushered  into  the  fi'ont  room, 
Ferdinand's  "  study."  He  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  expectation 
of  us,  with  paper  and  pencil  before  him.  He  was  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  information.  Beside  him  stood  Augustus,  as  cheerful 
and  smiling  as  though  the  children  were  not  breaking  out.  Excepi 
that  he  was  shabbier  than  usual,  there  was  no  mark  of  poverty  or 
failm-e  upon  him. 

*'  This,  Captain  Copleston,"  he  said,  "  is  a  real  honour.  I 
take  it  as  a  recognition  of  my  brother  Ferdinand's  genius.  My 
brother  Ferdinand,  sir,  is  a  Gem." 

"  Brother  Augustus,"  mm-mured  the  author  bashfully,  **  nay — 
nay." 

"  A  Gem — I  repeat  it— a  Gem.  And  of  the  first  water.  \Miat 
Bayg  the  poet  ? — 

"  '  Full  many  a  time,  this  Gem  of  ray  serene. 
Outside  the  Journal  Otiice  may  bo  st.en.' 

He  will  do  you  justice,  sir.  Mr.  Pulaski,"  he  sank  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  shall  we  leave  these  two  alone  ?  Shall  we  retii'e  to  the 
domestic  circle,  not  to  disturb  Histon,'  and  Heroism  ?  At  what 
time  shall  we  name  supper.  Captain  Copleston?  Pray,  fix  your 
own  time.  Think  of  your  convenience  first.  We  are  nothing — 
nothing." 

"I  never  take  supper,  thank  you,"  said  Leonard,  vrno  s\a6 
beginning  to  be  a  little  bored  '^ith  the  whole  business. 

'*  Don't  speak  of  supper  to  me,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  This  is  my 
iupper,"  he  patted  the  paper  aflcctioaately.  "  This  my  evening 
beer."  He  pointed  to  the  inkstand.  "  This  is  my  pillow,"  indii-itir.jj 
the  blotting-pad.  "And  for  me  there  will  be  no  m'{lit'b  rest.   Now, 
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fiir,  if  you  .vili  sit  there — so — with  the  light  upon  the  face — we 
can  converse.     Affluence  is  about  to  return,  brother  Augustus." 

Augustus  and  I  stole  out  of  the  room  on  tiptoe.  In  the  bach 
room  the  table  was  laid,  and  the  childi'en  were  crowded  in  the 
window,  looking  at  the  cloth  with  longing  eyes.  Poor  little 
children  !  They  were  gi'own  pale  and  thin  dui'ing  these  hard 
times,  and  their  clothes  were  desperately  shabby.  Foi-ty-four,  a  tall 
girl  now  of  fom'teen,  angular  and  bony,  as  is  common  at  that  age, 
preserved  some  show  of  cheerfulness,  as  became  the  eldest  of  the 
family.  It  was  hers  to  set  an  example.  But  the  rest  were  very 
•sad  in  countenance,  save  for  a  sort  of  hungry  joy  raised  by  tho 
prospect  of  supper. 

"  Always  something  kind  fi'om  the  Captam,"  murmured  the 
poor  wife. 

*'  It  was  lucky."  I  said,  "  that  we  had  that  cold  round  of  beef  in 
the  larder.  Cannot  we  have  supper  immediately '?  I  am  su  re  the 
children  would  like  it.'' 

The  poor  children  gave  a  cit,  and  Forty- six  bui'st  into  loud 
weeping. 

"Things  have  not  gone  veiy  well,  latterly,"  said  Augustus, 
looking  uncomfoi-table.  "  Sometimes  I  even  think  that  we  don"t 
get  enough  meat.  \\"e  had  some  on  Sunday,  I  remember  " — and 
this  was  Friday — "  because  Ferdinand  said  it  was  the  fii'st  real 
meal  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  week.  That  was  while  we  were  sitting 
over  our  wine  after  dinner." 

Nothing,  not  even  actual  starvation,  would  have  prevented  the 
two  brothers  fi-om  enjoying  their  Sunday  pretence  of  sitting,  one 
each  side  a  little  table,  at  the  fi*ont  window,  with  a  decanter  and 
two  glasses  before  them.  I  do  not  know  what  the  decanter  con- 
tained. Perhaps  what  had  once  been  Marsala.  Ferdinand 
cherished  the  custom  as  a  mark  of  true  gentility,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly angry  if  the  children  came  in  and  interrupted.  lie  said 
grandly  that  a  gentleman  "  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  over  his 
\^ine."     I  think  Augustus  cared  less  about  the  ceremony. 

Meantime  the  mother,  assisted  by  Forty-four  and  Forty-five, 
brought  in  the  supper — cold  beef  and  hot  potatoes — with  real 
beer — no  toast  and  water. 

I  pass  over  the  details  of  the  meal.  Even  Augustus  was  too 
hungiy  to  tall,  and  Foi-ty-six  sui-passed  himself.  I  sat  next  to 
Forty-four,  who  squeezed  my  hand  furtively,  to  show  that  she 
was  grateful  to  the  Captain.  She  was  always  a  tender-hearted 
little  ihiog,  and  devoted  to  her  brothers  and  sisters.  The  pangs 
of  huutjw-  appca-ed.  we  talke^d. 
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**?cii  now  have  an  opportunity,"  said  Augustus,  leaning  back 
in  hk  chair  after  the  fatigues  of  eating  ;  "  you  now  hive  an  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting,  my  childi-en,  that  a  Crimean  hero  has  actually 
eome  to  this  house,  in  order  to  tell  the  histoiy  of  the  vrar  to  your 
imcle  Ferdinand,  the  well-knoT\Ti  writer." 

The  boys  and  gh-ls  murmui'ed.     This  was  indeed  gnindei  r. 

'•  We  will  drink,"  said  Augustus,  filling  his  glass,  and  handing 
me  the  jug.  "  We  will  drink  a  toast.  I  give  you,  chikken, 
coupled,  the  names  of  Captain  Copleston,  the  Hero,  and  Ferdi- 
nand Brambler  (your  uncle,  my  dears),  the  Histonan.  It  is  my 
ni-m  belief  that  this  night  has  commenced  what  I'  may  in  mili- 
tary language  call  an  Alliance,  or — speaking  as  a  la^^yer,  one 
may  say  that  this  night  has  ^ntnessed  the  tacit  execution  of  a 
Deed  of  Partnership  " — he  relished  his  words  so  much  that  he 
was  fain  to  repeat  them  — "  between  the  Hero  and  the  Historian, 
which  will  result  in  their  being  kno-^ii  together,  and  indissolubly 
connected  by  the  generations,  yet  to  come,  of  posterity.  For 
myself,  I  have,  as  you  know,  little  other  ambition  than  to  be  re- 
membered, if  remembered  I  am  at  all,  as  Augustus  Brambler 
(your  father,  my  dears),  foiTaerly  an  ornament  to  the  Legal." 

We  drank  the  toast  '^ith  enthusiasm.  There  were  nowhere  to 
be  found  children  more  ready  to  drink  or  eat  toa?t?  than  the 
Brambler  s. 

"  By  our  own  family  connections,  Mr.  Pulaski,"  Augustus  con- 
tinued, "  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  Navy  than  with  the 
Army.  Mrs.  Brambler — your  mother,  my  dears — is  highly  con- 
nected as  regards  that  service  ;  and  it  is,  I  confess,  my  favourite. 
Sometimes  I  think  of  putting  Forty- six  into  it,  though  if  they  were 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  and  provisions  run  short,  he  would 
come  off  badly.  Forty- eight,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question 
where  discipline  and  obedience  are  concerned.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  just  the  service  for  poor  little  Fifty-one,  my  dears,  had 
that  interesting  child  been  bora." 

He  looked  critically  at  Forty-six,  sadly  at  Forty-eight,  and 
ehook  his  head.  All  hung  their  heads  sorrowfully,  as  was 
customaiT  at  mention  of  the  Great  and  Gifted  Fifty-one — 
unborn. 

"  Two  members  of  my  wife's  family — she  was  a  Tollerrtinch — 
were  members  of  that  gallant  service,  Mr.  Pulaski.  One  of  them, 
her  uncle,  held  the  rank  of  Master's  Mate,  and  if  he  had  not  had 
the  misfortune  to  knock  dovvn  his  superior  officer  on  the  quarter- 
deck, would  now,  one  may  be  justified  in  supposing,  have  been 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Tollensinch,  K.C.B.— of  the  White.     I 
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drink  to  the  health,  and  memoiy — in  solemn  silence — cf  the  lata 
Admiral." 

Such  was  Augustus's  enthusiasm,  that  we  all  helieved  at  the 
moment  the  deceased  officer  to  have  died  in  that  rank. 

"  The  Admiral,"  Augustus  sighed.  "  You  must  not  be  proud, 
my  dears,  of  these  accidents— mere  accidents — of  distinguished 
family  connections.  Your  mother's  first  cousin,  James  Elderberry, 
entered  the  service  also.  He  was  a  purser's  clerk.  I  think  I  am 
right,  my  dear,  in  stating  to  Mr.  Pulaski  that  James  was  a  most 
gallant  and  deserving  officer." 

"He  was,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Brambler.  "Poor  Jem!  And 
sang  a  most  beautiful  song  when  sober." 

"  Universally  esteemed,  my  children,  from  the  yardarm — to 
speak  nautically — and  the  maintop  mizenmast,  wherever  that  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  rigging  is  lashed  taut  to  the  shrouds, 
do^\Ti  to  the  orlop  deck.  His  service  vras  not  long — only  three 
weeks  in  all—  and  it  was  cut  short  by  a  court-martial  on  a  charge 
of — of— in  fact,  of  inebriation  while  on  duty.  He  might  have 
done  well,  perhaps,  in  some  other  Walk — or  shall  we  say.  Sail  of 
Life  ? — if  he  had  not,  in  fact,  continued  so.  He  succumbed — 
remember  this,  Fort3'-six — to  the  effects  of  thirst.  AYell,  we  must 
all  die.  To  eveiy  brave  rover  comes  his  day."  Augustus  rolled 
his  head  and  tried  to  look  like  a  buccaneer.  "  Your  mother's 
cousin,  my  children,  must  be  regarded  as  3ne  who  fell — in 
action." 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

lo^-e's  ^^CTORY. 

I  SHALL  premise  that  my  story  now  becomes  the  journal  of  three 
days — every  hour  of  which  is  graven  on  my  memoiy.  And  I  must 
tell  the  events  which  crowd  that  brief  period  as  if  I  was  actually 
present;  at  all  of  them. 

Oui'  rejoicings  and  dinner-pai-ties  were  all  over  outwardly,  at 
least,  we  had  all  dropped  back  to  our  old  habits.  I  had  no 
lessons  to  give,  because  we  were  in  holiday  time,  and  divided  my 
day  between  Celia  and  Leonard,  unless  we  were  all  three  together. 
But  Celia  was  anxious ;  I  was  waiting  with  a  sinking  at  the 
heaii  for  Wassielewski's  signal ;  and  every  day  the  face  of  Mr. 
TyrreU  grew  more  cloudy  and  overcast  with  care.  He  was  mayor 
for  the  year,  as  I  think  I  have  said  before,  and  had  the  municlpaJ 
work  in  addition  to  the  business  of  his  o'r-d  office. 
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The  first  of  these  three  days  was  June  the  23th — a  \^  yek  afkf 
Leonard's  return.  He  had  met  Celia  every  day — sometimes  twice 
in  the  same  day ;  as  yet  he  had  said  nothing. 

'*  SujDpose,"  he  said,  "  suppose,  Laddy,  that — I  only  put  a 
case,  you  know — that  I  were  to  meet  you  and  Celia  in  the  Queen  s 
Bastion ;  suppose  there  should  be  no  one  else  in  the  place " 

*' Well?"  I  asked. 

"  Would  it,  I  say,  in  such  a  contingency,  occur  to  you  to  ha\e 
ftn  appointment  elsewhere  ?  " 

I  forget  whether  Perseus  had  fallen  in  love  with  Andromeda 
before  the  sla3-ing  of  the  dragon ;  if  so,  the  agitation  in  the  breast 
of  the  warrior  must  have  been  greatly  intensihed,  especially  whee 
he  found  he  had  only  just  arrived  in  time. 

I  told  him  that  it  Avas  a  clear  breach  of  trust ;  that  Celia  was 
allowed  to  come  out  with  me  in  a  tacit  understanding  that  there 
should  be  no  lovemaking ;  that  I  was  a  male  duenna :  that  I 
should  be  ever  after  haunted  by  the  knowledge  of  the  crime  ;  that  1 
should  be  afraid  to  face  her  father;  that  Herr  Riiumer — but, 
after  all,  it  mattered  nothing  what  Herr  Riiumer  thought ;  and — 
finally,  I  acceded,  promised  to  efiace  myself,  and  wished  hin* 
success. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  on  the  morning  of  that  28th  day 
of  June,  Celia  looked  happier  and  brighter  than  she  had  done  for 
weeks.  She  was  dressed,  I  remember,  in  some  light  silver-grey 
muslin  dress,  which  became  her  tall  and  graceful  figure,  and  the 
sweet  calm  face  above  it.  I  knew  eveiy  shade  of  her  face  ;  I  had 
seen  it  change  from  childhood  to  womanhood  ;  I  had  watched 
the  clouds  gi'ow  upon  it  during  the  trouble  of  the  last  few  weeks ; 
I  had  seen  the  sunshine  come  back  to  it  when  Leonard  came  home 
again,  to  bring  us  new  hope.  The  dreariness  was  gone  out  of 
her  eyes,  with  the  strange  sad  look  of  fixed  speculation  and  the 
di'eamy  gloom. 

"  Yes,  Laddy,"  she  said,  catching  my  look  and  understanding 
it.  "  Yes,  Laddy,  I  am  more  hopeful  now  Leonard  has  come 
home  again.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  I  am  certain  that  he 
i\ill  help  us." 

On  this  morning  there  was  a  Function  of  some  kind — a  Ijaimch 
—a  Reception — a  Royal  Visit — going  on  in  the  Dockyard.  From 
Celia's  Arbour  we  could  see  the  ships  gay  with  bunting ;  there 
were  occasional  bursts  of  music ;  it  must  have  been  a  Launch, 
because  the  garrison  bands  were  pla;^-ing  while  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  shed,  the  naval  and  militaiy  officers  in  full  uniform  ; 
the  civil  servants  in  the  uniform  of  the  Dockyard  Volunteeri — 2»< 
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those  of  1860,  but  an  earlier  regiment,  not  so  efScient,  and  with 
a  much  more  gorgeous  uniform  ;  hidies  in  full  war-paint,  each  i« 
her  own  uniform,  prepared  to  distract  the  male  eye  fi-om  contem- 
plation too  prolonged  of  naval  architecture ;  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  in  go\Mi  and  gold  chain,  splendid  to  look  upon,  in 
official  seats,  ready  with  an  address ;  and  no  doubt,  though  one 
could  only  see  him,  as  well  as  the  Corporation,  with  the  eyes  of 
imagination,  there  would  be  among  them  all  Ferdinand  Bran  bier, 
note-book  in  hand,  jerking  his  head  up  at  the  sky  and  making  a 
note  ;  looking  at  his  watch  and  making  a  note  ;  gazing  for  a  few 
moments  thoughtfully  at  the  crowd  and  making  a  note — all  in  the 
Grand  Historical  Style — and  not  at  all  as  if  he  was  calculating  tbfi 
while  what  items  of  domestic  consumption  this  Ceremony  would 
"  run  to." 

Presently,  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  the  flags  and  dis- 
cussion of  hidden  splendours,  we  saw,  mounting  the  grass  slope, 
with  the  most  hypocritical  face  in  the  world,  as  if  his  coming 'was 
by  the  merest  accident,  Leonard  himself. 

"  You  here,  Leonard  ?" 

•'  Yes,  Celia."  Now  that  I  looked  again,  I  saw  that  his  face 
had  a  grave  and  thoughtful  expression.  It  was  that  of  a  man,  I 
thought,  who  has  a  thing  to  say.  She  read  that  look  in  his  eye,  I 
beheve,  because  she  grew  confused,  and  held  me  more  tightly  by 
the  arm. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  there  was  any  occasion  here  for 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  pretending  to  have  appointments. 
Why  should  I  make  up  a  stoiy  about  Icfaving  something  behind? 
So  I  put  the  case  openly,  "Leonard  has  asked  me  to  leave 
you  with  him,  Cis,  for  half  an  hour.  I  shall  walk  as  far  as  the 
Hospital  and  sit  down.     In  half  an  hour  I  will  come  back." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  I  left  them  there — alone.  There  was 
no  one  but  themselves  in  the  Queen's  Bastion,  and  I  thought,  as 
I  walked  away,  that  if  Heaven  had  thought  fit  to  make  me  a  lover 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  where  I 
would  sooner  declare  my  love  than  Celia's  Ai'boui' — provided  I 
could  whisper  the  tale  into  Celia's  own  ear. 

Ha]f  an  houi'  to  wait.  At  the  end  of  the  long  straight  curtaiii, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  Lion's  Gate,  with  its  little  octagonal 
stone  watch-tower,  and  where  the  wooden  railings  fenced  off  the 
2i;ercise-gi'ound  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  I  found  the  little 
Brambler  children  playing,  and  stood  watching  them.  They  took 
up  fully  ten  minutes.  Three  tall,  gaun/"  soldiers,  thin  and  pale 
from  recent  sickness,  were  on  the  other  bide  of  the  fenc-:  wjit  .'king 
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them  toD.  0E3  of  them  bore  on  liis  cap  tlie  nimilicr  of  Leocard'a 
regiment. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  Captain  Copleston. 

He  laughed.  "  Gentleman  Jack  ?"  he  asked.  "  A\Tiy,  "oho  doesn't 
know  Gentleman  Jack  •?  I  was  in  the  ranks -^ith  h"m.  Akays  a 
gentleman,  though,  and  the  smartest  man  in  the  regini/6nt.  It 
vras  him  as  took  the  Rifle  Pit.  That  was  the  making  of  him.  Ani 
no  one  grudged  him  the  luck.    Some  sense,  making  him  an  officer." 

From  which  I  gathered  that  there  were  otiier  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment who  had  not  commended  themselves  to  this  good  fellow's 
admiration. 

The  Bramhlers,  headed  by  Forty-six,  now  a  stiu-dy  lad  d  twelve, 
were  celebrating  an  imaginaiy  banquet,  in  imitation  of  last  night's 
tremendous  and  unexpected  feed.  The  eldest  boy  occupied  the 
chair,  and  ably  sustained  the  outward  foims  of  carving,  inviting 
to  titbits,  a  httle  more  of  the  gra^w,  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  fat, 
a  slice  of  the  silver  side,  another  helping,  pressing  at  the  same 
time  a  cordial  invitation  on  all  to  drink,  "^ith  a  choice  of  liquors 
which  did  infinite  credit  to  his  infoimation  and  his  inventive 
faculty,  and  sending  about  invisible  plates  and  imaginaiy  goblets 
\vith  an  alacrity  and  hospitality  worthy  of  a  One-eyed  Calender  at 
the  feast  of  a  Barmecide  or  a  super  at  a  theatrical  banquet.  It 
was  an  idyllic  scene,  and  one  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  because  the 
childi'en — their  breakings-out  were  better  akeady — entered  into 
the  spiiit  of  the  thing  with  such  keen  delight,  because  one  knew 
that  at  home  there  was  awaiting  them  the  goodly  remnant  of  that 
noble  round  of  beef;  and  because  the  historio-graphically  gifted 
Ferdinand  had  found  fi'esh  and  woiihy  subjects  for  his  pen,  which 
might  result,  if  judiciously  handled,  in  many  legs  of  mutton. 

By  a  combination  of  ch-cumstances  needless  here  to  explair;. 
Forty-six  subsequently  became,  and  is  still,  a  shorthand  reporter. 
He  does  not  go  into  the  Gallery  of  the  House,  because  Jie  prefers 
reporting  public  dinners,  breakfasts,  and  all  those  Functions  where 
eating  and  di'inking  come  into  play.  You  may  recognise  his  hand, 
if  you  remember  to  think  of  it,  when  you  read  the  reports  of  such 
meetings  in  the  accuracy,  the  fulness,  and  the  feehng  which  are 
shown  in  his  notice  of  the  viands  and  the  drinks.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  he  has  never  parted  with  the  t\^ist  which  charac- 
terised him  as  a  boy,  and  was  due  to  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  he 
may  be  seen  at  that  Paradise  of  Reporters,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
t&king  two  steaks  to  his  neighbour's  one ;  after  the  steaks,  ordering 
a  couple  of  kidneys  on  toast,  being  twice  as  much  as  anybody  else, 
md  taking  cheese  on  a  like  liberal  scale.     He  is  said-  ajso,  ia 
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have  views  of  gi-eat  oreaclth  in  the  matter  of  stout,  and  to  be  al\^ay3 
thirsty  on  the  exhibition  of  Scotch  ^vhiskey. 

When  I  was  tilled  of  watching  the  boys  and  girls,  I  strolled  paii 
of  the  way  back,  and  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank  in  the  shade, 
while  the  thoughts  flew  across  my  brain  like  the  swallows  flitting 
backwards  and  foii\-ards  before  me,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  apdic 
the  sunshine. 

Leonard  and  Celia  on  the  Queen's  Bastion  together.  I,  apai-t 
and  alone.  Of  two,  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left.  They  would 
go  together,  hand  in  hand,  along  the  flowery  lane,  and  I  fchouhi 
be  left  to  make  my  lonely  pilgi'image  without  them.  Who  could 
face  this  thing  without  some  sadness  ?  All  around  were  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  would  weave  themselves  for  ever  in  my  brain 
with  recollections  of  Celia  and  of  Leonard  and  the  brave  days  of 
old.  How  many  times  had  she  and  I  leaned  over  the  breastv^'ork 
watching  the  little  buglers  on  the  gi'assy  ravelin  beyond  the  moat 
practising  the  calls,  all  the  summer  afternoon  ?  How  many  times 
had  we  laughed  to  see  the  little  drummer  boys  marching  backwards 
and  fom-ards,  each  T\-ith  his  drum  and  pair  of  sticks,  beating  the 
tattoo  for  practice  with  unceasing  rub-adub  ?  Down  in  the  meadows 
at  my  feet,  where  the  buttercup  stood  tall  and  splendid,  we  had 
wandered  knee- deep  among  the  flowers,  when  Celia  was  a  tiny  little 
giii.  The  great  and  splendid  harbour  behind  me,  across  which  wo 
loved  to  sail  in  and  out  among  the  brave  old  ships  lying  motionless 
and  dismasted  on  the  smooth  surface,  like  the  aged  one-legged  tars 
sitting  on  their  bench  in  the  sunshine,  quiet  and  silent,  would  for 
ever  bear  in  its  glassy  surface  a  reflection  of  Celia's  sweet  face. 
Listen  :  there  is  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  Blockhouse  Fort ; 
a  great  ship  has  come  home  fi.*om  a  long  cruise.  Is  every  salute 
in  future  to  remind  me  of  Celia  ?  Or  again — do  you  hear  it  ? 
The  muffled  drum  ;  the  fife ;  the  dull  echo  of  the  big  drum  at 
intervals.  It  is  the  Dead  March,  and  they  are  burying  a  soldier,, 
perhaps  one  of  the  men  from  India,  in  the  churchyard  below  tho 
walls.  Backwards  with  a  rush  goes  the  memory  to  that  day  when 
Leonard  stood  with  me  watching  such  a  sight,  and  refusing  to 
believe  that  such  a  man,  poor  private  that  he  was,  had  failed. 
No  doubt  'twas  a  brave  and  honest  soldier — there  is  the  roll  of 
musketry  over  his  grave — God  rest  his  soul !  Down  below, 
creeping  sluggishly  along,  go  the  gangs  of  convicts  ai-med  with 
pick  and  spade.  No  flmeral  march  for  them  when  theii'  course  is 
ran ;  only  the  chaplain  to  read  the  appointed  seiwice  ;  only  an 
ignoble  and  forgotten  gi-ave  in  the  mud  of  Piat  Island  ;  and  perhaps 
ia  Borae  far-off  place  a  broken-heai'ted  woman  to  thank  God  thai 
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her  unfortunate,  weak-willed  son  has  been  taken  from  a  world 
whose  temptations  were  too  much  for  his  strength  of  brain.  Why, 
even  the  convicts  will  make  me  think  of  Celia,  with  whom  I  havo 
so  many  times  watched  them  come  and  go. 

All  the  life  of  the  gamson  and  seaport  town  is  in  these  things. 
The  great  man-o'-war  coming  home  after  her  three  years'  cruise  ; 
the  launch  in  the  Dockyard  ;  the  boys  practising  the  drum  an^ 
bugle  ;  the  burial  of  the  private  soldier  ;  the  gang  of  prisoners — 
ever^'thing  is  there  except  Wassielewski  and  the  Poles. 

All  our  petty  provincial  life.  Only  that  ?  Why,  thrre  is  in  it 
all  the  comedy  of  humanity,  its  splendour,  its  pride,  its  hopes,  its 
laisery,  its  death. 

I  could  look  at  none  of  these  things — nor  can  I  now — without 
associating  them  with  the  days  and  the  companions  of  my  youth. 

Sad  were  the  thoughts  of  those  few  minutes — a  veritable  mauvais 
quart  dlieure — for  I  saw  that  I  should  speedily  lose  her  who  was 
the  sunshine  of  my  life.  I  did  not  think  of  the  many  visits  we 
should  pay  each  other,  the  happy  greetings,  after  days  of  separation, 
m  the  future.  I  thought  only  of  the  barren  hours  di'agging  them- 
selves weanly  along,  without  Celia.  The  rose  of  love  that  had 
spnmg  up  unbidden  in  my  heart  was  plucked  indeed,  but  the 
prickings  of  its  thorns  in  my  soul  made  me  feel  that  the  plant  was 
still  alive.  Was,  then,  Celia  anything  more  to  me  than  a  sister  ? 
I  never  had  a  sister,  and  cannot  tell.  But  she  was  all  the  world 
to  me,  my  light,  my  life— although  I  knew  that  she  would  never 
marry  me.  What,  I  said  to  myself,  for  the  half-hour  was  almost 
ap — what  can  it  matter  so  long  as  Celia  finds  happiness,  if  I  do 
not  ?  What  selfishness  is  this  that  would  repine  because  her  road 
lies  along  the  lilies  while  mine  seems  all  among  the  thorns  ?  After 
all,  to  him  who  goes  cheerfully  among  the  appointed  thorns,  a 
thousand  pretty  blossoms  spring  up  presently  beneath  his  foot. 
And  among  the  briars,  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  march,  there 
climbs  And  twines  the  honeysuckle. 

While  I  was  sitting  with  these  thoughts  in  my  brain,  this  is 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Queen's  Bastion. 

Ticonard  and  Celia  face  to  face,  the  faces  of  both  downcast,  the 
one  because  she  was  a  girl,  and  knew  beforehand  what  would  be 
said  ;  the  other  because  he  reverenced  and  feared  the  girl  before 
him,  and  because  this  was  the  fatal  moment  on  which  hung  the 
fulfilment  of  his  life.  Above  them  the  great  leafy  branches  of  the 
giant  elm,  prodigal  in  shade. 

Leonard  broke  the  silence. 

•'1  have  been  looking  for  this  hour,"  he  began,  "  doubt \il 
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and  uncerlaln,  "  Lr  five  long  years.  I  began  to  hope  for  it  when 
I  first  left  the  town.  The  hope  was  well-nigh  dead,  as  a  child  g 
cry  for  the  moon  ceases  when  he  finds  it  is  too  far  oil,  while  I 
fought  my  way  up  from  the  ranks.  But  it  awoke  again  the  day  I 
received  the  colours,  and  it  has  been  a  living  hope  ever  sinc^, 
until,  as  time  went  on,  I  began  to  think  that  some  day  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  telling  you — what  I  am  tiying  to  teU  you 
now.  The  time  has  come,  Celia,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  frama 
the  words." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  she  trembled.  She  trembled  the  moje 
when  he  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  in  his  own. 

"  My  dear,"  he  whispered,  "  my  dear,  I  have  no  fitting  words. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.     Answer  me,  Celia." 

*'  ^Yhat  am  I  to  say,  Leonard  ?  " 

**  Tell  me  what  is  in  youi'  heart.  Oh,  my  darling,  tell  me  if 
you  can  love  me  a  little  in  return  ?  " 

"Leonard — Leonard!"  She  said  no  more.  And  he  caught 
her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her,  in  that  open  spot,  in  broad 
daylight,  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  lips,  till  she  drew  herseli 
away,  shamefaced,  frightened. 

"  My  dear,"  it  was  nearly  all  he  could  say — and  they  sat  down 
presently,  side  by  side  upon  the  grass,  and  he  held  both  her 
hands  together  in  his.  *'  My  dear,  my  love,  what  has  become  oi 
all  the  fiie  speeches  I  would  have  made  about  my  humble  origin, 
♦md  devotion  ?  They  all  went  out  of  my  head  directly  I  felt  the 
touch  of  your  hand.  I  could  think  of  nothing,  but — I  love  you — 
I  love  you.  I  have  always  loved  you  since  you  were  a  little  child  ; 
and  now  that  you  are  so  beautifal — so  sweet,  so  good — my  queen 
of  womanhood — I  love  you  ten  times  as  much  as  I  ever  thought  1 
could,  even  when  I  lay  awake  at  night  in  the  trenches,  tr}ing  to 
picture  such  a  moment  as  this.  My  love,  you  are  too  high  for 
me.     I  am  not  worthy  of  you." 

"Not  worthy?  Oh!  Leonard — do  not  say  that.  You  have 
made  me  proud  and  happy.  "WTiat  can  you  find  in  me,  or  think 
that  there  is  in  me,  that  you  could  love  me  so — for  five  long 
years  ?  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  setting  up  an  ideal 
that  yon  will  tire  of,  and  be  disappointed  when  ycu  find  the 
reality  ?  " 

Disappointed  ?     He — and  with  Celia  ? 

He  released  her  hands,  and  laid  his  aim  round  her  waist. 

*'  Wbat  a  mistake  to  make  !  To  be  in  love  with  a  woman  and 
to  find  her  an  angel.  My  dear,  I  am  a  man  of  very  small 
inj  ig""nation — not  like  Ijaddy,  who  peoples  his  Heaven  with  argele 
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like  yourself  and  lives  there  in  fancy  always — and  1  am  only 
certain  of  what  I  see  for  myself.  ^\Tiat  I  see  is  that  you  ai*^  a 
pearl  beyond  all  piice,  and  that  I  love  you — and,  Celia,  I  9m 
humble  before  you.  You  shall  teach  me,  and  lead  me  upwards  to 
your  o^Ti  level,  if  you  can." 

When  I  came  back,  the  half- hour  expired,  they  were  sitting 
side  by  side  on  that  slope  of  tall  grass  still.  But  thej  R'ere 
changed,  transformed.  Celia's  face  was  globing  with  a  new  light 
of  happiness ;  it  was  like  the  water  in  the  harbour  that  we  had 
once  seen  touched  by  the  light  of  the  rising  sun ;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  her  eyes  were  glistening  -^ith  tears ;  one  hand  lay 
in  Leonard's  and  round  her  waist  was  Leonard's  arm. 

As  for  her  lover,  he  was  triumphant ;  it  was  nothing  to  him 
that  he  was  making  demonstrative  love  in  this  public  place, 
actually  a  bastion  on  the  ramparts  of  Her  Majesty's  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  and  dockyard.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  one  io 
see  them  but  the  swallows,  and  these  birds,  whose  pairing  timo 
v/as  over  for  the  season,  had  too  much  to  do  fly-catching — tho 
serious  business  of  life  being  well  set  in  for  swallows  in  the  month 
of  June — to  pay  much  regard  to  a  pair  of  foolish  mortals. 

"  Come,  Laddy,"  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet  and  seizing  her 
by  the  hand,  while  Celia  rose  all  as  blushing  as  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  "  be  the  first  to  wish  that  Celia  may  be  happy.  She  has 
been  so  foolish,  this  dear  Celia  of  om-s,  this  dainty  little  Cis,  that 
we  love  so  much,  as  to  say  that  she  will  take  me  just  as  I  am,  for 
better  and  for  worse."  He  took  her  hand  again  with  that  proud 
and  happy  look  of  triumphant  love,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  let 
her  go  for  a  moment,  and  she  nestled  close  to  him  as  if  it  was  her 
place,  and  she  loved  to  be  near  him.  "  There  is  a  foolish  maiden 
for  you.  There  is  an  indiscreet  and  impmdent  angel  who  comes 
down  fi*om  the  heavens  to  live  with  us  on  earth.  Congratulate 
me,  Laddy,  my  dear  old  di'eamer.     I  am  so  happy." 

Celia  shyly  di'ew  her  hand  away,  and  came  over  to  me  as  if  for 
protection.  I  saw  how  her  proud  and  queenly  manner  was  in 
some  way  humbled,  and  that  she  was  subdued,  as  if  she  had 
found  her  master. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  'C  her  caressing  way, 
which  showed  me  that  she  was  happy,  and  then  I  began  to  con- 
gratulate them  both.  After  that  I  made  them  sit  down  on  tho 
gi'ass,  while  I  sat  on  the  wheel  of  the  gun-carriage,  and  I  talked 
sense  and  reason  to  them.  I  told  them  that  this  kind  of  engage- 
ment was  one  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  that  it  was  highly  irregular 
not  to  go  fu'st  to  head- quarters,  and  to  ask  premission  of  parents. 
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That  to  confess  to  each  other,  in  this  impetuous  way,  of  loTe, 
and  to  make  promises  of  marriage,  were  things  which  even  Mr. 
Pontifex,  when  the  passions  of  his  youth  were  so  strong  as  to  make 
him  curse  the  Goose,  had  not  to  repent  of;  that  Mrs.  Pontifex 
had  always  recommended  CeHa  to  follow  her  o^\ti  examplj,  and 
wait  till  she  was  of  ripe  and  mature  years  hefore  marrj'ing  any- 
one, and  then  to  maiTy  a  man  some  years  younger  than  herself ; 
that  they  ought  to  consider  how  a  soldier's  life  was  a  wand:ring 
one,  and  a  captain's  pay  not  more  than  enough  for  the  simple 
necessaries ;  that  they  might  have  to  -o  ait  till  Leonard  was  a 
field-marshal  hefore  consent  could  be  obtained ;  that  the  Captain 
would  be  greatly  astonished ;  that  neither  he  nor  I  intended  to 
allow  Leonard  to  carry  Cis  away  with  him  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  nor  had  we  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  would  follow  when 
we  welcomed  him  home.  Many  more  things  I  added  in  the  same 
strain,  while  Leonard  laughed,  and  Cis  listened,  half  laughing  and 
half  crying ;  and  then,  because  the  occasion  was  really  a  solemn 
one,  I  spoke  a  little  of  my  mind.  They  were  good,  and  bore  v.ith 
me,  as  I  leaned  over  the  old  gun  and  talked,  looking  through  the 
embrasure  across  the  harbour. 

I  reminded  Leonard  how,  five  years  ago,  he  had  left  us,  with 
the  resolution  to  advance  himself,  and  the  hope  of  rdtuming  and 
of  finding  Celia  free.  Never  any  man,  I  told  him,  had  such  great 
good  fortune  as  had  fallen  on  him,  in  getting  all  he  hoped  and 
prayed  for.  And  then  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  for  five  years  the 
girl  whose  hand  he  had  won  had  been  growing  in  gi'ace  as  well  as 
beauty,  feeding  her  mind  with  holy  thoughts,  and  living  in  forget- 
fulness  of  herself;  how  it  had  been  an  education  to  me  to  be  with 
her,  to  watch  her,  to  learn  from  her,  and  to  love  and  cherish 
her — and  then  Celia  sprang  up  and  interrupted  me,  and  fell  upon 
my  neck,  crying,  and  kissing  me.  Oh  !  happy  day !  oh  !  day  of 
tears  and  sunshine  !  Oh  !  day  fruitful  of  blessed  memories,  when 
for  once  we  could  bare  our  hearts  to  each  other,  and  show  what 
lay  there  hid.  No  need  any  more  to  pretend.  I  loved  her, 
and  I  always  had  loved  her.  She  loved  me  too ;  if  not  in  the  same 
way,  what  matter  ? 

Well,  it  was  all  over,  Celia  was  promised  to  Leonard.  And  yet 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  only  all  begun.  Because,  after  a  little 
while,  Cis  turned  to  me  with  a  cry,  as  one  who  remembers  some- 
thing forgotten. 

"  Laddy,  what  about  Herr  Piaumer  ?  " 

She  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.     I^eonard  laughed. 

*'  There  is  Perseus,"  X  said,  pointing  to  him.     "  He  is  strong 
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and  brave.     He  is  come  to  rescue  Andromeda.     "Wliat  did  I  tell 
yon,  Cis,  the  day  before  lie  kept  his  promise  ?  " 

She  had  not  forgotten  one  word  about  the  loathly  monskr  and 
the  distressful  maiden. 

"Now  it  has  all  come  true,"  I  said.  "Meantime,  the  first 
thing  is  to  tell  the  Captain.  And  that  I  shall  go  and  do  this 
minute.  You  two  "^ill  come  on  when  you  i^lease — wheu  you  are 
tired  of  each  other." 

Leaving  them  behind  me  hand  in  hand  was  like  plunging  at 
once  into  the  loneliness  which  loomed  before  me  when  they  two 
should  be  gone.  One  had  no  right  to  be  sad.  I  had  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  Celia  for  five  years,  all  to  myself;  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  I  was  to  have  her  exclusive  society  for  all  my  life. 
Besides,  there  was  Poland — it  really  was  hard  to  keep  one's  thought* 
in  that  dark  groove  of  revenge  ;  I  constantly  forgot  my  wi'ongs 
and  my  responsibilities.  Nor  did  I  even,  I  fear,  thoroughly  reahze 
the  delights  of  battle  and  the  field  of  patriotic  gloiy. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  there  came  to  meet  me  the  very  man 
— old  Wassielewski  himself.     He  was  radiant. 

Without  a  word  of  preface,  he  cried  out,  as  he  seized  me  by  the 
hand: 

"  You  are  in  luck.     To-morrow  they  will  call  upon  vou." 

•'^Mio?" 

*'  The  deputies  from  Basle,  Geneva,  London,  and  Paris.  Thsy 
will  call  upon  you  at  three,  with  me.     Be  at  home  to  meet  them." 

"  And  when  "Wassielewski  ?  " 

"  Allien  do  we  begin?  At  once;  next  week  we  must  start. 
Courage,  boy  ;  you  go  to  avenge  the  blood  of  your  father.  To- 
morrow— to-moiTOW — at  thi'ee." 

He  waved  his  aiTus  like  the  sails  of  a  -uindmill. 

Just  then  the  bands  in  the  yard,  amid  a  deafening  shout,  because 
the  ship  was  launched,  struck  up  a  splendid  march. 

"  Listen,"  he  cried.  "  That  is  an  omen.  Hear  the  music 
w&ich  welcomes  the  news  of  another  Polish  rebellion.  A  good  omen. 
A  good  omen." 

He  sped  svr'ftly  away. 

But  it  was  a  wedding- march,  and  1  thought  of  Leonard  Lnd 
Celia. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  S^F& 

£  K\s  walking  along  the  street  afcer  leaving  this  pair  of  lovers 
full  of  thought,  with  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  when  I  was  aware  ol 
a  voice  calling  my  name.  It  was  Augustus  Brambler  tearing 
along  the  pavement  without  a  hat,  a  quill — Augustus  would  never 
descend  to  the  meanness  of  a  steel  pen  while  in  the  Legal — still 
behind  one  ear,  his  coat-tails  flying  behind  him,  enthusiastically 
anxious  to  execute  an  order  for  the  Chief.  It  was  a  simple  mes- 
sage, asking  me  to  step  in  and  see  Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  complied,  ani 
turned  back. 

"  And  the  children  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Better,  Mr.  Pulaski.  The  Breakings-out  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, thanks  to  an  increase  of  Affluence.  My  brother  Fer- 
dinand is  hard  at  work  on  his  new  series  of  papers.  He  calls 
them  '  Reminiscences  of  the  Ciimea,'  compiled  fi'om  Captain 
Copleston's  private  information  combined  with  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Illustrated  London  Netcs,  and  the  morning's  Launch  will 
be  new  boots  all  round.  I  don't  think,"  he  added  in  a  whiopor, 
■'that  the  Chief  is  veij  well.  Herr  Riiumer  was  with  him  tnis 
morning  before  he  went  into  the  Yard,  and  when  he  sent  for  me 
just  now  he  was  pale,  and  shivered.  No  one  knows  what  we  laW' 
vers  go  through :  no  one  can  guess  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain. 
Dear  me  I  On  Saturday  night  I  often  tell  Mrs.  Brambler  that  I 
feel  as  if  another  day  would  finish  me  off.  But  then  Sunday  comes, 
when  Ferdinand  and  I  can  sit  over  our  ^ine  like  gentlemen,  and 
rest.  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Pulaski,"  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
"I  must  return  to  a  most  impoi-tant  Case.  Talk  of  intricacy! 
Ah!" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  was  leaning  against  the  mantle-shelf,  looking,  as 
Augnstus  said,  an}^hing  but  well.  The  Mayor's  robes  lay  in  his 
anu-chair,  and  round  his  neck  still  hung  the  great  gold  chain  of 
office.  Usually  a  high-coloured,  florid  man,  with  a  confident  car- 
riage, he  waa  now  pale  and  trembling.  His  hands  trembled  ;  his 
lips  trembled ;  his  shoulders  stooped.  "\Miat  was  it  that  had 
placed  him  in  another  man's  power  ? 

"  Ladislas,"  he  groaned,  "  I  wish  I  were  dead  !  " 

That  seems,  certainly,  the  simplest  solution  of  difliculties.  1 
suppose  every  man,  at  some  crisis  in  his  fortune,  has  wished  the 
eaiac.     At  puch  times,  when  it  seems  as  though  eveiything  wai 
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elipping  ninler  one's  feet,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  wealtb, 
honour,  name,  all  the  fabric  of  years,  was  tumbling  to  pieces  liho 
a  pack  of  cards  even  the  uncei-tainty  of  the  dread  Future  seems 
easier  to  face  than  the  changes  of  the  Present.  Here  was  a  man  who 
mounted  steadily,  swiftly,  without  a  single  check,  up  the  ladder 
of  Fortune.  He  had  saved  money,  bought  houses,  owned  landy", 
possessed  the  best  practice  in  the  town, held  municipal  distinc- 
tions, was  the  envy  of  younger  men  and  the  admiration  of  his  own 
contemporaries  ;  and  now,  from  some  real  or  fancied  power  which 
this  German  possessed  over  him,  he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal 
teri'or  and  sickness  of  brain. 

*'  I  wish  I  were  dead  !"  he  repeated. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Tyrrell." 

•'He  has  been  here  again.  That  is  nothing — ^he  always  is 
here.  But  he  came  with  a  special  purpose  last  night.  He  came 
to  say  that  he  wanted  an  ansvv'er." 

**  Wants  an  answer?  " 

**  Celia  must  give  him  her  decision.'* 

"  I  am  veiy — veiy  glad,  Mr.  T^Trcll,"  I  said,  "  that  he  did  ko^ 
want  it  yesterday  morning.     I  ^nll  tell  you  why  presently." 

*'  He  is  jealous  of  young  Copleston.  Says  Ceha  sat  up  all  night 
^ith  him  and  you  when  he  came  home.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Quite.     We  had  so  much  to  say  that  we  did  not  separate 
five  in  the  morning." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  were  all  then  children  together.  AMiy,  yoB 
used  to  play  in  the  garden  and  on  the  walls " 

**  And  so  Herr  Eiiumer  is  jealous  ?"  I  asked,  interrupting. 

"  He  is  mad  with  jealousy.  He  accuses  me  of  fostering  an 
attachment — as  if  I  know  anything  about  attachments  !  — he 
declares  that  he  must  have  an  answer  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  it 
is  not  favourable " 

"  My  dear  friend  and  benefactor,"  I  said,  "  suppose  it  is  not 
favourable.  Can  he  take  av>ay  your  daughter  ?  Can  he  rub  you 
of  your  money  ?     What  can  he  do  to  you  ?  " 

"I  dare  not  tell — even  you,  Laddy,"  he  replied.  **  Money? 
No.  He  cannot  touch  my  possessions.  My  daughter  ?  No  ;  ho 
cannot  cany  her  off.  But  he  can  almost  do  as  bad.  He  can — 
he  can — lower  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  he  can  proclaim — W 
he  will — a  thing  that  men  who  do  not  know  the  whole  truth  wiiJ 
judge  harshly.  And  he  will  disgrace  me  in  the  eyes  of  my 
daughter." 

I  was  silent,  thinking  what  to  say. 

Presently  I  ventui'ed  to  ask  him  whether  it  would  not  disgrace 
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him  more  in  the  eyes  of  Celia  for  liim  to  lend  Ms  favour  to  a  suit 
BO  preposterous. 

He  groaned  in  reply. 

"  You  do  not  know,  Laddy,"  he  said,  "  the  trouble  T  have  had 
to  build  up  a  name  in  this  place,  were  I  began  as  a  boy  who  swept 
the  office,  the  son  of  a  common  labourer.  My  brothers  are 
labourers  still,  and  content  ^ith  their  position.  My  sisters  ar'^ 
laboui'ers*  wives,  and  content  as  well.  I  am  the  great  man  of  the 
family.  I  had  much  to  contend  with,  want  of  education,  poverty, 
cver^'thing  but  abihty.  I  am  sure  I  had  that  because  I  surmounted 
all,  and  became — what  I  am.  Then  I  married  into  a  good  family, 
and  took  their  level.  And  the  old  low  levels  were  forgotten.  Why, 
if  all  the  world  were  to  remind  each  other  aloud  that  I  once  sweut 
out  an  office,  it  would  not  matter." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir.     Pray  go  on." 

*'  It  is  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Herr  Riiumer  first  came  to  the 
town.  He  had  a  plausible  tongue  and  wheedled  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  all  whom  he  cared  to  know.  He  wanted  to  know  me. 
He  made  me  his  lawj-er — sent  round  that  gi'eat  safe,  where  it  has 
been  ever  since,  and  used  to  sit  with  me  in  the  evening  talking 
affairs.  There  was  nothing  in  the  to^^Mi  too  small  for  him  to  in- 
quii'e  into  ;  he  wanted  the  secret  history  of  everything  :  and  he  got 
it  fi'om  me  ;  I  violated  no  confidence  of  cHents,  but  told  him  ail  I 
knew." 

*'  Did  he  talk  much  about  the  Poles  ?  " 

"  He  was,  at  first,  very  inquisitive  about  the  Poles.  Said  he 
sympathised  with  them — I  did  not,  so  I  had  little  to  tell  him. 
Then  came  the  time  when  they  made  the  railway  on  our  side  of  the 
harbour " 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

'' that  was  the  fatal  time.     I  pelded  to  his  instigations, 

and,  together,  we never  mind  what  it  was,  Laddy.      It  was 

nothing  that  could  bring  me  -^^ithin  the  power  of  the  Law,  but  it 
was  au  action  which,  stated  in  a  certain  vvay,  would  ruin  me  fn.r 
ever  in  the  town." 

Successful  men,  I  think,  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the  opinion 
which  men  have  formed  of  them.  They  know  that  they  are  envied 
for  their  success,  which  is  real ;  and  they  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  admired  for  their  virtues,  which  are  imaginaiy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  town  at  large  would  hava  cared  twopence 
if  Herr  Raumer  had  gone  to  the  balcony  of  the  old  Town  Hall, 
and  after  sticking  up  a  glove  in  the  old  fashion  of  the  burgesfea 
when  a  Town  Function  was  about  to  begin,  such  as  the  opening  of 
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the  fair,  had  there  in  clear  and  ringing  tones  denounced  the  great 
Mr.  Tyrrell  of  such  and  such  a  meanness.  They  would  have  lifted 
their  eyebrows,  talked  to  each  other  for  a  day,  reflected  in  the 
morning  that  he  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  then  would  have  gone 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man  in  the  place,  however  unsuccessful,  believed  in  his  heart  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  was  a  bit  more  virtuous  than  himself.  But  that  the 
ia\\'yer  would  not  understand. 

1  think  that  one  of  Rochefoucauld's  maxims  is  omitted  in  all  the 
editions.     It  has  somehow  slipped  out.     And  it  is  this  : 

"  Every'  man  believes  himself  more  virtuous  than  any  other  man. 
If  the  other  man  is  found  out,  that  proves  the  fact." 

I  was  thinking  out  this  moral  problem,  and  beginning  to  test  its 
truth  by  personal  application  to  my  own  case,  when  I  was  roused 
by  the  consciousness  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  talking  still. 

*' Ten'ible  and  long  labour  in  building  a  name  as  a  Christian 

as  well  as  a  lawyer good  opinion  of  the  clergj- 


It  was  very  wonderful,  but  the  theoiy  did  seem  to  fit  maiTel- 
lously  well.  I  really  did  believe  myself  quite  as  good  as  any  of  my 
neighbours — except  Celia  and  the  Captain — and  better  than  most : 
much  better  than  the  Pieverend  John  Pontifex. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think,  Laddy." 

**  I  think,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  would  lay  the  case  before  the 
Captain,  and  ask  his  opinion.     I  know  what  it  will  be." 

"  You  think " 

"  I  know  that  he  ^^ill  say,  '  Laugh  at  him,  and  tell  him  to  do 
the  worst.  Let  him  tell  a  miserable  old  story  to  all  the  town,  but 
let  Ceha  follow  her  o^ii  heart.'  And  another  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
— Celia's  heart  is  no  longer  fi-ee." 

"What?     Was  he  right?" 

"  Quite  right.  Herr  Raumer  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  he 
seldom  makes  a  mistake.  Half  an  hour  ago  Celia  listened  to 
Leonard  Copleston,  and  they  are  now  engaged." 

"  It  only  wanted  that,"  he  replied  with  a  groan. 

This  looked  as  if  things  were  going  to  be  made  cheerful  for  the 
lovers. 

"Will  you  see  the  Captain  if  he  comes  to  you?  Or,  better 
scill,  will  you  go  youi-self  and  talk  things  over  ^ith  him  ?  It  is 
half-past  twelve,  and  he  ^\ill  be  home  by  this  time.  And  tell  him 
aU." 

"  I  must  have  adnce,"  he  murmured.  "  I  feel  like  a  sinking 
F.hip.  The  Captain  will  stand  by  me  whatever  happens.  Yes 
Laddy — ^.v^s     I  \\ill  go  at  oncQ — at  once " 
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He  rose,  and  with  trembling  hands  began  to  search  for  his  hdt. 

It  was  standing  on  the  safe — the  closed  safe  with  the  name  oi 
"  Herr  Raumer"  upon  it  in  fat  white  letters. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  shook  his  fist  at  the  door. 

"You  are  always  here,"  he  cried,  "with  your  silent  meaace. 
If  you  were  open  for  five  minutes — if  I  had  the  key  in  my  handy 
for  only  half  a  minute — I  should  know  what  answer  to  give  yoiu 
master." 

He  left  me,  and  went  out  into  the  street,  I  after  him.  But  hr 
forgot  my  presence,  and  went  on  without  me,  mumiuiing  as  he 
went  in  the  misery  and  agitation  of  his  heart. 

I  suppose  it  vvas  the  pondering  over  this  successful  man  as  ovei 
ft  curious  moral  problem,  and  a  certain  uplifting  of  heart  as  I 
reflected  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of, 
even  if  I  was  found  out,  that  laid  me  more  than  commonly  open  to 
temptation. 

At  all  events,  it  was  then  that  I  committed  the  meanest  action 
in  my  life — a  thing  which,  whenever  I  meet  my  accomplice,  even 
after  all  these  years,  makes  me  blush  for  shame. 

My  innocent  accomplice  was  no  other  than  little  Forty-four. 

As  I  was  passing  the  Bramblers'  house  in  Castle  Street,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  being  some  twenty  yards  ahead  of  me,  and  going  straight 
away  to  consult  with  the  Captain,  I  not  being  wanted  at  all,  I 
tauaght  1  would  call  upon  my  fiiends.  No  one  was  at  home 
except  Forty-four,  who  T.as  sitting  before  the  open  kitchen  window 
sewing  and  crooning  some  simple  ditty  to  herself.  Her  mother 
was  gone  a-marketing — that  was  good  news.  Uncle  Ferdinand, 
who  had  received  an  advance  upon  his  series  of  papers  called 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  the  War  '' — everybody  remembers  what 
a  sensation  those  articles  caused — was  gone  out  with  his  note-book 
to  attend  the  Launch.  Augustus  Brambler  w\as  at  his  post,  nc 
doubt  engaged  on  his  labyriuthian  case.  The  children  w^ere  all  or 
the  walls  where  I  had  left  them  playing  their  little  game  of  Feast- 
ing. And  Forty-four  was  in  charge  of  the  family  pot,  which  was 
cheerfully  boiling  on  the  fire. ' 

She  looked  up  with  her  bright  laugh. 

"  Comi  into  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Pulaski,  if  you  don't  mind.  I've 
something  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked.     "  Ai'e  things  looking  better  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes.  Thanks  to  you  know  who.  We  had  a  dreadfu. 
time,  though.  The  man  the  people  call  Tenderart — do  you  kno^ 
liim?" 

I  knew  him  and  his  satellite  of  eld. 
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"  iie  is  our  landlord,  and  he  came  to  take  the  things  to  mako 
Gp  the  rent.  There  he  stood  and  began  to  pick  out  the  things  to 
put  in  a  cart.  Uncle  Ferdinand  asked  for  time,  and  the  man  only 
laughed.  Then  Uncle  Ferdinand  banged  his  head  against  the  wall 
and  said  this  was  the  final  Crusher,  and  we  all  cried  Then  papa 
ran  to  get  an  advance  from  Mr.  Tyi-rell." 

"  Did  you  ask  Herr  Ptaumer  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  went  up  to  ask  him — and  he  said,  politely,  that  he 
neyer  helped  anybody  on  principle.  Well,  papa  got  the  advance, 
but  it  was  stopped  out  of  his  salary,  and  so — you  see — we  have 
had  ver}'  little  to  eat  ever  since.  But  Tenderart  vas  paid,  and  ha 
went  away." 

"  I  see  ;  and  now  things  are  better  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  Because  Uncle  Ferdinand  has  found  something  to  write 
about.  And  papa  has  got  the  most  beautiful  idea  for  making  all 
our  fortunes.     See." 

She  opened  a  paper  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  showed  it  to 
rce.  It  was  ^Titten  in  a  clerkly  hand,  partly  couched  in  legal 
Knglish,  and  refeiTed  to  a  scholastic  project.  So  that  in  thii 
document  the  threefold  genius  of  Augustus  was  manifest. 

"  EoYAL  Collegiate  Establishment 

^^For  the  Education  of  both  Sexes, 

"  Conducted  by  the  Brothers  Bramblee. 

•'  The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  impart  to  the  young  an 
education  to  fit  them  for  the  Learned  Professions,  for  Commerce, 
for  the  Legal,  the  Scholastic,  or  the  Clerical.  Pupils  will  be 
received  fi'om  the  age  of  eight  to  fifteen.  The  College  vdU  be 
divided  into  two  divisions,  that  for  the  ladies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Brambler,  a  lady  highly  connected  with  the  Royal 
Naval  Service,  and  Miss  Lucretia  Brambler.' 

"  That's  me,"  said  Forty-four  ungi'ammatically, 
"  I  thought  you  had  no  name,"  I  said. 

'*  Mr.  Ferdinand  Brambler,  the  well-known  Author,  will  under- 
take the  courses  of  History,  Geographv,  Political  Economy,  and 
English  Composition.     Mr.  Augustus  Brambler  will  superintend 

the  classes  of  Latin,  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  and  Caligraphy * 

"  My  dear,  when  is  the  college  to  be  started  ?  " 
"  Oh !    not  yet,"    cried  Forty-four.     "  ^Vhen  we   are  a  little 
older,  and  all  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  curriculum.     Fancy  the 
greatness  1  '* 
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"  Yes.  It  is  almost  too  mucii,  is  it  not  ?  Don't  set  youi 
heart  too  much  on  things,  Forty-four."  I  did  not  finish  the  docu- 
ment, and  returned  it.  The  poorer  Augustus  grew,  the  more  bril- 
liant were  his  schemes.  So  Hogarth's  starving  poet  sits  beneath 
a  plan  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.     '*  Is  Herr  Raumer  at  home?  " 

"  I  think  he  is  gone  out.     Shall  I  run  up  to  see  ?" 

We  went  up  together.  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  no  reason  for 
calling,  but  I  was  excited  and  restless. 

He  was  not  in  his  rooms.  The  table  was  littered  and  strewn 
f\ith  foreign  papers,  German,  French,  and  Russian.  The  piano 
was  littered  with  his  songs — those  little  sentimentalities  of  st  adent 
life  of  which  he  was  never  tii-ed.  There  was  the  usual  strong.] 
smell  of  recent  tobacco  in  the  place,  and — it  caught  my  ei^  as  1 
was  going  away — there  lay  in  an  inkstand  on  the  table — a  tempta- 
tion. 

It  was  the  key  of  the  safe. 

I  turned  twice  to  go,  twice  I  came  back,  drawn  by  the  irresis- 
tible  force  of  that  temptation.  It  riveted  my  eyes,  it  made  my 
knees  tremble  beneath  me,  it  seemed  to  drag  my  hand  fi-om  my 
side,  to  force  the  fingers  to  close  over  it,  to  convey  itself,  by  some 
secret  life  of  its  own,  to  my  pocket,  and,  once  there,  to  urge  me  on 
to  further  action. 

"  Mr.  Pulaski,""  ciied  Forty-four,  "  why  are  you  so  red  in  tho 
face  ■?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

•'  Hush  !"  I  whispered;  "  stay  here  for  five  minutes,  Forty- four 
— if  Herr  Raumer  comes  home,  bustle  about  and  prevent  his 
touching  the  table.     And  say  nothing — promise  to  say  nothing." 

She  promised,  understanding  no  word. 

I  furtively  descended  the  stairs,  I  crept  s^\iftly,  in  the  shade  of 
the  wall,  though  it  was  of  coui-se  broad  daylight,  looking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  though  there  were  only  the  usual  people  in 
the  street,  -uith  beating  heart  and  flushed  face,  towards  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  office.  The  outer  door  was  open,  that  was  usual ;  I 
pushed  into  the  hall,  and  silently  tui'ned  the  handle  of  the  chiefs 
o^n  office.  It  was  not  locked — they  did  not  know  he  was  out — 
there  was,  of  course,  no  one  in  the  room.  Like  some  burglar  m 
ihe  dead  of  night  I  crept  noiselessly  over  the  carpet  to  open  the 
safe. 

It  was  done. 

I  was  back  in  the  street,  the  key  in  my  hand  ;  I  was  back  ai 
the  Bramblers'  house,  I  was  upstairs  again,  the  key  was  restored 
to  its  place.  I  seized  Forty- four  by  the  hand,  and  hurried  hei 
downstairg. 
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*'  Wliat  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

*'  llemember,  Foi-ty-four,  you  have  promised  to  tell  no  01.8.  It 
was  the  key  of  Herr  Piiiumer's  safe.  I  borrowed  it  for  fi/e 
minutes — for  Celia  Tyn-ell's  sake." 

She  promised  again — nothing,  she  said,  ■\vould  make  her  tell 
anyone.  No  one  should  know  that  I  had  been  in  the  room  :  she 
entered  as  zealously  into  the  conspiracy  as  if  she  was  a  gicwu 
woman  married  to  a  St.  Petersburg  diplomatist,  and  engaged  ia 
thi-owing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  an  English  plenipotentiary. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

BOEROVi'ED    PLUMES. 

MEAXTiiiE,  we  had  not  forgotten  oui-  old  fi-iend  Moses. 

The  "  Blue  Anchor "  was  a  musid^hall  before  that  kind  of 
entertainment  was  supposed  to  be  invented.  That  is  to  say, 
long  before  the  name  of  music  was  debased,  and  song  dragged 
in  the  dust  before  London  audiences  of  shop-boys  and  flashy 
gents,  the  thing  was  akeady  flourishing  in  our  seaport  to^ns 
for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  "Anchor,"  as  it 
was  lovingly  called,  stood  in  a  crowded  street,  where  eveiT  second 
house  was  a  beershop,  and  the  house  between  a  pa^^'nbroker■s. 
It  had  a  pai-teiTe,  or  pit,  the  entrance  to  which  was  free, 
where  Jack  the  Sailor,  Joe  the  Marine,  and  the  Boiled  Lobster 
could  sit  in  conifoi-t  and  dignity,  each  man  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  pot  before  him.  It  was  a  long,  high,  and  narrow 
room.  At  the  end  stood  a  platform,  where  the  perfomiances 
took  place,  and  imder  the  platfoim,  just  as  you  may  see  in  the 
present  London  houses,  was  a  table  where  the  proprietor,  acting 
as  Chau-man,  announced  the  songs  and  dances,  called  order, 
and  superintended  the  comfoii;  of  his  guests.  A  small  and 
select  band  of  admirers  rallied  round  the  Chau-man,  and  were 
privileged  not  only  to  call  for  di'inks  to  assuage  the  great  man's 
thirst,  but  also  fi'om  time  to  time  to  take  the  hammer  oi 
authority.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  a  small  galleiy. 
.vhere  young  naval  oflicers  and  subalterns  sometimes  honomed 
the  representations  by  their  appearance.  It  was  to  this  galleiw  that 
v.e  repaii'ed,  Leonard  and  I,  accompanied  by  a  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Nav}-.  He  was  a  cheei-fal  youth,  of  smiling  demeanour, 
whose  chief  merit  in  my  eyes  was  his  unbounded  admiration 
for  Leonard.  He  met  us  by  accident,  and  volunteered  to  join 
1X3,  not  knowing  the  natui'e   of  our   quest ;    on  being  informed 
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that  tliere  might  he  a  row,  he  became  the  more  eager  to  come 
with  us.  The  fervent  prayer  of  every  young  naval  officer,  on 
every  pcrssihle  occasion,  that  there  may  be  a  row  is  surely  a 
healthy  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Navy.  Certainly  the 
members  of  no  other  service  or  profession  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  desirous  of  a  fight  on  any  possible  occasion. 

We  went,  therefore,  into  the  gallery,  where  there  were  a  dozen 
of  noisy  middies  and  young  naval  fellows,  who  had  been  dining  not 
wisely,  but  too  well. 

There  was  an  interval  in  the  performance,  and  a  buzz  of 
conversation  going  on.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  audience  would 
lift  up  his  voice  with  a  snatch  of  a  chorus,  to  be  taken  up  by  his 
neighbours,  or,  if  it  was  a  favourite,  by  the  whole  audience. 

We  looked  about  the  room.  No  Moses  had  arrived  yet.  That 
was  quite  certain,  because  fi'om  our  gallery  we  could  see  every- 
body in  the  hall,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  our  recognizing 
Moses — so  old  a  ^iiend. 

We  sat  do^Mi  in  the  front  row  and  looked  on. 

Do"\vn  came  the  hammer,  -with  some  inaudible  remarks  fi'om  the 
Chair.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  shout,  not 
of  applause,  but  of  derision,  as  a  man  dressed  in  sailor  rig, 
bounded  on  the  stage,  and  began  to  dance  a  hornpipe. 

' '  AVhere  was  you  shipped ,  mate  ?  "  ' '  When  was  you  last  paid  off?  " 
There  was  no  denying  the  dance,  which  was  faithfully  executed,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  some  professional  detail,  probably 
in  the  dancer's  get-up,  the  sailors  with  one  consent  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  a  brother.  The  row  grew  tremendous  as  the 
performer  went  on,  resolutely  refusing  to  recognize  any  objection 
raised  to  his  personal  appearance.  At  last  a  stalwart  young 
fellow  bounded  fi-om  a  table  in  the  auditorium  to  the  platform, 
coolly  hustled  the  professional  with  a  hitch  or  two  of  his  shoulder 
off  the  stage,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  hornpipe  himself,  amid 
the  exclamations  of  his  comrades  and  brethren  of  the  sistei 
sei-vices.  The  band,  consisting  of  two  fiddles,  a  harp,  and  s 
comet,  went  on  playing  steadily,  whatever  happened  in  the  house. 
It  was  like  Wassielewski,  fiddling  while  the  sailors  sang,  diank. 
and  danced — himself  unregarding. 

The  dance  over,  and  the  applause  subsided,  the  young  fellow 
jnmped  back  to  his  place,  and  down  came  the  Chairman's  knocker 
again.  Sam  Trolloper,  he  announced,  this  time — Vvdthout  any  prefix 
or  handle  to  the  name,  as  if  one  would  say  Charles  Dickens,  or 
Julius  Caesar — was  about  to  sing  the  Song  of  the  Day. 

The  illustrious  Sam,  wh(r  was  a  popular  Cavourite,  and  received 
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the  vociferous  applause  as  something  due  to  real  merit,  aj pe&red 
in  a  suit  of  shore-going  togs.  He  wore  a  coat  all  tails,  with  a  hat 
all  brim,  and  trousers  of  which  one  leg  was  gone,  and  the  ether 
going.  Boots  without  socks,  a  ragged  shirt,  and  a  red  kerchief 
tied  around  his  neck,  completed  a  garb  which,  coupled  with  the 
fellow's  face  of  low  cunning  and  inextinguishable  drollery,  made 
Mm  up  into  as  complete  an  habitual  ciiminal  as  you  are  likely  tc 
meet  outside  of  Short's  Gardens.  He  brandished  a  short  stick, 
with  a  short  preliminary  walk  across  the  stage,  and  then  begar 
the  folloTving  : — 

"  Tis  0  !  for  a  gay  and  a  gallant  bark, 
A  brisk  and  a  hvely  breeze, 
A  bully  crew  and  a  captain  too, 

To  carry  me  o'er  the  seas. 
To  carry  me  o'er  the  seas,  my  boys. 
To  my  own  true  love  so  gay, 
For  she's  taking  of  a  trip 
In  a  Government  ship. 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. 

Then  blow,  ye  winds,  heigho  I 
For  a  roaming  we  ^ntII  go, 
I'll  stay  no  more  on  England's  shore, 
Then  let  the  music  play, 
For  I'm  off  by  the  morning  train 
Across  the  raging  main, 
I'm  on  the  rove  to  my  own  trae  loTe 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. 

**  My  true  love  she  was  beautiful. 
My  true  love  she  was  fair, 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  violets  true, 

And  crimson  was  her  hair, 
And  crimson  was  her  hair,  my  boys, 
But  while  I  sing  this  lay 
She's  doing  of  the  grand 
In  a  distant  land, 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. 

*'The  sun  may  shine  through  a  London  fog 
The  Thames  run  bright  and  clear, 
The  ocean  brine  may  turn  to  wine 

Ere  I  forget  my  dear, 
!Ere  I  forget  my  dear,  my  boys. 
The  landlord  his  quarter  day. 
For  I  never  can  forget 
Lly  own  dear  pet, 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. 

\ ,  ^  Oh  !  dark  and  dismal  was  the  day 

When  last  I  saw  my  Meg, 
bbe'd  a  Government  band  around  each  hand 
Another  one  round  each  leg, 
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A  jother  one  round  each  leg,  my  bejli 
Dressed  all  in  a  suit  of  grey, 

'  My  love, '  said  she, 

•  Remember  me, 
Ten  thousaud  miles  away.* 

^*  Oh  !  would  I  were  a  bo's'n  tight; 
Or  e'en  a  bombardier  ; 
I'd  hurry  afloat  in  an  open  boat. 

And  to  my  true  love  steer, 
And  to  my  true  love  steer,  my  boys. 
Where  the  dancing  dolphins  play, 
And  the  shrimps  and  the  shaika 
Are  a  having  of  their  larks 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. 

Then  blow,  ye  winds,  heigho  J 
For  a  roaming  we  will  go, 
I'll  stay  no  more  on  England's  shore  ; 
Then  let  the  music  play. 
For  Fm  ofi"  by  the  morning  train 
Across  the  raging  main, 
I'm  on  the  rove  to  my  own  true  lore, 
Ten  thousand  miles  away. " 

This  ditty,  wticli  the  singer  gave  with  a  rich  rollicking  baritone, 
and  in  a  rolling  tune,  was  accompanied  by  a  chorus  £i-om  a  couple 
of  hundred  throats,  which  made  the  windows  rattle  and  the  glasses 
Tibratei  Such  a  chorus,  all  bawling  in  unison,  I  never  heard 
before.  "WTien  the  last  bars,  affectionately  clung  to  by  voices  loth 
to  let  them  go,  died  away,  the  illustrious  Sam  had  disappeared, 
only  to  emerge  again  in  a  new  disguise  and  sing  another  song. 
But,  as  the  hammer  fell  to  announce  his  return,  Leonard  touched 
my  arm,  and  I  saw  our  old  friend  Moses  walking  gi-andly  among 
the  chairs  in  the  direction  of  the  President. 

I  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  twelve  years,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  identity.  It  was  the  same  dear  old  Moses. 
There  was  no  real  change  in  him ;  only  a  development  of  the 
well-known  bo}-ish  graces.  The  blotches  upon  his  fat  and  bloated 
face  ;  the  swagger  with  which  he  swung  along  the  room  ;  the  hat 
cocked  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  the  short  stick  carried  half  in  the 
side  pocket  of  his  coat ;  the  flashy  rings  upon  his  fingers  ;  tho 
gaudy  necktie ;  and  the  loud  pattern  of  his  trousers — all  seemed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  original  Moses.  He  was  only  the  infant 
Moses  grown  up ;  Mrs.  Jeram's  Moses  expanded,  according  to 
the  immutable  laws  of  Nature,  which  allow  of  no  sudden  break, 
but  only  a  wavy  line  of  continuity.  Selfish,  gi-eedy,  and  unscrupu- 
lous he  had  been  as  a  child,  just  such  he  appeared  now.  Was 
it  education  alone,  I  thought,  which  made  the  diHerence  between 
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him  and  Leonard  ?  It  could  hardly  be  that,  because  there  v>  \% 
Jem  Hex,  himself  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  piped  all  hands,  to  set 
on  the  other  side.  Leonard  !  For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute, 
his  hands  clenched,  just  as  he  used  to  look  in  the  days  of  old 
before  he  "went  for"  Moses.  He  waited  till  he  saw  his  enemy 
seated  ly  the  Chairman.  Then  he  touched  my  arm,  and  strode 
across  the  benches  of  the  gallery  to  the  door.  I  followed,  and  so 
did  our  friend  the  Na\7  man.  We  got  downstairs  and  followed 
Leonard  closely  as  he  marched,  head  erect  and  with  flashmg  eye? 
straight  up  the  hall. 

There  was  a  little  commotion  among  the  soldiers  at  sight  of 
him. 

"  Gentleman  Jack,"  the  men  whispered  to  each  other.  Leon- 
ard took  no  notice.  One  or  two  of  them  stood  up  to  salute  him. 
*' Three  cheers  for  Gentleman  Jack  and  the  Rifle-pit,"  shouted 
an  enthusiastic  private  of  his  regiment.  Ever3'body  knew  about 
the  Rifle-pit,  and  the  cheering  was  taken  up  with  a  will.  Leonard 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  round.  When  the  cheers  ceased 
he  held  up  his  hand  and  nodded.  Three  times  three.  The 
music,  meantime,  went  on,  and  the  singer  made  no  pause.  It  way 
the  illustrious  Sam  again — this  time  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier — 
supposed  to  be  in  liquor,  and  sufi'ering  from  the  melancholy  of  a 
love  disappointment,  as  appealed  fi'om  the  only  two  lines  of  the 
song  which  I  heard  : — 

"There  I  see  the  faithless  she, 
A  cooking  sausages  for  he." 

But  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  at  this  point  wholly  dis- 
tracted from  the  singer.  The  Chairman  and  the  band  alone  paid 
attention  to  him :  these  were  of  course  professionally  engrossed 
in  admiration  of  the  perfo nuance.  For  two  circumstances,  besides 
the  cheering  for  Leonard,  and  both  of  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
character,  happened  at  this  juncture  tc  call  away  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  from  imagiiiaiy  sorrows.  The  first  was  that  the  middies 
in  the  galleiy,  ha\dng  succeeded  in  hooking  up  a  soldier's  cap  by 
means  of  a  string  and  a  pin,  w^ere  now  hauling  away  at  their  line, 
while  the  o\\Tier  vainly  imprecated  wi'ath  below.  To  join  commoii 
cause  ^^'ith  a  comrade  is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier.  A  dozen  men 
instantly  jumped  upon  the  tables,  and  a  brief  parley,  in  which 
ptrong  words  were  answered  mth  gentle  chafi",  was  followed  by  a 
fetonn  of  poA^ier  pots,  whose  battered  sides  indicated  that  they  had 
before  this  hurtled  thi'ough  the  air  on  a  similor  occasion.  The 
middies  instantly  ducked,  and  the  shower  of  projcctiJes  p*Fsed  as 
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harmlessly  over  their  heads  as  a  cannonade  at  a  modem  siege. 
The  storm  ha\ing  ceased,  one  middy,  cautiously  peej^ing  oyer  the 
gallery,  seized  the  moment  of  comparative  calm  and  hmled  a 
pewter  hack.  Instantly  another  and  a  fiercer  hail  of  pint-pots. 
These  having  ceased,  the  middies  swiftly  creep  over  tLe  seats  and 
skedaddle,  heaving  over  a  spare  half-dozen  ere  they  reach  the 
portals  and  fiy  dovm.  the  stairs.  "VMien  the  brave  redcoats  have 
swarmed  up  the  eight  feet  pillars  and  stoiTaed  the  gsUeiy,  they 
found  it  like  another  Malakoff — empty.  Then  they  shuut.  ^Mio 
can  withstand  the  braveiy  of  the  British  soldier  ?  All  this  takes 
time  and  attracts  attention.  Meantime,  another  scene  is  enacted 
at  our  end  of  the  hall. 

Leonard  stalking  up  the  room,  the  red-jackets  shouting  for 
"  Gentleman  Jack,"  the  curiosity  of  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
draw  upon  us  the  eyes  of  our  old  enemy,  Moses.  He  knows  us 
instantly,  and  with  a  hasty  gesture  to  the  Chau-man,  whose  glass 
he  has  just  filled,  he  rises,  to  effect  a  retreat  by  the  way  of  the 
orchestra  and  under  the  stage-door.  Not  so  fast,  friend  Moses. 
Leonard  makes  for  him ;  there  is  a  cry,  and  the  pretender  to  the 
name  of  Copleston  is  dragged  back  to  the  table  by  the  coat- collar. 
'*  Now — you — whatever  you  call  yourself,"  cries  Leoimi'd.  ^  what 
do  you  mean  by  taking  my  name  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go."  Moses  wriggles  under  the  grasp  which  held 
him  by  the  coat-collar  like  a  vice,  and  drags  him  backwards  upon 
the  table  among  the  glasses,  where  he  lies  like  a  turned  turtle, 
feet  up  and  hands  sprawling,  a  very  pitiable  spectacle. 

'*  Let  me  go,  I  say." 

**  Presently.     Tell  me  your  name." 

**  Moses  Copleston,"  he  replied,  with  an  attempt  at  defiance. 

**  Liar !  " 

"  Moses  Copleston,  oh  !     Won't  any  one  help  a  fellow  ?  " 

«*  Liar,  again  !  " 

**  Let  me  get  up,  then." 

Leonard  let  him  rise,  his  fi'iend  the  Lieutenant  being  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  a  few  of  his  o^vn  men  having  gathered 
round,  so  that  there  was  httle  chance  of  the  man's  escape. 

"  ^Tiat  have  I  done  to  you  now?"  whined  Moses.  "'What 
have  I  done  to  you  I  should  like  to  know  ?  See  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man of  this  respectable  Free-and-Easy  Harmonic  Meeting,  what 
did  I  say  to  him  ?  "\Miat  did  I  do  to  him  ?  Here's  a  pretty  go 
for  a  peaceable  man  to  be  set  upon  for  nothing." 

♦'  Why  have  you  dared  to  take  my  name,"  cried  Leonard — *'  io 
dra^  into  pbUce  courts  and  prisons  ?  " 
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*•  Your  name  ?  0  Lord !  His  name  !  What  a  tiling  to  take  I 
Which  he  was  bom  in  Victory  Row,  and  his  mother " 

Here  a  straight  one  from  the  left  floored  Moses,  and  he  fell 
supine  among  the  chairs,  not  daring  to  arise. 

The  Lieutenant  picked  him  up,  and  placed  him — because  he 
declined  to  stand:  and,  indeed,  the  claret  was  flowing  fi-eely — in 
the  President's  arm-chair. 

"  Yar — ^yar !  "  he  moaned.  "  Hit  a  man  when  he  is  down.  Hit 
your  own  brother.  Y'ar — Cain — Cain — Cain  and  Abel !  Hit 
your  own  t^in  brother." 

"  Liar,  again,"  said  Leonard,  calmly.  "  Do  j'ou  see  any  like- 
ness, Grif," — Grif  was  the  sobriquet  of  the  young  sailor — 
"  between  me  and  this — this  cur  and  cad  ?  " 

**  Can't  say  I  do,  old  man." 

*'  He  has  taken  my  name  ;  he  has  traded  on  it ;  by  representing 
himself  to  be — my  mother's  son — he  has  obtained  fi'om  some  one 
money  to  spend  in  drink.  I  do  not  know  who  that  person  i&. 
But  I  mean  to  know." 

'  *'  Ho  !  ho  !  "  laughed  Moses,  mopping  up  the  blood.  **  Can't 
hit  a  man  when  he's  do'v^n.  Yaw !  Shan't  get  up.  Wouldn't 
he  Uke  to  know,  then  ?     Ho  !  Ho  !  " 

*' Get  a  policeman,"     said     Grif.       "Follow    him     up    and 

d0T\Tl." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  saluting  Leonard, 
"  best  search  his  pockets." 

Moses  turned  pale  and  buttoned  up  his  coat. 

'•  That  seems  sound  advice,  Leonard,"  I  said.  **  Sit  do^n,  and 
let  the  men  do  it  for  you." 

Well — it  was  a  strange  performance  in  an  Hamionic  meeting 
but  it  attracted  considerable  attention,  much  more  than  the  ditty 
which  it  internipted ;  as  much  as  the  flight  of  pewters  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  lower  end  of  the  galleiT. 

They  told  ofl"  four,  under  a  coi-poral,  and  then  they  seized  the 
unhappy  Moses.  First  the  Chairman  said  he  would  turn  down 
the  lights,  but  was  persuaded  by  Grif,  not  without  a  gentle 
violence,  to  sit  do^^n  comfortably,  and  see  fair  play.  Then  the 
orchestra  left  off  playing  to  see  this  no'^elty  in  rows,  a  thing  they 
hadn't  done,  except  in  the  da^iime  and  on  Sundays,  for  twenty 
years.  Then  the  Illustrious  Baritone,  Sam,  himself  came  down 
fi'om  the  stage  to  witness  the  scene.  And,  but  for  the  kicks,  the 
straggles,  the  many  unrighteous  words  used  by  the  victim,  one 
might  have  thought  that  it  was  the  unrolling  by  a  group  of  savam 
of  ar  Egyjitian  mummy. 
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First  they  took  off  his  coat.  It  contained,  in  his  pockets,  the 
following  articles : — 

1.  A  "  twopenny  smoke,"  as  described  by  the  Corporal. 

2.  A  pipe  constructed  of  sham  meerschaum. 

3.  A  box  of  fusees. 

4.  The  portrait  of  a  young  lady  (daguerreotype)  in  dtgt  ge^ 
iostume. 

5.  A  penknife. 

6.  Thi'ee  pawnbrokers'  tickets. 

7.  A  small  instrument  which,  the  Corporal  suggested,  was 
probably  suggested  to  pick  locks  with. 

8.  Another  "  twopenny  smoke." 

0.  A  sixpenny  song  book,  containing  one  hundred  sprightly 
ballads. 

There  was  nothing  else  in  the  coat,  but  I  was  certain  some- 
thing else  would  follow,  because  I  had  noticed  the  man's  sudden 
pallor  when  the  operation  was  suggested. 

They  next  removed  his  waistcoat. 

In  the  pockets  were  : — 

1.  A  pipe  poker. 

2.  A  quantity  of  loose  tobacco. 

3.  Another  **  twopenny  smoke,"  a  little  broken  in  the  back. 

4.  Another  box  of  fusees. 

5.  More  pa\N-nbrokers'  tickets. 

6.  The  sum  of  six  shillings  and  twopence. 

That  was  all,  but  on  my  taking  the  gaiment  I  felt  something 
rustle. 

There  was  an  inside  pocket  to  the  waistcoat.  And  in  this — 
Moses  made  a  fi'antic  plunge — I  found  two  letters.  One,  in  a 
lady's  handwi'iting,  was  addi'essed  to  Mr.  Copleston,  Post  Office, 
to  be  called  for  ;  the  other,  in  what  may  be  best  described  as  not 
a  lady's  hand,  addressed  to  "  ]\Iiss  Rutherford,  Fareham."  Now, 
Fareham  is  a  small  to^-n  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour.  These 
letters  I  handed  to  Leonard.  He  read  the  addi*ess  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket. 

"Miss  Rutherford," he  repeated,  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

Moses  had  recoui'se  to  violent  language. 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  CoiiDoral.  "  What  to  do  next  ?  " 

**  Let  him  go,"  said  Leonard.  "Or — stay — put  him  outside 
the  place — but  gently." 

"Ah  ! — Yah  !  "  Moses  bellowed,  bursting  into  what  seemed  a 
real  fit  of  weeping.  "  This  is  the  way  that  a  twin  brother 
behaves — this  is  getting  up  in  the  world." 
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*'  He  is  no  brother  of  mine,"  said  Leonard.  *'  Come,  Laddy— 
eome  Grif." 

The  soldiers,  when  the  weeping  Moses  had  resumed  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  ran  him  down  the  hall  in  quick  and  soldier- jke 
fashion.  As  he  was  being  run  out,  the  orchestra  played  half-a- 
dozen  bars  of  the  Rogue's  March,  which  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, really  a  kindness,  as  it  confii-med  the  minds  of  any  pos- 
sible waverers  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  culprit. 

All  was  quiet  again  ;  the  pe^ier  pots  were  being  collected  by  a 
barman  in  the  galleiy ;  the  noisy  middies  were  gone ;  the  soldiers 
were  sitting  down  again,  and  Moses  received  undiyided  attention 
as  he  was  escorted  to  the  doors. 

Down  went  the  Chairman's  hammer. 

"  Gentlemen  !  Sam  Trolloper  will  again  oblige." 

Twang,  fiddle  ;  blow,  hom  ;  strike  up,  harp. 

We  went  away  as  the  orchestra  played  the  opening  to  the 
accompaniment,  and  as  the  Illustrious  Sam  began  a  ballad  of 
which  we  only  heard  the  first  two  lines  :— 

**  As  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bubbling  water 
Toasting  a  herring  red  for  tea. " 

CHAPTER  XL. 
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Grit,  greatly  maiTeiling,  went  his  own  way,  and  Leonard,  seizing 
my  arm,  hmTried  me  home. 

The  Captain  was  gone  to  bed ;  we  lit  the  lamp  in  the  little 
parlour,  and  Leonard  tore  open  the  two  letters  with  impatience. 

That  fi'om  Moses,  ill-spelt,  ill-conditioned,  in  a  tone  half  bully- 
ing, half  crawling,  asked,  as  might  be  expected,  for  money.  It 
was  evidently  not  the  first  of  such  letters.  It  referred  to  his 
previous  communications  and  interviews,  appealed  to  his  corre- 
spondent's close  relationship,  and  went  on  to  threaten,  in  case  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  to  do  something  vague  but  di'eadfiil, 
which  would  bring  him  within  the  power  of  the  law,  in  which  case, 
he  hinted,  he  should,  from  his  commanding  position  in  the  dock, 
let  all  the  world  know  that  he  had  been  diiven  to  peii3etrate  the 
desperate  deed  by  the  obdurate  and  unrelenting  heart  of  his  own 
mother's  sister,  who  rolled  in  gold  and  would  give  him  none  of  it. 

"  There's  a  pretty  villain  for  you,"  said  Leonard,  reading  the 
last  words  ^ith  a  clenched  fist. 

**  I  wish  to  go  Strate,"  wrote  Moses,  in  conclusion,  *'  as  I  have 
^ways  gone  Strate.     If  I  am  drove  to  go  kruked  there  shan't  b€ 
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no  one  as  shan't  know  it  was  Misery  and  your  kruelty  as  done  it. 
I  must  have  a  tenner  to-morrow  or  the  Day  after  il  you've  got  to 
pawn  your  best  black  silk  dress.  Take  and  pa^n  it.  Isn't  that 
your  Dooty  ?  You  in  silk  and  me  in  rags  and  tatters.  \?hy  it 
makes  a  cove  sick  to  think  of  it.  There.  And  specially  a  cove 
as  is  innercent,  and  one  as  is  only  got  his  karakter  behind  his 
back  to  depend  upon — which  the  Lord  He  knows  is  a  good  one. 
So  no  more  for  the  present  from  your  aflfeckshunate  neveT\^,  Moses. 
P.S.  Mind  I  want  the  money  right  do\\Ti.  P.S.  I  know  a  most 
respectible  pawnbroker  and  will  call  for  the  go\\Tid  myself.  P.S. 
I  am  thinkin  if  it  would  be  pleasant  for  you  to  have  me  at  home 
always  with  you.  Aunts  and  nevews  oughter  not  to  be  seppe- 
ratecl" 

*'  There's  a  precious  villain  for  you,"  repeated  Leonard,  bang- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist. 

The  other  letter,  to  which  this  delightful  epistle  was  apparently 
in  reply,  was  wTitten  in  expostulation  of  the  man's  extravagance 
and  profligate  habits.  Evidently  the  wi'iter  was  a  lady.  She 
spoke  of  her  own  small  income :  of  the  poverty  in  which  she  had 
to  live  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which  this  fellow  was  per- 
petually making  upon  her  ;  she  had  reminded  him  that  he  had 
di'awn  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  her  aheady ;  fi'oni  which 
we  infeiTed  that  the  claims  were  comparatively  recent ;  that  she 
lived  in  daily  terror  of  great  demands  ;  that  she  implored  him  to 
endeavour  in  some  honom'able  way  to  get  his  own  livelihood ;  and 
that  his  conduct  and  extravagance  were  causing  her  daily  wretched- 
ness— a  letter  which  ought  to  have  melted  the  heart  even  of  a 
Moses.  One  thought,  however,  of  the  way  in  which  that  boy  used 
to  walk  up  all  the  jam,  and  felt  sure  that  nothing  would  melt  his 
granite  heart. 

''  Laddy,"  cried  Leonard.  *'  Think !  That  fellow  may  be  even 
now  on  his  way  to  make  a  final  attempt  upon  this  poor  lady — 
my  mother's  sister — my  poor  mother's  sister." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  for  a  moment  and  his  voice  choked. 

"  On  the  very  day,"  he  went  on,  "that  Celia  has  promised  to 
be  my  wife,  I  am  restored  to  my  own  people.  I  cannot  wait  till 
to-morrow.  Come  with  me,  Laddy,  if  you  will — or  I  will  go  alone 
— I  cannot  rest.  I  shall  go  over  to  Fareham  now,  to-night — if 
only  to  protect  her  from  that  fellow.  Good  heavens  1  And  he 
has  got  half- an, hour's  start." 

"He  will  walk,"  I  said.  "We  will  go  into  the  town.  It  is 
only  half-past  nine.  Get  a  dog-cart,  and  drive  over.  "We  can 
easily  get  there  before  him." 
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"  He  liad  a  few  shillings,"  Leonard  reflected.  '  It  is  not  likolj 
that  he  will  spend  them  in  driving.  And  yet  he  knows  it  is  his 
only  chance  to  see  her  to-night.  If  you  cross  the  harbour  first  it 
is  only  six  miles  to  walk.  Of  coui'se  he  will  walk.  By  road  it  is 
eleven  miles.  We  can  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Come, 
Laddy.     Quick !  " 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  a  dog-caii,  and  in  ten  minutes  we 
were  bowling  along  the  road,  Leonard  dii^ing  something  hke  Jehu. 

He  did  not  speak  one  word  all  the  joui-ney  until  we  sa.v  the 
lights  of  the  little  tov,Ti  in  the  distance.  Then  he  turned  his 
head  to  me  and  said  quietly, 

"  I  wonder  what  she  will  be  like  ?  " 

We  clattered  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  street,  and  stopped 
at  the  inn,  where  we  had  the  horse  taken  out.  The  ostler  under- 
took to  guide  us  to  Miss  Rutherford's  cottage. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  lights  in  the  town 
were  put  out.  For  economy's  sake  the  gas  in  the  streets  was  not 
lit  at  all  during  this  time  of  the  year.  We  followed  our  guide  down 
the  street  and  beyond  the  houses,  where  began  that  fringe  of  small 
villa  residences  which  is  common  to  our  English  countiy  towns, 
and  distinguishes  them  especially  fi.'om  all  Continental  towns. 
Stopping  in  front  of  one  of  these,  our  fiiendly  ostler  pointed  to 
the  garden  gate. 

"  That's  Miss  Paitherford's,  gentlemen.  But  you'll  have  to 
ring  her  up  if  you  want  to  see  the  lady  veiw  paiiicular,  and  to- 
night, because  they're  all  gone  to  bed." 

It  was  true.  The  house  was  dark,  and  its  occupants  probably 
ftsleep. 

The  ostler  retraced  his  steps.  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay. 

"  I  feel  rather  foolish,"  said  Leonard.  **  We  can't  very  well 
knock  at  the  door  and  wake  up  the  poor  lady." 

*'  Moses  will  probably  have  fewer  scruples  if  he  arrives  to-night 
on  his  private  and  veiy  ui'gent  business." 

"Yes  ;  that  is  true.  Look  here,  Laddy,  yon  go  back  to  the 
inn,  and  get  a  bed  there.  I  will  stay  outside,  and  watch  here  all 
night  till  the  fellow  comes." 

I  would  not  consent  to  that.  It  seemed  to  me  fair  that  we 
should  each  do  our  turn  of  watching. 

All  this  time  we  were  standing  outside  the  garden  gate. 
Within — one  could  see  ever^ihing  perfectly  in  the  midsummer 
tT\ilight — was  a  trim  and  neat  la^^-n,  set  with  standard  roses  and 
dainty  flower-beds.      Behind,  a  small  house  with  a  gable,  round 
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whose  fiont  there  climbed  Westeria  and  passion-flower.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  former.  A  lilac  was  in  fall  blossoia 
among  the  shnibs,  and  added  its  fresh  spring-like  perfume  to  the 
heavy  odour  of  the  creeper. 

*'  It  is  all  very  peaceful,"  whispered  Leonard.  **  Let  as  go 
inside  and  sit  do^^n." 

We  opened  the  gate,  and  stepped  in  as  softly  as  a  pair  of 
burglars.  On  the  right  was  a  garden  seat,  over  which  droopea 
the  branches  of  a  laburnum.     There  we  sat,  expectant  of  Moses. 

"I  wonder  what  she  is  like,"  Leonard  said  again.  "How 
ehall  wo  tell  her  ?  You  must  tell  her,  Laddy.  And  what  -ftill 
she  tell  me  ? 

"  It  will  be  something  more  for  Celia,"  he  went  on,  "  that  her 
husband  ^ill  have  relations  and  belongings.  It  is  too  absurd  to 
marry  a  man  without  even  a  cousin  to  his  back.  I  have  been 
ashamed  all  my  life,  not  so  much  that  I  was  bom — as  I  was — as 
that  I  had  no  belongings  at  all.  I  used  to  env}',  when  I  was  a 
boy,  the  family  life  that  we  saw  so  little  of — the  mothers  and 
sisters,  the  home-comings  and  the  rejoicings — all  the  things  one 
reads  of  in  novels.  We  had  none  of  these — except  at  second-hand^ 
through  Cis.  You  were  better  off  than  I,  Laddy,  because  no  one 
could  take  away  your  ancestiy,  though  the  compassionate  Czar 
relieved  you  of  the  burden  of  your  wealth.  But  I  had  nothing. 
And  now — what  am  I  going  to  have  ? 

"  She  was  good,  my  poor  mother.  So  much  Mrs.  Jeram  knows 
of  her.  But  her  mind  wandered,  and  she  could  not,  if  she  wished, 
have  told  her  who  or  what  she  was.  She  was  good,  of  that  I  am 
quite  certain.     But  what  about  my  father  ?  " 

I  made  no  reply.  Within  the  sleeping  house  lay  the  secret. 
We  had  to  pass  the  night  before  we  could  get  at  it.  Perhaps, 
when  it  was  found,  poor  Leonard  would  be  no  happier. 

Twelve  o'clock  stiTick  fi'om  some  church  tower  near  at  hand.  I 
thought  of  the  night  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Celia  and  I  sat 
w^hispering  through  the  twilight  hours  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
Well,  he  had  come,  of  whom  we  talked  that  night ;  he  was  with 
as ;  he  had  told  Celia  that  he  loved  her.  It  was  quite  certain 
what  answer  she  would  give  her  elderly  suitor.  CeHa's  father, 
besides,  had  got  the  key  of  the  safe,  the  thing  by  which  he 
declared  he  would  rid  himself  at  once  of  his  persecutor.  I  had 
done  that  with  Forty-four.  Oh  !  guilty  pair.  Was  little  Foiiy- 
four  lying  sleepless  and  remorseful  on  a  conscience-stricken  pillow? 
I,  for  my  o-^-n  part,  felt  small  and  rather  mean  thinking  over 
what  I  lad  done — and  how  I   had   done   it — but  perhaps   the 
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'*  small "  feeling  was  due  rather  to  the  knowledge  how  piti'abJy 
email  we  should  look  if  we  were  found  out.  I  believe  that  repen- 
tance generally  does  mean  fear  of  being  found  out,  when  it  does 
not  mean  the  keener  pang  of  intense  disgust  at  having  beeu 
actually  exposed,  in  which  case  we  call  it  Remorse.  Borrowing 
that  key  for  those  few  minutes,  and  setting  the  door  of  the  safe 
open,  was,  as  Mr.  John  Pontifex  would  have  said,  shaking  his 
head  and  forefinger,  a  Wrong  Thing,  a  thing  to  lament,  as  awful 
an  event  as  his  own  profane  language  over  the  tough  goose  when 
in  the  full  vigour  and  animal  passion  of  his  youth.  And  yet — and 
yet — one  could  not  but  chuckle  over  the  thought  of  Herr  Raumer'« 
astonishment  when  he  found  the  safe  open  and  his  victim  fi-ee. 

There  was  too  much  to  think  about  as  we  sat  beneath  the 
laburnum  in  that  quiet  garden.  Behind  the  fonns  of  Celia  and 
Leonard,  behind  the  orange  blossoms  and  flowers,  rose  a  gaunt 
and  weu'd  figure,  with  a  look  of  hungry  longing  in  its  eyes,  which 
were  yet  like  the  eyes  of  Wassielewski.  It  reached  out  long 
arms  and  gi-eat  bony  hands  iiipping  with  blood  to  seize  me.  And 
a  mocking  voice  cried,  "Eevenge  thy  father!  revenge  thy  father ! " 
My  brain  reeled  as  thin  shadows  of  things,  real  and  um'eal,  flitied 
across  my  closed  eyes.     I  awoke  with  a  start. 

One  o'clock. 

And  just  then  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  ciTinch  of  slow  steps 
over  the  gi-avel  of  the  road. 

"  Moses,"  Leonard  whispered,  springing  into  attention. 

The  steps  came  nearer  ;  they  were  a  hundred  yards  off ;  they 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ;  they  stopped  at  the  garden- 
wall. 

"  Moses,"  whispered  Leonard,  again. 

It  was  Moses.  And  Moses  in  veiy  bad  temper.  He  swore 
aloud  at  the  garden-gate  because  he  could  not  at  first  find  the 
handle.  Then  he  swore  aloud  in  general  teinns,  then  he  swore 
at  the  people  of  the  house  because  he  would  have  to  ring  them  up, 
and  then  he  came  in  banging  the  door  after  him,  and  tramped 
heavily  upon  the  grass — the  brute — cninching  straight  through 
the  flower-bed,  setting  his  gi'eat  heavy  feet  as  if  by  deliberate 
choice  on  the  delicate  flowers.  We  were  invisible  beneath  the 
laburnum  tree. 

Leonard  rose  noiselessly,  and  stepped  after  him. 

See,  another  step,  and  he  will  be  at  the  door,  ringing  the  bell, 
terriMng  out  o!  their  wits  the  women  sleeping  within.  Already, 
as  his  scowling  face  shows  in  the  twilight,  he  has  formulated  his 
requisition  in  his  own  mind,  and  is  going  to  back  it  with  tlireato 
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of  violence.  The  demands  will  never  be  made.  The  threats  wiU 
never  he  uttered.  Leonard's  hand  falls  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
Moses,  turning  with  a  staii;  and  a  cry,  finds  himself  face  to  faca 
again  with  his  old  enemy. 

"  Come  out  of  this  garden,"  said  Leonail.  "  Dare  to  pay  one 
word  above  your  breath,  and " 

Moses  trembled,  but  obeyed.      It  was  like  Neptune's  "  Quos 


Ijeonard  dragged  him,  unresisting,  into  the  road,  and  led  him- 
along  the  silent  way,  beyond  earshot  of  the  house,  saying  nothing. 

*'  What  shall  we  do  to  him  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Ladislas,"  whimpered  Moses,  "don't  let  him  murder 
me.  You're  witness  that  I  never  done  nothink  to  him.  Always 
hard  on  a  poor  innocent  cove,  he  was,  when  we  were  all  boys  to- 
gether." 

"You  came  out  to-night,"  said  Leonard,  "thinking  you  were 
going  to  find  an  unprotected  woman  asleep  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; 
you  were  persuading  yourself  that  you  would  frighten  her  into 
giving  you  more  money,  knowing  that  it  was  your  last  chance." 

"No,  sir,"  whined  Moses  abjectly.  "  No,  Captain  Copleston, 
sir.  Not  that.  What  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  came  along,  was  this : 
•Moses,'  I  says,  says  I,  'the  plant's  found  out.  All  is  up.  That's 
where  it  is.'  So  I  says  to  myself — if  you  don't  mind,  sir,  takin* 
your  fingers  from  off  0'  my  coat-collar,  which  they  have  a  throttlesome 
feel" — Leonard  released  him.  "  Thank  you,  sii'.  I  says  to  my- 
self, then,  '  I'll  up  and  go  to  Miss  Rutherford — which  she  is  a 
generous- 'earted  lady,  and  tell  her — teU  her — Hall.'  That's  wot 
I  meant  to  do,  Cap'en  Copleston,  sir.  Hall  I  was  a-goin'  to  tel) 
her." 

"  A  likely  story,  indeed,"  said  Leonard. 

"Very  likelv,  sir,"  Moses  echoed.  "  Y'es,  and  I  should  have 
gaid " 

"Now — you — drunken  blackguard  and  liar,"  said  Leonard, 
**  You  have  come  here  to  make  a  final  attempt.  You  have  failed. 
Hencefoi-th  you  will  be  watched.  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  ii 
you  are  ever  seen  by  me  about  this  place,  or  in  any  other  place,  I 
will  instantly  give  you  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
on  false  pretences.  You  understand  so  much.  Then  go — get 
out  of  my  sight." 

He  accompanied  his  words  with  a  gesture  so  threatening  that 
our  prisoner  instantly  set  off  running  as  hard  as  he  could  down  the 
road.  If  fear  ever  lent  wings  to  a  fugitive,  those  wings  were  pro- 
duced for  Moses  on  this  occasion. 
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**  I  was  in  such  a  rage,"  said  Leonard,  as  the  steps  died  away 
in  the  distance,  "such  a  boihng  rage  '\,\ith  th*  creature  that  I  think 
I  should  have  killed  him  had  I  not  let  him  go.  It  is  too  bad,  be- 
cause he  richly  deseiTed  the  best  cowhiding  one  could  give  him. 
Odd !  All  the  old  feeling  came  back  upon  me,  too.  I  used  to 
hate  him  in  the  old  days  when  we  fought  night  and  morning.  And 
I  hate  him  now." 

''  ^Miat  is  to  be  done  next  ?"  I  asked.  *'  Are  we  to  go  back  to 
the  friendly  laburnum?    There  is  no  fear  about  Moses  any  more." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  care  what  we  do.  I  am  restless  and  excited.  I 
cannot  sleep.    Perhaps  she  gets  up  early.    Let  us  go  for  a  walk." 

Half-past  one  in  the  morning  was  rather  lat©'  for  an  evening 
walk,  but  I  complied,  and  we  went  along  the  deserted  road.  Pre- 
sently I  began  to  feel  tired,  and  was  fain  to  rest  in  the  hedge  under 
a  tree.  And  there  I  fell  fast  asleep.  When  I  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight.  Leonard  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  road.  AVhat  a  handsome  man  he  was  as  he  came  swiftly 
towards  me,  bathed  in  the  early  sunshine  which  played  in  his 
curly  hair,  and  lay  in  his  eyes  ! 

**  Awake  akeacly,  Laddy  ?"  he  cried.  "  It  is  only  four  o'clock. 
I  am  less  sleepy  than  ever.  And  there  are  two  long  hours  to  wait. 
She  can't  get  up  before  six.  Perhaps  she  will  not  be  up  before 
nine." 

I  confess  that  those  two  hours  were  long  ones.  Leonard's 
restless  excitement  increased.  I  made  him  walk.  I  made  him 
bathe.  I  tried  to  make  him  talk,  and  yet  the  minutes  crawled. 
At  last,  however,  it  was  half-past  six,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  cottage. 

CHAPTER   XLL 

MISS    EUTHERFORD. 

Miss  Rutherford  was  already  up.  At  least  a  lady  about  five- 
and-forty,  small,  fragile,  and  dainty,  with  delicate  features  and  an 
air  of  perfect  ladyhood  ;  she  wore  a  morning  dress  of  muslin, 
with  garden-gloves  and  a  straw  hat.  And  she  was  gazing  with 
dismay  at  the  footprints — that  brute  Moses  ! — on  her  flower-beds. 

We  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Leonard  opened 
the  garden-gate,  and  we  presented  oui'selves. 

At  least  I  presented  both  of  us. 

'*  Miss  Rutherford," — she  looked  surprised.  "  I  am  speaking 
to Miss  Rutherford,  am  I  not  ?  " 

♦*  Yes.     I  am  Miss  Rutherford." 
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**  We  have  somethmg  to  tell  you  of  importance.  Will  ycu  take 
as  into  your  house?  " 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 

"  It  is  yeiy  early,"  she  said.  "  My  ser^'ants  are  not  down  yet 
— but  come — you  appear  to  be  gentlemen." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  little  di-a^ing-room,  -which  was  a  mere 
bower  .of  daintiness,  the  pleasant  and  pretty  room  of  a  refined  and 
cultivated  lady,  with  books  and  pictiu-es,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
ihings — fancy  the  hulking  Moses  in  such  an  apartment! — anl 
offered  us  chairs.  There  was  nothing  in  the  room  which  pointed 
to  the  presence  of  the  sterner  and  heavier  sex.  Even  the  chaii-s 
seemed  only  calculated  for  ladies  of  her  own  slender  dimensions, 
Leonard's  creaked  ominously  when  he  sat  do\Mi. 

'*  Let  me  go  back  twenty- three  years,"  I  began.  "  But  first  I 
must  tell  you  that  my  name  is  Ladislas  Pulaski — here  is  my  card 
— and  that  we  do  not  come  here  from  any  idle  motives.  This 
gentleman — but  you  will  see  presently  who  he  is.'* 

'*  Three-and-twenty  years  ago  ?  "  Miss  Rutherford  began  to 
tremble.  "That  was  when  I  lost  my  sister — and  my  nephew 
was  born.  You  come  about  him,  I  am  sure,  He  has  done  some- 
thing terrible  at  last,  that  boy,  I  am  afraid.  Gentlemen,  remem- 
ber under  what  bad  influences  my  nephew'%  early  life  was  spent. 
If  you  have  to  accuse  him  of  anything  -^Tong — remember  that." 

"  Pray  do  not  be  alarmed,"  I  went  on.  "  Your  nephew's  early 
influences  were  not  so  bad  as  you  think,  and  you  will  very  likely 
gee  reason  to  be  proud  of  him." 

She  shook  her  head,  as  if  that  was  a  thing  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  hope. 

Leonard  was  looking  at  her  with  curious  eyes  that  grew  softer 
as  they  rested  on  this  gentlewoman's  sweet  face. 

*'  Twenty-three  years  ago,  your  sister  died.  Would  it  pain  ycu 
too  much,  Miss  Ptutherford,  if  you  would  tell  us  something  about 
her  ?  ^' 

'  The  pain  is  in  the  recollection,  rather  than  the  telling,"  she 
replied,     "  My  poor  sister  married  an  ofiicer." 

*  His  name  was  Leonard  Copleston,"  I  said. 

**  Yes — you  knew  him  perhaps  ?  She  was  only  eighteen — 
three  years  younger  than  myself — and  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
world — how  should  she,  living  as  she  had  done  all  her  short  life 
in  our  quiet  country  -v-icarage  ?  She  thought  the  man  she  married 
was  as  good  as  he  was  handsome.  She  admired  him  for  hia 
bravery,  for  the  stories  he  could  tell,  for  the  skill  -^ith  which  he 
rode,  shot,  and  did  evei-}'thing,  and  for  the  winning  way  he  had. 
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My  father  lilied  him  for  his  manly  character,  and  because  he  was 
clever,  and  had  read  as  well  as  travelled  and  fought.  And  I 
believe  I  liked  him  as  much  as  my  father  did.  There  was  never 
any  opiDosition  made,  and  my  poor  dear  was  mamed  to  hire 
in  our  own  chui'ch,  and  went  away  with  him  on  her  eighteenth 
bii'th-day." 

She  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  He  was  not  a  good  man,"  she  went  on;  "he  was  a  very, 
Tery  bad  man.  I  hope  God  has  forgiven  him  all  the  trouble  and 
miseiy  he  brought  upon  us,  but  I  find  it  veiy  hard  to  forgive. 
My  sister's  letters  were  happy  and  bright  at  first ;  gradually — .1 
thought  it  was  my  own  fancy — they  seemed  to  lose  the  old  joyous 
ring  ;  and  then  they  grew  quite  sad.  In  those  days  we  did  not 
travel  about  as  we  can  now,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  wait  at 
home  and  hope.  Six  months  after  her  mamage  she  came  back 
to  us.  Oh!  my  poor  dear,  so  changed,  so  altered.  She  who  had 
been  the  happiest  of  girls  and  the  blithest  of  creatures  was  wan 
and  pale,  \\ith  a  scared  and  fiightened  look" — Leonard  rose,  and 
went  to  the  window,  where  he  remained,  half  hidden  by  the 
curtain — ' '  such  a  look  as  an  animal  might  have  who  had  been 
ill-treated.  She  came  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  without  any 
letter  or  warning — on  a  cold  and  sno^\7  December  afternoon  :  she 
burst  into  passionate  weeping  when  she  fell  upon  my  neck  ;  and 
she  would  never  tell  me  why  she  left  her  husband.  Nor  would 
ehe  tell  my  father. 

"  He  becran  to  -^Tite  to  her.     She  ^rew  faint  and  sick  when  the 

o  o 

first  letter  came  ;  she  even  refused  at  fii'st  to  read  it ;  but  she 
yielded,  and  he  kept  on  writing ;  and  one  day,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  forgiven  her  husband,  and  was  going  back  to  him. 

**  She  went.  She  went  away  fi'om  us  "uith  sad  forebodings,  I 
knew  \  she  wi'ote  one  or  two  letters  to  us  ;  and  then — then  we 
heard  no  more." 

"  Heai'd  no  more  ?  " 

"  Xo  ;  we  heard  nothing  more  of  her  from  that  day.  I\Iy  father 
made  inquiries,  and  learned  that  Captain  Copieston  had  left  the 
srmy,  sold  out,  and  was  gone  away  from  the  country — no  one 
knew  whither.  His  own  family,  we  learned  for  the  first  time, 
had  entirely  given  him  up  as  irreclaimable,  and  could  tell  us  no 
more.  We  heard  nothing  fui'ther,  and  could  only  conjecture  that 
the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  had  gone  down  with  all  on  board. 
But  why  did  she  not  viTite  to  tell  us  that  she  was  going  ? 

"  We  waited  and  waited,  hoping  against  hope.  And  then  we 
resided  ourselves  to  the  conviction  that  she  was  dead.      The 
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years  passed  on ;  my  father  died,  full  of  years,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world.  And  then,  one  day  last  year,  a  letter  came 
to  me  from  America.  It  was  a  letter  dictated  by  my  sister's 
husband  on  his  deathbed " 

"He  is  dead  then?  Thank  God!"  Was  that  the  voice  0^ 
Leonard,  so  hoarse,  so  thick  with  trouble  ? 

"  He  implored  my  forgiveness,  and  that  of  his  wife  if  she  Rtill 
lived.  He  confessed  that  he  had  let  her  go  away — driven  her 
away  by  his  conduct,  he  said — when  she  was  actually  expecting  to 
be  confined,  and  that  in  order  to  begin  life  again  without  any  ties 
he  had  emigrated.  The  letter  was  unfinished,  because  Death 
took  him  while  he  was  still  dictating  it.  Yet  it  brought  me  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  had  repented." 

"  And  then ,"  I  asked,  because  she  stojDped. 

*'  Then  I  began  again  to  think  of  my  poor  sister,  and  I  advertised 
in  our  two  papers,  asking  if  any  one  could  give  me  tidings  of 
her.  For  a  long  time  I  received  no  reply,  but  an  answer  came  at 
last ;  it  was  firom  my  nephew,  that  unhappy  boy,  who  seems  to 
have  inherited  all  his  father's  vices  and  none  of  his  graces." 

Poor  Leonard !     What  a  heritage  ! 

*'  It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  how  his  mother — poor  thing, 
poor  thing ! — died  in  giving  bii'th  to  him  :  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  rough  way,  among  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  any  of  his  relations,  that,  as  his  letter 
would  show  me,  he  had  little  education,  that  he  was  a  plumber  and 
joiner  by  trade ;  and  that  by  my  help,  if  I  would  help  him,  he 
hoped  to  do  well.  In  answer  to  his  letter  I  made  an  appointment, 
and  came  down  to  meet  him.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  a  dis- 
appointment it  was  to  find  my  poor  dear  sister's  son  so  rough  and 
coarse.  However,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could,  and  I  moved 
down  here  in  order  to  be  near  him,  and  help  him  to  the  best 
pui-pose." 

She  stopped  and  wiped  away  a  tear. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  him  much  as  yet,"  she  went  on. 
"  He  is,  indeed,  the  great  trouble  of  my  life.  He  has  deceived  me 
in  everything ;  I  find  that  he  has  no  trade,  or,  at  least,  that  he 
will  not  w^ork  at  it ;  he  said  he  had  a  wife  and  young  family,  and  I 
have  found  that  he  is  unmarried  ;  he  said  he  was  a  total  abstainer 
— and — oh !  dear  me,  he  has  been  fi-equently  here  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  intoxication  :  he  said  he  was  a  church-goer  and  a  communi- 
cant.— But  these  things  cannot  interest  you." 

She  said  this  a  little  wistfully,  as  if  she  hoped  they  might. 

**  They  do  interest  us  very  much,"  I  paid. 
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'*  After  all,  tie  is  my  nephew,"  as  if  she  could  say  much  more, 
biit  refrained  from  the  respect  due  to  kinship. 

''  You  have  been  deceived/'  I  told  her.  '*  You  have  been  7€iry 
grossly  deceived." 

"  I  have,"  she  said.     "  But  I  must  bear  with  it.'* 

"  Y'ou  have  been  deceived,  madam,  in  a  much  more  impcrtant 
v>-ay  than  you  think.  Listen  to  a  little  stoiy  that  I  have  to  teii 
you. 

"  There  were  once  four  boys  living  together  in  the  house  he 
showed  you,  all  under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  rnd  charitable 
woman  named  Mrs.  Jeram,  to  whom  we  shall  take  you.  One  of 
these  boys,  the  best  of  them  all,  was  your  nephew." 

"  The^best  of  them  all  ?  "  she  repeated,  bitterly.  "  Then  what 
were  the  others  like  !  " 

"  One  of  them,  to  whom  I  can  also  take  you,  was  named  James 
Hex.    He  is  now  a  boatswain  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  a  veiy  good  boat- 
swain, too,  I  believe,  and  a  credit  to  the  service.     Another  was — 
myself." 
*''You?" 

"  I,  Miss  Rutherford.  I  was  placed  there  by  my  countiymen, 
the  Poles,  with  this  Mrs.  Jeram,  and  maintained  by  them  out  of 
their  poverty.  ^Mien  one  of  these  boys,  your  nephew,  was  eight 
or  nine,  and  I  a  year  or  two  younger,  we  were  taken  away  from 
the  good  woman  ^ith  whom  we  lived  by  a  gentleman  whom  you 
shall  yeiy  soon  know.  He  adopted  us,  and  had  us  properly 
educated." 

"  Properly  educated  ?     But  my  nephew  can  hardly  write." 

"  Y^'oiu'  nephew  writes  as  well  as  any  other  gentleman  in 
England." 

•'  Gentleman  in  England  ?  *' 

"  My  dear  lady,  the  man  who  calls  himself  Moses  Copleston  i8 
not  your  nephew  at  all.  He  was  the  fourih  of  those  boys  of  whom 
I  told  you.  He  is  the  one  among  them  who  has  turned  out  badly. 
He  knew,  no  doubt  from  Mrs.  Jeram,  all  about  your  nephew's 
birth.  'WTiat  he  told  you,  so  far,  was  true.  All  the  rest  was  pure 
invention.  Did  you  ever,  for  instance,  see  any  resemblance  in 
him  to  your  late  sister  ?  " 

"  To  Lucy  ?     Most  ceriainly  not." 

"To  his  father?" 

"Not  in  face.     But  he  has  his  father's  vices.  '* 

**  So  have,  unfortunately,  a  good  many  men.  " 

"  But  I  cannot  understand.  He  is  not  my  nephew  at  all?  Not 
my  nephew  ?     Can  any  man  dare  to  be  so  wicked  ?  " 
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II  really  ^a?,  as  we  reflected  afterwards,  a  claim  of  great  darinp, 
quite  worthy  to  be  admitted  among  those  of  historical  pretenders. 
Moses  was  another  Perkin  Warbeck. 

*'  Most  certainly  not  your  nephew.  He  is  an  impudent  pre- 
tender. I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  only.  I  -^soLl  give 
you  proof  that  wdll  satisfy  any  la'njer,  if  you  please.  He  must 
have  seen  your  advertisement,  and  knoTving  that  the  real  nepHew 
was  gone  away,  devised  the  excellent  scheme  of  lies  and  robbeij 
of  which  you  have  been  the  victim.  Last  night  we  wiiing  the 
truth  fi'om  him ;  last  night  he  came  here,  to  this  house,  intending 
to  make  a  last  attempt  at  extortion,  but  we  were  here  before  him. 
Your  house  was  guarded  for  you  all  night — by  your  real  nephew." 

She  was  trembling  violently.  She  had  forgotten  the  presence 
of  Leonard,  who  stood  in  the  window,  silent. 

"  My  nephew  ?  My  nephew  ?  But  where  is  he  ?  And  oh  I  is 
he  like  that  other  ?     Is  there  more  shame  and  \\ickedness  ?  " 

"  No !  No  shame  at  all.  Only  pride  and  joy.  He  is  here, 
Miss  Piutherford.  See !  This  is  Leonard  Copleston,  you? 
sister's  son." 

Leonard  stepped  before  her. 

*'  I  am,  indeed,"  he  said.     "  I  am  your  sister's  son.** 

"What  was  it,  in  his  voice,  in  his  manner,  in  his  attitude,  that 
carried  my  thoughts  backward  with  a  rush  to  the  day  when  he 
stood  amid  the  snow  in  the  old  churchyard,  and  cried  aloud  to  the 
spirit  of  his  dead  mother  Ipng  in  the  pauper's  comer? 

And  was  she  like  her  dead  sister,  this  delicate  and  fragile  lady 
who  must  once  have  been  beautiful,  and  who  now  stood  with  hands 
tightly  clasped,  gazing  with  trembling  wonder  on  the  gallant 
young  fellow  before  her  ? 

"My  nephew?"  she  cried.  "Leonard — it  was  your  father's 
name — you  have  his  hair  and  his  eyes,  but  you  have  your  mother's 
voice.     Leonard,  shall  you  love  me  ?  " 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  towai'ds  him  like 
a  lover. 

I  thought  they  would  be  best  left  alone,  and  disappeared. 

After  meditation  for  a  space  among  the  flowers  I  went  back 
again.  They  were  still  standing  by  the  table,  her  hands  in  his. 
He  held  a  miniature — I  guessed  of  whom — and  was  looking  on  i\ 
with  tearful  eyes. 

•'Leonard,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  take  the  dog-cart  into  town,  an^ 
leavfc  you  with  your  aunt  to  tell  your  own  stoiy.  Bring  her  with 
you  this  veij  afternoon,  and  introduce  her  to  the  Captain.  Mibs 
ciathertord,  you  are  pleased  with  this  new  nephew  of  yours '?' 
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•*  Pleased  ?  "  slie  cried  with  a  sob  of  happiness.     *'  Pleased  f  * 

**  He  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  Moses,  indeed  I 
As  if  you  could  have  a  nephew  named  Moses,  with  a  drink- soddeD 
face  and  a  passion  for  pipes  and  beer  !  " 

She  laughed.  The  situation  had  all  the  elements  of  tears,  and 
I  wanted  to  stave  them  off. 

"  And  then  there  is  Celia,"  I  added. 

"  Celia  ?  WTio  is  CeHa  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  little  apprehension 
in  her  voice.     "  Ai-e  you  married,  my  nephew,  Leonard  ?  " 

*•  No,"  he  said,     "  But  I  am  in  love." 

*»0h!" 

**  And  you  will  like  her,  Aunt.^ 

They  were  strange  to  each  other,  and  Leonard  handled  the 
title  of  relationship  with  awkwardness  at  first.  It  was  actually  the 
Tery  first  of  those  titles — there  are  a  good  many  of  them  when  you 
come  to  think  of  them — that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  use. 

"  Miss  Rutherford  must  be  prepared  to  fall  in  love  \\dth  her," 
I  said,  to  reassure  her ;  "  everybody  is  in  love  with  Celia." 

Then  I  left  them,  and  went  back  to  the  tavern,  where  I  had 
breakfast — nothing  gives  a  man  such  an  appetite  as  these  domestic 
emotions — and  drove  back  to  town. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

A   FAIIILY    COUNCIL. 

Leonabd's  promotion  to  family  connections  was  a  thing  so  start- 
ling that  it  almost  drove  away  from  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  crisis  through  which  all  our  fortunes  were  to  pass  that  very 
day — Celia's  refusal  of  HeiT  Raumer  and  my  Polish  deputation. 
Li  the  breathless  rush  of  those  two  days,  in  which  were  concen- 
trated the  destinies  of  three  lives  at  least,  one  had  to  think  of  ona 
thing  at  a  time.  Fortunately,  I  could  give  the  morning  to  CeHa. 
She  was  agitated,  but  not  on  her  own  account.  Her  father,  she 
said,  had  given  her  his  unqualified  approval  of  what  she  wag 
going  to  do. 

"  He  has  behaved,"  she  said,  "  in  the  kindest  way  possible* 
He  knows  all  about — about  Leonard." 

*'  I  told  him." 

"  And  he  says  he  is  veiy  glad.  I  am  to  meet  Herr  Raumer  at 
4welve  in  his  office  and  give  him  my  answer.  But  there  is  some- 
tniug  behind  all  this  which  troubles  me.  Why  is  my  fathor  SQ 
sad? 
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"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  I  believe.  He  fancies  that  the  German 
can  injnro  his  reputation  in  some  way.  Be  of  gcod  heait,  Gis. 
All  wiW  go  right  now," 

And  then  I  fell  to  telling  her  how  Leonard  had  at  last  come 
hito  the  patrimony  of  a  family,  and  was  no  longer  a  foundling. 
This  diverted  her  thoughts,  and  carried  us  on  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  went  to  the  family  conference  which  was  called  at  that 
hour  in  Mr.  Tyn-ell's  office.  Celia  remained  in  her  c^vn  room 
antil  she  was  wanted. 

It  was  a  complete  assemblage,  gathered  together  to  hear  Celiacs 
answer  to  her  suitor.  Nothing  but  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
warranted  this  publicity,  so  to  speak,  of  her  decision.  It  was  an 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  her  father,  that  more  was  at  stake 
than  the  mere  refusal  of  a  girl  to  maiTy  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  grandfather.  Mr.  Pontifex  was  there  also  with  his  wife.  He 
wore  the  garb  which  he  assumed  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  dress-coat,  with  perhaps  an  additional  fold 
to  the  veiT  large  white  neckcloth  which  he  wore  about  his  long 
neck.  That  dress-coat,  which  he  certainly  never  associated 
especially  with  the  evening,  bore  an  air  of  battle  about  it,  although 
the  wearer's  face  was  much  meeker  than  usual,  and  his  upper  lip 
longer,  and  therefore  sadder  to  look  at.  They  sat  each  bolt  up- 
right in  two  chairs  side  by  side  against  the  wall.  The  lady  was 
present  under  protest.  As  I  heard  aftei-^-ards,  she  consented  to 
come  on  the  express  understanding  that  her  carriage  should  be 
kept  waiting,  so  that  at  any  moment,  if  she  were  offended,  she 
might  go ;  also,  that  the  maintenance  of  her  will  on  its  present 
terms  depended  on  Celia's  behaviour.  Her  husband,  the  principal 
sufferer  in  their  family  disturbances,  had,  I  suppose,  received 
orders  to  be  on  distant  terms  with  evei-ybody,  as  if  we  were  all  on 
our  trial.  I  gathered  this  from  the  way  in  which  he  acknowledged 
my  presence,  with  that  sort  of  dignified  movement  of  the  head 
which  the  clergy  reserve  for  pew-openers,  sextons,  national  school- 
masters, and  the  like.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting,  perhaps 
to  represent  the  virtue  of  Christian  resignation,  while  his  wife  i  re- 
ferred that  Christian  wrath  the  exhibition  of  which  is  not  a  sin, 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  in  a  state  of 
pi  )found  be^\'ilderment.  Things  were  beyond  her  comprehension. 
But  she  seemed  to  feel  my  arrival  as  a  kind  of  relief,  and  imme- 
diately proposed,  as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  wine  and  cake. 
No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  offer  except  Mr.  Pontifex,  who 
sighed  and  shook  his  head  as  if  he  should  have  liked  some  undoi 
happier  circumstancea. 

X 
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It  was  Tcry  evident  that  Aunt  Jane  tlionght  she  had  been 
invited  to  witness  the  acceptance  of  the  enemy's  offei.  There 
was  in  the  carriage  of  her  head,  the  setting  of  her  lips,  tiie  rustle 
of  her  silks,  the  horizontality  of  her  curls,  a  WTathfiil  and  com- 
bative look.  And  if  her  eyes  seemed  to  wander,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  into  space,  it  was,  one  instinctively  felt,  only  the  absorption 
of  her  spirit  in  the  efioii;  to  find  fitting  words  to  express  her  indig- 
nation when  the  time  should  arrive. 

I  looked  at  the  safe.  Yes,  the  door  was  slightly  open ;  I  had 
left  it  wide  open.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  T}Trell  had 
found  it  open.  Presumably,  therefore,  he  had — what  had  he 
done  ?  Abstracted  papers  ?  The  thought  was  an  ugly  one  ;  and 
yet,  for  what  reason  had  I  committed  an  ugly  act  and  borrowed 
the  key  ?  Abstracted  papers ;  made  things  safe ;  robbed  his 
enemy  of  his  weapons ;  that  did  not  ring  musically — as  every 
musician  knows,  evil  is  discord.  And  yet  Mr.  T}Trell  did  not 
look  like — one  shrinks  fi-om  calling  things  by  their  right  names. 
He  bore,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quiet  look  of  dignity  which  con- 
traste'\  strangely  with  the  restless  nervousness  of  the  last  few 
weeks. 

With  him  was  the  Captain,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place, the  favourite  British  position,  summer  or  winter. 

All  these  observations  were  made  in  a  moment,  for,  as  if  he 
had  been  waiting  for  me,  Mr.  Tprell  began  to  address  us, 
fidgeting  his  fingers  among  the  papers  on  the  table. 

*'  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  this  morning,"  he  said.  *'  I 
have  asked  you.  Aunt  Jane  and  Mr.  Pontifex,  as  Celia's  nearest 
relations,  and  you.  Captain,  as  an  old  fiiend,  and  you,  Ladislas, 
as  her  closest  fi'iend,  to  witness  her  o^^ti  decision  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  her  oiah  happiness,  whatever  we  may  have  thought 
or  said  about  it — and  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Pontifex  snorted. 

"  I  keep  my  o^Ti  opinion,  George  Tyn-ell,"  she  said,  "and  I 
mean  to  keep  it." 

**  You  all  know  that  this  ofi'er  took  us  entii-ely  by  surprise — 
none  more  so  than  myself— and  especially  for  the  reason  that  its 
rejection  by  Celia  will  most  likely  result  in  the  enmity  of  a  man 
who  has  for  many  years  been  my  fiiend  and  my  client." 

Here  Mrs.  Pontifex  mm-mured  in  an  undertone,  so  that  her 
husband  and  I  were  the  only  persons  who  heard  it ; 

*'  Fudge  and  flapdoodle." 

''  There  is  nothing  against  Herr  Eiiumer.  He  has  lived 
among  us  an  iiTeproachable  life^  so  far  as  we  know." 
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"  Old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather ;  a  foreigner  aLd.  for  all 
jou  know,  a  Roman  Catholic." 

John  Pontifex  lifted  his  head  at  the  last  word,  and  made  a 
remark : 

**  That  we  should  innocently  connive  at  the  marriage  of  an  un- 
fortunate Papist  would  be — ahem — in  fact — a  shocking  state  of 
things ! " 

*'  Of  course  he  is  not  a  Catholic,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  impatiently. 
"  And  as  for  his  age,  many  girls  marry  elderly  men  and  are  per- 
fectly happy.  It  so  happens  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  laid 
myself  under  an  obligation — a  very  great  obligation — to  Herr 
Raumer.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  forget  the  debt  I  owe  him.  At 
the  time  when  I  expressed  my  gratitude  and  asked  in  what  way  I 
■could  best  show  it,  he  laughed,  and  said  that  I  could  give  him — 
my  little  daughter.  I  acceded,  laughing,  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter  until  he  himself  reminded  me  of  it.  It  seems 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  take 
his  chance ;  if  I  would  give  him  such  good  offices  as  I  could,  in  tbe 
way  of  paternal  influence ;  if  I  would  give  him  opportunities  ol 
frequently  seeing  my  daughter ;  if  Mrs.  TjTrell  could  also  be  got 
to  approve '' 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  regular,  I  must  say,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  "  or  more  becoming." 

Mrs.  Pontifex  pulled  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  coughed. 

I  distinctly  heard  the  last  syllables,  di'owned  by  the  kerchief — 
**  doodle." 

Her  husband,  terrified  beyond  measure  by  this  repetition  of  his 
wife's  very  strongest  expression,  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  ejacu- 
lated, Heaven  knows  why,  "  Alas  I " 

*'  I  say,"  Mr.  TjTrell  went  on  mildly,  disregarding  these  inter- 
ruptions, "  that  he  very  properly  left  the  decision  to  Celia  herself. 
At  first  I  considered  the  situation  favourably  for  my  old  fiiend. 
Here  was  an  establishment,  a  certainty,  an  assured  position.  I 
brought  pressure — not  cruel  or  unkind  pressure — but  still  a  certain 
amount  of  pressui'e — to  bear  upon  Celia  in  his  behalf.  I  am  sori-y 
now  that  I  did  exercise  that  influence,  because  it  has  offended 
some  here-,  and  because  I  find  it  has  made  my  daughter  unhappy, 
and  that " — his  voice  broke  do^Ti  a  little — ^'*  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
boar  to  think  of. 

*'  Yesterday,  however,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Mrs.  Pontifex  did  not  say  "Fudge  and  flapdoodle,"  nor 
did  her  husband  say  "Alas!"  but  looked  straight  before  him — 
**  Yesterday  I  saw  Hen  Raumer  again  ;  he  came  to  l^^^ll  me  that  he 
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had  waited  two  months,  that  Celia  was  now  exposed  to  ths  attentiois 
of  a  far  younger  and  more  attractive  man  in  the  shape  of  Leonard 
Copleston,  and  that  he  would  ask  Celia  himself  for  her  decision. 
I  have  this  mcming  talked  with  her  upon  the  subject.  I  ha^re 
told  her  that  I  -withdraw  altogether  every  word  that  I  said  before 
in  favour  of  his  pretensions;  I  have  asked  her  io  be  guided  in  the 
matter  entirely  by  her  own  heart.  And  I  imdted  you  here,  with 
her  consent,  in  order  that,  before  you  all,  she  might  tell  Herr 
Raumer  what  answer  she  has  decided  to  give." 

"  So  fai,  George  Tyrrell,"  said  Mrs.  Pontifex,  '*  you  have  acted 
worthily,  and  like  yourself." 

Then  the  Captain  lifted  up  his  voice. 

'*  Our  friend,  George  Tp-rell,"  he  began,  "told  me  yesterday  a 
thing  which  has  been  hitherto  known  only  to  himself  and  to  this 
Mr. — Herr  Raumer.  It  is  a  matter  which  may,  or  may  not,  do 
haiTQ  if  generally  known.  And  it  appears  that  yesterday,  probably 
in  the  heat  of  jealousy  or  disappointment — because  we  all  kno^ 
Celia  Tprell's  sentiments  on  the  matter — this  gentleman  held  out 
a  kind  of  thi-eat  against  Celia's  father  of  spreading  the  business 
abroad.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  such  menaces ;  we  stick  to  ouj" 
guns,  and  we  let  the  enemy  blaze  away.  He  cannot  do  us  any 
real  harm." 

" Menaces?  Threats?"  cried  Aunt  Jane,  springing  to  her  feet, 
and  shaking  her  skii-ts  so  that  they  **  went  off"  in  rustlings  like  a 
whole  box  of  lucifer  matches  at  once.  "  Threats  against  ?/o«, 
George  T}Trell  ?  Against  a  member  of  my  family  ?  Threat-s  ? 
I'll  let  him  know,  if  he  begins  that  kind  of  thing.  He  shall  see 
that  I  can  be  resolute  on  occasion,  meek  though  I  may  be  habit- 
ually and  on  Christian  principle." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  John  Pontifex,  sadly.  **  You  can  be 
resolute  on  proper  occasion." 

George  Tyrrell  smiled — rather  a  wan  smile. 

"  It  is  never  pleasant  to  have  one's  peace  and  ease  disturbed  by 
tiireats  and  misrepresentations." 

"  We've  got  you  in  convoy,"  said  the  Captain,  heartily;  **  and 
will  see  you  safe  into  port.     There's  eight  bells.     Now,  then." 

I  was  still  thinking  about  the  open  safe.  Could  a  man  who  had 
Bpoken  as  T^Trell  spoke,  with  so  much  genuine  feeling,  so  much 
dignity,  actually  have  in  his  pockets  abstracted  papers  ?  Then 
why  the  undertone  of  melancholy  ?  If  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  why 
did  he  speak  or  allow  the  Captain  to  speak  of  possible  attacks  ? 
In  any  case,  I  was  the  real  culprit,  the  cause  and  origin  of  ^^ 
Clime. 
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CHAPTER     XLIII. 

CELL\  GRTES  HEE  A^•S^•ER. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Almost  as  tlie  last  cl«  ck  finislifeJ  its 
last  stroke  of  noon  we  heard  outside  the  firm  and  heavy  st^p  of 
Ccha's  suitor,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  the  heart  oi  one 
guilty  person  in  the  room — if  there  were  more  than  one — began  to 
beat  the  faster.  Mr.  Tprell  turned  pale,  I  thought,  and  Mrs. 
Pontifex  stiffened  her  back  against  the  chair,  and  looked  her  most 
resolute.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  John  Pontifex  began  to  tremble 
at  the  knees,  the  most  sensitive  part  apparently  of  his  organisation. 

HeiT  Raumer  stood  before  us  in  some  sui-prise. 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  he  said,  "  to  find  a  conseil  de  famille.'" 
Then,  di'awing  fi-om  the  solemn  aspect  of  Mrs.  Pontifex,  the  dejec- 
tion depicted  in  Mrs.  Tprell's  face,  and  the  terror  of  John  Ponti- 
fex, a  conclusion  that  the  meeting  was  not  favourable  to  his  cause. 
tie  assumed  an  expression  which  meant  fighting. 

"I  hope  that  Mrs.  Pontifex  is  quite  well,"  he  said  blandly, 
**  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pontifex,  whom  I  have  not  heard  for  several 
6unda3*s." 

Then  he  took  a  chair,  and  sat  at  the  table. 

*'  Now,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  with  a  certain  brutality,  "  let 
^s  get  to  business  at  once." 

Beside  him  was  the  Captain,  leaning  his  hand  on  his  stick,  and 
looking  as  if  he  were  ready  with  the  loaded  artillery  of  a  hundred- 
gun  man-o'-war. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  rang  the  bell. 

"Ask  Miss  Celia  to  be  good  enough  to  step  down,''  he  said. 
'V\'hatever  was  before  him  he  looked  ready  to  face. 

The  German,  as  if  master  of  the  situation,  sat  easily  and  quietly, 
lie  looked  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator,  and  the  business  was 
one  which  concerned  him  not  at  all.  And  yet  he  must  have 
known,  fi:om  the  fact  of  the  family  gathering,  that  his  chances 
were  small  indeed.  But  he  said  nothing,  only  removed  his  blue 
epectacles,  and  gently  stroked  his  heavy  moustache  with  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand.  He  was  dressed,  I  remember,  in  a  white  waist- 
coat, only  the  upper  part  being  visible  above  his  tightly- buttoned 
frock-coat.  He  wore  a  flower  in  one  button-hole,  which  was  then 
not  so  common  as  it  is  now,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  red  ribbon  in 
another.  Also  he  wore  lavender  kid  gloves  and  patent-leathei 
boots.     In  fact,  he  was  di'csscd  for  the  occasion.     Yuth  his  hea^j 
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face,  tis  large  and  massive  head,  Ms  fall  moustache,  and  his  np» 
light  carriage,  he  looked  far  younger,  in  spite  of  his  white  hair, 
than  the  man  who  sat  expectant  hefore  him.  Celia  entered  in  her 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  kissed  her  great-aunt,  and,  refusing  a 
shair  which  Herr  Raumer  offered,  took  mine,  which  tvas  next 
Aunt  Jane. 

"Now,  Celia,"  said  that  lady,  **  we  are  all  here,  waiting  for 
your  decision,  and  a?  that  may  possibly — mind,  child,  I  do  not 
expect  it — but  it  may  possibly  be  such  as  John  Pontifex  and  I 
cannot  approve,  the  sooner  we  get  it  the  better." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Herr  Raumer,  rising,  and  pushing  back 
his  chair.  "I  am  also  deeply  concerned  in  Miss  Tyrrell'e 
answer.     May  I  speak  first  ?  " 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  then  went  on. 

*'  I  am  now  a  man  advanced  in  years.  I  have  for  twelve  years 
and  more  watched  the  gi'o^\lh  of  a  child  so  carefully  that  I  have  at 
last,  perhaps  prematurely,  come  to  look  upon  that  child  as,  in  a 
sense,  my  own.  You  would  laugh,  Mrs.  Pontifex,  if  I  were  to  say 
that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  that  child." 

"Fudge  and  flapdoodle!  "  said  the  lady  for  a  third  time,  8o 
that  her  husband's  teeth  began  to  chatter. 

"  Quite  so.  But  it  is  the  truth.  I  hope — I  still  venture  to 
hope — that  my  declining  years  may  be  cheered  by  the  care  of  a 
young  lady,  who,  in  becoming  my  wife,  would  not  cease  to  be  my 
much-loved  and  cherished  daughter." 

"Man,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "talk  Christian  sense,  not  heathen 
rubbish.  You  can't  many  your  daughter  nor  your  granddaughter 
either.  Not  even  in  Germany,  far  less  in  this  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  country." 

"  I  went  to  my  old  fiiend,  George  Tyrrell,"  Herr  Eaumer  pro- 
ceeded, regardless  of  the  interruption,  "  I  put  the  case  before  him. 
You  know  the  rest.  Celia,  I  have  not  pressed  my  attentions  upon 
you.  I  have  said  no  word  of  love  to  you.  I  know  that  it  might 
be  ridiculous  in  me  to  say  much  of  what  I  feel  in  this  respect. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  trust  me,  I  think.  It  was  enough 
for  me  that  you  should  know  what  I  hoped,  and  it  was  right  that 
you  should  take  time  to  reflect.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

She  clasped  my  hand,  and  held  it  tight.  And  she  looked  at  her 
father  with  a  little  fear  and  doubt,  while  she  answered, 

"  I  cannot,  Herr  Raumer." 

His  fece  clouded  over. 

**  Thmk,"  he  pleaded.  "  I  have  watched  over  you,  looking  for 
diis  moment,  for  ten  years.     You  shall  have  all  that  a  woman  cftj3 
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Rsk  for.  I  can  give  you  position — a  far  higher  position  than  yoa 
dream  of.  You  shall  be  rich,  you  shall  be  a  guest  of  Courts,  you 
shall  lead  and  command — what  can  a  woman  want  that  I  cannot 
give  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  I  am  veiy  sorrv- ;  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me  always." 

**  His  attentions  have  been  most  marked,"  said  her  mother. 

*'  Clara,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  sharply,  "  hold  your  tongue  I  " 

'•  You  have  been  so  kind  to  me  always  that  I  ventuieto  ask  ono 
more  kindness  of  you.  It  is  that  you  forget  this  passage  of  youi 
life  altogether,  and — and — do  not  suffer  my  refusal  to  alter  the 
friendly  relations  between  my  father  and  youi'self." 

"  Is  this  scene  preconcei-ted  ? "  he  turned  to  Mr.  Tyrrell 
*'  Am  I  invited  here  to  make  one  in  a  dramatic  representation  ? 
Are  these  excellent  fiiends  gathered  together  to  laugh  at  the  re- 
fusal of  my  offer  ?  " 

**  No — no,"  cried  Celia.  **  There  is  no  dramatic  representa- 
tion. There  is  no  preconcerted  scene.  Come,  i^unt  Jane,  come, 
mamma  ;  let  us  go  ;  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  here.  Hen 
Eaumer  " — she  held  out  her  hand — "  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I — 1 
alone  am  to  blame— if  anyone  is  to  blame — in  this  matter.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  three  weeks  ago  that  it  was  impossible. 
I  hoped  that  you  would  see  for  yourself  that  it  was  impossible. 
I  thought  that  you  would  of  your  own  accord  withdraw  youi-  offer. 
Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

He  did  not  take  the  proffered  hand. 

"  You  refuse  my  hand,"  he  said,  "  and  you  ask  me  to  take 
yours  !  Pardon  me,  Miss  T}Trell.  We  do  not  fight  mth  ladies 
I  have  now  to  do  ^vith  your  father." 

Mrs.  Pontifex — I  think  I  have  said  that  she  was  not  a  tall 
woman,  being  perhaps  about  five  feet  two — stepped  to  the  table, 
and  rapped  it  smartly  with  her  knuckles. 

"  You  have  to  do  mth  Jane  Pontifex,"  she  said,  "  as  well  as 
with  George  TjTrell.     Take  care,  John  Pontifex !  " 

"My  dear!  " 

*'  Remain  here.  Watch  the  proceedings,  and  report  them  to 
me,  exactly.  Now,  Clara  and  Celia,  go  on  upstairs.  You  are 
under  my  protection  now,  my  dear.  And  as  for  you,  sir" — she 
shook  her  finger  impressively  at  Herr  Raumer — "  if  it  were  not  foi 
your  age  and  infirmities,  I  would  take  you  by  the  collar  and  gi^s 
you  as  good  a  shaking  as  you  ever  had.     John  Pontifex  !  " 

"  My — my — my — dear  ?  " 

"I  charge  you — not  to  shake  him  by  the  collar." 
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*'  No,  my  dear,  I  will  not,"  he  promised,  firmly. 

"  In  moments  of  indignation,"  Aunt  Jane  explained  to  lier 
niece,  "  John  Pontifex  is  like  alien." 

She  stood  at  the  door  to  see  Celia  safely  out  of  her  Fuitor's 
clutches,  find  then  followed,  closing  it  with  a  slam. 

John  Pontifex,  the  Lion-hearted,  resumed  his  seat  against  the 
wall,  and  sat  bolt  upright  with  more  meekness  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  one  so  disposed  to  Ckristian  wTath. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Herr  Raumer  to  j\Ii\  Tyrrell,  "  the  she- 
di'agon  is  gone,  and  we  can  talk " 

"  I  have  promised,  Johnny,"  whispered  Mr.  Pontifex  to  me, 
"not to  shake  him.  By  the  she-dragon,  I  presume,  he — actually 
— means — Mrs.  Pontifex.  This  wickedness  is,  indeed,  lament- 
able !  " 

*' and  we  can  talk.     Is  this  brayadc,  or  is  it  defiance  ?  " 

"  It  is  neither,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  know  all  the  particulars 
of  this  business.  It  means  that  we  are  doing  our  duty,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  consequences." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Herr  Eaumer.  **  It  is  very  noble  of  you  to  re- 
commend this  line  of  action,  seeing  that  the  consequences  will  not 
fall  upon  your  head.  You  are  one  of  the  people  who  go  about 
enjoining  eveiybody,  like  Nelson,  to  do  his  duty  because  England 
expects  it.     England  is  a  great  and  fortunate  country." 

"You  may  sneer,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  with  dignity.  *'I 
have  told  you  what  we  propose  to  do." 

"Are  you  aware  what  the  consequences  may  be  if  I  act  upon 
certain  infonnation  contained  in  that  safe,  that  you  so  boldlv 
recommend  the  path  of  duty  ?  " 

"  I  believe  the  consequences  may  be  unpleasant.  But  they 
will  be  made  quite  as  unpleasant  to  yourself ;  they  cannot  produce 
the  important  efi"ects  you  anticipate  ;  and — in  any  case — we  shall 
abide  the  consequences." 

"  I  give  you  another  chance,  Tyrrell.  Let  the  girl  give  me  a 
favourable  answer  in  a  week — a  fortnight — even  a  month.  Send 
young  Copleston  away — use  your  paternal  pressure,  and  all  may 
yet  be  well." 

He  had  quite  put  off  the  bland  politeness  of  his  manner  witL 
Colia,  and  stood  before  ns  angiy,  flushed,  and  revengeful.  It  was 
pretty  clear  that  he  would  get  what  revenge  he  could,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that,  after  all,  Mr.  T^Ti-ell  liad  possessed  himself  of  those 
papers. 

"  Come,  Tyrrell,"  he  said,  "  you  know  what  will  follow.  Think 
of  your  oMTi  :n«.erests.     I  have  never  yet  been  beaten,  and  I  nevej 
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will.  Tlios3  who  stand  in  my  path  are  trampled  on  ^^Ilhout 
mercy." 

"  No,"  said  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  '*  I  will  not  be  under 
any  man's  power.  Do  what  you  like,  say  what  you  like  ;  and  as 
you  please.     I  would  rather  see  Celia  dead  than  married  to  you." 

"  Then  you  declare  war  ?  "  He  took  a  little  key — ah  !  how  well 
I  remembered  that  instrument  of  temptation — fi'om  his  waistccdt- 
pocket.  "You  declare  war?  This  is  refreshing.  Some  people 
Bay  that  nothing  will  induce  an  Englishman  to  declare  war  again. 
And  here  we  have  an  example  to  the  contrary.  But  I  must  crush 
you,  my  friend.     I  really  must  crush  you." 

"  Gad  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  Can't  you  open  fire  without  so 
much  parley  ?     We  are  waiting  for  your  shot." 

"  Tyrrell  " — Herr  Riiumer  turned  upon  him  once  more — **  I 
am  almost  sorry  for  you,  and  I  have  never  been  sorry  for  anyone 
yet.  Such  a  pity  !  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  !  The  rich  and 
prosperous  lawyer !  The  close  relative  of  the  gi-eat  Pontifex 
family!  With  so  large  a  balance  at  the  bank,  and  so  many 
shares,  and  such  an  excellent  business !  And  all  to  come  to  such 
a  sudden  and  disagreeable  end.     It  does  seem  a  pity." 

*'  Pluck  up,  Tyrrell !  this  is  all  Lounce." 

I  wondered  if  it  was.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Tyrrell  quietly 
xrent  to  the  safe. 

•'  I  ^ill  not  trouble  you  to  open  the  safe.     It  is  already  open." 

Herr  Piiiumer  sat  do^n  and  looked  at  him. 

*'  This  is  a  stroke  of  genius,"  said  he.  "I  did  not  think  you 
had  it  in  you.  Were  you,  too,  Cajitain,  an  accomplice?  He 
finds  my  safe  open,  or  he  gets  a  key,  or  in  some  way  opens  it ;  he 
takes  the  compromising  papers,  and  then,  you  see,  in  full  family 
gathering  he  defies  me.  It  is  an  excellent  situation,  well  led 
up  to  and  well  contrived,  and  executed  admirably.  T}iTeIl,  you 
are  a  dramatist  lost  to  your  country." 

He  did  not  appear  the  least  disconcerted ;  he  took  it  as  quite 
natui'al  that  he  should  be  defeated  by  deceit,  craft,  and  cunning  ; 
they  were  weapons  which  he  held  to  be  universal  and  legitimate ; 
he  had,  as  he  might  cynically  say,  used  them  himself  all  his  life. 
Now,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  he  was  actually  met  and  defeated 
by  his  o^n  methods. 

"  This  is  really  refr-eshing.  "Wlio  is  the  best  man  in  all  the 
toA^-n,  Ladislas  Pulaski?  Is  it  George  TjTrell  ?  A^Tiy,  he  is 
better  than  the  best,  because  he  is  the  cleverest." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  he  took  a  bundle  of  papers 
tied  in  red  tape  out  of  the  safe.     "  I  found  this  open  last  night. 
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I   suppose  jou  left   it  open.     There  are  all  your  papers — im- 
touched." 

The  German  snatched  them  from  his  hands,  and  began  to  turn 
them  over. 

*'A11?  All?"  He  untied  the  tape,  and  opened  paper  after 
paper.  "All?  Impossible."  He  looked  carefully  through  the 
whole  bundle.  As  he  got  to  the  end  his  face  changed,  and  he 
looked  bewildered.  "  They  are  all  here,"  he  said,  lookirg  at  ns 
with  a  sort  of  dismay.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

He  sat  down  with  the  papers  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  facing 
a  great  and  astonishing  problem. 

"  You  are  a  theologian,  Mr.  Pontifex,  and  have  presumably 
studied  some  of  the  leading  cases  in  what  they  call  sin.  Did  you 
ever  read  of  such  a  case  as  this  ?  " 

"  "When  I  was  a  young  man  at  Oxford  (where — ahem — I 
greatly  distinguished  myself),  I  cei-tainly  did — ahem — study  a 
science  called  Logic,  which  my  reckless  companions " 

"A  man,"  inten-upted  Herr  Raumer,  and  addressing  his  re 
marks  to  me,  "  a  man  gets  possession  of  a  bundle  of  papers 
which  contain  facts  the  suppression  of  which  is  all- important. 
He  may  destroy  them  without  fear ;  no  one  knows  about  them 
except  a  single  person  who  has  no  other  proof ;  he  deliberately 
adopts  a  line  of  conduct  towards  that  person — who  is  a  hard 
man  with  no  sentimentality  about  him,  and  who  has  never 
once  forgiven  anybody  any  single  wrong,  however  small — which 
that  person  is  bound  to  resent.  And  while  he  does  this  he 
hands  back  to  that  hard  and  revengeful  person  the  very  papers 
which  alone  give  him  the  power  of  revenge.  That  is  the  most 
extraordinaiy  line  of  action  I  have  ever  seen  pursued,  or  ever 
read  of.  'VNTiat  am  I  to  think  of  it  ?  Is  it  part  of  a  deeper 
plot  ?  " 

"  Rubbish,"  said  the  Captain.  *'  Can't  a  man  avoid  a  dishonour- 
able thing  without  having  a  plot  ?  Do  you  suppose  we  are  all 
schemers  and  conspirators  ?  " 

**  The  English  are,  indeed,  a  wonderful  race,"  said  Herr 
Tljiumer. 

"  Can  you  not  believe  in  a  common  act  of  honesty?  Man- 
man  !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  what  sort  of  life  has  yours  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,"  Herr  Raumer  went  on, 
meditatively.  "  I  was  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris  in  1848.  You  got 
a  considerable  amount  of  treacher}-  there.  But  I  never  before  saw 
B  case  of  a  man  who  had  ruin  —  yes — ruin  staring  \\\vc\  in  the  face — 
who  was  too  honest  to  prevent  it.     Too  honest." 
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lie  sat  down  and  resumed  his  blue  spectacles,  and  then  took 
his  hat,  still  holding  the  papers  in  his  hands. 

At  last  he  said  with  an  effort : 

*'  I  honour  the  first  piece  of  genuine  honesty  that  I  have  erer, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  actually  \^itnesscd.  'AH  men,'  I 
said  at  my  leisure,  '  are  liars.'  George  Tyrrell,  I  give  you  back 
^liese  papers.  Take  them  and  use  them  as  you  please.  Best 
bum  them.  I  give  you  the  key  of  my  safe  ;  you  can  paint  my 
name  out  to-morrow,  if  you  please.  Gentlemen,  you  ■uill  all 
three,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  keep  this  secret  of  our  friend's  life,  as* 
far  as  you  know  it,  locked  up  and  forgotten.  Mr.  Pontifex,  you 
will  say  nothing  about  it  to — to  the  she-dragon." 

"I  promised  not  to  shake  him,  Johnny,"  Mr.  Pontifex  said,  as 
if  that  engagement  was  sacred,  and  the  only  thing  which  preyented 
him  fi'om  committing  an  act  of  violence. 

^^Allons,''  said  the  philosopher  gaily,  "let  us  be  friends, 
Tyrrell ;  shake  hands.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  to^vn,  where  I 
have  spent  ten  years  of  my  life,  and  shall  return  to-morrow  or 
next  day — to — to  the  Continent.  I  shall  see  you  again,  Ladislas, 
Perhaps  this  afternoon." 

He  stopped  at  the  door. 

'*  Tell  Celia,"  he  said,  *'  that  she  is  free,  and  that  I  shall  always 
regret  that  I  could  not  take  her  away  with  me." 

He  laughed  and  went  away. 

Then  we  all  looked  at  each  other  as  if  we  had  been  in  a 
dream.  There  was  actually  a  weak  spot  in  the  whole  armour  oi 
cynicism  with  which  Herr  Pidumer  had  clad  himself,  and  we  had 
found  it. 

Celia  rescued.  Andromeda  free  ;  the  loathly  dragon  driven 
flway ;  Andromeda's  papa  delivered  from  personal  and  private 
terror  on  his  own  account ;  and  by  the  strangest  chance,  the 
whole  brought  about,  though  not  continued,  by  me.  I,  who 
borrowed  the  key ;  I,  who  did  a  mean  and  treacherous  thing, 
which  gave  the  opportunity  of  an  honourable  and  fearless  action. 
After  all,  as  Herr  Paumer  once  said,  the  world  would  be  but 
a  dull  place  without  its  wickedness.  It  was  as  if  Perseus, 
instead  of  filing  through  the  air  with  winged  feet  and  a  sword 
swift  to  slay,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  01}Tnpians  were 
upon  him,  had  crouched  behind  the  rock  when  the  ^Egean  wave 
lapped  the  w^hite  feet  of  the  damsel,  and  from  that  safe  retreat 
astonished  the  monster  with  a  "SMiitehead  torpedo.  Nothing  at 
all  to  be  proud  of.     And  yet  no  dragon  assailed  with  a  torpedo 
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«ould  be  more  astonished  than  our  foreign  friend  at  the  exhibition 
of  an  undoubted  act  of  pluck  and  honesty.  No  doubt  the 
admonitions  of  the  Captain  spurred  on  the  hero,  out  of  which 
I  came,  myself,  as  I  felt,  rather  badly. 

Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  papers 
contained.  Whether  my  old  fiiend  had  committed  a  crime — 
whether  it  was  forgery,  or  burglaiy,  or  anj-thing  else  of  which 
his  conscience  might  have  reproached  him,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  world  looked  askance  upon,  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  more 
was  ever  said  on  the  subject.  The  four  actors  in  that  little 
drama,  including  John  Pontifex,  maintained  total  silence.  Even 
the  safe  disappeared.  And  neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period,  was  the  leading  law^-er  of  fhe  town,  its  Mayor,  its  most 
eminent  Freemason,  subjected  to  the  slightest  suspicion,  attack, 
or  misrepresentation. 

I  asked  to  see  Celia,  but  she  had  gone  to  her  otnti  room. 
I  wTote  a  short  note  to  her,  sent  it  up,  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  ]\Ii's.  Pontifex  and  IMi's.  Tyrrell,  newly 
reconciled,  were  sitting  in  great  state  and  friendliness.  Cake 
and  wine  were  on  the  table,  not  that  the  ladies  wished  to 
sustain  nature,  but  that  their  production,  like  the  pomegranate 
in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  was  a  symbolical  act.  It  meant 
reconciliation,  and  Mrs.  Pontifex,  who  liked  that  the  family 
eheuld  agree  in  the  way  she  thought  fit,  contemplated  the  glass 
of  sherr}'  before  her  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  I 
Driefly  narrated  what  had  passed,  glossing  over  the  part  that 
related  to  the  papers,  and  dwelling  chiefly  on  Herr  Eaumer'a 
disinterested  and  generous  conduct. 

"  And  what  were  the  threats  !  "  asked  Mrs.  Pontifex. 

"  There  hardly  appeared  to  be  any  threats,"  I  replied.  **  Hen 
Ilaumer  made  some  allusion  to  papers  in  the  safe,  but  as  he  lefl 
papers  and  all  \\ith  Mr.  Tyrrell,  I  presume  they  were  unimpoi'tantj 
and  referred  to  private  ti-ansactions." 

"I  must  say,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Pontifex,  "that  George'g 
behaviour  was  very  good  throughout.  I  am  much  pleased.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness,  no  doubt,  he  listened  to  the  proposals  of  this 
foreigner,  who  is,  I  admit,  a  clever  and  plausible  person.  Both 
George  and  Celia  said  quite  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  and 
I  am  greatly  pleased.     You  say  the  man  is  gone,  Ladislas  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  he  is  going  to  leave  the  town,  and  return  to  the 
Continent." 

"  So  much  the  better.  He  and  his  church  on  Sunday  mornings, 
<jphere  he  hoped  to  catch   Celia  !     Fudge  !     I  can  forgive  most 
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things,  Clara," — she  did  not  look  as  if  there  was  much  sha  would 
forgive,  but  I  am  giving  her  own  words — "hypocrisy  I  cannot 
forgive.  I  watched  him  once  actually  pretending  to  listen  to  ona 
of  John  Pontifex's  best  sermons — that  on  Capernaum,  which  hasj 
you  remember,  an  application  to  the  present  condition  of  thcught- 
less  mirth  which  has  possessed  our  young  people." 

It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  peace  was  restored  between  the  tvo 
Houses  of  Pontifex  and  Tyrrell.  More  pleasant  still  to  feel  that 
&  great  danger  had  been  averted. 

Let  me  hasten  with  the  story  of  this  day  big  v\dth  fate.  Imagine, 
if  you  please,  the  newly-born  pride  of  Leonard  as  he  introduced 
Celia  to  "  My  aunt.  Miss  Rutherford."  Imagine  the  satisfaction 
and  joy  of  that  excellent  lady  on  being  quite  certain  that  Moses 
— Moses  with  the  spotty  face  and  the  passion  for  beer — was  ex- 
chaEged  for  this  gallant  and  chivalrous  young  fellow — "  he  haa 
got  his  father's  gi'aces,"  she  whispered  to  me,  "  and  his  mother's! 
sweetness." 

Pass  over  the  little  tender  scene  where  Miss  Rutherford  thanked 
the  Captain  solemnly  for  his  care  and  bounty  to  "  her  boy  "—we 
cannot  describe  ever}i;hing ;  there  are  some  things  which  are 
better  left  unrecorded.  It  was  a  time  of  great  joy.  We  had  an 
early  dinner  at  home — the  Captain,  as  usual  on  great  occasions, 
produced  champagne.  There  was  Celia  and  Miss  Rutherford, 
both  shy  and  a  little  frightened  of  each  other,  but  hopefal  that 
each  would  turn  out  as  delightful  as  she  looked.  There  was 
Leonard,  of  course,  and  the  Captain,  and  myself.  And  be  sure  that 
Mrs.  Jeram  had  not  been  forgotten,  before  dinner — else  why  those 
tearful  eyes  with  which  Miss  Rutherford  left  our  old  housekeeper, 
and  which  spoke  of  talk  over  the  poor  creatui'e  who  staggered 
three-and-twenty  years  before  into  Mrs.  Jeram's  arms,  to  die  after 
giving  bii-th  to  a  man-child  ?  There  was  nothing  noisy  or  mirth 
ftil  in  our  party — nothing  to  illustrate  Aunt  Jane's  *'  present  con« 
dition  of  thoughtless  mirth  among  young  people."  And  but  foi 
the  disquiet  of  the  morning  deputation,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly happy — as  happy  as  Leonard  and  Celia.  And  Leonard's 
face  was  like  the  sun  in  June  for  beaminess  and  warmth. 

We  fell  to  talking  over  old  times.  The  Captain  discoursed  on 
the  boys  and  their  admirable  qualities ;  Leonard  told  stories  of 
Mr*.  Jeram's  menage  and  the  fights  he  used  to  have  with  Moses ; 
Miss  Rutherford  listened  with  delight.  She  was  in  a  new  atmos* 
phere — this  retired  and  secluded  lady  who  knew  nothing  of  tha 
world — ^*iie  atmosphere  of  the  fighting  world;    the  old  Captain 
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who  had  fought ;  the  young  officer  who  had  fought ;  1  ereB 
belonged  to  a  fighting  stock.  And  it  was  half-past  two  when 
Celia  took  the  elder  lady  away  to  introduce  her  to  her  mother — 
and  we  hegan  to  clear  the  decks  for  our  deputation. 

**  You  will  let  me  be  present,"  said  the  Captain,  '*  I  have 
something  to  say  to  them.  Rebellion,  indeed  !  What  sort  of 
a  rebellion  is  that  got  up  by  half-a-dozen  exiles  in  foreign 
lands?  No,  my  boy  I  don't  deny  the  right  of  the  Pcles  to 
rebel — but  you  shall  not  throw  away  your  life  till  the  whole 
nation  rises.     Then,  if  you  like,  you  may  go." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE    DEPUTATION. 

Five  minutes  for  rest  and  reflection.  What  would  this  deputation 
of  Poles  say  to  me,  and  what  was  I  to  say  to  them  ?  How  to 
receive  them  ?  Was  I  to  feign  an  ardour  I  did  not  possess ; 
to  put  on  the  zeal  of  passionate  Wassielewski,  and  clamour  fo  r 
the  revenge  which  my  English  training  made  me  hold  to  be 
impotent  and  barbaric  ;  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  a  knot  of  h  ope. 
less  enthusiasts,  and  for  the  gratitude  and  respect  I  bore  to  one 
man  to  thi-ow  away  my  life  in  mad  entei-prise  ? 

Or — the  other  line — was  I  to  stand  before  them  and  say,  like 
another  Edgar  Atheliug — "  I  have  no  thought  or  care  about  the 
Fatherland ;  I  am  a  Pole  in  name  only ;  I  will  not  fight  myself, 
nor  lend  you  my  name,  nor  join  your  ranks.  Go  your  own  way. 
Let  the  dead  past  be  buried,  and  for  the  future  the  cause  ol 
Polish  fi-eedom  shall  have  no  aid  from  me."  Or — lastly — could 
I  say,  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Pole ;  I  have  an 
Englishman's  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  people ;  but  I  see  no 
sense  in  obscure  risings,  and  I  hate  conspiracies  ?  " 

And  yet  that  was  the  truth.  Wassielewski,  a  son  of  the  soil 
preserved  all  the  prejudices  and  most  of  the  ignorance  of  hia 
country.  His  ideas  of  revenge  were  barbaric,  but  he  did  not 
know  that ;  to  shoot  down  Russians  because,  twenty  years  before, 
Russians  had  been  made  to  commit  unheard-of  atrocities — as  if 
we  should  suddenly  resolve  on  murdering  Hindoos  in  memory  of 
Cawnpore — was  in  his  mind  a  great,  a  noble,  a  patriotic  act—* 
more — an  act  which  was  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  his  dead  mistress, 
my  mo^.her,  the  Lady  Claudia. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  moments  when  the  old  conspirator's 
projects  and  plots  had   appeared  to  me   admirable   and   woiihy 
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ff  emalation ;  when  the  thought  of  my  father's  cruel  marca 
through  winter  snows  and  summer  heats  on  his  weary  way  to 
be  slowly  done  to  death  among  the  commonest  and  vilest 
criminals  maddened  me  ;  or  when  I  looked  at  the  wooden  cross 
he  carved  in  the  gloom  of  the  Siberian  mine  for  me,  his  little 
child,  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again ;  or  when  I  pictured 
him  as  he  had  been  seen  a  year  or  two  before  he  died,  white-haired 
at  thirty,  aged  and  bent ;  or  when  I  remembered — the  anguish 
of  that  memory  has  never  left  me — the  convoy  of  carts  filled 
\\ith  children  di-agged  fi'om  their  mothers,  the  despairing  women 
who  ran  behind  crying,  shrieking  for  their  little  ones — my  own 
poor  mother  among  them.  Then,  indeed,  as  now,  I  should  be 
less  than  human  did  not  the  blood  boil  in  my  veins,  did  not 
the  pulses  quicken  \\dthin  me,  did  not  a  passionate  desire  for 
some  kind  of  wild  justice  well  up  in  my  heart.  Revenge  is 
insatiable — had  one  killed  with  the  vigour  of  a  Nero,  the 
spilling  of  blood  could  never  quench  the  righteous  wrath,  or 
deaden  the  pangs  of  sorrow  and  pain  which  would  rise  again 
in  thinking  of  that  great  suffering,  that  most  tenible  crime. 
My  mother,  without  doubt,  has  long  since,  in  the  land  where 
all  tears  are  wiped  away,  forgiven.  I  cannot  forgive,  for  her 
Bake.  Perhaps  I  understand  how  sins  against  oneself  may  be 
forgiven,  but  not  sins  against  those  we  love'.  Lastly,  against 
this  conflict  of  opposing  forces  I  had  to  place  the  calm  good 
sense  of  the  man  whom  most  I  had  to  consider — the  Captain ; 
the  entreaties  of  the  gii*l  whom  most  I  had  to  love  ;  the  firm 
decision  of  Leonard,  that,  happen  what  might,  I  should  not  be 
dragged  into  the  plot. 

I  hope  I  have  not  tried  to  depict  myself  in  any  false  colours. 
I  was  not  a  hero ;  in  calm  moments  I  saw  the  madness  of  the 
projected  insurrection.  I  knew  that  such  revenge  as  the  old 
conspirator  proposed  was  wild  and  useless  ;  and  yet,  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ardour  I  was  carried  away,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  myself,  and  was  ready  to  dare  and  to  do.  But 
eince  Leonard's  arrival  this  infection  of  enthusiasm  had  been 
checked.     By  his  help  I  saw  things  in  their  true  light. 

"You,  Laddy?"  said  Leonard,  laughing.  **  You  to  go  out  a- 
rebelling,  with  your  face  and  your  eyes  ?  Go  tell  the  Russians 
who  and  what  you  are ;  announce  your  intention  of  raising  the 
standard  of  insurrection ;  they  will  laugh  at  you ;  they  will  take 
you  in  and  make  much  of  you,  give  you  a  piano,  and  refuse  to  VA 
you  come  home  again  because  you  play  so  well.  Yv'e  are  no 
longer  in  the  days  of  the  tenible  Nicholas.     Alexander  has  bcgua 
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ft  new  era  for  Russia,  which  Wassielewski  anc  his  fiicndft  cannot 
understand." 

**  I  am  too  obscure,"  I  said,  bitterly,  "even  to  do  any  mischief." 

"Any  man,"  said  the  Captain,  "can  do  mischief.  I  wag 
aboard  a  frigate  once  that  was  set  on  fire  by  a  powder-monkey. 
If  you  want  to  do  mischief,  Laddy,  in  Poland  or  anywhere  else, 
you  can  do  it." 

I  have  mentioned  once  before  little  Dr.  Roy,  the  neatest  and 
most  dapper  of  tiny  men.  He,  too,  must  needs  join  in  the 
general  cry. 

"  I  hear,"  he  said,  one  day  meeting  me  in  the  street,  "  I  hear 
a  whisper  that  the  Poles  aj.'e  stirriugj  and  they  -^ant  to  make  use 
of  you  and  your  name." 

I  made  no  answer. 

"Don't,"  he  said  impressively.  "Believe  a  man  who  onc« 
risked  his  neck  in  rebellion  that  it  is  a  most  miserable  line  to  take 
up.  It  was  in  Canada — I  daresay  you  have  heard  something  abou* 
it.  We  had  grievances ;  we  made  a  clamour  about  them ;  the 
Government  would  not  give  in ;  so  we  rose,  and  we  did  a  little 
fighting.  It  wasn't  very  much,  but  it  brought  out  pretty  clearly 
ail  the  miseries  of  revolt.  We  were  put  down.  Everything  that 
A^e  rebelled  to  gain  was  granted  by  the  British  Government ; 
3verything,  properly  represented,  would  have  been  gi'anted  with- 
out  rebellion.  We  had  our  revolt,  our  fighting,  our  loss  of  life ; 
our  destruction  of  property ;  our  jealousies  and  personal  squab- 
bles ;  our  treacheries  and  our  treasons ;  our  trials  and  our 
escapes — ^just  all  for  nothing.  No  one  got  any  good  out  of  it  at 
all,  not  even  the  half-dozen  who  went  across  to  the  States  to  gas 

about  their  bravery.     Even  the  gi-andeur  of  being  a  rebel " 

I  thought  of  Herr  Raumer's  remarks  on  the  rebel's  enjoyment  of 
being  shot — "  does  not  compensate  for  the  trouble.  And  then  to 
find  out  that  you  have  no  real  grievances,  after  all.  My  own 
reward  for  the  Canada  rising  was  that  I  lost  a  capital  practice  in 
a  very  (lelightful  Canadian  town  ;  that  I  was  very  nearly  caught; 
that  if  they  had  caught  me  I  should  have  been  hanged ;  and  that 
I  am  here  on  sufi'erance,  because — which  I  am  not  afraid  of — 
they  might  aiTest  and  hang  me  to-m.orrow  on  the  old  account. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Pulaski,  keep  out  of  rebelHons.  They  won't 
give  you  back  your  father's  lands." 

All  in  the  same  tale  ;  Herr  Raumer's  sneers  and  contempt  were 
on  the  same  side  as  Celia's  prayers.  Little  Dr.  Roy  with  his 
experiences  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  Captain. 

And,  against  all  these,  I  had  to  consider  especially  poor  okl 
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Wassielewi.ki.  Tlie  old  man,  crazed  witli  inextingiiisliaLle  rage, 
looked  on  me  as  an  iustrameut,  ready  to  his  hand,  given  him  bj 
Pi'ovidence.  For  my  pai-t,  I  had  to  regard  him  as  my  sa^doll^, 
the  protector  of  my  inf^lIcy,  the  faithful  friend  of  my  father,  the 
devoted  seiTant  of  my  mother.  Could  I  inflict  wpon  him  the 
cruel  pain,  the  bitter  humiliation,  of  seeing  a  Pidaski  refuse  to 
fight  for  Poland  ?  Eveiy  Pole,  he  used  to  say,  owed  his  life 
absolutely  to  his  country.  When  he  cannot  fight  to  defend  hia 
rights,  he  ought  to  die  in  order  that  his  psGj,le  may  no* 
forget  them. 

I  venture  on  a  suggestion  to  rulers  and  despots.  There  arc 
two  or  three  ways  of  treating  unsuccessful  rebels.  To  shoot  them 
publicly,  transport  them,  torture  their  wives,  and  i-sue  arbitraiy 
laws  of  repression — all  this  is  simply  to  give  the  Cause  immor- 
tality. That  is  what  the  Piussians  have  always  done.  The  best 
way,  sui'ely,  would  be  to  forgive  them,  simply,  and  take  away  their 
anns,  and  to  say,  "My  friends,  you  have  now  neither  guns  nor 
powder.  We  are  not  going  to  give  you  any.  Sit  doAMi  and  gi'ow 
your  crops."  Then  such  hot-headed  ii'reconcilables  as  my  old 
friend  would  be  impossible.  Or  if  they  must  be  punished  with 
death,  then  let  it  be  done,  as  with  Juguiiha  and  Catihne's  conspir- 
ators, in  the  secrecy  of  some  dark  dungeon  where  newspaper 
correspondents  cannot  penetrate. 

"  Where  are  they,  these  heroes  of  Poland  ?  "  asked  Leonard, 
laughing,  He  was  detennined  that  the  thing  should  not  be  treated 
seriously.  *'  Ijet  us  push  the  table  back  to  the  window — so.  Now, 
Laddy,  if  you  stand  there  on  the  hearthi'ug  to  receive  them,  it  will 
be  like  holding  a  Levee.  The  Captain  shall  be  your  Coui't — I 
will  be  your  aide-de-camp.     And  here  they  are." 

Five  men,  headed  by  Wassielewski,  came  solemnly  into  the 
room,  nearly  filling  it  up.  The  last  of  the  five  shut  the  dooi 
carefully  as  if  he  was  shutting  out  the  world.  But  it  opened 
again,  and  to  my  boundless  astonishment  admitted  Herr  fliiumer, 
in  his  blue  spectacles.  He  came  in  as  if  invited  to  take  paii;  in 
the  ceremony,  walked  across  the  room,  and  stood  in  the  window, 
his  back  to  the  light,  beside  the  Captain.  We  foi-med  two  groups, 
I  on  the  hearthi'ug,  with  Leonard  at  my  right  hand ;  and  on  the 
left  the  Captain,  who  contemplated  the  strangers  -oith  eyes  of  no 
favour,  and  beside  him  our  German  friend,  to  whom,  since  his 
magnanimous  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Celia,  one  felt  an  access 
of  iriendliness .  ^nd  before  us,  the  five  men  of  my  father's 
L£.tion. 
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It  was,  as  Leonard  said,  something  like  a  Leve'e,  ciily  there 
was  a  certain  incongruity  about  it  whicL  made  one  feel  rather 
ashamed. 

It  was  curious  to  consider  that  the  men  who  stood  before  ti» 
were,  so  to  speak,  pledged  to  fall  for  their  country.  One  thought 
of  the  prisoners  brought  out  to  fight  their  last  battle  with  each 
other  ;  evoiy  man  resolute  to  make  a  brave  show  and  please  the 
thousands  ;  eveiy  one  hopeless  of  any  ''scape;  every  one  looking 
forward  with  a  certain  fearful  expectation  to  the  do^\Ti-tuming  cl 
the  thumb ;  one  or  two,  perhaps,  the  more  aged  men,  not  son-y 
to  escape  the  miseries  of  captivity  in  the  glorious  r"8h  and  shout 
of  vivid  battle  ;  some  whose  thoughts  turned  back — then  Leonard 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  I  gave  my  attention  to  things  present. 
Wassielewski  was  there  to  introduce  ;  not,  Le  said,  to  speak.  He 
wore  a  satisfied  and  even  a  glad  expression.  The  long-wished- 
for  moment  had  arrived.  He  had  brushed  his  black  coat  and 
buttoned  it  tightly  round  his  long  lean  figure ;  his  white  hair  was 
combed  back  and  fell  behind  his  head,  leadng  his  face  standing 
out  keen  and  eager  \Nith  bright  and  deep-sot  eyes,  and  full  white 
beard.  His  neiwousness  and  restless  manner  was  gone.  You 
might  think  of  him  thus  calm  and  collected  charging  his  rifle  for 
one  more  shot  in  a  hailstorm  from  the  advancing  grey-coats. 

The  first  of  the  four  who  came  with  him,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant, was  a  Pole  about  forty  years  of  age ;  a  tall,  upright,  and 
strong  man,  looking  like  a  Frenchman  in  dress  and  the  cut  of  his 
hair.  His  eyes  had  something  of  the  wild  look  which  characterised 
Wassielewski. 

Wassielewski  was  about  to  introduce  him  to  me,  when  he  broke 
away  and  advanced,  speaking  in  French,  ^dth  a  certain  gaiety  of 
manner,  and  held  out  his  hand — to  Leonard. 

"  Count  Pulaski,"  he  said,  "  we  are  indeed  rejoiced  to  find  you 
like  your  father,  among  the  fiiends  of  Poland.  Wassielewski  had 
not  prepared  us  for  such  an  accession  to  our  ranks.' 

I  was  hardened  by  this  time  to  any  reference  to  my  deformitr, 
but  I  must  0"\Mi  that  it  was  not  mthout  a  pang  that  I  witnessed 
disappointment  in  his  face,  as  Leonard  bowed  and  indicated  my- 
lielf,  the  hunchback. 

♦*  Pardon,  M.  ie  Comte,'  he  said.  '•  This  is  my  friend,  Ladislag 
Pulaski." 

The  Pok's  face  fell,  in  spite  of  a  polite  attempt  to  disguise  his 
disappointment.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some  diiference  between 
ft  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  whose  very  face  commanded 
ivii'^t,   and  proclaimed  him  a  natural  leader,   and  myself,   shor*^ 
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ronnd-'backed,  and  dreamy-eyed.  "We  sliook  hands,  and  he  said 
nothing,  hut  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  the  other  tnree.  I 
received  the  greetings  of  all  in  turn.  One  of  them  was  a  short 
and  thick- set  man,  apparently  an  artisan,  a  man  of  fifty  or  so,  in 
ragged  and  threadbare  blouse,  whose  face  was  decorated,  like 
Wassielewski's,  ■v\ith  a  sabre  cut.  Another  was  a  much  elder 
man  in  spectacles  and  black  cloth  clothes.  This  was  a  Professor 
in  some  American  College,  who  had  come  across  the  Atlanb'c  in 
vacation  to  see  his  compatriots,  and  learn  the  chances.  The 
third  was,  I  believe,  an  importation  from  Warsaw  direct,  who 
spoke  nothing  but  Polish,  and  was  pained  to  find  that  I  could  not 
understand  him.  It  seems  strange  that  Wassielewski  sheuld  have 
allowed  me  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  so  important  a  thing.  As 
they  stood  before  me  I  was  struck  with  a  resemblance  which  they 
all  seemed  to  bear  to  each  other.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
was  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  Slavonic  type  of  face.  And  oddly 
enough,  HeiT  Raumer's  face  bore  this  same  characteristic.  I 
thought  of  Leonard's  suspicions.  Could  he,  too,  be  a  Slav  ?  But 
it  was  absui'd  to  harbour  suspicions  against  one  who  had  actually 
been  converted — that  very  morning — to  the  conviction  that  there 
may  be  honest  men  in  the  world. 

'*  We  are  all  fi-iends  of  Poland,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  leader  of 
the  deputies,  looking  suspiciously  around.  It  was  odd  that  no 
one,  not  even  Wassielewski,  took  the  least  notice  of  Herr  Piaumer. 

"I  am  an  old  fi-iend  of  Ladislas,"  said  Leomard.  "I  am 
almost  his  brother,  as  Wassielewski  knows.  But  we  wiU  with- 
draw if  you  wish." 

"He  is  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  He  has  fought  the 
Muscovite,"  said  the  old  man.     **  He  may  stay." 

The  first  speaker,  the  Gallicised  Pole,  di^ew  out  a  paper. 

"This  is  little  more,"  he  said,  "  than  a  meeting  to  make  tha 
acquaintance  of  a  young  Pole  of  illustrious  descent,  gi'eat  mis* 
fortunes,  and  undoubted  talents." 

I  bowed. 

*'  Whose  pursuits,  we  learn,  have  hitherto  been  peaceful.  We 
hear,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  we  may  confidently  look  for  his 
idhesion  whenever  we  find  it  possible " 

"  That  is,  immediately,"  said  Wassielewski. 

"  To  take  practical  steps  in  the  desired  direction." 

"  To  call  Poland  once  more  to  arms,"  explained  Wassielewski. 
•  Speak,  Ladislas  Pulaski." 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  speaking  in  French,  **  you  see  me  as  1 
am  ;  defonned  from  my  childhood,  bearing  a  name  that  can  nevejf 
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i)e  made  glorious  by  any  achievement  of  mv  o  ah.  You  know  my 
story,  and  the  fate  of  my  father.  Wassielewshi  has  urged  upon 
me  to  join  you." 

"And  I,"  said  Leonard,  also  in  French,  "have  urged  upon 
him  the  madness  and  folly  of  joining  in  your  plans.  Gentlemen — 
you,  M.  leComte" — he  addressed  the  chief  of  them— "are  not 
wild  enthusiasts.  If  you  concert  any  plan  of  rebellion,  draw  it 
ap  without  consulting  my  friend,  Ladislas  Pulaski.  He  is  not  a 
soldier,  nor  is  he  of  tne  stuff  which  makes  soldiers.  He  is  a  poet 
and  a  musician.  If  you  must  pit  the  feeble  resom-ces  of  a  pro- 
vince— I  beg  j^our  pardon — a  nation  like  Poland  against  the 
armies  of  a  mighty  empire  which  has  been  able  to  resist  for  two 
years  the  combined  forces  of  England,  France,  and  Tui'key,  do 
not  add  to  yom-  numbers  a  man  who  in  the  field  will  be  useless  to 
you,  whose  death  can  do  you  no  good,  and  whose  life  may  do 
others  much  good." 

The  leader  hesitated.     Then  he  whispered  to  Wassielewski. 

And  then  the  old  Captain  had  his  say. 

"I  do  not,"  he  said,  stepping  forward,  and  la3ing  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder — "  I  do  not  unfortunately  understand  any 
language  but  my  own.  I  have  never  regretted  the  fact  till  the 
present  moment.  Gentlemen,  this  boy  is  my  son.  I  have 
adopted  him,  I  have  educated  him,  I  refuse  to  let  him  go." 

"  The  name  of  Poland — "  began  my  old  conspirator. 

"  In  the  name  of  Poland,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  would  let  him 
go  if  I  thought  he  would  be  of  any  use.  But  this  is  not  in  the 
name  of  Poland.  It  is — pardon  me  if  I  am  rough — in  the  name 
of  a  conspiracy.  Assure  me,  if  you  can,  that  the  nation  is  with 
you,  and  Ladislas  shall  go." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  poor  old  Wassielewski.  "  He  comes  of  his 
own  accord,  he  cannot  be  kept  back,  he  fights  for  his  mother's 
wrongs.     Tell  me,  Ladislas,  tell  me,  is  not  that  the  case  ?  " 

His  voice  trembled,  his  eyes  were  so  pathetic  that  I  could  not 
resist  theii*  appeal.  I  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it,  but  I  had 
DO  word  to  say. 

The  men  they  called  the  Count  looked  disappointed  and  uneasy. 

^  This  is  not,'^  he  said  to  Leonard,  "  quite  the  reception  which 
♦ve  expected.  Still  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in  what  you  urge,  and 
besides — besides — nothing  is  quite  certain.  Be  assm-ed,  M.  le 
Capitaine,"  he  addi-essed  the  Captain,  "  that  we  shall  spare  Count 
Pulaski  if  possible.  If  his  name  will  help  us,  and  if  we  can  satisfy 
you  that  we  obey  the  voice  of  the  nation,  we  may  eali  upon 
liim " 
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••  If— if  ?  *'  repeated  Wassielewski.  **  Why,  are  tlie  Poles  gone 
mad  to  forget  the  glorious  name  of  Pulaski  ?  " 

"  Not  mad,  my  Mend,"  said  the  Count.  "  But  twenty  years 
have  passed.  In  Polish  villages,  where  there  are  no  books  and 
no  papers,  much  is  forgotten  in  twenty  years." 

I  understood  his  look  as  he  said  these  words.  I  was  not  to  go. 
Of  what  use  could  I  be,  and  who  after  all  these  years  would  be 
stirred  for  a  moment  by  the  intelligence  that  a  Pulaski  had  joined 
the  insurgents  ?  Was  my  fii'st  feeling  one  of  relief  or  of  humilia- 
tion? 

But  the  conference  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
end.  The  Count,  looking  round,  perceived  Herr  Raumer  stand- 
ing modestly  in  the  shade  of  the  curtain. 

"  And  who  is  this  gentleman  ?  "  he  asked.  "Is  he  also  a 
finend  of  yours.  Count  Pulaski  ?  " 

Before  I  could  answer,  Herr  Eaumer  replied  for  me.  It  wa^ 
in  his  most  mocking  tone,  which  brought  out  the  curious  rasp  in 
his  voice.  It  was  a  voice  which  somehow  haunted  one — you  could 
never  forget  it.     I  hear  it  still,  sometimes,  in  dreams. 

*'  A  friend  of  Ladislas  Pulaski,  and  a  friend  to  Poland.  Perhaps 
a  closer  friend  than  any  of  you.  Pray  proceed  with  your  papers, 
M.  le  Comte." 

It  was  the  ragged  workman,  the  man  in  the  blue  blouse,  who 
sprang  forward  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  pushing  everj^body 
aside,  began  gazing  in  the  German's  face,  gesticulating  and 
gasping. 

"I  know  that  voico,"  he  cried.  "  I  have  heard  that  voice — 
many  times.  AVhen?  In  Warsaw.  From  whom?  From  an 
agent  of  the  police — the  police — the  Russian  police." 

His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  Herr  Raumer  did  not  move  or 
answer.  His  massive  face  seemed  to  be  of  marble  as  he  stood 
there  returning  the  other's  gaze.  And  when  the  workman  re- 
moved his  blue  spectacles  he  made  no  resistance,  nor  any  sign. 

**  Who  is  this  man,  Wassielewski  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  carelessly.  **  I  did  not  see  him 
come  in.  I  have  seen  him  walking  ^ith  Ladislas.  He  belongs  to 
the  town." 

"  Man ! "  cried  the  oitvrier,  **  do  you  not  know  his  voice  ?  Are  yon. 
deaf  then?  Have  you  forgotten?   Speak  again — you.    Speak,  spy!" 

But  HeiT  Raumer  did  not  speak.  He  folded  his  arms,  looking 
down  upon  the  little  ouvrier  with  an  expression  of  great  contempt. 
But  he  did  not  speak. 

The  workman  shrieked  in  a  kind  of  rage. 
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*^  Mais  ouiy'*  he  cried,  '' mais  ouL  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Wassielewski,  M.  le  Comte,  look  at  tkis  man,  I  say  again.  Look 
at  him.  Here  is  treacheiy,  here  is  a  spy  of  the  Muscov.  We  are 
im-ited  to  meet  a  Pole — hah  !  a  Pole  who  cannot  speak  his  cwn 
tongue — and  we  find  our  enemy  in  the  middle  of  us.  Mes  freres,** 
he  looked  round  him  with  a  face  which  revenge  ami  hatred  made  a 
curious  and  hideous  caricature,  "  mesfreres,  shall  we  let  this  man 
leave  the  house  alive?" 

'' Enfin,"  cried  the  Count.  *' Who  is  he?  Is  it  any  use, 
Count  Pulaski,  asking  you  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  HerrRaumer,"  I  said,  "  a  Gennan  gentleman,  who  has 
lived  in  the  town  for  many  years." 

''  \Mio  brought  him  here  ?"  asked  the  chief. 

*'  He  came  in  with  you,"  I  repHed.  "  I  thought  Wassielewski 
brought  him."  The  old  man,  puzzled  and  uneasy,  shook  his  head. 
He  was  so  eager  to  begin  the  fighting,  this  veteran  rebel,  that  this 
preliminaiy  talk,  even  talk  of  traitors  and  spies,  worried  him.  No : 
he  had  not  brought  in  this  stranger,  he  said. 

Then  Herr  Raumer  laughed  and  spoke. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  in  that  deep  bass  voice  which  jarred  upon 
oui'  neiTes  like  a  violoncello  out  of  tune,  "  I  came  uninvited.  Let 
that  be  understood.  I  was  not  asked  to  come  by  any  one.  I  wished 
to  make  one  in  this  gathering  of  Polish  conspirators.  It  is  a  move- 
ment in  which  I  take  so  deep  an  interest  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  wishing  to  know  all  that  goes  on." 

Of  course  he  was  sneering,  and,  equally  of  course,  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  believed. 

The  Parisian  Pole  shrieked  and  danced  with  rage,  ejaculating, 
cursing,  pouring  out  imprecations  with  a  volubility  almost  in- 
credible. 

"Here!"  he  cried,  a  little  exhausted,  "here!  In  the  very 
presence  of  the  young  Count  Pulaski.  You.  Wassielewski,  look  at 
him.     Do  you  not  know  him  ?  " 

He  lifted  himself  on  his  toes  and  hissed  a  name  in  Wassielewski's 
ear. 

The  old  man  staggered. 

"  Here — in  the  same  toT^-n — all  these  years — and  I  not  to  know 

it " — he  cried.     "  Not  to  know  it "     Then  he  advanced  upon 

Ilerr  Raumer,  tall,  threatening,  wild-eyed,  waving  his  arms  like 
the  sails  of  a  wind-mill. 

"  Oh  !  men — men — shall  we  kill  him  ?  " 

He  was  hungrj^  for  the  blood  of  the  spy.  Had  he  possessed  a 
weapon,  I  think  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  him  a+  onc<?. 
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Two  of  the  others,  the  Professor  and  the  Count,  placed  thsmselves 
before  the  door,  and  the  man  in  the  blouse  danced  round  and  roim(j, 
loudly  crying  that  he  should  be  killed,  and  that  at  once. 

"He  is  a  spy — oh!  Ladislas — hope  of  my  heart — ^the  son  of 
my  dear  mistress  whom  this  man  murdered,  what  have  you  told 
Jiiin  about  us — about  oui'  plans  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Wassielewski.     Remember — I  know  nothing." 

*'  He  has  told  the  spy  nothing,"  Wassielewski  repeated. 
*'  Have  you  eaten  his  bread,  Ladislas  ?  Have  you  entered  his  house? 
Have  you  taken  his  hand  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  all  those  things,"  I  replied. 

Herr  Raumer  laughed. 

"  He  has  done  all  those  things.  "VMiy  not,  conspirator  and 
rebel  ?  " 

Wassielewski  pointed  to  the  man  in  the  blouse. 

"  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  tell  Ladislas  Pulaski  why  he  should  not 
have  done  those  things." 

"  He  should  not  have  eaten  his  bread,  or  entered  his  house,  or 
taken  his  hand,  because  the  bread  is  paid  for  by  Russia,  because 
the  house  is  the  house  of  a  Russian  spy,  and  because  the  hand  is 
red  with  Polish  blood." 

"  And  more — and  more,"  said  Wassielewski. 

"  Much  more.  That  hand  was  the  hand  which  arrested  Roman 
Pulaski  on  his  way  to  the  Austrian  fi'ontier.  It  is  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  led  the  Cossacks  when  they  robbed  the  Polish 
mothers  of  their  children.  Count  Ladislas  Pulaski,  there  stands 
the  man  who  mui^dered  your  mother,  and  made  you  what  you 
are." 

"  More,"  said  Wassielewski.     "  More." 

"  It  is  the  hand  of  the  man  who  di'ove  Roman  Pulaski  along  the 
foad  from  Warsaw  to  Siberia." 

Leonard  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Steady,  Laddy — quiet,  dear  boy,  patience." 

Then  the  Count  spoke. 

"It  is  unfortunate.  We  might  have  known  that  Russian  spies 
•would  be  in  this  place  somewhere.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  one 
in  our  veiy  midst." 

"  Among  us  all  these  years,  and  I  never  knew  him,"  groaned 
poor  Wassielewski.     "Poles!    ^^^lat  shall  we  do  ^^th  this  man?" 

"  Meantime,"  said  the  Count,  "we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  here  to-day,  that  he  knew  of  our  coming,  and  the  reason 
of  it,  and  that  all  our  proceedings  will  be  reported  immediately  to 
8t.  Petersburg.     This,  at  least,  changes  our  plans." 
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*'  Not  to-clav's  proceedings.  For  he  shall  die— he  sLal!  die  !" 
cried  the  workman. 

And  then  there  was  a  dead  silence.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other,  as  if  asking  who  would  strike  the  hlow. 

The  Captain  interfered. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  do  not  forget  that  ivhatever  this  man 
iSj  or  has  heen,  he  is  in  my  house^  and  in  England,  and  must  b« 
Ellowed  to  go  unhui-t.  You  cannot,  as  you  might  in  Poland,  IviiJ 
n<-n  as  a  spy.     That  is  impossible.     You  must  let  him  go." 

*'  Let  him  go  ?  "  cried  the  Parisian,  springing  to  the  fi'cni 
"Never!" 

I  mil  do  the  man  justice.  He  never  flinched  or  showed  the 
slightest  fear.     But  the  Count  drew  him  back  gently. 

"  Let  him  go  in  peace,"  he  said.  "In  England  we  cannot  shoot 
him.  Go !  all  that  we  can  do,  Monsieur  le  Mouchard,  is  to  parade 
your  name,  to  describe  your  person,  to  make  3'our  calling  impos- 
sible unless  you  can  disguise  yourself,  and  therefore  to  ruin  you 
with  the  Secret  Service  Department.  Go,  loathed  and  accursed 
among  men  !     Go,  canaille  !  " 

He  turned  from  him  with  such  a  gesture  as  Peter  might  have 
made  to  Judas.  Leonard,  to  my  astonishment,  took  Herr  Ptiumior 
by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  door,  going  out  with  him,  as  the 
Poles  fell  back  right  and  left.  Wassielewski  and  the  man  in  the 
blouse  whispered  together  for  a  moment,  and  then  followed  together. 
That  boded  ill  for  the  spy,  and  I  was  relieved,  on  the  whole,  to 
think  that  Leonard  was  with  him. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  three  Poles  and  the  Captain. 

*'  Count  Pulaski,"  said  the  leader,  "I  greatly  deplore  this  acci- 
dent. I  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  lay  before  you  all 
our  plans  to  enlist  you  in  the  cause,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  of  au 
immediate  insurrection." 

*' And  now?" 

"  Now,  we  have  no  plan.  TVo  must  first  find  out  how  far  oui 
recrets  have  been  made  known  by  that  man." 

"  Can  I  not  help  you?"  I  asked.  "  I  am — what  you  see  mo 
— but  I  might  do  something  yet  for  Poland." 

**  You  shall  live  for  Poland,"  he  went  on,  with  a  sad  but  kindly 
smile.  "No;  we  shall  not,  as  your  fiiend  said,  add  murder  to 
''cvolt  in  dragging  you  away  fi'om  your  peaceful  life.  Think,  if 
voa  can,  sometimes,  of  those  who  have  personal  snfierings  and 
dcgredations  burning  in  their  souls.  You  have  none.  My  back 
has  felt  the  Russian  stick  ;  my  cheek  yet  bums  with  the  R.us?iaii 
blow.     St'll,  you  have  the  memory  of  your  father's  death,  and  \(.a. 
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cannot  love  the  Russian  cause.  Forget  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
ehall  take  Wassielewski  away,  and  leave  you  free.  We  shall  ha\e 
meetings,  I  suppose,  but  you  will  not  be  asked  to  join.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  uncertain,  because  in  London,  Paris,  eveiywhere,  the 
moiichards  thi'ong.  And,  of  all  mo"ckards,  the  most  crafty,  the 
most  difficult  to  detect,  is  the  Russian.  I  wish  vou  fai^ewell, 
Count  Pulaski." 

He  took  my  hand  and  was  gone,  followed  by  his  thi'ee  friends 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  grand  deputation. 

I  was  free  !  my  promise  would  never  be  fulfilled  ;  I  was  relieved 
of  my  pledge.  And  I  v.as  profoundly  humiliated.  For  I  wag 
allowed  to  go  as  one  who  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  Cause.  I  saw 
the  disappointment  on  the  chiefs  face  when  he  turned  from  Leon 
aid  to  me  ;  I  saw  the  readiness  with  which  he  acquiesced  in  Leon- 
ard's expostulation  ;  I  was  of  no  use  to  him  or  to  his  party.  Th*» 
last  of  my  race  was  another  Edgar  Atheling. 

And  would  they  think — no — they  could  not— that  I  had  revealed 
the  plot  to  this  Piusso-Gennan  spy  '?  Or  that  I  was  a  foohsh 
creature  who  could  not  hold  his  tongue  ? 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

HERR  EAU:VIER's    INTENTIONS. 

In  the  street  Leonard  released  his  hold  of  Herr  Raumer's  antii. 

"  You  are  fi-ee,"  he  said.     "  Go  your  own  way." 

The  spy  laughed. 

'*  Of  course  I  knew  there  was  no  danger.  The  danger  begins 
now.  Come  with  me  to  my  lodgings.  I  have  something  to 
Bay  to  you." 

Leonard  followed  him. 

In  his  o\Mi  place  the  man  opened  a  bottle  of  hock,  and  aftar 
ofiering  a  glass  to  Leonard,  who  refused,  di'ank  glass  after  glass 
without  stopping. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  steadies  the  nerves  like  hock.  **  So  yea 
will  not  drink  with  a  member  of  the  Russian  Secret  Service  ?  No. 
You  will  not  sit  down  in  his  room  ?  No.  You  will  not  take  his 
Land  ?  No.  You  think  it  a  disgrace  to  belong  to  that  service  ? 
Good.  That  is  not  a  disgrace,  but  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  found  out, 
and  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that  it  will  not  do  me  good  at  head- 
quarters to  have  been  discovered.  After  all,  they  will  remembee 
that  J  have  had  a  good  long  run. 
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**  Our  friend  in  the  blue  blouse  " — lie  sat  down  and  crossed  his 
legs — "  was  quite  right,  though  he  put  things  roughly.  The  Poles 
eannot  see  the  other  side  of  the  question.  That  is  why  I  wanted 
to  explain  to  you  one  or  two  little  things." 

He  paused,  as  if  trying  to  find  words. 

''I  cannot  hope,"  he  said,  "to  make  you  understand  that  the 
execution  of  orders  in  the  Police  is  no  more  disgraceful  thar  in 
the  Army.  I  did  an-est  Roman  Pulaski.  I  tracked  him  do^sn, 
and  caught  him  just  upon  the  frontier.  That  was  my  duty.  I 
did  escort  him  part  of  the  way  to  Siberia,  whither  he  walked  on 
foot.  That  was  my  duty.  The  sentence  was  the  Czar's.  I  was 
his  servant.  Do  you  blame  me  ?  No  ;  you  cannot.  As  regards 
the  other  charge  about  the  children,  that  is  also  partly  true.  I 
was  not  in  charge  of  the  carts,  but  I  rode  part  of  the  way  with 
them.  I  am  in  no  mood  for  lying,  or  for  defending  myself  \^ith 
you,  but  I  ask  you  to  let  young  Pulaski  know  that  this  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  about  his  connection  with  that  day.  I  did  not  know, 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  that  he  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  that — that — excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  Cossack  friends. 
I  knew  nothing  about  his  mother.  You  may  believe  me  or  not 
v/hen  I  tell  you  that  when  I  made  his  acquaintance — when  I  found 
him  to  be  a  poet  and  a  dreamer — I  resolved  to  prevent  him  ii 
possible  fi'om  being  led  to  death  by  a  madman.  Do  you  blame 
me  for  that?  " 

"  Yes,"  Leonard  replied.  "  I  blame  you  for  ever  speaking  to 
bim  or  knowing  him.     I  blame  you — because  you  are  a  spy." 

"Asei-vant  in  the  Secret  Senice  Department.  Yes,  and  in 
that  capacity  I  have  been  of  use  to  my  countr5\" 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,"  said  Leonard.  "  I  do  not  care  to  hear 
about  that.  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to  say.  Did  you  happen , 
when  you  came  away,  to  catch  the  expression  in  old  Wassielewski's 
eyes  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  watched  all  the  e3-es.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they 
•said  as  plainly  as  eyes  can  speak  ?  That  boy  looked  at  me  with 
a,  sort  of  wonder,  as  if  it  was  not  possible  ;  the  Professor  with 
curiosity ;  the  Count  with  disappointment,  but  no  sm'prise.  I 
know  the  Count,  he  is  a  clever  man,  and,  if  he  does  not  get  shot 
in  Poland,  will  rise  in  Paris.  The  old  Captain  would  have  liked 
to  hang  me  up  at  the  yard-ai-m,  and  the  other  two,  Wassielewskj 
and  our  Parisian,  looked  mm^der." 

"  I  came  with  you,  to  warn  you." 

'•  Thank  you  very  much  ;     I  need  no  warning.** 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
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'*  Murder  and  revenge,"  lie  repeated.  "  That  sounds  ngly. 
But  I  have  seen  the  look  of  murder  in  a  good  many  eyes  before 
now.     The  look  does  not  kill.     I  shall  do  nothing." 

*'  You  will  remain  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here — in  this  to^n — in  this  house.  They  may  com*  np 
here  to  murder  me.  I  have  pistols.  I  sleep  with  the  door  locked.- 
i  shall  not  be  frightened  away  by  any  pair  of  Polish  patriots." 

*'  That  T\ill  not  do  at  all,"  said  Leonard.  "  You  must  go  away.  * 

**  Must  ?  and  why  ?  " 

He  explained  that  there  were  other  reasons  besides  the  fear  ol 
those  two.  These  Poles  would  spread  it  abroad  that  he  was  a 
Russian  spy ;  the  to-mi  was  full  of  sailors  only  a  year  or  so  from 
the  Crimean  War,  and  that  an  English  mob  were  generally  rough. 

Lastly,  Leonard  assured  him  that  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power  he 
should  take  care  that  he  should  enter  no  respectable  person's 
house,  that  his  profession  should  be  told  eveiybody,  and  that  a 
highly  coloured  description  of  the  deputation  scene  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  local  and  to  the  London  papers. 

Then  Herr  Raumer  gave  way. 

"You  are  a  pertinacious  man,"  he  said,  "and  you  want  to 
see  me  go.     Well.     I  will  go  to-day.     Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  I  want,  for  the  sake  of  poor  old  Wassielewski,  to  avoid  a 
scandal.  See," — Leonard  pointed  to  the  window — "  the  little  man 
in  the  blouse  is  watching  you  in  the  street." 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  He  was  marching  backwards  and 
forwards,  gesticulating  and  incessantly  casting  an  eye  at  the  door 
of  the  enemy's  house. 

"Go  in  the  daj^time,"  said  Leonard.  "  There  is  a  train  to 
London  at  five — go  by  that." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  spy.  "  Perhaps  by  a  later  train.  But  i 
shall  go  to-day.     That  I  promise  you,  for  Wassielewski's  sake. 

"All  this,"  he  went  on,  after  more  hock,  "  all  this,  I  confess, 
is  horribly  annoying  to  me.  I  had  formed  a  pleasant  plan  for  the 
fature  which  has  been  entirely  disaiTanged.  At  sixty-two  one 
does  not  like  to  have  one's  plans  upset.  I  pictured  to  myself  ten 
years  of  ease  and  retirement  from  active  work,  giving  my  advice 
and  experience  to  the  Department,  going  on  those  special  missions 
reserved  for  the  higher  officers  of  the  service,  decorated,  pensioned, 
and  living  at  St.  Petersburg  with  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  I 
confess  I  am  disappointed.  Now,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  never  marry 
at  all.  After  all,  he  who  expects  nothing  fi'om  life  gets  the  most. 
I  am  content." 

"I  came  away  after  that,"  said  Leonard.     "  Wliat  a  man  it  isf 
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He  has  no  fhame,  lie  glories  in  his  trade.  1  hope  he  will  go,  fts 
he  promised,  but  I  am  not  easy  about  it.  I  should  like  to  watch 
old  Wassieliwski,  or  lock  him  up.  And  it  seems  too  mach  to 
think  that  he  -uill  go  away  in  broad  daylight  like  a  man  who  isn't 
a  spy.  Most  likely  he  will  steal  away  in  the  dark  by  cross-cuts 
and  lanes,  and  on  tiptoe,  after  the  manner  of  a  stage  spy.'* 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A   FAMILY    GATHEEIXG 

So  all  seemed  settled,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  left  for  us  but 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad  together.  All  is  well  that  ends  well.  Leon- 
ard and  Celia  were  to  be  married,  the  Captain  and  I  were  to  go  on 
together  as  of  old,  there  was  to  be  no  more  thi*eateniiig  of  insui'- 
rections,  life  would  resume  the  same  calm  which  is  so  dull  to  look 
back  upon,  and  yet  so  happy  while  it  lasts.  We  celebrated  the 
event  of  Celia' s  engagement  immediately  by  a  family  gathering 
that  evening  at  Mr.  Tprell's.  It  was  also  an  entei-taimnent  in 
commemoration  of  the  reconciliation  of  Aunt  Jane  with  her  niece, 
and,  if  on  that  account  alone,  the  best  tea  things  were  produced, 
and  there  was  a  lavish  expenditure  in  the  matter  of  muffins  and 
tea-cakes. 

Nothing  shows  the  march  of  civilisation  more  than  the  decay  in 
the  consumption  of  muffins  and  tea-cakes.  Nobody  has  tea  at  all 
now,  except  at  five  o'clock,  because  those  who  remember  what  a 
tea-party  used  to  be  cannot  call  handing  tea  round  in  trays  having 
tea.  Nobody  sits  down  now  to  a  table  covered  with  cake  in  various 
forms,  but  it  was  in  those  days  the  commonest  form  of  entei-tain- 
ment.  I  suppose  eveiwbody  of  the  middle  classes  looked  upon  a 
tea-party  as  the  chief  instrament  of  social  intercourse,  and  Mi's. 
TjTrell  was  by  no  means  singular  in  attaching  a  symbolic  impor- 
tance to  her  best  tea-seiwice. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  manner  of  Aunt  Jane. 
She  kept  Celia  beside  her.  She  ofi'ered  no  objection  whatever 
when  her  husband,  presuming  on  the  unusually  fine  weather, 
ventured  to  ask  for  more  sugar.  She  made  no  allusion  to  any 
Christian  privileges,  either  by  way  of  example  or  admonition,  and 
ha\dng  found  out  that  Miss  Rutherford's  father  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished WTiter  and  preacher  of  the  same  school  as  herself,  that 
is,  of  the  severest  Calvinistic  tj-pe,  she  received  her  mth  marked 
cordiality.  Calvinism  in  that  gentle  lady,  however,  was  so  tem- 
pered with  native  kiudness  that  it  lost  all  its  terroris. 
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As  for  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  removal  of  the  weight  upon  him  almost 
restored  him  to  his  youth.  He  made  jokes  ;  he  laughed  ;  he  w  as 
attentive  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  only  happy  again,  but  he  had  re- 
covered his  old  confidence  and  importance. 

In  the  evening  we  played,  Celia  and  I,  then  we  sang  duets, 
then  Celia  sang  by  herself,  but  only  one  song,  because  everybody 
wanted  a  little  confidential  talk  with  her  in  turn. 

First  it  was  Aunt  Jane. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  an  inclination  of  the  nead  in 
the  dii'ection  of  Leonard,  "  as  you  have  made  your  choice  I  sup- 
pose there  is  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  But,  dear  Aunt," — well-brought-up  young  people  in  those 
days  did  not  ventui-e  on  such  a  respectful  endearment  as  "  Auntie" 
— I  should  like  to  have  seen  any  one  addi-ess  Mrs.  Pontifex  as 
"  Auntie  " — "  you  have  no  objection  to  Leonard,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No — no,"  she  replied  critically.  "  He  is,  I  am  told,  though 
not  yet  a  Professing  Behever,  not  without  hopes.  A  husband, 
my  dear,  is  what  a  ^\•ife  makes  him.  You  would  hardly  believe, 
perhaps,  the  trouble  which  my  husband,  John  Pontifex,  hag  given 
me  by  the  violence  of  his  natm-al  inclinations.  All  men,  in  the 
matter  of  eating  and  di'inldng,  require  strong  and  constant  discip- 
line. That  you  will  have  to  administer  with  constant  searchiugs 
into  your  own  conscience.  Mere  woiidliness  I  need  hardly  warn 
you  against.  You  must  not  encom-age  your  husband's  tendency 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  earthly  distinctions,  though  I  am 
glad  to  leam  fi'om  his  aunt  that  he  comes  of  a  County  Family. 
We  who  have  been  blessed,  by  Pro\idence,  with  County  connec- 
tions w^ould  be  blind  to  our  privileges  did  we  not  remember  that 
fact.  You  will  never  forget  your  own  maternal  connections.  I 
refer  rather  to  militaiy  distinction.  And,  above  all,  my  dear, 
guard  against  inordinate  afi'ection.  I  need  hardly  warn  you  that 
before  marriage  any  demonstration  of — of — of  what  I  suppose  you 
call  Love,  is  highly  improper.  No  giii  who  values  herself  or  calls 
herself  a  Christian  gentlewoman,  w^ould  allow  her  lover  to  kiss  her 
on  the  lips.  My  first  husband,  it  is  'rue,  once  surprised  me  by  kiss- 
ing what  he  called  my  marble  brow.  I  never  allowed  John  Ponti- 
fex more  than  the  tip  of  my  fingers.  After  marriage  you  will  find 
they  ai'ft  not  so  anxious  for  kissing.     Remember  that,  my  dear. 

"  He  is  what  the  world  calls  handsome,  I  fear," — as  if  it  were 
&  blot  upon  his  moral  character — "  and  he  has  been  successful  so 
far."  Here  she  sighed,  as  if  that  was  another  moral  blot.  "  But 
he  is  youug.  I  could  have  wished  you  to  remain,  as  I  did,  single 
to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  even  forty ;  you  then  might  have  chosen  a 
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man  some  years  your  junior,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  which  age 
and  maturity  add  to  marriage.  That  has  heen  the  case  with  JohK 
Pontifex." 

Then  it  was  the  Captain. 

**  Come  to  me,  Cis,  my  pretty,"  the  ohl  man  called  her  to  ^li 
beside  him.  "  Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  And  so  you  ha\e 
accepted  my  hoy  Leonard,  have  you  ?  Happy  man  !  I  believe  I 
am  jealous  of  him.  You  must  not  forget  the  old  house  by  the 
Milldam." 

"No,"  said  Cis.  "I  shall  not  forget  the  old  house,  or  its 
o^nier.'* 

"  When  is  Leonard  going  to  take  you  away  ?  Don't  let  him 
harry  you,  Celia.     We  shall  be  dull  when  you  are  gone." 

They  protested  to  each  other  like  a  pair  of  lovers,  the  old  Cap- 
tain and  the  girl.  I  believe  she  loved  the  old  man  as  well  as  any 
one,  after  Leonard. 

She  looked  shyly  happy,  and  was  as  radiant  as  a  moss-rose 
half-blo^^Ti,  ^ith  the  sunshine  on  it.  Her  eyes  kept  lifting  to 
Leonard  as  if  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  moment,  and  they  w^ere  fall  of  a  new,  strange,  and  wonder- 
ful light.  A  change  had  fallen  upon  her  all  in  a  day.  A  man 
loved  her,  and  she  could  give  him  love  for  love.  It  was  no  mush- 
room passion,  the  grov.-th  of  a  ballroom,  brought  into  being  by  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  an  intoxicating  waltz,  the  whui  of  w^hite  aims, 
and  the  glamour  of  music  ;  it  was  a  life-long  afifection,  suddenly 
ripened  into  love  by  the  touch  and  words  of  Leonard  the  magician. 
I  have  watched  other  maidens  since  then,  and  have  seen  that  look 
in  some  of  their  eyes,  but  not  in  all.  "  She  loves  him  ;  loves  him 
not,"  I  say,  according  to  the  light  of  her  eyes. 

**  And  not  a  word  for  me,  Cis,  for  my  own  private  ear  ?" 

*'T\Tiat  shall  I  say,  Laddy?" 

"  Are  you  perfectly  content  and  happy,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Yes,  Laddy,  quite,  quite  happy.  There  is  nothing  that 
Heaven  can  give  me  more.  I  am  more  happy  than  I  can  say. 
And  you?  There  is  no  more  danger  about  this  Polish  busi- 
ness?" 

**  Happily,  none ;  I  am  free.  My  poor  old  Wassielewski 
exaggerated  the  certainty  of  his  insurrection.  He  saw  what  he 
wished  to  seo.  The  Poles  are  not  ready  j'et,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  would  not  have  me  if  I  wanted  to  go.  Of  that  I 
am  certain." 

"  I  am  glad.  I  could  not  bear  to  tbink  of  you  breathing 
r avenge  and  bloodshed.     You  will  stay  at  home  and  make  the 
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^orld  happier  v^'iih  music.  Ladcly.     You  muGt  bo  fk  c^^eat  coi> 
poser." 

And  then  Mr.  Pontifex  claimed  her. 

"  I  haTo,  I  believe,"  he  began,  **  to  offer  my — ahem — my  con- 
^atulations  on  so  auspicious  an  event  as  your — in  fact — youf 
engacjement.  Marriagre  is  an  honourable  condition,  although  cot, 
as  the  Papists  ignorantly  make  it,  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  We  have  kno^n  the  young  man  your— your — in  fact, 
your  betrothed — for  many  yeai's,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  he 
has  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  greatly  in — ahem — ii.  action 
—as  others,"  meaning  himself — "  sometimes  distinguish  them- 
selves at  Oxford  in  examination,  but  he  has  also  been  ekiabled 
under  Providence  to  recover  what  some  would  consider  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  acceptance  with  a  family  of  respectabii.ity — ■ 
I  mean  respectable  connections  of  his  own." 

Celia  laughed. 

"At  all  events,  we  liked  Leonard  before  he  had  found  M:se 
Rutherford." 

"That  is  most  trae.  You  will,  however,  Celia>  be  rejoiced  to 
leam  that  Miss  Rutherford  herself  belongs  to  a  County  family, 
and  that  Leonard,  both  on  his  father's  side  and  his  mother's,  is  oi 
an  excellent  stock." 

'*  I  am  glad  if  Leonard  is  glad." 

**  Your  Aunt — in  fact,  Mrs.  Pontifex — thinks  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  put  Leonard  in  communication  with  his  father's  family, 
a  subject  on  which  she  proposes  to  speak  at  another  occasion. 
For  the  present,  Celia,  my  dear,  she  will  probably  do  no  more 
than  invite  you  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Pontifex  has  resolved,  I  may  say, 
upon  ha\ung  a  dinner.  I  do  not  myself,  I  confess,  greatly  admire 
our  o-^-n,  or  rather  her  style — ahem — of  entei*tainment.  I  have, 
on  one  or  two  such  occasions,  arisen  from  the  meal  with  an  un- 
satisfied appetite.     But  we  thiuk  too  much  on  carnal  things." 

And  all  the  time  Leonard  was  talking  with  his  newly- fouml 
Aunt.  It  seems  a  prosaic  ending  for  one  who  never  had  a  father. 
Leonard  was  a  foundling,  or  next  door  to  it ;  he  attained  to  the 
three- and- twenty  without  knowing  where  he  came  from,  and  he 
then,  having  just  occasion  to  thank  Heaven  that  his  father  was  no 
more,  found — an  Aunt.  No  lordly  lineage,  no  rich  and  childless 
father  brooding  over  the  ui  etrievable  past,  no  accession  to  wealth 
and  fortune,  only  a  widow  A  ant,  T\ith  a  small  income,  only  a  con- 
fii-mation  of  the  fact  stated  by  the  poor  dying  mother  that  he  was 
&  gentleman  by  birth.  Yet  the  confirmation  pleased  Leonard  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  proved  an  earl  by  birth,  and  was  declared 
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the  missing  heir  to  boundless  acres  and  a  genealogy  going  beyond 
Noah. 

It  was  a  quiet  evening,  with  no  general  conversation,  but  alway? 
these  sub- divisions  and  sections  of  two  and  three.  It  was  not 
late  when  we  separated,  and  Leonard,  leaving  Miss  Rutherforc)  to 
the  care  of  Cis,  came  with  the  Captain  and  myself. 

The  Captain  had  his  pipe  and  glass  of  grog,  and  went  upstairs, 
to  turn  in.  We,  left  alone,  sat  silent,  looking  into  space,  at  the 
open  window,  -^Tapped  in  our  thoughts. 

Sm-ely,  I  considered,  Leonard  is  the  spoiled  child,  whom 
nothing  can  spoil,  of  Fortune.  He  has  fought  his  way  through 
the  briars  and  brambles  of  pov-irty  and  obscmity,  the  Mendly 
hand  of  Fate  warding  off  bulletrf,  "bayonets,  and  the  breath  of 
disease.  He  has  come  back  to  us,  bearing  the  Queen's  Commis- 
sion, a  successful  hero,  where  so  many  equally  heroic,  only  less 
successful,  had  fallen  by  the  way,  and  now  lay  dead  on  the  plains 
ef  India  or  in  the  Cemeteries  of  Scuta  .i  and  the  Crimea — he  had 
the  gift  of  Good  Luck — la  mam  heurei,  'e.  Whatever  he  tries  to 
do,  he  does  well.  To  be  sure,  he  doe^i  it  with  all  his  might. 
\Vhat  we  call  Luck,  a  small  and  degraded  word,  the  ancients 
called  Fate,  because  to  them  success  and  failure  meant  much 
more  than  they  mean  now.  To  lose  yom'  high  estate ;  to  be  a 
slave  who  was  once  Queen  of  Troy  with  gallant  sons  foremost  in 
the  fight — that  was  Fate.  To  return  in  triumph,  leading  the 
captive  Kings  at  the  chariot- wheel — or  to  be  one  of  the  captive 
kings,  shorn  of  all  your  former  magnificence — Louis  Quatorze 
with  the  wig  ofi" — that  was  Fate. 

To  sit  in  obscmity,  to  go  on  living  upon  a  small  income,  to  be 
ankno\\Ti,  when  you  know  yourself  as  good  a  man  as  he  whoso 
name  is  in  every  paper,  whose  voice  is  heard  at  ever}'  gateway, 
whom  the  Lord  Mayor  delighteth  to  honour — that  is  Luck.  It 
seems  at  first  to  be  a  thing  quite  independent  of  personal  virtues, 
except  thai  you  ought  not  to  be  conspicuously  vicious  ;  Luck  was 
with  Leonard.  And  yet  he  was  conspicuously,  like  all  successful 
men,  one  who  deserved  his  Luck. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Laddy  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking  that  of  all  men  on  earth  you  are  at  this  moment 
the  happiest." 

"I  think  I  am,  indeed,"  he  said,  softly.  "I  have  Celia  ;  I 
have  my  Commission  and  my  medals  ;  and  now  I  am  no  longer  a 
waif  and  stray  in  the  world,  comefiom  nobody  knows  where,  but  I 
hare  my  place  mth  the  rest,  and  can  talk  of  my  forefathere  like 
any  Howard.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE    pole's    vengeance. 

Ii  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  but  the  day  had  been  exciting  and  \?e 
could  not  think  of  sleep.  It  was  a  hot  night,  too,  with  a  little 
wind,  but  a  full  bright  moon  shining  in  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Milldam.  The  town  was  very  quiet ;  in  the  kitchen,  a  cricket 
chirped  loudly  ;  in  a  neighbouring  garden  was  baying  a  foolish  dc  g, 
diiven  nervous  by  the  moonlight,  which,  as  everybod}  knows,  makes 
wandering  spectres,  if  there  are  any  about,  visible  to  dogs.  Fright- 
ened at  length  by  the  sound  of  his  otmi  voice,  perhaps  awed  by  a 
more  than  commonly  dreadful  ghost,  he  left  off  barking  and  re- 
treated to  his  kennel.  Then  we  were  quite  quiet,  and  sat  face  to 
face  in  silence. 

My  neiwes  that  night  were  strung  to  the  point  at  which  whatever 
happens  brings  relief.     I  felt  as  if  something  was  gomg  to  happen. 

So  did  Leonard. 

♦'  Come,"  he  said,  **  we  must  either  talk  or  go  off  to  bed.  I 
feel  as  if  something  oppressive  was  in  the  air.  Is  it  thunder  ? 
No ;  it  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  night.     Let  us  go  into  the  garden." 

We  went  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  stood  on  the  stone 
coping,  looking  over  the  broad  sheet  of  water. 

"  You  are  content,  Laddy,  with  the  tui-n  things  took  this  after- 
Doon  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  I  said,  "  content  and  yet  humiliated.  Why  did  I  ever 
learn  the  stoiy  of  my  people  ?  " 

"Poland  has  no  claim  upon  you,"  said  Leonard.  "  Your 
education — your  disposition — everything  makes  you  a  man  of 
peace.  Stay  at  home  and  make  the  name  of  Pulaski  glorious  in 
ai-t." 

**  "WTio  is  that,  Leonard  ?     Listen." 

An  uneven  step  in  the  quiet  street.  That  was  nothing,  but  the 
itep  seemed  familiar.  And  it  stopped  at  our  door.  And  then  there 
was  rapping,  a  low  rapping,  as  if  the  late  caller  wanted  to  come  in 
confidentially. 

There  was  a  light  burning,  in  the  hall,  and  Leonard,  snatching 
it  ap,  opened  the  door. 

It  was  Wassielewski.  And  then  I  knew,  without  being  toll, 
that  some  di*eadful  thing  had  happened. 

"Let  me  come  in,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  thing  to  say.  Are 
yea  two  alone  ?  " 

**  Alone/'  echoed  Leonard.     **  Come  in." 

z 
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'''■  The  soldier,'"  mumiured  the  old  Pole.     "Good;  he  will  nn 

derstand." 

As  he  stood  in  the  light  of  the  candles  I  was  conscious  of  a 
curious  change  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  His  eyes  had  lost 
their  wild  and  hungiy  brilliancy ;  they  were  soft  and  gentle  ;  but 
his  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  though  he  held  himself  upright, 
his  hands  trembled. 

*'  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  Ladislas  Pulaski,  that  you  are  avenged 
upon  the  murderei  of  your  mother." 

*'  Wassielewski !     You  have  killed  him  !  " 

I  knew  it  without  another  word  from  him.  The  spy  was 
dead,  and  the  hand  of  my  poor  old  friend  was  red  -^ith  his 
blood. 

"Yes,  I  have  killed  him,"  he  said,  gently. 

"Tell  us  all,"  said  Leonard.  "Courage,  Laddy,  coui'age. 
And  speak  low." 

"It  was  in  fair  fight,"  said  "Wassielewski.  "  I  am  no  mur- 
derer. Do  not  think  that  I  murdered  him.  "\Ye  watched  him, 
that  good  and  true  man  from  Paris  and  I,  all  day.  We  knew 
that  he  would  escape  by  train  if  he  could,  and  so  we  drew  lots. 
One  was  to  go  to  the  station  and  watch  there.  He  was  to  take 
a  ticket  for  the  same  station  as  the  spy,  he  was  to  telegi-aph 
for  friends  to  meet  him  in  London,  he  was  to  get  out  mth  him, 
he  was  to  follow  him,  and  he  was  to  find  out  where  he  went. 
Because,  you  see,  we  meant  that  this  man  should  do  no  more 
mischief  to  Poland.  The  other  one  was  to  watch  the  house,  and 
follow  the  spy  whenever  he  came  out. 

"The  lot  fell  to  me  to  watch  the  house.  The  other  man 
went  to  the  railway  station.  But  the  spy  \\ill  send  no  more 
intelligence  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  lies  dead  in  a  meadow  be- 
neath the  town  walls.     I  killed  him  there." 

He  spoke  quite  calmly,  and  as  if  he  was  merely  stating  a  fact 
which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect.  There  was,  however,  no 
trace  of  bravado  in  his  tone. 

"  I  watched  outside,  from  a  window  in  a  house  opposite  whore 
they  know  me,  from  four  o'clock  till  ten.  Six  hours.  But  I 
was  not  impatient,  because  I  knew  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  into  my  hands.  After  I  thought  things  over,  I  perceived 
clearly  that  it  was  I,  and  not  you,  Ladislas,  who  was  to  avenge 
your  mother.  So  I  waited  with  patience,  and,  as  one  must  guard 
against  every  accident,  I  even  ate  and  di-ank. 

"  It  is  light,  now,  till  nine,  and  there  is  light  enough  to  see 
arsrosa  the  street  till  past  ten.     Soon  after  sunset  I  saw  that  he 
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flftd  lit  a  lamp,  and  was  destroying  papers.  'WTien  he  had  gone 
through  all  the  papers,  he  began  to  pack  a  trunk.  I  saw  him  put 
up  his  clothes ;  I  saw  him  write  an  addiess  on  a  card;  and  then — 
a  quarter  before  ten  was  striking  from  St.  John's  Church — he  took 
that  long  cloak  of  his  which  you  know,  and  put  out  the  gas.  There 
is  a  night  train  at  half-past  ten.  He  was  going  to  take  it,  and  to 
send  for  his  boxes  afterwards.     So  I  went  out  after  him. 

"When  he  saw  me,  which  he  did  at  once,  because  he  turned 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  he  stopped  and  waited  for  me.  'You 
propose  murdering  me,'  he  said.  I  told  him  that  he  was  quite 
mistaken,  and  that,  if  he  had  used  his  opportunities  of  kno^ving 
the  Poles  better,  he  would  understand  that  Poles  never  mur- 
der people  at  all — having  contracted  a  horror  of  murder  fi'om 
the  contemplation  of  such  murders  as  those  of  Roman  and  Claudia 
Pulaski. 

** '  What  do  you  want  with  me,  then  ?  '  he  asked. 

"*I  want  to  fight  you,'  I  said.     'I  intend  to  fight  yon.' 

**  He  laughed  at  first,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  him  such 
a  fool  as  to  fight  with  a  mad  Polish  exile — he,  a  Russian  official. 

"Then  I  told  him  that  he  should  not  escape  a  duel;  that  if 
he  were  to  call  the  police,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  because  others 
were  waiting  for  him ;  that  if  he  escaped  the  town,  the  telegi-aph 
had  sent  messages  to  London,  and  he  would  meet  the  Poles  on 
arriving  there  ;  and  if  he  tried  to  fly  anj-^'here  else,  he  would 
be  watched,  ti-aced,  and  made  to  fight  then. 

"  '  Madman,'  he  said,  '  what  are  we  to  fight  with  ?  * 

"  Then  I  showed  him  two  long  knives,  which  I  have  had  for 
years,  never  thinking  what  a  use  I  should  put  them  to.  I^jnives 
like  shoi-t  swords,  only  without  the  hilt.  And  I  told  him  he 
should  have  his  choice.     But  fight  he  must. 

"  He  hesitated,  considering.  He  saw  verj^  well  that  what  I 
offered  him  was  his  best  chance.  Man  for  man.  If  he  killed  me, 
3iG  would  probably  get  away  somehow.  My  comi-ade  was  at  tha 
station,  and  might  be  eluded.  Then  he  was  younger  and  stronger 
than  I. 

"  'You  understand,'  I  said,  "the  duel  is  to  be  a  02ctrance»  I 
shall  kill  you,  unless  you  kill  me  first.' 

"  *  Where  are  we  to  fight,  madman  ?  *  he  asked. 

"  1  told  him  of  a  place  I  knew  of,  a  meadow  surrounded  with 
trees,  beneath  the  town  wall.     He  knew  it,  too,  and  nodded. 

"  '  You  are  younger,'  I  said.  '  Y^'ou  have  that  advantage  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  a  bad  cause,  and  I  a  good  one.  You 
will  fight  your  best,  but  you  have  to  fight  two,  not  one-   Roman 
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Pulaski  as  well  as  "Wassielewski.  One  is  dead,  and  it  is  hard  t<j 
fight  a  Jead  man.'  He  laughed ;  he  was  no  coward,  that  man. 
No,  no ;  I  never  said  that  the  Muscovites  are  cowards  ,  but  it  ia 
not  well  to  laugh  at  dead  men.  The  dead  arm  may  still  strike, 
He  was  no  coward ;  he  v/as  brave,  like  all  his  countrjmen.  But 
he  laughed  at  the  dead ;  he  said  he  was  ready  to  fight  a  dozen 
dead  Poles.  *  But  as  for  you,  a  mad  old  patriot  and  fool,  I  ^iU 
not  fight  you.  Stand  out  of  my  path.'  *  Do  you  -^ish  to  fight  in 
^,he  street  ? '  I  asked  him.  '  Here  is  your  knife  ;  here  is  mine» 
For  fight  you  shall.'  I  suppose  he  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
refuse,  for  he  took  the  knife  and  cursed  me.  He  could  curse  very- 
well,  that  man.  I  said  nothing,  because  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  into  my  hand,  and  it  is  not  good  to  begin  a  fight  \\'itb 
cursing.  So  I  walked  beside  him,  feeling  the  point  of  my  knife — 
at  his  lett  hand,  because  the  Muscovite  spies  are  treacherous,  and 
he  might  have  tried  to  fctab  me  had  I  been  on  the  other  side. 
One  has  to  be  careful  with  such  men  as  that." 

"I  think,  WassielewsLi,"  said  Leonard,  "that  you  had  bettei 
sit  down  and  rest.     This  talk  is  too  m.uch  for  you." 

The  old  man  was  swa}'ing  backwards  and  foi-wards,  flinging 
about  his  amis,  acting  tlie  scene,  imitating  his  enemy's  voice  and 
gestures,  so  that  one  could  picture  the  big,  ponderous-looking  spy 
staring  straight  in  the  Pole's  face  in  his  insolent,  cynical,  and 
contemptuous  way.  But  his  voice  gi'ew  shaky,  and  his  lips  wero 
parched. 

liconai'd  poured  out  tt  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  which  he 
di'ank  gi-eedily. 

"Aha  I  "he  cried,  "I  forgot  that  I  was  thii'sty.  Now  I  can 
go  on." 

'•  Laddy,"  said  Leorard,  "  don't  stare  at  him  ^ith  that  scared 
face.  Coui'age,  dear  boy.  Wait  till  we  come  to  the  end.  Keep 
your  imagination  quiet  now,  above  all  times.  H  you  are  ready, 
Wassielewski,  to  go  on " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ready.     Oh  !  yes.     Quite  ready. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  moonlight  night.  Almost  like  a  moonlight 
night  in  Poland.  I  thought  of  the  night  marches  we  used  to  have 
in  1833,  singing  as  we  went  through  the  woods — those  were  the 
times  for  the  Poles,  when  we  met  the  enemy  in  the  morning,  and 
cut  him  off  before  he  was  awake.  And  then  I  thought  of  the 
moonlight  nights — ah !  how  many  years  ago — fifty  years  and 
mote,  when  Napoleon  promised  to  fi-ee  Poland,  and  all  of  ua 
tiocked  to  his  army — and  the  merry  days  when  we  danced  all 
night  long  with  the  Polish  gii'ls,  long  before  the  Muscovite  forbadfl 
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them  to  waar  their  own  dress,  and  stopped  their  dancing  altogether. 
The  more  I  thought  of  these  things,  the  more  happy  I  felt  to  be 
walking  side  by  side  with  the  spy.  Because  I  knew,  oh !  yes,  I 
knew  veiy  well  indeed,  that  I  was  going  to  kill  him. 

"  And  as  I  was  back  in  Poland  I  thought  of  other  things.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  one  can  think  so  quickly.  I  was  T\ith  Iha 
rebels  again.  I  had  in  my  hands  the  veiy  gun  which  the  Lady 
Claudia  gave  me.  I  was  creeping  in  the  undei'^\'ood  towards  a 
Russian  outpost ;  I  was  sentinel  all  night  in  the  insurgents' 
camp ;  I  was  fighting  behind  a  barricade ;  I  was  following 
Roman  Pulaski  in  a  charge ;  I  was  running  after  the  carts  in 
which  the  children  were  being  canied  away ;  I  was  crying  over 
the  dead  body  of  Claudia,  T\ith  little  Ladislas  in  my  aims — I  saw 
it  all — all  my  past  life,  as  well  as  I  see  you,  Ladislas,  and  you, 
Leonard  Copleston,  before  me  at  this  minute.  It  was  a  sign  to  me 
that  I  was  to  gain  some  signal  and  great  honour.  And  no  honour 
could  be  so  great  to  me  as  the  killing  of  that  spy.  Because  I 
knew  Teiy  well  indeed  that  I  was  certain  to  kill  him. 

"  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  I  saw  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spy,  marching  silently,  was  your  dead  father,  Roman 
Pulaski.  His  face  was  stem  and  hard,  not  like  the  happy  face 
he  wore  when  he  married  his  wife,  when  he  tossed  his  child,  and 
when  he  set  off  to  fight  the  Russians,  but  stem  and  hard.  He 
meant  that  justice  should  be  done.  There  was  the  memoiy  of 
his  long  march  to  Siberia  in  his  look,  and  the  years  of  misery  iu 
the  mine.  He  was  worn  and  haggard,  and  his  hair  was  grey, 
though  his  step  was  fii'm.  Roman  Pulaski  was  going  to  fight  for 
me.     It  seemed  unfair  for  tho  man  between  us,  but  it  was  justice. 

"  At  my  right  was  Lady  Claudia.  She  took  no  notice  of  the 
spy  who  was  going  to  be  killed,  not  the  least  notice,  because  he 
was  beneath  her  contempt.  But  she  whispered  in  my  ears  gracious 
words,  '  Faithful  Wassielewski !  brave  old  seiTant !  this  one  battle 
over,  and  your  work  is  done.  Com-age  and  patience.  You  shaU 
see  me  again  before  long,  when  this  man  is  killed.' 

"  We  marched  in  silence,  we  four,  with  the  steps  of  two,  sida 
by  side  along  the  deserted  streets.  No  one  met  us,  the  patrols 
were  all  gone  back  to  their  barracks,  and  no  policeman  passed  us. 
it  would  have  astonished  a  policeman  to  see  four  persons  walking 
together,  and  two  of  them  dead.  A\Tien  we  got  to  the  place  where 
we  were  to  fight — you  know  it  well,  Ladislas.  It  is  where  you 
and  the  lady  walk  sometimes,  and  sit  among  the  flowers — we  got 
over  the  gate  side  by  side,  and  walked  across  the  grass." 

Good  Heavens  I     The  man,  then,  was  Iving  dead  among  th« 
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buttercnps  in  our  own  meadow  under  Celia's  Arbour,  the  pl&cfe 
wliere  wo  had  talked,  played,  and  sauntered  so  many,  many  tunes, 
so  many  years. 

"  He  said  nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  me — he  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  notice  of  Roman  Pulaski — while  he  thi-ew  off  his  cloak 
and  hat.  It  is  a  full  moon,  and  the  meadow  was  as  light  almost 
as  day.  He  chose  his  own  position,  where  the  moonshine  fell  full 
upon  my  face,  so  that  it  might  blind  my  eyes.  Fool !  As  if  it 
mattered  while  Roman  Pulaski  was  by  my  side.  I  laughed  at  his 
madness,  and  took  the  place  he  left  for  me.  The  Lady  Claudia 
remained  behind.  It  was  not  for  her  to  watch  the  fig/it.  She 
stood  beneath  the  trees,  where  I  saw  her  white  robes  fluttering  in 
the  breeze.  You  cannot  expect  a  saint  in  Heaven  to  look  at  the 
punishment  of  a  spy. 

"  Foot  to  foot,  and  in  each  right  hand  a  knife.  He  fought  well^ 
he  sprang  upon  me  like  a  lion,  he  struck  at  me  here,  there,  every- 
where, but  he  struck  at  me  in  vain,  because  all  his  blows  were- 
warded  off.  He  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  fought  against  the  dead. 
All  the  time  he  cursed  and  swore  at  me  for  a  madman,  a  mad  old 
Pole,  a  mad  old  lunatic,  everjihing  that  was  mad.  But  I  never 
answered,  watching  his  knife,  and  waiting  my  chance.  And  close 
beside  me  stood  Roman  Pulaski,  tall  and  strong  as  in  life,  but  his 
face  was  hard  and  stem. 

*'  And  then  the  chance  came,  and  he  fell.  My  knife  was  plunged 
to  the  handle  in  his  heart.  I  had  no  scratch  upon  me,  no  hmi  or 
wound  of  any  kind.  And  when  he  fell  I  thought  of  Lady  Claudia's 
words,  '  Only  this  one  battle  left,  and  your  work  is  done.'  I  am 
past  seventy  years  of  age.     I  fear  I  shall  kill  no  more  spies. 

"  I  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  grass.  There  was  a  pool  of 
blood,  the  knife  was  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  quite  dead.  And 
then  I  came  away. 

"  Before  me  strode  Roman  Pulaski,  and  presently  he  joined  the 
Lady  Ciaudia.  She  waved  her  hand  to  mOj  and  they  both  went 
out  of  sight  hand  in  hand. 

**  Then  I  thought  I  would  come  here  and  tell  you,  Ladislas, 
that  your  enemy  is  dead.  He  can  do  you  no  more  harm  and 
Poland  no  more  harm.     The  Czar  has  one  spy  the  less.'' 

He  ended  his  stoiy,  which  he  told  throughout  with  a  quiet  and 
suppressed  vehemence,  and  ^-ith  the  exultation  of  one  who  has  done 
a  noble  and  a  brilliant  action.  Much  brooding  and  a  solitary  life 
had  driven  him  mad.  He  could  see  no  cause  for  regret  or  re- 
pentance ;  he  had  slain  his  enemy  in  fair  fight,  he  was  the  instrument 
of  Providential  retribution,  he   obeved   the   behests  of  his  dead 
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mistress,  and  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  phantoms  of  hia 
disordered  brain  were  real  visitants  from  the  realms  of  the  upper 
world. 

Real  visitants  !  They  were  real  to  me  while  I  listened,  vdth 
trembling  lips,  to  his  story.  I  felt  the  great  horror  which,  as  they 
tell,  falls  always  upon  those  who  see,  or  think  that  they  see,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  It  was  as  if  in  the  room  -R-ith  Wassielewski 
were  those  sacred  shades  whom  I  longed  but  di-eaded  to  look 
upon.  And  for  the  moment  the  hoiTor  of  the  murder,  the  image 
of  the  dead  man  lying  on  his  back  in  the  long  grass,  were  lost  in 
the  eagerness  of  that  desire  that  they  would  show  themselves  to  me 
as  they  showed  themselves  to  their  old  servant,  and  speak  to  me 
as  they  spo;;s  to  him.  They  never  came,  they  never  spoke,  no 
voice  or  whisper  fi'om  the  grave  has  come  to  me,  nor  will  come. 
And  yet  I  doubt  not  that  some  time  I  shall  see  them  both  in 
earthly  beauty  glorified,  and  with  earthly  love  transformed  into 
heavenly  love. 

"  That  will  be  best.  She  said  my  work  was  done.  In  Poland 
I  shall  find  a  grave  near  hers.  I  know  where  she  lies  beside 
the  road,  because  I  bmied  her.  I  will  seek  out  the  spot  and 
die  there  too.     My  work  is  done." 

Leonard  listened  gi'avely.  He  had  not  interrupted  him,  except 
to  ask  for  the  knife.  Now  he  looked  at  me  with  a  pitying  despair 
on  his  face.  He  could  do  nothing.  The  poor  old  man  would  be 
tried  for  murder.     And  he  was  quite  mad. 

Meantime  Wassielewski  sat  down  and  rested.  The  exultation 
was  d}ing  out  in  his  brain,  and  he  looked  wearied. 

And  as  we  asked  each  other  in  despairing  looks,  Leonard  aod 
I,  what  to  do  next,  we  were  startled  by  a  step  outside. 

**  Good  Heavens  ! "  I  cried.     "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

Wassielewski  had  left  the  door  open.  The  steps  came  into  the 
hall ;  then  we  heard  the  street  door  closed  gently.  And  then  oui 
own  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  muffled  voice,  hoarse  and  thici-, 
whispered  through  the  opening : 

"  All  friends  here?" 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

AN    UNEXPECTED   FKIEND. 

»•  AiiL  friends  here  ?  " 

Leonard  sprang  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  In  the  3>oi  jra^ 
stood — good  Heavens  !  was  it  Herr  Eaumer  himself,  wrapped  in 
his  long  cloak  which  fell  to  his  heels,  and  was  thrown  over  his  left 
shoulder  ? — a  figure  the  same  height  as  the  spy,  and  having  a  black 
felt  hat  pulled  foi-ward  over  his  face. 

*'  The  spy's  cloak,"  said  Wassielewski  quietly,  and  without  the 
least  symptom  of  alarm  or  discomposure,  "  and  his  hat.  But  J 
killed  him." 

The  figure  cautiously  removed  the  hat. 

That  action  disclosed  a  head  covered  with  short,  thick,  and 
stubbly  red  hair,  a  face  whose  expression  was  one  of  cunning,  im- 
pudence, and  anxiety  all  combined :  such  a  face  as  you  may  meet 
on  the  tramp  along  country  roads,  one  that  glances  upwards  at 
you  as  you  pass  the  o^iier  supine  in  the  shade,  or  that  you  may 
see  sitting  outside  a  village  beershop,  or  where  the  more  adven- 
turous class  of  tramps,  vagrants,  and  gipsies  most  resort.  Not  the 
thin  hatchet  face,  with  receding  forehead  and  protruding  lips,  which 
belongs  to  the  lowest  class  of  London  habitual  criminals,  the  face 
of  a  class  whose  children  will  be  crWuis,  the  face  which  is  the 
result  of  many  generations  of  neglect,  overcrowding,  and  vice. 
This  was  the  face  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  and  yet  the  face  of 
a  sturdy  rogue.  And  in  removing  the  hat,  the  fellow  looked  round 
with  assurance  and  nodded  cheerfully  to  Wassielewski. 

"His  cloak,"  said  Wassielewski,  pointmg  to  the gannent,  "and 
his  hat.     But  it  was  I  who  killed  him." 

"  Right  you  are,  guv'nor,"  responded  our  new  visitor  cheerfully. 
*'His  cloak  it  is.  Likewise,  his  hat  it  is.  And  I  see  you  a-killing 
of  him.     But  don't  you  be  frightened,  mate.     All  friends  here?'' 

He  tmned  his  impudent  face  to  us,  as  if  we  vrere  a  pair  of 
accomplices. 

"About  the  pitting  of  that  chap" — he  jerked  his  finger  over  his 
Bhoulder — "  out  o'  the  way,  I  don't  want  to  say  nothink  disagree- 
able. There's  lots  as  ought  to  be  put  out  o'  the  way,  only  there's 
the  scraggin'  after  it — an'  I  do  hope,  guv'nor,  as  you  won't  be 
scragged.  Bless  you,  there's  a  many  gets  ofi",  on'y  the  papers 
don't  say  nothink  about  it.  And  don't  you  frighten  yourselves, 
young  gents  both.  I've  got  a  word  to  say  as'll  please  all  paiiies^ 
give  me  time  to  say  it.     Lord  help  you,  I  feel  like  a  pal  a'r<sady 
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to  this  old  guv'nor  here — and  do  you  think  I'd  split  upon  a  pal  ? 
Gar  I  " — he  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  contempt  for  those  who 
split  on  pals — "  and  if  you  could  oblige  me  with  a  drop  0'  some- 
think  to  drink  an'  a  bite  of  supper,  and  p'r'aps  a  mouthful  0'  baccy, 
I  could  say  that  word  in  a  more  fiiendly  way.  Lord  !  let's  all  be 
friends." 

He  sat  doT\Ti  at  the  table,  and,  throwing  oflf  the  cloak,  disclosed 
th9  unifoim  of  a  convict. 

"  Things  are  getting  mighty  pleasant,"  said  Leonard.  *'  Pray, 
are  there  any  more  of  you  outside  ?    Who  is  going  to  turn  up  next  ?" 

**  No  one,  noble  Cap'en.  No  one — I'm  by  myself,  and  I  wish 
to  remain  as  such.  There  ain't  no  more  of  us — and  we  don't  want 
no  more.  As  you  see,  a  convict  I  am  and  a  convict  I've  been  for 
\hQ  best  part  of  a  twelvemonth,  working  in  that  blamed  Dockyard 
of  yours.  Is  that  rum  in  the  decanter?  " — the  Captain's  spirit-case, 
in  fact,  stood  on  the  sideboard,  with  a  ham  placed  there  for  his 
Fupper,  and  not  removed.  "Give  me  a  drop,  my  noble  Cap'er»,  I 
haven't  tasted  rum  for — not  too  much  water — Lord !  it's  delicious," 
he  gasped,  as  he  drank  off  half  a  tumblerful,  which  Leonard  gave 
him.  "  Another  glass  ?  And  is  that  ham  ?  I've  really  got 
somethink  important  to  tell — ^jest  a  morsel  of  that  ham.  There's 
no  ham  to  be  got  in  quod.  Ham — and  rum — Moses  I  what  a 
chance !  " 

We  gave  him  the  ham  and  a  plate,  and  contained  our  impatience 
while  he  sat  do"RTi  and  made  a  supper.  He  devoured  hurriedly, 
and  yet  took  a  long  time,  because  he  devoured  an  immense  quan- 
tity. Either  Nature  had  gifted  him  vaih.  a  profound  appetite,  or 
the  diet  of  the  hulks  was  meagre.  In  either  case,  I  never  saw  a 
man  put  away  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  at  one 
time.  He  wolfed  the  meat  as  if  he  had  never  ta^.ted  meat  before 
and  drank  as  much  rum  and- water  as  Leonard  would  give  him. 
It  was  like  a  horrible  nightmare  to  see  that  man  calmly  devouring 
his  food  while  ^e  waited  his  completion  of  his  meal,  as  if  a  homi- 
cide was  a  matter  that  could  wait  to  be  talked  about  till  things  ol 
greater  importtince,  such  as  supper,  were  first  discussed.  But  his 
appearance  served  one  purpose.  It  helped  to  calm  one's  nerves  aftei 
the  first  shock  of  Wassielewski's  story.  The  old  man  sat  silent 
and  steady,  looking  at  the  stranger  with  a  little  curiosity.  He 
inished  at  length,  and  then,  taking  one  of  the  Captain's  pipes, 
without  asking  leave,  filled  it  with  tobacco,  lit  it,  and  began  to 
smoke  and  talk  in  an  easy,  companionable  way. 

''  Yes,"  he  said  complacently,  "  I'm  a  convict.  One-and-twenty 
years  I  got.    And  if  I'm  caught,  it  will   be  a  life  sentence,  I 
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dessay — with  a  flogging.  I've  had  nearly  a  year,  and  vijight  have 
got  out  six  months  ago,  hut  it  was  a  pity  not  to  let  the  Chaplain 
have  a  chance.  Pro-fesh  hurglar.  Cracker  of  crihs.  That's  what 
I  am.  Bagger  of  swag.  That  is  my  calling — it  hath  hiu."  I 
think  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  quoting  from  the  poets, 
because  he  repeated  the  line  :  "  That  is  my  calling— it  hath  bin. 
I  was  lagged  last  summer  for  a  little  business  in  the  country,  and 
came  down  here  ^ith  a  few  other  gentlemen,  also  in  misfortune, 
tc  work  out  the  one-and-twenty  years. 

*' One-and-twenty  3'ears !  "What  do  they  think  of  it,  them 
Beaks  and  the  Wigs  ?  One-and-twenty  years  !  It  drops  out  as 
glib  as — as — this  here  rum  and  water.  Home  they  goes  to  their 
port  wine  and  their  sheiTy  wine,  and  off  we  goes  to  the  skilly  and 
water.  One-and-twenty  years !  WTiy  don't  they  take  and  hang 
a  man  at  once  ?  Well — see  here,  now,  there  ain't  a  crib,  not  one 
solitary  crib  you  can  pint  to  in  this  blessed  world  that  I  can't 
crack.  And  so  I've  cracked  even  that  convict  crib  that  they 
thought  to  makp  so  precious  tight.  Cracked  it,  I  did,  like— like 
— a  egg ;  and  here  I  am.  Fii'st,  aboard  a  hulk.  That's  poor 
work,  because  you've  got  to  swim  ashore  when  you  do  get  out, 
and  when  you  are  ashore  what's  a  man  worth  in  wet  clothes  ? 
Besides,  I  can't  s^im.  If  everybody  knew  wh?i  was  comin'  in 
the  future,  every  body  'ud  leam  to  swim.  As  long  as  I  was  aboard 
that  hulk  I  was  sad.  Seemed  as  if  a  fellow  hadn't  got  a  chance. 
"WTien  we  come  ashore,  I  began  to  pick  up  my  spu'its,  looked  all 
about,  and  I  made  up  my  little  plan  at  wunst,  and  after  a  month 
ur  two — picking  up  a  nail  here  and  a  nail  there,  and  hann'  the 
use  of  my  fingers,  as  one  may  say,  and  not  being  altogether  a 
bloomin'  idiot — why — here  I  am." 

"Yes,"  said  Leonard,  *"you  certainly  are  here.  But  as  wo 
don't  care  about  the  society  of  burglars  and  escaped  convicts, 
perhaps  you  will  go  on  to  say  what  you  have  to  say,  and  relieve 
us  of  your  company." 

"  Quite  right,  my  noble  lord,  '  replied  the  burglarious  professor, 
cheerfully.  "  Quite  right,  and  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
of  such  an'  out  an'  out  tip-top  swell  as  you.  It  ain't  the  society 
you're  accustomed  to,  is  it?  And  yet  you  can't,  I  should  say,  as 
a  general  rule  be  fond  of  entertainin'  slaughterers  and  killerers, 
can  you  ?  Now  what  I've  got  to  say  is  just  this  here.  I  see 
the  whole  fight  from  the  beginnin'  to  the  end.  Where  was  I  ? 
Curled  up  in  the  shade  I  was,  behind  a  tree,  wishing  that  there 
moon  " — here  he  used  a  strong  adjective,  which,  with  other  strong 
adjectives,  I  suppress  even  though  their  absence  detracts  from  the 
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fidelity  (A  the  stoiy  and  the  splendour  of  the  style — •*  would  hide 
her  face  behind  a  cloud.  Then  a  fellow  might  ha'  had  a  chance. 
There  is  a  'ouse  in  this  town  which  I  knows  of,  where  I'd  a  bin 
taken  in  and  kep'  secret  and  comfoi-table  for  a  bit,  perhaps — 
naterally  I  wanted  to  get  to  that  'ouse.  A  moonlight  night  and 
the  month  0'  June,  without  a  atom  of  real  dark.  Ah !  give  me  a 
good  De,cember  night,  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  a  sweet  crib  to 
crack  in  the  countr}%  Tvith  on'y  a  woman  or  two  in  the  place.  Deat 
me! — Well,  gents  both,  as  I  was  a-lying  there, -vNishin',  as  1 
said — I  see  a  brace  0'  men  get  over  the  gate  and  make  for  the 
middle  of  the  field." 

"Three  men,"  said  Wassielewski,  "and  a  lady.  Two  wre 
spirits." 

"Now,  don't  you  interrupt,  mate.  I  know  nothink  about 
spirits.  I  ses  to  myself,  *  WTiat's  up  ?  '  I  ses.  'Cause  somethink 
was  bound  to  be  up  when  two  men  gets  into  a  field  a'  midnight  and 
stand  face  to  face  in  the  moonlight.  *  It  can't  be,'  I  ses,  *  that 
the/re  looking  after  Stepney  Bob ' — that's  me,  gents  both,  'cos  he 
ain't  missed  yet,  and  won't  be  missed  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  So  I  concluded  to  keep  quiet  and  see.  Next  moment,  one 
of  'em  chucks  his  hat  and  cloak — this  hat  and  this  cloak— ron  the 
grass,  and  then  I  see  the  two  knives  flash  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
^ght  began.  One  was  a  tall  thin  man  with  long  white  hair — that 
was  you,  mate — and  t'other  was  a  tall  stout  man  ^sith  short  white 
hair.     That's  the  dead  un — him  as  o^Mied  this  cloak  and  this  hat. 

"  I  liave  seen  'em  fight  at  the  ^Miitechapel  Theajier — one,  two, 
three,  give  and  take,  while  the  music  plays — and  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  properer  way  of  getting  through  a  long  evening  than  the 
gallery  of  that  'ouse  when  there's  a  good  fightin'  piece  on.  But 
such  a  fight  as  this  here  I  never  see  before  on  no  boards  what- 
sumever.  For  one,  he  began  to  cuss  and  swear,  and  danced  about 
flourishing  his  knife,  making  Imiges — like  that " — the  gentlemar 
illustrated  his  narrative  Tvith  a  supper- knife — "  and  never  managed 
to  hit  the  t'other  at  all.  Eeg'lar  T^ild  he  looked.  Couldn't  fight 
proper  for  rage.  Lor' !  put  such  a  chap  as  that  before  Ben 
Caunt,  and  where'd  he  be  in  a  pig's  whisper  ?  Never  done  no 
mischief  with  liis  knife.  The  t'other,  this  here  old  cove — there 
now,  it  was  a  real  treat  to  see  him.  The  moon  was  in  his  face  so 
as  I  should  have  thought  it  blinded  him  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  ; 
only  looked  his  man  straight  in  the  eyes — that's  the  trick  that 
does  it — never  said  ne'er  a  word,  and  kept  on  panyin'  them  lunges 
quiet  and  beautiful — like  this  " — more  illustration  with  the  knife. 

**  A  matter  of  six  minutes  it  might  have  lasted,  that  fight,  of 
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perhaps  ten,  because  you  don't  count  the  time  when  you're  lookin 
at  a  fight.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  like,  I  see  this  same  old 
cove  put  out  his  fist  with  the  knife  in  it^and  the  t'other  falls 
back  upon  the  grass.  That  was  all,  wasn't  it,  mate  ?  He  got  up 
©nee  on  his  anu,  hut  he  fell  back  again.  And  he  was  dead, 
wasn't  he,  mate?  " 

He  stopped  to  take  breath  and  another  pull  of  the  rum- and- water, 

"  Another  dollop  o'  that  cold  ham  on  the  sideboard,  little 
gunner,  would  be  very  grateful,  it  would  indeed,  after  the  patter. 
Thank  ye  kindly.     Now  I'm  better." 

He  actually  devoured  another  plateful  of  ham  before  he  would 
go  on  again. 

"  Well,  what  I  came  for  to  say  is  this  here.  After  the  t'other 
cm  rolled  over  I  see  the  old  cock  here  walk  up  and  down  the 
meadow  slow,  as  if  he  was  thinkin'  what  to  do  next.  '  "Why  don't 
he  bolt  ?  '  I  ses.     '  Why  don't  he  clear  his  pockets  ?  ' " 

"  I  was  walking  to  the  gate  with  Roman  Pulaski,"  explained 
Wassielewski. 

"No — not  a  bit — never  went  near  his  pockets.  He  goes  on 
walkin'  up  and  walkin'  do'ttm,  mutterin'  \\ith  his  lips.  Presently 
he  makes  for  the  palin's.  I  instantly  begins  to  crawl  through  tho 
gi'ass.  'V\Tien  he  got  over  the  rails  and  walked  away  I  was  free  to 
look  after  the  t'other.     Quite  dead  he  was,  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

"The  Lord  delivered  him  into  my  hands,"  said  Wassielewski. 

*'  And  then  I  saw  what  a  blessed  Providential  go  it  was  for 
me,"  the  convict  went  on.  "First  I  picked  up  his  cloak,  this 
most  beautiful  cloak,  which  you  see  goes  right  do^^n  to  my  heels, 
and  covers  up  the  uniform  lovely.  Then  I  picked  up  this  here 
hat,  which  is  a  tile  as  good  as  new,  and  fits  me  like  as  if  it  was 
made  for  my  head  and  not  for  his'n.  A  better  tile  I  never 
swagged.  Then  I  remembered  that,  if  I  had  a  little  money,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing.  So  I  searched  his  pockets.  There  was 
a  pui'se  and  there  was  a  lot  of  letters  and  papers.  I  left  the  letters 
and  I  opened  the  purse.  Twelve  golden  sovereigns  and  some 
notes — for  I  won't  deceive  you,  gents  both,  "WTiat  d'ye  think  I 
did  ?  I  ses  to  myself,  '  If  they  bring  it  in  murder  ag'in  the  old 
un,  they  sha'n't  bring  it  in  robbery  too,  'cos  robbery  is  one  thing 
apd  mm-der's  another.  These  two  things  ought  never  to  be  com- 
bmed.'  I  ought  to  know,  'cos  I've  cracked  cribs  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  walk,  and  might  ha'  murdered  dozens  of  innocent  and 
confiding  women  asleep  in  their  beds.  But  I  never  did.  No, 
never.  So  I  takes  all  the  sovereigns  in  the  pm'se,  and  in  his 
waistcoat  T^'vJiet  I  leaves  three  or  four  shillin's,and  I  leaves  all 
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Ihe  rest,  the  flimsies,  a  lovely  gold  watch,  a  sweec,  chain,  and  a 
diamond  ring.  It  went  to  my  'art  not  to  have  'em,  but  I  thought 
of  this  jolly  old  game  rooster,  and  I  left  'em." 

'*  Chivaliy,"  said  Leonard,  "  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  meet 
with,  even — go  on,  most  excellent  burglar." 

"  The  knife  was  in  him,  and  his  own  knife  was  in  his  hand. 
What  do  you  think  I  done  next  ?  I  takes  the  kniffo  out  of  the 
wound,  and  sticks  it  in  his  hand,  'stead  of  his  ovm.  And  I've 
brought  along  his  own,  and  here  it  is. 

He  laid  the  knife  upon  the  table — it  was  a  long  pointed  knife, 
like  a  stiletto — of  foreign  shape  and  make.  I  did  not  ask  Wassie- 
lewski  if  it  was  his,  but  gave  it  to  Leonard.  "  One  more  thing," 
this  philanthropist  went  on,  "one  more  thing  I  done.  There  were 
marks  of  feet,  and  the  grass  was  trampled.  So  I  di'agged  him 
away,  and  laid  him  under  the  trees  at  the  side  of  the  field.  They'll 
never  think  of  looking  in  the  middle  and  finding  marks  of  a  fight. 
After  all  that,  I  shouldn't  wonder — I  rally  shouldn't — if  they 
brought  in  a  Fellar  D.  C.  But  my  advice  to  you,  a  game  old  cock 
as  deseiwes  to  get  oflf  and  die  in  the  sheets,  a  laughin'  at  'em  all, 
is  this  :  "Whatever  the  werdict,  you  up  and  leg  it,  and  then  biing 
in  a  alihi.  You  ain't  the  sort  to  get  off  in  a  hurry ;  you  walked  so 
precious  slow  do^-n  the  street  that  I  had  time  to  do  all  that  and 
catch  you  up  before  ever  you  got  out  o'  sight.  I  dodged  yer  all 
the  way  here,  and  sneaked  in  after  you.  'Cos,  I  ses,  I'd  like  to  let 
him  sleep  comfortable  if  I  could,  ses  I." 

After  all,  one  could  not  but  feel  grateful  to  this  enthusiastic  lover 
of  a  fight,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  cii'cumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  tragedy  which  had  just  taken  place.  Somehow  its  outlines 
looked  less  horrible  told  by  this  gaol-bkd  than  when  Wassielewski 
related  the  story. 

"  And  now  I'll  go,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  wrapping  his  cloals 
about  him  ;  "  I  can  tramp  it  up  to  London,  and  hide  all  day 
somewheres.  No  one  won't  suspect  Stepney  Bob  beneath  this 
milingtary  cloak  and  this  out-an-out  tile.  Once  back  in  White- 
chapel,  I  know  a  place  or  two  where  they  won't  nab  me  for  a  spell 
I  don't  think,  and  p'r'aps  I'll  step  it  altogether.  And  then  you'll 
maybe,  hear  of  me  cracking  cribs  for  the  Americans.  Good-nightj 
gents  both.  Good-night,  matey.  Don't  ye  be  do^n  on  your  luck. 
But  take  my  ad\'ice  and  leg  it.'" 

"  Stay,"  said  Leonard.  "  It's  a  delicate  thing,  interfering  with 
your  arrangements,  and  one's  actions  might  be  misunderstood,  bu4 
if  I  might  advise " 

**  Go  on,  guv'ner." 
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"I  would  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  missed  you  will  net  b« 
suspected,  and  a  first-class  traveller  to  London  by  the  mail  train 
at  one-thii-ty,  disguised,  as  you  say,  in  that  excellent  cloak,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  reaching  Whitechapel  safely  than  a  tramp." 
Stepney  Bob  was  stinick  -udth  the  suggestion. 
"  That's  true,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  The  train  'ud  be  in  by 
four,  and  I  shan't  be  missed  till  five.  And  in  case  o'  accidents,  I 
suppose " — he  looked  hard  at  Wassielewski — "I  suppose  that  ther** 
ain't  no  one  here  who'd  be  so  generous  and  so  werry  thoughtful  as 
to  step  half  a  mile  out  o'  the  town  and  take  a  pair  o'  shears,  and 
nip  they  (strong  adjectived)  telegraph  wii'es.  Now,  that  'ud  be  a  job 
worth  braggin'  about.  Come,  now,  they'd  make  a  song  out  o'  that 
job,  I'd  bet  a  trifle,  and  you'd  be  sung  up  and  down  the  streets ; 
all  Whitechapel  should  ring  with  it,  and  the  Dials  too,  and  Ratcliffe 
Highway.     Think  o'  that,  mate." 

No  one  volunteered  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  after  a  little 
mor^  rum-and-water.  Stepney  Bob  decided  on  going,  and  disap- 
peared after  a  cauiious  inspection  of  the  street. 

"It  would  read  sweetly  in  the  paper,  wouldn't  it,"  said  Leonard, 
•'  how  Captain  Copleston  and  Ladislas  Pulaski  spent  the  night  in 
assisting  the  escape  of  a  competed  burglar,  known  in  the  profession 

as  Stepney  Bob — however " 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Wassielewski  ?" 

"I  shall  do  nothing.  My  work  is  over.  I  shall  start  foi 
Poland — to-morrow.  Ladislas  Pulaski,  if  you  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren, teach  them  always  that  they  are  Poles.  I  was  wrong  in 
trying  to  get  you  with  us.  I  see  now  that  I  was  wrong.  You  will 
never  fight  for  Poland.  Another  life  is  yours.  God  bless  it  for 
you — for  the  dear  memoiy  of  your  mother." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  rested  it  there  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  went  away,  walking  slowly  and  heavily,  as  if 
wearied  mth  the  weight  of  his  life's  work. 

"  Bear  up,  Laddy,"  said  Leonard.  "  Come — be  a  man — poor 
old  Wassielewski  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  Go  to  bed, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  act." 

"  I  feel  somehow  as  if  the  blood  of  that  man  was  on  my  head, 
Leonard.     It  is  through  me  that  he  was  detected." 

"  Some  people  would  say  that  the  finger  of  Fate  was  in  it, 
Laddy — I  say  that  it  is  a  fitting  end  to  a  life  of  spjdng,  watching, 
and  informing.  I  T\ish  all  secret  service  agents  could  be  got  rid 
of  in  a  similar  way.  Meantime,  we  must  wait  for  to-morrow — I 
inust  think  what  we  had  better  do." 

'*  I  cannot  go  upstairs,  Leonard.     I  feel  as  if  that  dead  bodj 
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'T.-ero  lying  in  my  room,  waiting  for  me.  Do  not  kiife  ii.«» 
to-night. " 

I  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  My  neiTes  were  like  cords  ting* 
ling  and  vibrating.  I  was  in  tbe  presence  of  death  and  the  other 
world.     My  brain  was  reeling. 

Leonard  carried  me  upstairs,  I  think,  and  laid  me  on  the  bed, 
when  presently,  while  he  sat  beside  me,  as  if  I  was  a  sick  girl,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  di'eamed  that  Wassielewski  and  I  were 
trudgmg  together  along  a  road  which  I  knew  to  be  in  Poland,  anij 
that  before  us  stood  our  home — a  stately  mansion — and  on  the 
steps  were  Roman  and  Claudia  Pulaski,  holding  out  arms  of  wel- 
come. And  as  I  looked,  Wassielewski  suddenly  left  me,  and  I 
was  alone.  But  he  had  joined  the  other  two,  and  now  all  three 
were  standing  together  waiting  for  me.  Whenever,  now,  I  dream 
of  the  past  or  of  that  fatal  day,  it  is  to  see  those  three  waiting  still 
for  me  to  join  them. 

CHAPTER   XLIX. 

A  coroner's  inquest. 

It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  have  to  confess  his  own  weakness  ;  but 
\he  truth  has  to  be  told.  I  broke  down  at  this  point,  and  lay  on 
the  bed  to  which  Leonard  earned  me  for  thi'ee  weeks,  in  delirium. 
I  suppose  the  great  horror  and  shock  of  the  evening,  following  on 
the  neiTous  agitation  of  the  preceding  three  days^  was  more 
than  my  brain  could  bear.  At  any  rate,  I  had  a  bad  time  for  the 
next  fortnight  or  so,  dui'ing  which  things  went  on  without  my  being 
interested  in  them.  Could  one  remember  what  deliiium  means,  a 
chapter  might  be  written — but  one  would  need  to  be  De  Quincey  to 
wTite  it.  First  the  chest  seems  to  expand,  and  then  the  head  to 
swell  out  and  become  of  gigantic  size.  Then  you  lay  your  hands 
upon  the  forehead  to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  been  carried  some- 
where else.  Then  you  grow  big  all  over,  hands  and  feet  and  limbs. 
Then  you  lose  all  sense  of  weight,  and  seem  to  be  flying  in  the  air. 
And  then,  just  as  you  are  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable,  your  mind 
runs  away  from  your  control :  things  gi*otesque,  things  splendid, 
things  absurd,  things  of  the  past,  things  fi'om  books,  wild  imagin- 
ations crowd  the  brain,  and  move  before  the  eyes  like  a  real 
pageant  of  Hving  creatm-es.  Nothing  astonishes,  nothing  seems 
strange  ;  there  is  no  sense  ofincongi-uity;  and  wlien  you  recover,  all 
is  forgotten  but  the  general  impression  of  gi'otesque  unreality, 
They  told  me  afterwards  what  had  happened. 

Thej  discovered,  early  in  the  morning,  two  things.     First,  tii»4 
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a  convict  liad  escaped,  and  secondly,  that  a  dead  man  was  l}'iDg  m 
the  meadow  beneath  the  walls. 

At  first  they  connected  the  two  things,  but  subsequent  inc^niry 
led  them  to  beheye  that  the  comict  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
homicide. 

As  soon  as  Leonard  could  leave  me  with  the  Captain  he  sought 
the  old  Pole.  Wassielewski's  single  room  was  on  the  second  floor 
in  one  of  the  crowded  streets  near  Victoiy  Row.  The  sailors'  \\ives 
were  all  gathered  about  their  doors,  though  the  rain  was  falling 
heavily,  talking  of  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body,  and  wondeiing 
whether  it  was  a  murder  or  only  a  suicide.  Most  of  them  knew 
I<eonard  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  quartier,  and  saluted  hira 
kindly  as  Gentleman  Jack,  a  name  which  thoy  learnod  fi'om  their 
husbands'  hiends,  the  soldiers. 

Leonard  asked  if  the  old  man  had  been  seen  that  momim?.  He 
had  not,  it  was  too  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  his  custom  to 
remain  in  his  room  until  noon,  unless  he  was  engaged  to  play  for 
a  paid- off  crew.  At  twelve  he  descended,  and  would  seldom  retmn 
home  till  the  evening.     Leonard  would  find  him  in  his  room. 

He  mounted  the  stall's,  and  knocked.  There  was  no  answer. 
He  knocked  again.  Again  there  was  no  answer.  Could  he  ha^e 
gone  off  ah-eady,  on  his  way  to  Poland,  acting  on  the  bui'glar's 
ad\ace  ? 

Leonard  went  do^m  the  staii'S  again,  and  asked  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  No,  he  had  not  gone  out.  He  came  home  late,  she 
said,  perhaps  as  late  as  twelve,  because  she  must  have  been  in  bed 
some  time,  and  his  footsteps  woke  her ;  but  she  had  been  up  since 
six,  and  he  certainly  had  not  come  down  stau's. 

She  came  up  ^ith  Leonard  this  time,  and  they  both  knocked. 

Then  they  called  him  by  his  name. 

All  was  still  and  silent. 

Leonard  leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  door  and  pushed.  The 
bolt  came  away  from  the  rotten  wood,  and  the  door  fell  open. 

Wassielewski  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  In  his  hands  was 
the  miniature  of  my  mother,  and  his  hps  were  pressed  closely  to  it. 
But  the  lips  were  as  hard  and  as  cold  as  the  bands  that  held  the 
cross,  for  the  poor  old  man  was  dead. 

He  was  not  undressed.  He  died  in  his  devotions,  perhaps  im- 
mediately after  he  came  home.  Piedhanded  with  the  blood  of  the 
spy,  he  went  unrepentant  to  the  after  world.  Q*he  two  souls,  side 
by  sido,  departed  almost  together. 

This  event,  as  Leonard  said,  simplified  matttTS  amazingly.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  consider  how  the  old  man  ougDi 
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to  give  himsalf  up  to  justice.  It  seemed  pretty  cle/r  that  the 
convict  would  hold  his  tongue,  even  if  he  got  caught,  ^vhile  if  he 
got  away  he  would  certainly  tell  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  did  tell,  it  would  he  time  enough  to  reveal  the  real  truth. 
There  was  excuse,  at  any  rate,  in  the  plea  that,  the  old  Polo  heing 
dead,  nothing  could  he  gained  by  letting  the  world  know  that,  hke 
Lamech,  he  had  slain  a  man. 

The  inquest  on  Wassielewski  was  veiy  short.  He  had  been 
found  dead,  he  was  an  aged  man,  the  doctor  cei-tified  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  heart,  the  verdict  was  given  in 
accordance  "^nth  the  evidence,  and  the  poor  old  man  waj  buried 
with  the  rites  of  his  o^mi  Church. 

By  common  consent  of  the  few  Poles  who  remained  in  the  to^n, 
Leonard  took  j)ossession  for  me  of  the  few  effects  which  the  old 
man  left.  There  were  two  or  three  weapons,  relics  ol  the  last 
struggle,  and  his  ^dolin.  We  looked  through  the  drawers  and  cup- 
board, but  there  were  only  a  few  papers  containing  lists  of  names 
and  plans  of  campaigns.  These  were  burnt  to  prevent  accidents. 
Also  there  was  a  bag  full  of  sovereigns — seventy  or  eighty — which 
he  had  put  together  in  readiness  for  a  start  at  a  moment's  notice. 
With  the  Captain's  consent,  and  by  his  advice,  I  subsequently 
distributed  the  legacy  among  his  fellow- countnTiien,  who  all  came 
to  the  funeral  of  the  most  determined  patriot  that  ever  Poland 
produced. 

A  most  important  inquest  was  that  held  on  the  same  day  upon 
the  body  of  Herr  Kaumer. 

Ferdinand  Brambler  was,  of  course,  present,  taking  notes  with 
the  au-  of  one  who  has  got  hold  of  a  good  thing  and  means  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Also  he  was  himself  conscious  of  an  accession  of 
importance,  for  was  not  the  deceased  a  lodger  in  his  brother 
Augustus's  house  ? 

They  first  called  the  policeman  who  had  found  the  body. 

He  deposed  that  early  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  four,  he  took 
the  walk  under  the  walls  in  the  course  of  his  beat,  that  he  saw 
lying  on  the  gi^ass  just  within  the  meadow  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  man  was  dressed,  but  without  a  hat.  Money  was  in  hia 
pocket — somehow  the  statement  of  Stepney  Bob  and  that  of  the 
policeman  did  not  exactly  tally,  and  either  the  burglar  helped  him- 
self to  more  than  he  confessed,  or  the  policeman  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  took  two  notes,  at  least,  on  his  own  account — 
that  the  deceased  had  upon  him  also  a  watch  and  chain  and  a 
diamond  ring,  those,  namely,  that  lay  on  the  table. 

A  snapicious  juror — there  is  always,  I  believe,  a  suspioiooa 
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juror — hero   requested    to   see  the  watcli   and   cliain,  Wliich   hh 

inspected  minutely.  The  deceased  lay,  the  policeman  vrent  on, 
as  if  he  had  fallen  backwards  after  the  blow  was  inflicted,  and 
never  moved  again.  The  knife,  which  was  that  Ipng  on  the  table, 
was  of  foreign  make,  such  as  a  Geiman  gentleman  might  have 
carried.  Being  asked  if  he  thought  it  was  a  murder,  he  said  that 
there  were  no  marks  of  violence  or  trampling  in  the  gi-ass,  that,  as 
he  had  not  been  robbed,  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  have  been  a 
murder.  That  from  the  knife  being  held  tight  in  the  right  hand 
he  thought  it  was  suicide. 

Then  the  doctor  was  called,  the  same  doctor  who  gave  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Wassielewski.  He  stated  that  the  death  had  been 
caused  by  a  deep  wound  which  punctured  right  through  the  heart, 
that  the  death  must  have  been  instantaneous  ;  that  although  such 
a  wound  would  require  the  greatest  determination,  it  was  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  inflict  it  upon  himself;  that  the  right  hand 
tightly  held  a  knife  covered  with  blood,  and  that  the  wound,  in 
his  opinion,  was  undoubtedly  inflicted  by  that  knife,  the  one 
before  the  jury. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  George  T^Trell,  the  Mayor  of  the 
Borough.  He  deposed  that  Herr  Carl  Pvaumer  and  himself  were 
on  fi'iendly  and  intimate  terms  :  that  he  had  the  management  of 
his  afiairs ;  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  family  connec 
tions  in  Germany ;  that  a  short  time  previously  the  Herr  had 
instnicted  him  to  realize  certain  investments,  which  had  been  done 
as  he  requested ;  that  he  had  last  seen  the  deceased  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  when  nothing  whatever  passed  which  could 
waiTant  a  belief  that  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide  ;  that,  on  the 
contraiy,  he  stated  he  was  about  to  go  away  to  the  Continent, 
there  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  received  a  note  in  the  evening  which  struck  him  as 
singular.  This  note  he  would  read.  It  was  short,  and  was  as 
follows : — 

**  Deae  Tyerell, — 

"  I  find  that  my  departure  -u-ill  take  place  earlier  than  I  in- 
tended. I  wished  to  see  you  again ;  I  shall,  however,  go  this  night 
and  for  ever.  My  affairs  are  all  settled.  I  wish,  as  you  will 
never  see  me  again,  that  you  will  take  care  of  Ladislas  Pulaski. 
Do  not  let  the  boy  be  persuaded  ever  to  go  to  Poland.  That  ia 
my  solemn  advice  to  him. — Yours, 

'*C.  R." 

He  said  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he  thought  at  first  of 
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g^jing  round,  but  as  the  hour  was  late  he  refirained,  to  his  present 
great  regret.  The  letter  was  brought  by  a  child,  daughter  of  his 
clerk,  Augustus  Brambler,  in  whose  house  Herr  Riiumer  lodged. 

The  Coroner  asked  if  any  of  the  jury  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor.  The  suspicious  juror 
wished  to  ask  the  Mayor  if  he  was  quite  certain  about  the  hand- 
^Titing.  The  Mayor  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  letter  being 
in  his  old  friend's  vmting. 

Then  Charlotte  Brambler  was  called.  The  report  in  the  papei 
of  the  following  Saturday,  with  which,  of  course,  Ferdinand 
Brambler  had  nothing  to  do,  spoke  of  her  as  a  most  intelligent^ 
straightforward  witness,  who  gave  her  evidence  clearly  and  to  the 
point.  '*  Her  face,"  the  report  went  on,  '*  is  singularly  attractive, 
and  her  appearance  and  demeanoui'  elicted  universal  respect  and 
admiration.  She  is,  we  understand,  the  eldest,  not  the  second 
daughter,  as  reported,  of  Mr.  Augustus  Brambler,  long  and 
honourably  connected  with  the  Legal  interests  of  the  Borough." 

Little  Foi-ty-four  did  give  her  evidence  veiy  well.  She  had  to 
say  that  she  attended  to  Herr  Piaumer,  and  that  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  called  her  up,  and  sent  her  with  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Tyrrell.  There  was  no  answer,  and  she  returned  immediately  after 
delivering  the  note.  Then  he  rang  the  bell  again  and  told  her  that 
he  was  going  away  that  night — going  on  a  long  journey. 

An  intelligent  juror  here  interposed.  He  said  that  a  long 
journey  might  mean  anything,  and  he  asked  the  witness  why  she 
did  not  ask  him  how  long  it  was  ? 

Forty-four  replied  that  she  never  asked  Herr  Riiumer  an3ihing, 
but  answered  his  questions,  and  as  he  did  not  say  where  he  was 
going,  it  was  not  for  her  to  inquire.  She  went  on  to  depose  that 
he  added  that  he  should  not  retm-n  any  more ;  that  instead  of  a 
month's  notice  he  paid  down  a  month's  rent ;  that  as  she  had 
attended  him  for  some  years  he  gave  her  a  five-pound  note,  which 
he  advised  her  to  keep  for  herself,  and  not  waste  it  in  buying 
things  for  her  brothers  and  sisters — this  was  a  touch  entirely 
Raumeresque.  Then  he  looked  about  the  room,  and  said  that  the 
furniture  could  go  to  Mrs.  Brambler,  and  she  might  have  his  old 
piano  if  she  hked.  Then  she  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do 
with  the  books  which  are  in  French,  with  yellow  paper  covers,  in 
fact,  French  novels.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  if  she  pleased 
she  might  keep  them  till  her  brothers  grew  up,  and  then  give 
them  the  books,  which  would  certainly  teach  them  a  good  deal 
about  life  previously  unsuspected  by  them ;  but  that,  if  she  pre- 
ferred, she  might  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch  as  W8.«>^ 
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paper.  At  all  eyents,  he  ^Yould  never  want  any  of  tht  book?  oi 
any  of  the  things  any  more. 

The  Coroner  here  inteii:)osed,  and  asked  her  if  she  u-as  quite 
Bnre  that  those  were  the  veiT  words  the  lodger  used. 

The  ^^■itness  was  perfectly  certain  that  those  were  his  exaci 
words. 

"  He  would  never  want  the  books  or  any  of  the  things  any 
more."' 

The  JU17  whispered  together. 

Then  the  Coroner  asked  the  girl  about  the  knife. 

She  knew  nothing  about  the  knife ;  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
knife  in  his  room ;  but  could  not  swear  that  he  had  no  such  knife, 
because  he  kept  evei'}i;hing  locked  up.  Perhaps  the  knife  had 
been  hing  among  Herr  Kaumer's  things  in  one  of  the  di'awers. 
Had  never  tried  to  look  into  the  drawers,  would  not  be  so  mean 
as  to  P17  into  things. 

Here  the  suspicious  juror  remarked  plaintively  that  he  should 
like  to  see  the  five-pound  note  which  the  deceased  had  given  her. 
She  produced  the  note,  which  was  handed  round  among  the  jury, 
who  examined  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  an  impartant  piece 
de  conviction.  Then  they  all  shook  their  heads  at  one  another, 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  Coroner,  who  restored  it  to  Forty-four. 

There  being  no  other  evidence  to  call,  the  Coroner  proceeded 
to  sum  up. 

The  JU17  must  consider,  he  said,  all  the  circumstances.  The 
deceased  informed  an  old  friend  in  the  morning  that  he  intended 
to  go  away  shortly ;  in  the  evening  he  sent  a  veiy  extraordinaiy 
epistle,  stating  that  he  was  going  away  "for  ever" — the  jui-y 
Avould  make  a  note  of  that  expression.  At  the  same  time  he  tells 
the  little  girl  who  was  accustomed  to  attend  upon  him — and  he  was 
constrained  to  express  his  admiration  at  the  veij  straightfoi-ward 
way  in  which  that  little  girl's  evidence  was  given — that  he  wag 
going  away,  and  was  not  coming  back  again.  Let  the  juiy  mark, 
at  this  point,  the  suddenness  of  resolution.  He  took  nothing  with 
him ;  he  abandoned  the  piano,  his  books,  evei^y-thing ;  and  even 
made  the  very  impoi-tant  remark  that  he  should  not  want  any  oi 
them  any  more.  ^\Tiy  not  ?  If  a  man  goes  on  the  Continent  he 
does  not  give  up  reading ;  if  a  man  changes  his  residence  he  does 
not  throw  away,  so  to  speak,  all  his  furniture,  but  carries  it  Tsith 
him,  or  sells  it ;  but  Herr  Riiumer  was  not,  as  he  told  the  girl, 
Charlotte  Brambler,  going  on  the  Continent ;  he  was  going — let 
the  jury  mark  this  very  earnestly,  he  was  going — on  a  long  journey. 
Very    good  :   but  /•onsider  another  point.       The  doctor   was   of 
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opinion  tliat  the  blow,  if  that  of  a  suicide,  must  have  lequired 
gi-eat  deteiininatiun.  Possibly,  perhaps,  Herr  Kaumer  had  not 
the  requisite  amount  of  resolution,  but  the  jury  all  remembered 
him — a  stout,  stern,  and  determined-looking  person.  As  to 
courage,  no  man  could  tell  when  any  other  man's  courage  came 
to  an  end.  And  there  were  the  facts  that  the  knife  was  found  in 
his  hand,  covered  with  blood  ;  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
struggle  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  knife  was  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. If  it  was  not  suicide,  what  was  it  ?  Could  the  jury  believe 
that  a  man  of  singularly  quiet,  regular,  and  reseiwed  habits, 
should  go  out  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  after  making  those  remark- 
able statements  and  writing  that  remarkable  letter,  for  a  stroll, 
without  his  hat,  on  the  walls  ?  That  he  should  then,  still  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  pui-poseless  stroll,  have  climbed  over  the 
wooden  railings  into  the  field,  and  then  presented  his  brea?t,  offer- 
ing no  resistance,  to  the  murderer?  Then  it  was  whispered  that 
a  comact  escaped  that  morning  fi'om  the  prison  close  by  might 
have  done  the  deed.  First  of  all,  he  must  say  that  it  appeared 
to  him  disgraceful  that  any  convict  should  escape,  but  it  was 
absurd  to  connect  the  convict  with  the  death  of  a  man  he  could 
not  have  kno^\Ti  and  whom  he  did  not  rob.  Also,  how  did  that 
convict  get  hold  of  a  foreign  knife  ?  Let  the  police  catch  aud 
produce  the  fugitive,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  consider  the 
absurd  suggestion.  There,  in  fact,  was  the  evidence,  all  before 
the  jury.  They  were  a  body  of  educated  and  intelligent  men ; 
they  had  sat  at  Coroners'  inquests  before,  and  he,  the  Coroner, 
was  glad  to  say  that  a  more  trustworthy  body  of  men  to  weigh 
evidence  impartially  he  did  not  hope  or  desire  to  find.  He  there- 
fore dismissed  them  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  would  shortly 
return  with  a  verdict. 

In  five  minutes  the  jury  came  back.  Their  finding  was  unani- 
mous. It  was  that  the  deceased  committed  suicide  while  suffering 
from  temporary  insanity. 

This  verdict,  never  disputed,  was  the  end  of  the  whole  business. 
The  deceased  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Mayor,  who  acted 
as  chief  mourner.  Our  Polish  friends  made  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  knowledge  of  the  deed ;  no  one  in  the  town  knew 
anything,  and  our  only  accomplice  was  Stepney  Bob.  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  recaptured,  and  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  he  managed  to  escape  altogether  and  get  to  America  or  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  where  his  possible  good  private  qualities 
had  not  been  obscured  by  his  public  reputation  as  a  cracker  ol 
eilbs.     Nor  did  it  appear  that  any  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
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matter  by  tlie  RLSsIans.  They  did  not  acknowledge  the  mouth  Ji-^.l 
who  died  fighting  for  his  life  with  one  of  the  people  whom  he  was 
paid  to  watch.  If  he  had  friends  or  relations,  none  of  them  ever 
turned  up.  No  doubt  his  was  an  assumed  name,  under  which  no 
one  of  his  own  people  would  he  likely  to  recognise  him. 

When  I  recovered,  and  was  able  to  be  told  everj-thing,  I  ton- 
fess  to  a  feeling  that  fortune  for  once  had  found  a  fitting  death  for 
a  man. 

We  never  told  the  Captain,  Leonard  and  I.  But  once,  when 
IMr.  Tyrrell  had  been  lamenting  in  public  over  his  great  private 
loss,  while  he  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  the  little  facts  which  pre- 
ceded the  death  cf  his  friend,  I  ventured  to  tell  him  privately  the 
whole  history.  After  that  we  never  mentioned  him  again.  The 
behaviour  of  Leonard  in  suppressing  the  real  facts  was,  like  his 
conduct  when  first  he  introduced  himself  to  the  Captain — what 
Mr.  John  Pontifex  called  a  Wrong  Thing. 


CHAPTER  L. 

"LEONARD   AND    CIS." 

I  GOT  well  again  and  strong,  but  I  was  forbidden  to  do  any  teaching 
work  for  two  or  three  months,  and  had  to  give  up  all  engagements 
for  that  space. 

A  holiday  of  three  months,  with  Celia  to  come  every  day,  till 
I  was  strong  enough  to  go  out,  and  read  to  me ;  the  Captain  to 
fidget  about  what  was  best  for  me  to  eat  and  di'ink ;  Leonard  to 
tell  stories,  and  sometimes  the  Rev.  John  Pontifex  to  come  and  sit 
with  me,  making  profound  remarks  on  the  wickedness  of  man  in 
general,  his  o^^n  fearful  backslidings  in  his  youth,  and  the  incred- 
ible amount  of  repentance  which  they  involved,  the  ignorance  of 
the  Papists,  and  the  strength  of  will  possessed  by  his  remarkable 
^dfe.  Or  Mr.  Broughton,  who  would  come  round,  and,  by  way 
of  giving  me  a  fillip,  read  a  little  Greek  with  me  and  then  send 
round  a  few  bottles  of  choice  old  Port.  Mrs.  Pontifex  sent  straw- 
bcnies  and  tracts ;  she  also  told  me  that  my  fever  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  bring  me  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband's  ministrations.  Augustus  Brambler,  would  come  burst- 
ing in  between  the  intervals  of  \\Tit-serving  and  message-running, 
to  tell  me  ioyfnlly  of  the  gi-eat  business  done  by  the  House.  And 
little  Forty- four  would  come  as  often  as  she  could  ;  if  no  one  elsa 
•vas  with  me  she  sat  do^^■n,  beaming  with  smiles,  the  tenderest  cJ 
little  nurses,  and  told  me  how  they  were  all  getting  on, — Forty-sis 
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developing  iuto  a  real  genius  over  his  books — lie  was  tAe  son  who 
subsequently  became  a  Reporter  and  Journalist;  Forty-eight,  who 
had  been  caned  at  school  for  insubordination,  and  so  on.  I  learned, 
too,  from  her  that  the  famous  five-pound  note  had  been,  contrary 
to  the  donor's  intention,  distributed  in  new  clothes,  as  far  as  it 
would  go  among  the  whole  family.  A  new  lodger  had  been  found 
who  was  at  least  more  considerate  than  the  former,  did  not  dine  at 
home,  and  talked  to  the  children. 

But,  of  course,  Celia  was  the  most  regular  visitor,  and  with  her, 
Leonard.  They  came  together  and  went  away  together  ;  and  in 
my  presence  he  made  shameless  love  till  sometimes  the  light  of 
answering  love  flashed  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes,  and  thea  she 
drew  herself  from  him,  blushing,  and  fell  to  busying  about  my  pil- 
lows. Miss  Rutherford  drove  over  from  Fareham,  too.  She 
turned  out  to  be  exactly  what  she  looked  at  first  sight — for  that 
matter,  people  always  do ;  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  careful  old  lady, 
who  ought  to  belong  to  some  planet  where  there  are  no  such  things 
as  temptations,  follies,  or  worldliness.  She  was  always  prettily 
and  daintily  dressed,  and  as  became  an  elderly  lady,  behind  the 
fashion. 

She  had  a  sweet  and  pleasant  face,  with  an  expression  on  it 
which  reminded  one  of  Leonard,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a 
cl<;ar  and  precise  way,  like  the  ripple  of  a  stream  over  stones. 
And  when  she  looked  at  her  nephew  it  was  with  an  ever-growing 
wonder  that  there  should  be  in  the  world  such  a  boy  as  that  to 
call  her  Aunt. 

Imagine  all  the  sentimental  and  tender  things  that  these  two 
women,  Miss  Rutherford  and  Cis,  would  say  to  each  other  and  to 
me  as  they  sat  beside  my  arm-chair  while  I  was  recovering. 
Think,  if  you  can,  how  they  were  bound  together  by  their  common 
love  for  one  man,  and  how  they  would  read,  as  women  always  try 
to  do,  in  each  other's  soul,  dissatisfied  until  they  succeed  in  finding, 
as  in  a  miiTor,  each  her  oa\ti  image  in  the  heart  of  the  other. 
Some  women  can  have  no  half  measures ;  they  must  love  wholl? 
and  trust  altogether ;  and  they  must  receive  back  as  much  as  thcv 
give. 

I  tried  to  write  down  some  of  these  tender  scenes,  but  I  have 
torn  them  up  ;  words  that  are  altogether  sweet  and  precious  when 
spoken  sometimes  look  sentimental  and  meaningless  when  they 
are  written  down.  ^Vliat  they  came  to  was  this,  that  two  women 
tried  to  spoil  one  man  by  attention  and  thoughtfulness,  and  did 
their  best  to  make  another  man  vain  by  their  exceeding  love  ioi 
him.     I  do  not  think  either  was  much  injured. 
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In  September  we  all  four,  Miss  Rutherford  acting  cbaperonj 
went  to  the  Lakes  together  in  order  to  complete  my  recovery. 

I  have  been  in  many  places  since  the  year  1858,  and  enjoyed 
many  holidays.  I  have  learned  to  know  this  beautiful  garden  Bet 
with  all  manner  of  delights,  ^ith  mountain,  stream,  lakes,  and 
forests,  with  all  kinds  of  sweet  flowers  and  singing  bu'ds  to  raise 
the  heaii,  of  man,  which  we  call  England.  I  have  di'eamed  away 
the  hours  in  the  pleasant  land  of  France,  among  old  castles  by 
the  stately  Loire,  or  where  the  white  cliffs  of  Nonnandy  face  theii 
sisters  of  Albion.  I  have  sat  among  the  students  of  Germany 
«,nd  wandered  among  the  sweet-scented  pines  round  mountain  feet, 
but  I  have  had  no  holiday  such  as  that.  A  di'eamy  time,  when 
one  was  still  weak  enough  to  allow  the  sentiment  of  the  situation 
io  dwell  in  the  mind,  with  a  clinging  for  the  last  time  to  the  robe 
of  Celia,  while  all  sorts  of  sweet  phrases  and  cadences  gathered 
themselves  together  and  took  shape  in  my  heart,  to  be  expressed 
in  music  when  I  might  find  time  to  set  them  do^Mi,  with  a  new 
interest  in  listening  to  the  talk,  so  truthful  and  so  old-fashioned, 
of  the  lady  whom  chance  had  joined  to  our  paiiy,  who  ought  to 
have  been  set  in  a  bower  full  of  flowers  and  fi'uit,  -uith  pictures 
about  her  of  angels — not  Churchy  angels — ladies  could  be  pious 
twenty  years  ago  without  ecclesiastical  rubbish — and  faces  of 
holy  women  full  of  trustful  thought.  With  this,  the  old  admii'a- 
tion  for  Leonard,  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  handsome  Leonard. 

One  evening,  after  sunset,  we  were  in  a  boat  on  Derwentwater, 
Leonard,  Cis,  and  I.  Leonard  was  rowing  us  gently,  letting  the 
oars  dip  slowly  in  the  smooth  water,  and  then  resting,  while  the 
boat  made  slow  way  among  the  wooded  islets.  Cis  and  I  sat  side 
by  side  in  the  stern,  she  was  steering.  The  dark  foliage  was  black 
now,  and  the  lighter  leaves  were  changed  into  a  dark  gi'een.  The 
lake  was  still  and  quiet,  now  and  then  a  fish  came  to  the  sui'face 
with  an  impatient  splash  as  if  it  really  was  getting  too  dull  dowu 
below  ;  or  a  wild-fowl  flew  over  our  heads  with  a  whirr ;  or  a  noise 
of  voices,  mellowed  by  distance,  came  across  the  water  fi'om  the 
hotel,  and  far  ofl"  somewhere  a  man  was  blo'ft'ing  a  horn,  and  the 
echoes  flew  from  hill  to  hill. 

"  'Blow,  bugles,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flpng,'" 

Celia  quoted  softly. 

And  then  we  were  all  silent  again. 

It  was  Leonard  who  spoke  next.  Deeper  darkness  had  fallei* 
npon  us  now,  clouds  were  coming  up  in  the  west,  and  the  breeze 
began  to  rise.     The  boat  was  quite  motionless,  on  either  hand  ao 
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islut,  before  us  in  tlie  distance  the  lights  of  the  hotel  reflected  m 
the  water.     And  again  the  sweet  rolling  echoes  of  the  horn. 

Said  Leonard,  speaking  softly : 

*'  There  is  a  thing  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  Cis,  if  Laddy  "\il} 
let  me.  It  is  a  thing  which  he  told  me  in  his  delirium,  a  thmg  I 
ought  to  have  suspected  before,  but  did  not,  so  dull  and  selfish  as 
I  was.     Can  you  guess  what  it  is  ?  " 

I  could  guess  very  well.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  could 
iiave  told  unkno-^Ti  to  Cis  already. 

"  I  thought  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew,"  Leonard  continued. 
"  But  I  was  not ;  the  Captain  knows." 

"  He  knew  before,"  I  murmui-ed.  **  Tell  Cis,  if  you  please, 
Leonard,  if  you  think  well.  But  remember,  it  is  all  a  thing  of 
*he  past — forgotten — torn  up  by  the  roots." 

**  When  I  went  away,  Cis,  dear,"  Leonard  began,  '*  I  left  you 
in  the  charge  of  Ladislas.  You  were,  I  told  him,  in  my  conceited 
way,  to  be  his  peculiar  trust,  he  was  to  look  after  you,  to  watch 
you,  and  to  anticipate  ever}-thing  that  you  could  want." 

*'  And  so  he  has  done,"  said  Cis.     "  Haven't  you,  Laddy  ?  " 

*'  The  reason  I  gave  him  was  that  I  loved  you,  my  Queen,  and 
that  if  things  went  well — all  looks  easy  to  a  boy — I  proposed 
coming  back,  and  telling  you  myself — in  five  years'  time.  Ob- 
«eiTe,  please,  the  extraordinaiy  selfishners  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
At  that  age  one  cannot  possibly  think  of  anything  but  oneself. 
Well — I  went  away — I  came  back.  Fortune  had  been  kinder  to 
me — far  kinder  than  I  ever  deserved.  I  am  loaded  ^ith  the  gifts 
of  Heaven.  Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  because  I  talk  little 
about  these  things.  I  can  only  talk  of  them  to  you  two.  But 
that  is  nothing.  While  I  was  away,  Cis,  you  grew  fi"om  a  child 
into  a  woman." 

*'  Yes,  Leonard." 

**  ^Vhat  I  did  not  think  of  was  that  Laddy  was  growing  too 
from  a  boy  to  a  man — what  I  forgot  was  that  there  would  be  one 
girl  and  two  men — that  both  men  might  love  the  same  girl." 

•'  Laddy  !  "  Cis  cried  with  surjDrise  and  pain. 

*'  Forgive  me,  Cis,"  I  said,  "  Leonard  has  told  you  the  truth. 
For  a  time — it  was  early  this  year,  I  think — what  he  hintei  at 
was  the  case.  I  fought  with  it,  and  I  beat  it  down,  because  it 
was  hopeless,  and  because  of  the  promise  I  gave  to  Leonard. 
But  it  is  tme  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  gave  way,  and — 
ventured  to  love  you,  otherwise  than  a  brother  may.  Why  did 
you  tell  her,  Leonard  ?  " 

**  Because  I  want  her  and  myself  to  feel  more  what  we  owe  t^ 
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you,  Laddy,  to  your  unselfish  labour,  your  watclifuliiess,  and  ths 
sacrifice  of  your  own  interests.  He  loved  you,  and  he  gave  you 
up,  Cis.  I  wonder  if  any  words  of  mine  could  make  you  under- 
stand what  that  meant  to  him." 

"  It  could  never  have  been,  Leonard,"  I  said.  *'  How  cculd 
it  ?     Celia  was  my  sister,  always." 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  and  one  arm  upon  my  shoulder. 

*'  Always  your  sister,  Laddy  dear.  And  henceforth  more  and 
more.     There  is  now  nothing  that  we  have  not  told  each  other." 

Henceforth,  more  and  more.  Yes,  as  the  time  has  goue  by, 
nothing  has  dimmed  the  steady  trust  and  afiection  which  Celia 
has  showered  upon  me.  I  can  see  now,  too,  how  different  her  life 
would  have  been,  how  wanting  in  fulness,  had  things  been  different, 
and  had  she  married  me.  Some  women  are  happiest  with  a  man 
of  action ;  how  could  the  life  of  a  dreamer  like  me  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  a  girl  who  worthily  fills  the  place  of  Leonard's  wife, 
and  has  stepped  gracefully  into  the  rank  to  which  his  success  has 
raised  her  ? 

About  that  one  thing  we  never  spoke  any  more. 

Leonard  rowed  us  quietly  back  to  the  hotel,  the  lawn  of  which 
ran  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  garden  was  full  of  the  visitors, 
for  the  evening  was  wann.  They  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  them, 
Ceha  with  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  in  the  old  familiar  fashion^ 
staring  with  that  half-impudent,  fartive  way  in  which  Enghsh 
people  at  hotels  look  at  each  other  and  at  strangers.  In  the  salon 
was  nobody  but  Miss  Rutherford,  quietly  waiting  our  retm-n. 

She  asked  Leonard  to  take  her  into  the  garden  for  a  walk,  and 
ieffc  Celia  and  me  alone. 

Then  I  sat  do^^•n  to  the  piano,  and  collected  my  thoughts — all 
those  musical  thoughts  of  which  I  have  spoken, —  and  began  to 
|>lay  them. 

It  was  no  improvisation,  because  the  ideas  had  been  long  in  my 
head,  and  many  of  them  had  been  already  noted  doT\Ti  and  tried 
over,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  played  the  piece  as  a  whole. 

"  What  is  it,  Laddy  ?  "  Celia  asked,  as  she  saw  me  striving  to 
talk  to  her  in  the  old  fashion  with  my  fingers  on  the  keys,  a 
language  unknown  to  the  outer  world.  "  What  is  it  ?  I  cannot 
understand  it  yet." 

"  Listen,  Cis.  It  is  a  love  poem  of  two  young  people — we  will 
call  them  '  Leonard  and  Cis.'  It  tells  how  one  went  away,  and 
how  after  five  years  he  came  back  again,  not  a  prodigal  son,  but 
covered  with  honour  ;  how  they  fell  in  love  at  once,  and  how  after 
many  difficultifs,  which  were  got  over  in  a  most  surprising  aiid 
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eitraordinary  manner,  quite  as  if  these  two  lovers  belonge(1  to  a 
novel,  which,  of  course,  they  did  not,  they  were  finally  married, 
and  lived  happily  for  ever  and  ever.     Now  listen." 

The  symphony  came  forth  from  my  brain  clear  and  distinct, 
and,  after  a  few  bars  of  prelude,  flowed  straight  on  to  the  end, 
I  have  written  plenty  of  music  since,  though  I  am  not,  as  Celia 
affects  to  think  me,  a  great  composer,  but  I  have  \\Titten  none 
that  has  pleased  me  so  much,  that  dwells  so  constantly  in  my 
mind,  and  where  I  have  found  such  fulness  of  expression.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  by  some  such  masterful  wave  of  passion  that  the 
highest  expression  and  the  noblest  conceptions  are  brought 
together  in  the  brain,  and  great  works  are  produced. 

I  could  see  in  my  ovm  music — and  Celia  could  see  it  as  well — 
first  a  rippling  movement  shoeing  the  peace  and  sunshine  of  early 
maidenhood  ;  then  the  yearnings  and  unconscious  reaching  out  of 
liands  in  thought  for  a  fuller  and  richer  life  ;  then  the  awakening 
of  Love  the  glorious,  like  the  awakening  of  Adam  in  the  garden, 
to  look  about  with  wonder,  to  walk  with  uncertainty,  to  feel  his 
way  in  broad  daylight,  to  fear  lest  it  should  be  a  dream,  and  that 
the  vision  should  pass  away,  and  all  be  nothingness  again.  Pre- 
sently followed  the  growth  of  passion  till  it  became  a  great  river 
for  strength.     And  lastly,  the  Wedding  Hymn  of  triumph. 

"Do  you  understand  it,  Cis  ?  "  I  asked.  "It  is  meant  for 
you,  and  written  for  you.  I  shall  copy  it  all  out,  and  give  you  a 
copy,  as  my  wedding  present." 

"  I  think  I  understand — some  of  it,"  she  replied.  "  How  can 
your  pupil  understand  it  all  at  first  ?  Oh  !  Laddy,  you  have  made 
me  veiy  humble  to-night.  How  can  men  love  women  as  they  do  ? 
What  are  we,  and  what  can  we  do,  compared  with  them,  that  they 
should  lavish  such  affection  upon  us  ?  " 

"  Ask  Leonard,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

And  outside  the  people  were  all  listening  in  the  garden.  "When 
I  finished  there  was  a  general  applause,  as  if  I  had  been  playing 
for  them. 

That  night,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  below  in  the  garden  th-a 
voices  of  those  who  sat  up  still. 

"  \Vho  was  it  plajdng  ?  "  asked  a  girl's  voice.  "  Ha  has  a 
eweet  face  ;  it  is  a  pity  he  is  deformed." 

"It  is  a  certain  Pulaski — Pole,  I  suppose.  Patiiot  most 
likely.  Count,  of  course,  or  Baron,  or  Duke  " — this  agreeable 
person  was  a  man,  perhaps  the  young  lady's  husband — "  some 
fviventiirer,  most  likely,  who  goes  about  trying  to  pick  up  a  rkh 
English  wife  by  his  tale  of  misfortunes  and  his  pianoforte-playiL.^. 
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To-night's  performance  was  an  exhibition.  No  doubt  he  wants  to 
fascinate  that  extremely  pretty  girl,  almost  as  pretty  a?  '.y)me  one 
else  I  could  name." 

"  Nonsense,  sir,  a  great  deal  prettier ;  and,  besides,  she's 
engaged  to  the  tall  young  man,  who  is  a  Captain  Copiest/An  and  a 
Crimean  officer.  The  old  lady  with  them  is  a  Miss  Rutherford. 
She  is  his  aunt,  and  plays  propriety.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  pianoforte-player." 

"  Well,   I'm   glad   she   is   not  going  to  marry  a  hunchback 
pianoforte-playing  Pole." 

Listeners,  as  has  been  frequently  observed,  n^ver  hear  anj 
good  of  themselves.  But  I  played  no  more  at  the  Derwentwater 
hotel,  because  next  day  we  returned  southwards,  and  began  all  ol 
U3  to  prepare  diligently  for  Celia's  weddinej. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

**  EING,  WEDDING    BELLS  !  " 

I  HAVE  come  to  the  end  of  my  story,  the  only  story  I  ha\  t  to  tell 
from  my  own  experience.  How  should  it  end  but  with  a  wedding  ? 
There  is  no  romance  where  there  is  no  love ;  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  love  unless  it  ends  ha^Dpily,  and  is  crowned 
with  orange  blossoms  ;  love  is  the  chief  happiness  of  life,  as  eveiy- 
body  knows — except,  perhaps,  John  Pontifex — and  has  ever  been 
completed  by  the  wedding-bells. 

Ring,  wedding  bells,  then  ;  shake  out  the  clashing  music  of 
y«ur  joy  over  all  the  fields,  staiile  the  farmer  at  his  work,  rouse 
the  student  at  his  desk,  strike  on  the  ear  of  the  sailor  out  at  sea, 
echo  along  the  shore,  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  saluting  guns 
to  greet  the  ship's  crew  when  they  come  home,  so  that  they  may 
know  that  dm'ing  their  thi'ee  years'  cruise  the  world's  happiness 
has  not  altogether  died  away.  Bring  back  to  the  old  a  memory 
of  a  day  long  gone  by.  Lift  up  the  heart  of  the  youi;g  with  hope. 
Put  ambitious  thoughts  of  such  a  day  of  victory  into  the  mind  of 
the  maidens  who  would  like  not-hing  better  than  to  hear  the  bells 
ring  for  themselves  on  such  a  wedding  morning,  and  walk  in  such 
a  procession,  decked  with  such  white  robes  and  such  orange 
wreaths.  May  they  ring  for  every  one  of  our  girls,  so  that  not 
one  shall  miss  the  love  of  a  man  but  those  who  are  unworthy. 

They  were  married  in  the  old  church,  the  parish  church,  a  milo 
from  the  town. 

It  is  a  day  at  the  end  of  October,  a  breezy  day  of  autumn  ;  the 
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filonds  arc  drinng  across  the  sky,  light  clouds  which  leave  plenty 
of  clear  blue  sky  and  sunshine  ;  the  leaves  are  Ipng  all  about  the 
old  churchyard,  drifting  in  heajDS  against  the  headstones  and 
whirling  round  and  round  like  unquiet  spirits  within  the  Iron 
railings  of  the  vaults  ;  at  the  edge  of  the  pauper's  corner  is  a 
small  new  cross,  quite  simple,  which  I  have  not  seen  before.  It 
is  "In  memory  of  Lucy,  wife  of  Captain  Kichard  Copleston, 
late  of  Her  Majesty's  Tenth  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  who  died  in 
this  to^Mi  in  childbirth,  in  her  twenty-first  year."  Poor  Lucy  ! 
Poor  hapless  victim  of  a  selfish  and  cold-hearted  villain !  I 
knew  that  Ijeonard  would  put  up  some  monument  to  his  mother's 
memory,  but  he  had  not  told  me  that  it  was  done  already.  Doubt- 
less he  wished  it  to  be  there  before  his  marriage. 

The  churchj'ard  is  full  of  people  waiting  to  see  the  wedding  ; 
the  honest  folk  from  Victory  Ptow  are  there.  I  shake  hands  with 
Jem  Hex  and  his  wife  and  half  a  dozen  more,  who  knew  me  in  the 
old  days  of  Mrs.  Jeram's  guardianship.  They  care  less  for  the 
bride  than  for  the  bridegi'oom,  these  denizens  of  Victory  Piow. 
That  a  boy,  so  to  speak,  who  used  to  run  ragged  about  the  logs 
on  the  Hard,  who  played  on  their  o"^!!  doorsteps,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  fight  Moses  daily,  and  on  small  provocation,  before  the 
sight  of  all ;  who  actually,  only  the  other  day,  did  not  disdain  to 
remember  the  old  time,  and  cowhided  Moses  again  at  the  Blue 
Anchor  ;  that  such  a  boy  should  have  become  such  a  man  was  not, 
of  course,  unexpected,  because  out  of  Victory  Piow  have  come 
plenty  of  distinguished  men — though  not  do\\Ti  in  books — Nelson's 
bulldogs,  mind  you,  and  a  few  of  Wellington's  veterans.  But 
that  he  should  have  developed  to  that  height  of  greatness  as  to 
be  a  real  Captain  in  the  army,  and  come  home  to  many  nothing 
short  of  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor,  and  her  a  lady  as  beautiful  as 
the  day — that  was,  if  you  please,  something  quite  out  of  the  common. 

Here  is  the  Captain,  marching  up  the  walk  in  uniform 
and  epaulettes,  as  becomes  a  great  occasion.  Fall  back,  good 
people,  don't  crowd  the  Captain.  God  bless  the  Captain!  Is 
the  Captain  looking  well  to-day  ?  And  a  happy  day  for  him,  tooj, 
if  all's  tine  that's  said.  Which  if  any  credit  is  due  to  anybody 
for  that  boy  turning  out  so  well,  it's  due  to  the  Captpjn.  There 
was  only  one  Captain  for  these  people.  Other  persons  held  equal 
rank  in  the  Navy,  it  is  true ;  there  were,  for  instance,  Captain 
Luff,  Captain  Hardaport,  Captain  Bobstay — who  was  only  a 
retired  master  with  Captain's  title — all  living  not  far  from  Vic- 
tory Row ;  but  they  had  their  names  assigned  to  them  as  well 
M  their  titles — ours  had  not.     The  old  ipia,  pleased  to  eee  so 
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many  people  gathered  together  to  do  honour  to  him  and  bis, 
>-:tops  and  has  a  word  to  say  to  everv-one,  and  then  goes  oa  to 
the  church,  where  he  stands  by  the  altar,  and  waits. 

The  Rev.  John  Pontifex  and  Mrs.  Pontifex  his  wife.  The 
sailor-folk  know  nothing  of  them  except  as  residents.  So  they 
pass  in  the  silence  of  respect,  John  Pontifex  with  his  long- tail 
•joat  on,  and  a  veiT  voluminous  white  muffler  round  his  neck. 

The  Piev.  Yemey  Broughton.  He  it  is  who  is  going  to  m&ri^ 
them.  Ah !  quoth  John  Hex,  and  a  right  sort,  too,  as  he  }ta» 
heard,  either  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  for  a  marriage,  or  for  a 
sermon.  From  Oxford  College,  he  is,  and  once  taught  Master 
Leonard  a  moii  o'  learning,  which,  no  doubt,  helped  him  agin 
them  Rooshans. 

Among  the  people,  bustling  here  and  there  with  importance,  is 
the  historiographer,  Ferdinand  Brambler,  note-book  in  hand.  He 
goes  into  the  church  ;  comes  out  and  dashes  down  obser^^ations  Id 
his  note-book  on  a  tombstone  ;  listens  to  the  people  and  jots  do\^-n 
more  obser^-ations,  and  then,  absorbed  in  meditations,  is  seen  stand- 
ing motionless,  as  if  gi'appling  for  the  mastery  of  language.  This 
is  a  great  day  for  Ferdinand. 

Round  the  church  door  are  all  the  younger  members  of  the 
Brambler  family,  told  off  to  strew  flowers  at  the  feet  of  the  bride. 
Augustus  is  with  them,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  new  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  an  air  of  immense  dignity.  These  crowds,  this 
ringing  of  bells,  stre^nng  of  flowers,  and  general  excitement,  all 
attest  in  his  eyes  to  the  greatness  and  gloiy  of  the  Legal.  Nothing 
in  the  Scholastic,  not  even  a  prize-giving,  ever  came  near  it.  All 
the  children  are  dressed  in  new  clothes,  presented  by  the  Captain, 
so  that  they  may  do  fitting  honour  to  the  occasion. 

Leonard  had  pressed  me  to  be  his  best  man,  which,  indeed,  was 
my  proper  place.  But  I  wanted  to  play  the  organ  for  Ceha's 
mamage,  and  I  had  promised  myself  to  play  my  o^mi  Love  Sym- 
phony, which  she  alone  knew.  It  was  a  fancy  of  mine.  Forty- 
four,  my  faithful  little  ally  and  friend,  begged  to  come  with  me  to 
the  organ  loft. 

It  is  after  eleven,  and  time  to  go  up  the  stairs.  TMiatare  those 
heavy  heels  tramping  in  the  aisle  ?  They  are  Leonard's  company, 
with,  I  believe,  half  the  regiment,  come  to  see  Gentleman  Jack 
manicd.  I  remembered  the  faces  of  the  rogues  ;  they  were  at  the 
"  Blue  Anchor  "  that  night  when  he  thrashed  Moses,  and  made 
him  gi^e  up  the  papers.  Jem  the  organ-blower  is  in  his  place ; 
Forty-four  is  by  me  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  Stay  one  moment, 
Foiijr-four,  let  us  look  through  the  curtains  ac'ain.      There  is 
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Leonard  going  up  the  aisle.  He  is  in  uniform,  as  are  his  l/est 
men  as  officers  of  the  Garrison — the  young  naval  officer  whom 
they  call  Grif,  and  a  man  of  his  ovm.  regiment.  A  In-ave  show  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  His  brother  officers  are  mostly  in  the  church, 
End  the  Colonel  among  them. 

**  There  comes  Uncle  Ferdinand,"  says  Forty- four.  '*  Oh  !  how 
beautifully  he  will  describe  it !  " 

All  are  there  but  the  bride.  She  is  coming.  Now,  Forty- fouij 
for  Celia's  Symphony. 

The  music  rolls  and  echoes  among  the  rafters  in  the  roof.  As 
I  play  I  am  a  prophet,  and  see  before  me  the  happy  years  urifold 
their  golden  wings.  All  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  let  those  who  have 
to  sit  during  their  lives  outside  the  halls  of  hum  sin  joy  take  plea- 
sure in  the  prospect  of  others'  happiness,  and  be  thankful  that 
they  can  at  least  look  on. 

"  There  is  the  bride,"  whispered  Forty-four.  "  Oh  !  how  lovely 
— oh  !  how  sweet  she  looks  !  " 

My  Wedding  Hjmn  of  Prayer  and  Praise — listen  to  it,  Celia — 
1  know  that  you  are  listening — as  you  stand  for  a  moment  before 
the  altar  beside  your  lover  waiting  for  the  words  to  be  spoken. 
Listen  !  There  is  no  joy,  says  the  music,  given  to  men  and  women 
like  the  holy  joy  of  love  ;  there  can  be  no  praise  too  full  and  deep 
for  the  gift  of  love  ;  there  can  be  no  prayer  too  eloquent  for 
the  continuance  of  love.  Listen  !  it  is  the  voice  of  your  heart 
speaking  in  the  music  which  rings  and  rolls  about  the  pillars  of 
the  old  church — I  learned  it  reading  in  your  heari  itself — it  i:< 
singing  aloud  to  God  in  gratitude  and  praise,  singing  in  the  music 
where  I  have  enshrined  it  and  preserved  it  for  you. 

I  finish  my  sjinphony,  and  the  sendee  begins.  The  words  are 
faint  and  low  as  they  mount  to  the  organ-loft.  I  have  pulled  the 
cui-tains  aside,  and  we  watch,  we  three,  Forty-four,  Jem  the 
organ-blower,  and  I,  from  our  gallery,  while  Leonard  holds 
Celia's  hand  in  his,  and  they  take  the  vow  which  binds  them 
for  ever  to  each  other.  You  are  crjdng,  Forty-four  ?  Foolisli 
child. 

All  is  over,  and  they  have  gone  into  the  vestry.  Come,  we  have 
played  Celia's  S}Tnphony  before  the  wedding,  wdth  her  Hjinn,  Now 
for  the  March.  Mendelssohn  alone  has  reached  the  true  triumphal 
rapture.  His  music  is  the  exultation  of  the  bridegroom  ;  it  is  a 
man's  song ;  the  song  of  a  man  who  bears  his  bride  away  ;  the 
song  of  the  young  men  who  clap  their  hands  ;  the  jubilant  blare  of 
cannons  and  trumpets  which  throw  their  music  abroad  to  the 
winds  that  envious  men  may  hear ;  and  though  the  women  cry,  liki 
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foolish  little  Forty-four,  we  dro^vn  their  tears  with  song  and  shcmt^ 
A  bridegroom's  song  of  triumjDh  this. 

But  the  bride  is  gone,  and  the  bridal  company  with  her ;  the 
children  have  strewn  their  flowers  upon  the  gi'ound  ;  the  carriages 
have  driven  off;  only  the  people  are  left;  they,  too,  ai  *  leanog 
the  church  ;  in  a  few  moments  we  shall  Ije  alone  in  the  loft. 

Gov.summatum  est.  Leonard  has  come  home  ;  Leonard  hag 
won  his  bride  :  Celia  has  gone  fi'om  us.  Shut  up  the  organ, 
Forty-four  ;  let  us  go  do\Mi  and  join  the  wedding  guests.  Some* 
how  I  do  not  feel  much  like  feasting. 

Mr.  Tprell  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  mean 
show  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  He  had  a  marquee  erected  in 
his  garden,  where  two  tables  were  laid ;  he  invited  to  the  breakfast 
his  whole  staff  of  clerks  "uith  their  families,  including  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Brambler — they  had  the  second  table  •  he  would 
have  invited  all  the  regiment  if  Leonard  had  allowed  him.  As  it 
was,  there  appeared  a  great  gathering  of  his  brother  officers.  No 
nobler  wedding  breakfast,  Ferdinand  Brambler  repoi-ted,  had  ever 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  to^-n,  and  it  reflected,  he  said,  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Honeybun,  the  eminent  local  confectioner 
and  pastiwcook,  who  evinced  on  this  occasion  talents  of  an  order 
inferior  to  none,  not  even  Fortnum  and  Mason,  the  purveyors  to 
princes.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  which 
Ferdinand  made  four  columns  and  a  half.  The  wedding  report 
ran  to  the  butcher's  bill  for  three  whole  weeks,  and  included  a 
small  outstanding  account  with  the  greengi'ocer,  as  Augustus  him- 
self told  me.  It  was  headed,  "Wedding  of  the  Mayor's  only 
Daughter,"  in  large  t^-pe,  and  was  divided  into  headed  sections. 
Thus  :  "  The  Churchyard,"  "  Decorations  of  the  Church,"  ♦'  The 
Organist,"  of  whom  he  spoke  with  some  reticence,  for  Ferdinand 
had  feeling  for  my  long  friendship  with  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
'*  The  Bridegroom  and  his  Gallant  Supporters,"  the  "  Arrival  of 
the  Brido,"  "  The  Wedding,"  in  which  he  gave  the  rein  to 
religious  feelings,  and  spoke  of  the  impressive  reading  of  Mr. 
Broughton,  the  reverent  attention  of  those  war-stained  heroes,  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  and  the  tears  of  the  bridesmaids  ;  "  The 
Departure,"  in  which  my  own  rendering  of  the  **  Wedding  Mirch  " 
was  gracefully  alluded  to ;  and,  finally,  the  '*  Wedding  Break- 
fast," in  the  description  of  which  he  sui^iassed  himself,  so  that 
those  who  read  of  that  magnificent  feed  felt  hungry  immediately. 
I  do  not  know  what  reward  he  received  of  Mr.  Honeybun,  the 
Confectioner,  but  he  ought  to  have  had  free  run  among  tha  taki# 
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for  life.  It  was  not  at  all  a  solemn  or  a  tearful  meal.  Mr.  John 
Pontifex,  seated  well  out  of  his  wife's  sight,  was  between  iwo 
young  officers,  to  whom  he  communicated  recollections  of  his 
early  life  at  Oxford,  and  the  reckless  profligacy  which  he  had 
witnessed,  and  even — "Oh!"  I  heard  him  say,  "it  is  a  most 
awful  event  to  look  hack  upon  " — participated  in  and  encouraged. 
He  told  them  the  Goose  story,  he  told  how  he  had  once  fallen  in 
love  with  a  young  person — in  fact,  of  the  opposite  sex — in  Oxfoid, 
and  how,  excepting  that  single  experience,  "Love,"  as  he  said, 
"  has  never  yet,  I  regret  to  say,  reached  this  poor — cold—  heart 
of  mine."  All  this  was  very  delightful  to  his  two  hearers,  and  I 
observed  the  rapture  with  which  they  plied  him  with  champagne, 
of  which  he  drank  immense  quantities,  becoming  frightfully  pale, 
and  Hstened  to  his  reminiscences.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Pontifex  would 
have  been  greatly  pleased  had  she  been  present  that  evening  in 
the  mess-room,  and  heard  the  reproduction  of  these  anecdotes. 
It  was  in  the  ponderous  manner  peculiar  to  clergjTuen  of  his 
standing  and  scholarship,  that  Mr.  Broughton  proposed  the  health 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  He  had  known  them  both,  he  said, 
from  infancy.  There  were  no  words  at  his  command  strong 
enough  to  express  his  affection  for  the  bride,  or,  if  he  might  say 
so  as  a  Christian  man,  his  envy  of  the  bridegi'oom.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  such  a  bride,  there  was  none  fitter  than  such  a  bride- 
groom. This  young  Achilles,  having  obtained  fi'om  the  gods  a 
better  fate  than  the  hero  to  whom  he  likened  him,  had  returned 
victorious  from  the  wars,  and  won  the  fairest  prize.  They  all 
knew  Leonard  Copleston's  history,  how  the  young  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  long  line  of  gallant  gentlemen,  met  adverse  fortune  with 
a  resolute  front,  and  conquered  her,  not  with  a  sword,  but  with  a 
bayonet ;  what  they  did  not  know,  perhaps,  was  what  he  could 
tell  them,  as  Leonard's  tutor,  that  he  had  always  as  a  boy  looked 
on  the  gallant  soldier  as  the  noblest  type  of  manhood.  "  We  all," 
said  Mr.  Broughton,  "  envy  the  man  who  fights  ;  even  the  most 
popular  priest  is  the  priest  militant :  the  glory  of  a  poet  or  a 
painter  is  pale  compared  with  the  glory  of  a  general ;  let  us  wish 
for  Leonard  Copleston  a  long  career  of  honour  and  distinction, 
and  for  them  both,  my  friends,  for  Leonard  and  Celia  Copleston, 
let  us  wish  that  their  love  may  endure  beyond  the  brief  moon  of 
passion,  and  grow  in  depth  as  the  years  run  on  ;  that  in  fact,  like 
the  finest  port,  age  may  only  develop  its  colour,  bring  out  its 
bouquet,  and  mature  its  character." 

The  old  Captain  would  not  speak,  though  they  drank  his  health. 
He  had  been  Bitting  opp^^^it^  to  Ceb'ft,  ^^^^  ^Vpn  'hey  said  kind 
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things  about  him— it  was  Leonard's  Colonel  who  said  them — li# 
only  got  up,  and  with  a  breaking  voice  said  that  he  thanked  God 
for  the  happiest  day  in  all  his  life. 

CHAPTER  LII. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  Draw  the  curtains,  Mrs.  Jeram ;  we  will  shut  out  the  hight 
I  will  lighl  the  candles." 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  later  than  Celia's  wedding.  Mrs. 
Jeram  is  an  old  woman  now,  and  blind,  but  it  pleases  her  to  do 
little  things,  and  to  fancy  that  she  is  still  housekeeper. 

Everything  is  changed  in  the  to\\Ti.  They  have  pulled  down 
the  old  walls  and  levelled  the  moats ;  the  Dockyard  has  spread 
itself  over  the  place  where  from  Celia's  Arbour  we  looked  across 
the  harbour.  All  the  romance  went  out  of  the  place  when  they 
swept  away  the  walls  and  filled  up  the  moats  ;  it  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  do,  but  no  one  seemed  to  remonstrate,  and  it  is  done  now. 
The  Government  wanted  the  ground,  they  said.  There  was  plenty 
of  other  ground  lying  about,  which  they  might  have  had.  The 
Milldam  is  filled  up,  and  a  soldier's  hospital  has  been  built  upon 
it ;  of  course,  the  King's  Mill  has  gone  too.  All  the  old  guard- 
houses have  been  taken  down ;  the  gates  are  no  longer  shut  at 
night ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  more  gates  to  shut.  The  harbour,  too, 
is  not  what  it  was  ;  they  have  wantonly  broken  up  and  destroyed 
nearly  ^^11  the  old  historic  ships,  save  the  one  where  Nelson  died, 
and  she  is  as  naked  and  as  empty  as  when  she  first  came  out  of 
dock ;  only  a  few  of  the  venerable  hulks  remain,  and  I  dare- 
say, while  I  am  writing  these  very  lines,  some  economic  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  is  issuing  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  rest. 
The  veterans  with  their  wooden  legs  have  all  left  the  bench  upon 
the  Hard,  and  gone  to  the  churchyard.  The  very  bench  is  gone  ; 
steam  launches  run  about  the  harbour  to  the  detriment  and  loss 
of  the  boatmen  ;  and  a  railway  runs  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  No  doubt  the  improvements  were  wanted,  but  still  one 
regrets  the  past.  Of  course,  the  sailor  of  the  present  is  not  like 
the  sailor  of  +he  past ;  that  we  all  know,  and  there  is  little  room 
for  sorrow  on  that  score.  A  new  subiirb  has  grown  up  behind  our 
old  wild  and  desolate  sea-shore ;  it  is  a  fine  place,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it.  We  are  all  changed  together  with  our  surroundings^ 
and  the  vie  de  province  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Broughton  and  the  Captain.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  changed.  I 
am  still  a  music-master.     As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  you  maj 
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read  on  my  brass  plate  the  name  of  "  L.  Pulaski,  Teacher  of 
Music  and  Singing."  And  people  have  quite  left  off  the  little 
tonfidential  whisper,  "  a  Pole  of  illustrious  family — mic^ht  enjoy 
a  title  if  he  wished."  I  have  made  a  little  name,  not  mach,  by 
certain  things  I  have  written,  especially  the  Symphony  I  TVTote  for 
Celia — the  best  piece  I  have  ever  done.  Mrs.  Jeram,  as  I  havo 
said,  lives  \\ith  me  still,  and  talks  about  the  old,  old  days.  Sho 
is  sitting  before  me  now  as  I  write.  See — I  leave  the  tabic,  and 
open  the  piano.     The  tears  come  into  her  darkened  eyes. 

"  li  is  the  tune  the  Captain  liked,"  she  says. 

*'  To  be  sure  it  is. 

•'  *  The  wind  that  blows,  and  the  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.' 

Almost  needless  to  say  that  the  old  actors  in  the  drama  of  my 
life  are  all  dead. 

The  first  to  go  was  Mrs.  Pontifex.  She  was,  in  her  way,  fond 
of  me,  and  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  if,  in  return,  I 
had  not  conceived  a  respect  for  her.  As  I  think  of  her,  so  gaunt, 
so  unbending  in  principles  and  shoulders,  so  upright  in  morals 
and  in  backbone,  so  unyielding  in  doctrine  and  in  mufl&ns,  I  won 
der  if  I  am  already  only  forty,  since  she  has  left  no  one  like  her, 
and  her  race  is  extinct.  She  died  of  a  cold  ca  tight  through  her 
adherence  to  one  of  her  Christian  privileges— never  to  light  a  fire  in 
her  sitting-rooms  till  November. 

It  was  in  1860,  a  year  about  which  I  remember  nothing  except 
that  it  rained  from  June  to  October  without  stopping,  and  a  wag 
announced  in  Fundi  that  there  would  be  no  summer  that  year 
because  the  Zodiac  was  taken  up  for  repairs.  We  all  laughed  at 
that,  and  then  some  of  us  began  to  reflect  -nith  shame,  and  especi- 
ally those  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Rev.  Vemey  Broughton, 
that  very  likely  it  was  true,  and  that  certainly  we  had  no  sort  of 
idea  what  the  Zodiac  was. 

At  the  end  of  that  continuous  rain,  then,  IMrs.  Pontifex  died, 
and  was  gathered  to  her  forefathers.  A  foi-tnight  after  I  called  on 
her  husband.  He  was  gardening,  looking,  as  he  stooped  with  his 
kng  thja  figure  over  the  plants,  very  much  like  a  letter  of  the 
Hebre.v  alphabet. 

He  was  weeding  the  strawbeny  bed — the  strawberries  that 
year,  by  reason  of  the  long  rains,  had  been  like  turnips  for  size  and 
taste.  He  rose  when  he  heard  my  footsteps,  and  shook  his  head 
solemnly.  In  either  hand  he  held  an  apple.  It  struck  me  that 
this  was  the  first  proof  of  recovered  liberty,  as  in  his  wife's  tim* 
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ho  had  never  been  allowed  to  eat  any  fruit  at  all.  The  prohibition, 
based  on  hj-gienic  reasons,  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
issued  because  John  Pontifex  was  particularly  fond  of  fruit. 

"  I  mouni  not,  Johnnie,"  he  said,  taking  a  bite  out  of  the  right- 
hand  apple;  "I  mourn  not  for  her  who  is  departed.  Rather,"  he 
added,  with  emphasis,  biting  into  the  left-hand  apple,  "I  rejoice 
— ahem — with  exceeding  great  joy."  Whether  he  rejoiced 
because  she  was  gone,  or  because  of  an  assurance  of  her  future, 
did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  his  statement.  What  he  added 
was  more  obscure  still.  **Next  year,"  he  said,  with  a  noise 
which  might  have  been  a  sob  and  might  iiave  been  a  chuckle,. 
"  next  year  I  shall  have  all  those — ahem — those  apples  and 
strawberries  to  myself,  Johnnie." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  he  entertained  at  dinner  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Broughton,  the  Captain,  and  myself.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  "beverage"  of  which  his  wife  would  never  allow  him  to  partake 
was  on  this  occasion,  and  many  subsequent  occasions,  freely  pro- 
duced. In  fact,  I  should  say,  from  recollection  only,  that  he  and 
his  brother  clergjTiian  despatched  a  bottle  and  a  half  each.  It 
was  orthodox  Port,  but  indubitably  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  Per]3etual  Curate  of  St.  Faith's. 

One  thing  pleased  Mr.  Pontifex  mightily  to  relate  at  that  dinner. 
An  unfortunate  curate,  enthusiastic,  but  young,  had  the  Sunday 
before  preached  a  discourse  in  which  his  rev.  senior  fancied  he  saw 
glimpses  of  Tractarianism.  So  he  w^aited  till  the  misguided  youth 
came  out  of  the  vestiy,  and  then  said  to  him,  before  the  church- 
wardens and  a  small  gathering  of  friends  • 

**  Well,  that  was — ahem — a  most  infamous  seiTnon  of  yours." 

And  then  he  walked  away,  leaving  the  poor  young  man  to  seek 
such  explanations  and  apologies  as  he  pleased. 

"  The  Tractaiians,"  he  said  to-night,  after  the  first  bottle  had 
brought  up  the  natural  pallor  of  his  cheek  to  a  ghastly  whiteness, 
"  the  Tractarians  may  use  their  arguments  as  they  please,  but  to 
me  they  fall  off  as  water  from  the  back  of  the — ahem — the  pro- 
verbial duck,  though  I  have  never  yet,  I  confess,  poured  anything 
but  gravy  upon  the  back  of  that — ahem — toothsome  delicacy,  and 
therefore  am  not  in  a  position  to  asseit  that  water  actually  does 
run  off  their  backs." 

**  The  Tractarians,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  whose  face  was 
quite  puriDle,  **  are  the  Actarians.  They  are  up  and  doing.  They 
will  make  a  clear  sweep  of  pastors  like  me  and  idle  shepherds  hke 
you.  Brother  Pontifex." 

And  now  they  are  both  gone,  and  the  Perpetual  Curate's  pro- 
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phecy  has  come  true,  and  the  Church  has  been  reformed,  with,  of 
course,  a  small  gathering  of  the  foolish  who  want  to  go  on  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason.  Such  a  semce  as  I  knew  at  St.  Faith's 
would  be  impossible  now  even  in  the  sleepiest  City  church.  The 
duet  between  the  Parson  and  the  Clerk  has  ceased,  the  choir  is 
trained,  the  h}Tiins  are  improved,  and  the  people  are  attentive. 
SpeaKing  as  a  musician,  I  do  not  find  the  change  altogether  for 
tlie  best.  I  miss  the  old  melancholy  hjinns  of  Wesleyan  origin 
which  we  used  to  sing.  It  seems  to  me  that  hfe  is  sad  ;  the  note 
of  rapture  at  which  we  strike  so  many  of  the  new  h}Tiins  is  strain^jd 
and  unreal.  We  are  still  too  much  like  the  poor  little  charity 
children  of  my  youth,  when,  after  the  thi-ee  long  services  of  the 
day,  through  which  they  had  been  cuffed  and  caned  into  attention, 
they  had  to  sing  as  a  concluding  or  parting  hjinn — 

**  Oh  !  may  our  earthly  Sabbaths  prove 
A  foretaste  of  our  joys  above." 

I  find,  but  then  I  am  only  a  humble  organist  in  a  country  town, 
and  never  go  about  in  the  world,  but  for  myself  I  find  too  much 
elation,  too  much  joy,  to  suit  the  grey  tints  and  sombre  colours 
of  the  working  and  sorrowing  world. 

Mr.  Pontifex,  the  type  of  the  old  high-and-diy  Cahinist,  whoso 
life  was  as  strait-laced  as  his  doctrine,  with  whom  laughter  was 
a  sin,  and  every  innocent  recreation  an  occasion  for  repentance, 
is  gone,  and  his  place  knows  him  no  more. 

Mr.  Broughton,  the  jolly  old  parson  of  the  high-and-diy  Church 
type,  who  enjoyed  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  scholar  and  a 
Christian  in  the  world,  strong  in  his  firm  and  undoubting  belief 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  faithfully  held,  avail  unto  justi- 
fication, has  gone  too.  We  have  none  like  him  now.  I  am  not 
a  theologian,  and,  in  Church  matters,  doubtless  a  fool.  Never- 
theless, I  venture  to  say  that  I  regret  and  mourn  his  loss.  He 
was  no*  only  a  gentleman — there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  still  in 
the  Church — he  was  not  only  a  man  of  pm-e  life  and  benevolent 
conduct,  but  he  was  a  scholar.  And  I  look  in  vain  for  scholars — 
rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — in  these  later  days.  Here  one, 
there  one  ;  but,  ah !  the  old  Greek  scholar,  massive  and  critical, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  even  among  the  sleeves  of  la\Mi ;  suck 
scholars  as  we  have  mostly  run  to  history — a  study  which  Mr. 
Broughton  held  to  be  vain  and  illusory,  except  when  it  was  the 
History  of  the  Chosen  People — and  as  regards  all  but  mcdera 
history,  fruitless,  because  histoiy,  he  thought,  repeats  itself^  aud 
eyerything  new  has  all  been  done  befor« 
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**  We  have  Hume,"  lie  used  to  say ;  "  we  have  Gihbon ;  we 
have  Eobertson ;  and  we  have  the  grand  histories  in  Greek  and 
Xatin  of  the  days  when  men  were  great.  What  more  can  one 
want  ?  Let  us  sit  down  and  read  them  ;  let  us  teach  the  boys 
to  read  them ;  and  let  us  leave  to  restless  witlings  the  task  of 
labouring  in  a  worn-out  field." 

Restless  witlings  !  Dear  me  I  Suppose  IMr,  Broughton  had 
lived  to  the  present  day  ! 

Others  have  passed  away  who  twenty  years  ago  took  part  in  the 
drama  that  I  have  tried,  with  pen  unpractised,  to  relate.  The 
two  brothers  Brambler  sleep  side  by  side  in  the  new  cemetery, 
cut  off  in  their  vigour,  Ferdinand  from  a  cold  caught  while  in  the 
excess  of  his  zeal  noting  the  incidents  of  a  review  during  a  hail- 
storm ;  Augustus  from  a  soi-t  of  giief  consumption  which  seized 
him  at  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  "  never  joyed  after  ;  "  and 
though  on  Sunday  afternoons  he  still  maintained  the  imaginary 
state  and  splendour  of  a  "  gentleman  sitting  over  his  wine  "  at 
the  front  window,  it  was  a  perfonnance  which  brought  him  no 
pleasure  but  that  of  mournful  reminiscence.  And  so  he  drooped 
and  died,  trusting  that  he  would  be  remembered  by  posterity  for 
his  services  in  the  Legal. 

Friends  there  were  who  took  charge  of  the  little  ones,  fi'om 
Forty- four  to  Fifty-three.  And  they  all  did  well.  My  especial 
fi'iend.  Forty-four,  is  married,  and  has  a  row  of  children  like 
herself,  as  apple-faced,  as  cheery,  and  as  sanguine.  I  hope  they 
will  do  better  than  their  grandfather.  She  is  good  enough  to 
maintain  her  old  friendship  towards  myself,  undiminished  by  the 
love  she  bears  her  husband  and  her  offspring,  and  confides  to  me 
all  her  joys  and  sorrows. 

Let  me  pass  to  the  last  scene  of  my  story. 

After  Celia  married,  and  the  regiment  went  away,  the  good  old 
Captain  began  to  droop.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  it 
is  true,  but  I  thought  he  was  hale  and  hearty — good  for  ten  years 
more. 

That  was  not  so.  Age  crept  upon  him  with  stealth,  but  with 
swiftness .  He  still  went  out  eveiy  morning,  but  his  afternoon 
walks  were  gradually  shortened,  and  finally  had  to  be  dropped 
altogether. 

Then  his  friends  began  to  call  in  the  evening  to  talk  to,  and 
cheer  up,  the  old  man.  Mr.  Broughton  would  come  with  a  story 
and  anecdote  of  bygone  days ;  one  or  two  old  naval  men,  chnma 
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of  his  youth,  would  drop  in  for  a  glass  of  grog  and  a  yam ;  we 
became  hospitable,  and  kept  open  house.  And  all  went  well,  Id 
spite  of  increasing  weakness,  until  one  day  it  became  appa-'ent 
that  the  old  man  could  not  go  out  to  make  his  morning  round. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  fi'om  him,  though  I  had  long 
known  it,  what  the  morning  round  had  been,  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

He  sat  feebly  in  his  ai*m-chair,  patient  under  the  mevitable. 
Nothing  was  -WTong  with  him,  but  the  weakness  of  extreme  old 
age.  His  mind  was  bright  and  clear,  as  the  last  runnings  of  a 
cask  of  some  noble  vintage  ;  but  on  this  morning  he  realized  that 
he  must  not  think  of  going  out  any  more,  as  he  had  been  wont, 
in  fair  weather  and  foul.  A  cold  east  wind  blew  down  the 
street,  and  a  bright  sun  shone  without  warmth  from  a  steel-blue 
sky. 

"  The  end  is  growing  near,  Laddy,"  he  said.  **  They  will  miss 
me  when  I  am  gone." 

"Who,  sir?"  I  asked. 

He  was  silent  for  a  space,  thinking. 

"  To  all  of  us,"  he  said,  "  the  Lord  giveth  His  gifts  in  trust. 
To  me  He  gave,  besides  Her  Majesty's  pension  of  two  hundi'ed 
pounds  a-year,  a  private  fortune.  No  need  to  talk  about  it  to 
you,  Laddy,  or  to  Leonard.  It  was  not  a  great  fortune,  only  this 
house  and  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  my  father  saved  up  out 
of  his  pay.     It  was  in  the  old  prize  days." 

I  began  to  understand. 

**  So  long  as  you  and  Leonard  were  boys,"  the  Captain  went  on, 
"  we  had  the  pension  to  live  upon.  Plenty  for  us  all.  And  there 
was  the  hundred  a-year  for  which  I  was  a  trustee,  you  know. 
When  you  began  to  make  an  income  the  pension  became  part  of 
the  trust " 

"  Of  course,  sir,  I  quite  see  that." 

"  That  made  three  hundred  a-year.  A  good  deal  ought  to  be 
done  with  such  a  sum.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  done  the  best — 
but  I  have  tried — I  have  tried.  If  a  man  tries  to  do  his  duty — 
he  may  be  stupid — but  if  he  tries,  the  Chief  knows.  You  wil] 
find  out,  when  I  am  gone,  how  far  I  have  done  the  best,  Laddy. 
it  will  be  yours,  the  hundred  a-year  and  the  house ;  you  will  use 
it,  my  boy,  as  you  think  best — not  to  follow  up  my  lines,  unless 
you  think  that  the  best  way,  but  as  a  trust  from  the  Lord,  unless 
your  income  fails,  when  it  will  keep  you  from  want.  No,  Laddy, 
no  need  to  promise.  Wo  have  not  lived  together  for  five- and. 
Iwenty  years  for  me  to  begin  distrusting.     But,  if  yoa  can,  loo^ 
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after  them  my  boy.  They  are  ignorant ;  they  have  no  friends ; 
they  are  degi^aded ;  you  will  meet  at  first  with  all  soiis  of  insult 
and  disappointment :  but  go  on,  never  leave  them ;  and  yoti  ^ii' 
end,  as  I  have  done,  by  winning  their  confidence." 

I  did  not  ask  him  who  "  they  "  were,  partly  because  I  gnessed. 
The  old  seapoi-t  town  had  dens  of  wickedness  in  it  of  which  I 
have  said  nothing.  Indeed,  as  children,  though  we  went  daily 
through  the  streets  which  reeked  with  every  abominable  thing, 
wo  saw  and  knew  nothing — how  should  we  ?  It  is  the  blessed 
prerogative  of  innocence  that  it  plays  unhui-t  in  the  den  of  wild 
beasts,  rides  upon  the  lion,  and  walks  scatheless  among  the  rabble 
rout  of  Comus. 

All  that  morning  the  Captain  sat  in  disquiet.  The  current  of 
his  daily  thoughts  was  interrupted.  After  our  mid-day  dinner,  he 
refused  his  pipe  of  tobacco  and  sat  in  the  window,  gazing  silently 
upon  the  Milldam  pool,  crisped  by  the  cold  east  -^ind.  BQs 
work  wa:3  over ;  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  but  to  sit  in  the 
chair  and  wait  for  the  end.  That  must  be  a  solemn  moment  in 
a  man's  life,  when  he  realizes  that  even-thing  is  finished.  The 
record  complete,  the  book  of  work  shut  up,  and  after  all  attempted 
and  achieved,  the  inevitable  feeling  of  unprofitable  ser^dce. 

Two  days  passed ;  the  east  wind  continued,  and  grew  colder ; 
there  was  no  hint  at  any  possibility  of  going  out ;  and  on  the 
third  day  there  came,  creeping  stealthily,  a  deputation  consisting 
of  two  women,  to  ask  after  the  Captain.  They  stood  shame-faced 
at  the  door,  and  when  I  asked  them  to  enter  and  see  him,  they 
hesitated  and  looked  at  each  other.  Then  they  came  in,  looking 
strange  and  abashed.  I  took  them  to  the  Captain,  where  he  sat 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  left  them  with  him.  Presently,  sitting  in 
the  other  room,  I  heard  sobs  and  cries. 

Afterwards  others  came,  not  always  outcasts  :  old  greybeards  who 
had  been  sailors,  some  of  the  wooden-legged  veterans  whom  I 
remembered  as  a  boy,  aged  women,  their  T\ives  and  widows,  even 
YOung  fellows,  sailors  themselves,  their  sons  and  grandsons. 
Among  them  all,  one  woman  who  came  oftenest  and  stayed  the 
longest.  I  remembered  her  as  the  black-haired  fuiy  who,  as 
Leonard  had  reminded  me,  came  one  evening  and  made  the  night 
air  horrible  with  imprecations.  Now  she  was  subdued,  now  she 
sat  as  long  as  we  would  let  her,  silent  and  gazing  vath  her  black 
and  deep-set  eyes  in  the  old  man's  face.  It  matters  nothing  aboii 
her  history,  which  may  be  guessed — there  is  a  dreadful  similarity 
about  these  stories :  an  emotional,  impulsive  woman  who  loved 
ftnd  hated,  sinned  and  repented,  with  the  same  ardour  and  vehem- 
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once ;  who  believed  in  the  Captain,  whose  patience  she  had  sor«ly 
tried,  as  one  believes  a  Gospel.     He  was  her  Gospel. 

The  end  came  more  quickly  than  we  expected.  One  morning 
J  saw  a  change,  and  telegraphed  for  Leonard  and  Celia  to  come 
quickly.  The  Captain  knew,  I  think,  that  his  last  day  had 
dawned,  for  he  asked  me  when  we  had  dressed  him  if  I  would 
send  for  "  the  boy  "  and  Celia. 

They  could  not  arrive  before  the  afternoon.  "We  allowed  no 
one  to  see  him  except  the  one  who  would  not  be  denied,  and  she 
sat  crouched  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  her  arms  round  her  knees, 
looking  at  the  feeble  figure  in  the  arm-chair. 

The  Captain  spoke  little,  he  suffered  no  pain,  he  was  perfectly 
cheerful. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  come  in  time,  Laddy?"  he  asked. 
'*  I  should  like  to  see  them  before  I  go." 

Presently  he  slept,  and  so  passed  away  the  morning  uncon- 
sciously, the  black  eyes  of  the  woman  watching  him  from  the 
corner.  Outside  there  were  gathered  knots  of  twos  and  threes, 
the  women,  the  old  salts,  the  outcasts,  waiting  sadly  for  news. 

Leonard  and  Celia  came  at  last.  The  old  man  woke  as  he 
heard  "  the  boy's  "  voice,  and  eagerly  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Don't  C17,  my  pretty.  Don't  cry,  Celia,  my  dear,"  he 
whispered.  "  To  every  man  his  turn,  and  then  we  separate  for 
a  while — a  little  while,  Celia,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  together — 
you  and  Leonard  and  Laddy  and  I — all  together,  dear.  Never 
io  part  again." 

He  was  growing  weaker  every  moment.  I  gave  him  a  littlo 
wme.  As  Celia  knelt  at  his  feet  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
right  hand,  the  other  woman,  as  if  jealous,  crept  stealthily  from 
her  comer  and  seized  the  left.  The  Captain  looked  do-^ii  on 
both,  tui'ned  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  disengaging  his 
hands,  laid  one  on  either  head,  as  if  with  a  solemn  blessing) 
equal  alike  for  Martha  or  for  Magdalene. 

"  Laddy,"  he  murmured,  "put  on  my  uniform,  coat,  and  cap, 
and  give  me  my  sword." 

It  was  his  fancy  that  he  would  die  in  the  uniform  of  which  he 
was  so  proud.  We  dressed  him  in  the  coat  and  epaulettes  ;  we 
pinned  on  his  medals,  we  laid  his  sword  across  his  knees,  and  we 
placed  his  undi'ess  cap  upon  his  head.  And  then  we  stood  round 
him  'nil  tearful  silence. 

Presently  a  shiver  ran  through  his  limbs. 

"  Leonard" — his  voice  was  very  low  now — **  take  the  sworcL 
It  is  all  I  leave  yon.     God  bless  you,  Leonard— Laddy — Celia — - 
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and  yon "     His  hand  felt  out  as  if  for  the  pooi  woman,  who 

threw  herself  forward  with  sobs  and  passionate  crying. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  His  voice,  vhich  had  been 
sinking  to  a  faint  murmur,  suddenly  grew  full  aga  a  and  strong. 
He  lifted  his  figure  and  sat  upright.  His  eyes  flatned  with  a 
Budden  light  as  he  raised  his  voice  and  looked  upwards.  He 
lifted  his  right  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  cap — the  old  familial 
salute  of  a  sailor — as  he  reported  himself: 

**  Come  aboard,  sir  !  " 

Then  his  hand  dropped  and  his  head  fell  forward.  The  Cap- 
tain was  dead. 

#  ^  •  »  » 

We  buried  him  in  the  old  parish  churchyard,  a  mile  from  tha 
toAvn.  Leonard's  mother  lay  there,  somewhere  among  the  paupers  ; 
VVassielewski  slept  there  in  peace,  Poland  at  last  forgotten  ;  Was- 
sielewski's  victim  lay  there  too.  The  brand-new  cemetery,  which 
they  opened  a  year  or  so  later,  would  have  been  no  fitting  place 
for  the  remains  of  one  who  in  death,  as  well  as  in  life,  should  be 
among  his  fellow  men.  And  in  that  great  heap  of  bones,  coffins- 
and  human  dust,  piled  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  we 
laid  the  Captain.  It  was  not  without  a  certain  fitness  that  hia 
grave  lay  next  to  the  Paupers'  Acre.  When  the  great  Resur- 
rection shall  take  place  the  Captain  shall  lift  his  head  with  the 
ignoble  and  unknoAMi  herd  for  whom  he  gave  his  substance,  and 
march  along  with  them  to  that  merciful  Judge  who  knows  the 
secret  of  every  heart. 

While  we  were  yet  half  a  mile  from  the  church  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  stopped.  There  was  a  crowd  of  old  sailors  and  people 
of  every  degree,  but  chiefly  of  the  lowest ;  some  of  them  stopped 
the  hearse,  and  others,  opening  the  doors  of  the  carriages,  invited 
the  occupants  to  descend.  We  complied  w^ondering.  They  quickly 
formed  themselves  into  procession.  First  went  the  old  tars,  t^vo 
and  two,  stumping  on  wooden  legs ;  then  came  a  band,  then  the 
coffin  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  sailors,  sons  of  those  who  marched 
first ;  on  the  pall  were  the  Captain's  cocked  hat  and  his  sword,  and 
then  we,  the  mourners,  fell  in. 

The  big  drum,  mufflod,  gives  the  signal — bourn — bourn  !  How 
many  times  before  had  that  March  from  Saul  awakened  my  soul 
lo  the  glory  and  mystciy  of  death  ;  the  knell  of  warning,  the  wail 
of  sorrow,  the  upward  cry  of  yearning  faith — and  now  I  can  never 
bear  it  without  my  thoughts  flying  back  to  the  old  man  before 
whose  honoured  remains  a  grateful  and  lamenting  folk  did  thiffl 
rcYerence. 
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Bourn — bourn — bourn  !  A  man  wbo  loved  his  fellow-men  is 
dead.  He  will  bring  no  more  words  of  counsel,  no  more  exhorta- 
tions to  duty — no  more  comfort  for  the  afflicted,  no  mo*e  solace 
for  the  outcast.  Boum — boum — boum !  Wail  and  weep,  clarions, 
with  us  whose  hearts  are  sore.  Boum — boum — boum  !  And  yet 
it  is  but  for  a  season.  Change,  oh  music  inspired  of  God,  the 
souls  of  those  who  mourn  till  they  become  the  souls  of  those  who 
trust. 

We  are  at  the  lych-gate.  Mr.  Broughton — none  other — waita 
to  read  the  sendee. 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life " 

From  evei-y  lane  and  couii,  from  every  ship  in  harbour,  from 
every  street,  the  mourners  are  gathered  together  :  in  the  presence 
of  Death,  in  the  graveyard,  in  the  hopes  of  immortality,  we  are  all 
equal ;  all  brothers  and  sisters.  The  women  weep  aloud  ;  there 
is  not  one  who  is  unrepentant  now ;  the  tears  run  down  the  faces 
of  the  grizzled  men  who  are  standing  by  the  grave  of  their  brave 
and  single-hearted  old  officer ;  none  in  all  the  world  to  harbour 
an  evil  thought,  to  raise  an  accusing  word,  against  the  man  of 
seventy  summers  who  lies  in  yon  black  coffin.  Throw  flowers 
upon  him  ;  pile  the  lid  with  flowers,  with  eveiy  flower  a  tear.  The 
flowers  ^^ill  be  crushed  and  killed  by  the  cold  clay,  but  the 
memory  of  the  Captain  shall  be  green. 

And  of  all  the  mourners  around  that  grave  there  were  none — 
there  could  be  none — who  mourned  the  Captain  more  deeply,  who 
loved  him  better,  who  owed  him  more  than  the  two  boys  whom 
he  had  picked  from  the  veiy  gutter,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  sense  of  duty. 

When  Mr.  Broughton  came  to  certain  words  in  the  service  his  voice 
fell,  and  his  speech  was  choked  for  a  moment.  Then  he  cleaied 
his  throat,  and  looking  round  upon  the  folk,  read  out  in  clear  and 
triumphant  tones,  as  if  the  words  should  at  once  bring  admonitioD., 
as  well  as  joy  and  consolation  and  hope  for  us  all — • 

"  In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  liesurrection  to  Eternal 
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Ostrich_Hunters. By  Julius  Beerbohm.     With  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  .'5s.  <5d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  6d.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OP  MEN.   With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard.' 
THE   CAPTAINS'   ROOM,  &c.     With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Fur.niss. 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green, 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories  |  CHILDREN  OF  GIDEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F  Waddt? 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.     With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  HOLY  ROSE,&c.     With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  Gd.  each. 
ARMOREL  OF  LYONESSE:  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illusls.  by  F  Barnard 
ST.  CATHERINE'S  BY  THE  TOWER.     With  12  page  Illustrations  by  C.  Grekn. 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.    With   144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  f^horllv 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  Portrait.     Or.  Svo,  cl.  extra.  «s.' 
THE  ART  Of  FICTION.    Demy  Svo,  Is. 
LONDON,    With  overioo  Illustrations.    Deray  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ISs.       IPreparin^. 


CHATTO   Sc   WINDUS,   214,    I^ICCADILLV. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,   NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Hvo,  cl.  ex..  rSs.  <>«!.  each  ;  post  bvo,  iilust.  bds.,  ti.«i.  eacli ;  cl,  limp,  5is.  6d.  each. 


READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY. 
MY    LITTLE   GIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND   CROWN. 
THIS  SON   OF  YULCAN. 
THE   GOLDEN   BUTTERFLY. 
THE   MONKS   OF   THELEMA. 


BY   CELIA'S   ARBOUR. 

THE   CHAPLAIN    OF   THE    FLEET. 

THE    SEAMY    SIDE. 

THE  CASE   OF   MR.   LUCRAFT,   &c. 

'TWAS   IN   TRAFALGAR'S   BAY,   &c. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   TENANT,   &c. 


There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  in  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  hound  in  cloth  extra.  tf>j.  each. 

BENNETT    (W.   C,   LL.D.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  doth  limp.  as.  each. 
A  BALLAD  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.    \  SONGS  FOR   SAILORS. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.     With 

95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

BIERCEr^IN'T'HE'MTDST  OF  LIFE :  Tales  of  SoidIers"aud~Ci'vrirans; 
By  Ambrose  Bierce.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

BLACKBURFS  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY   NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1875-1887, 1889,  and  1890,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1891.    With  Illustrations.     Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1875-79.    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Tllusts.    Cloth  limp,  6«. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.   Complete  in  One  Vol.  with  700 Illusts.    Cloth  limp.  6s. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  1877.    6d. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  Is. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp, 6s. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  1 1.,  1883-87.   With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

THE   NEW   GALLERY,  1888-1890.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE   NEW  GALLERY,  1891.     With  Illustrations.     Is. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations.     Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY.     128  Illustrations.     Is.  6*1. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  lUusts.  cl.,  38. 

THE   PARIS   SALON,  1891.     With  Facsimile  Sketches.     3s. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1891.  With  Sketches.  Ss.  6d. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 

Bell  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.     Folio,  hal'-bound  boards.  31s. 
BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  b^     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS  :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  Historv  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  35s. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

"BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  George 

Bowers.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound.  21s. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),    WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    |  CAMP  NOTES. 

SAYAGE  LIFE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  3s. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON   POPULAR'TimQUITIEST  chie% 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.   DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  01^  AliLUoIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thor^^nd.     down  ^vo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6€!. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
■  The  Reader's    Handbooii,"  separately  printed.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp   3s. 

A  DICTIONARY   OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.    Post  svo.  ci.  ex.,  4s.  aa.  each. 

MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates, 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE :  Galileo.Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  OH  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  ntjmerous  Illustrations. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDI  riON,  Complete  in  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fts.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.      I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.    II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Vol. VII.  More  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope.    Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry     With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portr.iit  of  Author,  and  50  lUusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  7h.  <icl. 
BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.8vo.  4L>i.iid, 
THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  original  Drawings  by  Katb 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE   GOLDEN   GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S   CLIENT,  AND   SOME    OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROT.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AM  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |    CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each ;  cloth  limp,  Urn.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover.  Is.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    |     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOYE  STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. -GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M. A.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  g». 

BRYDGES.— UNCLE   SAM  AT  HOMET"^y  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  ;  cloth  limp,  "is.  Ctl. 

BUCHANAN'MROBERT)    WORKS.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  68.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE   EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE   CITY  OF   DREAM  :  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE   OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLEfET-OETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Ts.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOYE   ME   FOR  EYER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN). -THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:   Being  a 

History  01  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33». 

BURTON^TROBERT)^  ~  ■ 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Classical  Extracts.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a»  6d. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melan choly.     Pos t  Svo, cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

PAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  ovo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6<l.  each. 
SHADOW  OFA  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

cammon~(commander).-the  cruise  of  the  «' black 

PRINCE"  PRIYATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions by  P.  Macnab.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  58. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a» 

CAMERON  TMRS.HrLOVETT),"NOVEi:srBY: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN  i    DECEIVERS  EYER. 


CHATTO    &   WiNDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.      With    Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  ttd. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE     AND     RALPH     WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo   cloth  extra,  t<g4s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ttd. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
mcluding  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  H.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Traoslations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  iis,  each, 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING; 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.     With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  fine  lUusts.  Large  4to.  hf.-bd..  2S». 

CHAUCEirFOR"CHirDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
\V)ti,  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  tts. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Haweis.  DemySvo.  cloth  limp.  28.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clark,     Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  gs. ;  cloth  limp,  88.  6d. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  iUust.  boards.  2s.  each! 
PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.— MYTHS    AND   DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition.  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

COBBAN.  —  THE    CURE    OF    SOULS :   A  Story.     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.     Post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. ^___ 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.    Two  Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  249. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  lUusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6tl. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.     Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  ttil.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT,      i      BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.      |      YOU  PLAY  ME   FALSE.      |      A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.                              I         SWEET  AND  TWENTY, 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE. |  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  Ss.  «d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney, 
HIDE  AND   SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE   DEAD    SECRET.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN   OF   HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A  Fraser. 
HO  NAME.     VVith  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY   MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.     With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Eraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G,  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO   DESTINIES. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE  FALLEN   LEAVES.    I    HEART  AND   SCIENCE.  1  THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.       "I   SAY  NO."  LITTLE   NOVELS. 
THE   BLACK  ROBE.            |    A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.             |  THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN, 
BLIND   LOVE.      VVith  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  IShortly. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   §Y 


COLMAFS  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 

anci  Slippers,"  and  other  Huiiioroua  Works  of  George  Colman.  With  Lite  by 
G.  B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<l. 

COLMORE.— A  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS.      I'iy  G.  Colmore,  AuFhor 

of  "  A  Conspiracy  of  Silence."    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  \^Shortly. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY    INCH   A    SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

CoLQUHOUN.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 

Ryan.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY   AND  DEYIL-LORE.    With  65  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  USs, 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
PINE    AND    PALM:  A  Novel.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31-'^. 
GEORGE   WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced   to  their  Sources  and 

Restored.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  Hd. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY^  ~~~ 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
LEO.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

C0RNWALL7=P0PULAR   ROMANCES~W~f HE"WEST"0F^NG^ 

LAND  ;  or.  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  bv  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  <id. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  0NX"BARGl7~By  ^C  CEcri:"Cof esT      ^VVith 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <id. 

CRADDOCK.-THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8ro,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp.  2s. 6d. 

CRTM.— ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Dan.  Beard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK^     Complete  in  Two  Series  : 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruir- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

GUMMING  (C.  F.  GORDON),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.     With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  Svo,  cl.,  7s.  «d. 

CUSSANS.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;  with  Instr'uctio^lfo? 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  With 
40S  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  4>d. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.;  post8vo,b(ii:;2s7 
T)ANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.   By  George 

^     Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

DAUDET.— THE  EVANGELIST;   or,  Port  Salvation.     By  Alphonse 

Daudet.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6<l. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DAVENANT.-HINTS  FOR  FA'RENTS'OirTHElJHOlCE  OF  A  PRO- 
FESSION FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  Is.;  cl..  Is.  6d. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY   HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE   FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO   LONG   LIFE.     Crown  8vo.  2s. ;  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d. _^         ^ 

DAVlESnrSIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS,  in^udh^ 

Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  129. 


CHATTO   &    WINDUS,     214,    PICCADILLY. 


DAWSON.-THE    FOUNTAIN   OF  YOUTH :    A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Devon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6d. 

DE  GUERIN.-THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.     Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien,  With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the 
2oth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  3!*.  ttcl. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

jMaistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  dd. 

DE  MILLE.~A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  Ss.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'is. 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBOlTOF  THE~TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them,  Jockeys  who  rode  them,  and  Gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

DERWENTTLETTH),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.8vo.cl.,  Ss.ed.  ea.;  post  8vo.bds..«9.ea. 
OUR  LAD^   OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ^s.  each. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKfiNS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Hkrnk  iSntiPHERD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s.— Also  a 
Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Slav  fair  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  28.  6d. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  V A N DERHooF,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  C    Brewer,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 
THE   READER'S    HANDBOOK   OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,    AND 

STORIES.    By  the  Rev,  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.    With  an  English  Bibliography. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Vs.  ttd. 
AUTHORS   AND   THEIR    WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 
FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.      With  Historical  and  Explana- 

tory  Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A  M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  ttd. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  «s.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.Hays.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND   PHRASES:    A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 

the-Way  Matters.     By  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  Cd. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions, from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock, 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  V^ORKS"BY\ 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  6$. 

FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN:     Mademoiselle  de  Corday;   Madame  Roland  ;  The 

Princess  de  Lamba^le  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  iis.  6d. 

DOBSON    (W.    T.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  doth  limp.  3s.  6d.  each. 
LITERARY   FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Pnst  svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each:  cloth  limp.  2s.  fid.  each. 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I     WHO  POISONED    HETTY  DUNCAN? 

CAUGHT  AT   LAST!  A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 

TRACKED   AND  TAKEN.    I     IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE   LAW. 

THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. : 

p-)«t  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.    With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.   Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <}d. 

DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD.     with  vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  6«.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
bv  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  ot  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 


I 


MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.     One  Vol. 
MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  Gifford's  Text.    Edit,  by  Col. Cunningham,  OneVol 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN,  Author  of  "Micah  Clarke"),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE   FIRM   OF  GIRDLESTONE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STRANGE   SECRETS.     Told   by  Conan   Doyle,    Percy   Fitzgerald,    Florenxe 
Marryat,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eigbt  Illusts.,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  'Zh. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JE^ANNETTE),  W0RKS"BY; 

Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  7».  6<l.  eacli, 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Tqwnsend, 
AN  ^MERICA^N   GIRL  IN   LONDON^     With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Towksend. 

DYER. -THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.    ByRev:  T.  FT  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

E ARL Y" ^NGXISH" POETS.     Edited",  with  Introductions  and~Annota. 
tions,  by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.     One  Vol. 
DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)   COMPLETE   COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIPi   COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 


EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate, 
by  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5». 

EDWARDES  (MRSrANNTE)rNOVELS^BY^ 

A  POINT  OF   HONOUR.    Post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  tin. 
ARCHIE   LOYELL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis,  6d.jj)ost  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  '2*. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER). -WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ol-the-\Vay  iMatters.     By  Elil^er  Edwards. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ts,  iitl. ^^^ 

EDWARi)X(M7B¥THAM-),  N0TELS~BY. 

KITTY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  Doards,  '.is. ;  cloth  linap,  tin.  6d. 
FELICIA.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  '-is. 

EGGTESTON  (EDWARD)r=^ROXY":  A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bd^2T. 

EMANUEL.- ON    DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES :     Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  lor  ascertaining  their  Reality,     l^y 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.     With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  bvo,  cl.  ex.,  6*». 

ENGLfSlfMAN^irFOUSETTHE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  irUerestedln 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J, 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6€l« 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHXRXES,  F.S.A.),  W0RKS~BY: 

THE   LIFE  AND  TIMES    OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of   Albany 
(The  Young  Prktkndek).    With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6<l. 

STORIE S  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.     With  an  Autotype.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

EYES,    OUR  :    How   to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to~01d  Age.     By 

John  Browning,  F.R..\.S.     With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  Is, 

jXMTllAR~SHMf"STnNG~S~0^ 

Bent.  A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  EnlariJed.  Cruwn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7.**.  6«l, 

Faraday  (michael),  wo~RKS~BY~post  svo,  doth  extra,  4876d.'^h". 

THE   CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.     Edited  bv  William  Crookes   F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON    THE    VARIOUS    FORCES    OF    NATURE,    AND    THEIR     RELATIONS    TO 
EACH  OTHER.     Edited  by  William  Crqokes.  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSOK),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR  :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  frocn  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cl..  Is.  6d, 

FMNlMMTlLLE).-THE  "NiEWltfTSf  RESS  :  A  Novel.  By  G."Ma:^ 
viLLE  Fenn,  Author  of  "  Double  Cunning,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .'{*.  6«. 

FICTION. -A  CATALOGUE  0F"NEARXY~SIX1IUNDRED  WORKS 

OF    FICTION  published   by   Chatto  &  Winkus,  with  a  Short  Critical  Notice   of 
each  140  pages,  demy  Svol  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERST^Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining,     by  Fin-Rkc.     Post  bvo,  cioth  limp,  'is,  6d. 

riREWORKS,   THE  CDMPrETE~ART  OF  MTkTNG  ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  5s. 


CHATTO   8c   WINDUS,   314,    P5CCADILLY. 


FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Gil. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  trota  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  '^s.  6«I, 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  aiid  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to.  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  '3<*.  tit\. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s. 

Post  Svo,  illustr?ted  boards  ^"Js.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OP  BRANTOME.  I  TH"     SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.     I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE   OF  JAMES  BOSWELL'(of  Auchinleckj.    With  an  Account  of  bis  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  ti4!»i. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA  :  A  Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations  by  De  Biele'r, 
Myrbach,  and  Gam  bard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  ^^. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS  :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's   Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  P.P.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Ht*. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT~CAMBRIDGE  :   A  Series  of  Family  Letters^ 

Post  Svo,  picture  cover.  It*.  ;  cloth  limp,  li*.  <mI» 

FONBLTnQUE  (ALBANY).— FILTH yTuCRE.  PostSvo.illust.bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  Oil.  each:   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAYE? 

OLYMPIA.  Post  Svo.  illust.bds.,3!8.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  Svo,  pict.  cover.  1». 
ROMANCES  OF  THE   LAW.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  «!*. ;  post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  ti». 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2«. 

THE   LAWTON  GIRL.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard,    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  68. : 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE,   A  HISTORY  OF.     By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  clotn  boards,  7».  Od.  each. 

FRENZENY.-FIFTY^YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL?  Adventures  of  John 

y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.     By  Harrington  O'Reilly.     With  loo 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  li>*,  <>«!. 

FRERE.— pXNDURANG  HARI  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 
face by  Sir  Bartle  Fkere.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  lis,  fid. ;  post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRISWELITHXIN). — ONE  OFTWO  :  A  Novel.   Post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  28^ 


FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra.  :is.  «d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showmg  their  Name,  Pate  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.     Edited 
bv  John  Lank.     Published  Annually.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  1«.  6*1. 

HARDENING   BOOKS.      Post  Svo,  is.  each  :  cloth  limp.  Is.  «d.  each. 
^  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny. 

OUR   KITCHEN  GARDEN:   Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.     By  Tom  Je«rold. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By^oM  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  eilt  edi^es.  6«*. 


GARRETT.— THE   CAPEL   GIRLS:  A  Novel.     By  Edward  Garrett. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GMTLEMAN'S^MAZlNEr'THJE.     Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to  th^ 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this  Magazine  has 

so  high  a  reputation.  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylvanus  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*^*  Houii'i  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  S*.  ttd.  each    Ca^es  for  b'ndin^,  iJD* 

GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUALTTHE.  PublishedAnnually  in  November,    is. 


10  660KS    PUBLISHED   BV 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Rlskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  68.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  7^.  Od. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iJs.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 
THE   FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.          IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 
THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.      j 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tim.  each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF   GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.   |   A  HARD  KNOT. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY   (SOMERVILLE). -SENTENCED  I    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl.,  Is.  6ci. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  J 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.     Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The   First   Series  contains:    The     Wicked   World — Pygmalion    and    Galatea — 

Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second   Series:  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan'l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 
EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS   written   by   W.   S.   Gilbert.     Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe — Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.      Demy  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Cd. 
THE    "GILBERT   AND    SULLIYAN "   BIRTHDAY   BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo.  Jap,  leather,  tjs.  6d. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.  With  2  Illusts.  by 
Hume  Nisbet.    Cr.  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6<S.  ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2r*. 

THE  FOSSICKER :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  Hume  Nisbet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ;5s.  6d. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  "GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  Svo.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN. -LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.     By  William  God: 

WIN.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  tis. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,  THE :   An  Encyclopedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited'by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7f*.  6«1. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across   Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.     With  30  Illustrations  by  C,  J. 
Uren.  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.     Large  crov/n  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Hs. 

GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:   A  Story      By  LeonIr^ 

Graham.     Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described  "from 

Antique  Monuments.     By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS^Y.      Cr.  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each! 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  CnAs^i.      With  8  Illustrations.    CrowH  8vp, 

cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  po=;t  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ijs. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION :    A  .Novel.     By  Cecil  Grif- 

fith,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Three  Vols. 

UABBERTON   (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS   BY. 
*■*•  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  5Js.  each ;  cloth  limp,  38.  6d.  each. 

BRUETON'S  BAYOU.  I         COUNTRY  LUCK. 
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HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6«1. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   Cr.  svo,  ci.  ex..  6s.  each. 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Medium  8yo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<l. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  257 

HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  With  over  lOo  Facsimiles 
and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ijs.  jjn, 

HANKY-PANKY  :  A  Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difiacult 
Triclis,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H,  Cremer.  With  200 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. _^ 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyDuFFus  Hardy.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3^. ^___^ 

HARDY   (THOMAS). -UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."     With  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HAR WOOD. —THE  TENTH  EARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  8s. 

HAWEIS    (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE   ART  OF  BEAUTY.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE   ART   OF  DECORATION.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.     With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

THE  ART  OF  DRESS.     With  32  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Demy  Svo  cloth  limp,  3s.  ttd. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.). -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving.    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAWLEY  SMART. -WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE:  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tim. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR    OLD    HOME.      B^I^athaniel  Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages   from   the   Author's   Note-book,    and   Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s.         

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
GARTH.            I   ELLICE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  I        DUST. 

SEBASTIAN   STROME.  DAYID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL. I    THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
MISS  CADOGNA.  |      LOVE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  frAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  Sv^o,  illustrated  cover.  Is. 

A  DREAM  AND  A   FORGETTING.     Po.t  Svo,  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,   AND   WHAT   I    GREW   THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HELPS  (SIR  ARTHUR),  WORKS  BY.    Post  svo.cioth  limp,  Ss.ed.  each" 

ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON  :   A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo,  ci.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson". 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6A. 

HERMAN.— A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herm.-vn,  joint-Author 
of  "The  Bishops'  Bible."    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, ;  cloth  extra,  tis,  6tl, 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE    NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.     With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Note?  by  the 
Rev,  A.  B.  Grosart.  D.D.  ,  Steel  Portrait,  &c.     Three  Vols.,  orown  8vo,  cl.  bds„  Ifes. 

EERTZKA.— FREELAND  :  A  Social   Anticipation.     By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.    Translated  3y  Arthur  Ransom.    Crcwn  8vc,  doth  extra,  6ii. 

E ESSE- W ARTEOa  -TUNIS  ]  The  Land  and  the  People.    By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hesse-  Wartegg.  _\Vith  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3b.  Gd, 

HINDLEY  (CHARLESiTwORKS  BY, 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  witli 
Cofiee  Houses,  Clubs.  3zc.     vVitti  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i».  (id. 

IKE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra- 
ternity.    Edited  by  Cha.-^les  Hindley.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6«l. 

H OEY^THE  LOVER'S  CREED.   3y  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
HOLMES. -THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.     By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     Crown  dvo.  1». ;  cloth.  Is.  Od 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordo.s 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp;  tis.  «d.— Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  witU 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  tis, 

THE  PROFESSOR   AT  THE   BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '^s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
ol  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  20c  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  clotti  extra,  7».  6d. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.     With  85  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  printed  no 
laid  paper  and  hall-bound,  tis. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkgeological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Bruntom 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.     Witn  Lite   of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  T*.  6d, 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY  :   A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. 

H6PKINS.-'"TWIXT  love  AND  DUTY:'*  A  Novel.     By  TighI 

Hopkins.     Post  Svc.  illustrated  t)oards.  t^s. 

HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An    Epic    Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  HorneT 
With  Photographic  Portrait  bv  Summers.     Tenth  Edition.    Cr. Svo,  cloth  extra.  7.««. 

HORSE  (THETTND"HrS^RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.   By  "  Thor~- 

manry."     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <»!*<. 


HUNT.-ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&C.     Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.     Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  nalt-bd..  ii*. 

HUNTIMRSTALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <»<!.  each:  Dost  8vo.  illustrated  boards. '2s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.     |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  lUu-strations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3».  6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA:  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System.  Containing 
a  Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  Statistics.      By  Rknaud  Ruzor,    M.B.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 

IDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly   Magazine.     Edited  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Robert  E.  Barr.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Sixpence  Monthly. 

INGELOW  (JEAN). -FATED   TO  BE  FREE.    With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.  PiNWELL.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ijs . 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  One  of  Them.    Crown 8vo,  ^s,:  cloth,  isTM, 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.     Host  8vo.  cloth  limp,  gs.  6«l.  

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.     Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  clotii  limp,  Is.  6d. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICALKERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo,  illu?^trated  boards.  iSs.  cacb. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. |    THE  QUEEN   OF  COUNAUC-HT. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.   PostVvo.  cloth  :imp.  !i«.  «d.  each. 

NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  I   THE   LIFE  OF  THE   FIELDS.  |   THE  OPEN   AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  VValtkh  Bksant.     Secocd  Eci;. 

tion.     With  a  Photograph  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  Cs. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),   WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  iJ.>*.  <mI. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  pvo.  cl.,  fta. 

JEROME.  —  STAGELAND  :  Curious  Habits  and  Customs  01  its  In. 
habitants.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by  ).  Bernard  Partkidgj. 
Square  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  3"*^ 

JERROLD.-THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  Svo.  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halt-bound,  '2^. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  l*.  each;  cloth  limp,  I*.  Ort.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:   The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  wr  Cook  Them. 


JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  tin.  

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  7».  Gd.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:    Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.       With  nearly  30c 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND   PRESENT.     Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Eees,  Luck,  <S:c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIO NS;   A  History  ot  Regalia.     With  100  I llustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  a  Biograpiiical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Hvo.  cloth  extra,  G«.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  \V^s^'. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  ot  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  ot  the  Tews."     With  53 
Illustrations  and  Maps.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  half-bound,  13s.  <m1. 

JTEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2«<.  iid, 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS~TND~yiCTIONS  :     Humoroil^ 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kkrshaw.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.;  cloth.  2s.  6<l. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY^HE   MESS :   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Keysek. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6<l. 

KING7rTASHE)7N0  VELS  BY.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3..  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  bds..  2s.  ea. 

A  DRAWN  GAME.  |    "THE  WEARING  OP  THE  GREEN." 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE. |         BBLL  BARBY. 

KINGSLEY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2*. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century^ 
Edited,  wjth  an  Introduction,  by  thq  MAsouBSSof  Lorhe,  K.T  Cr.Svo.  cl.  ej„  tin* 
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KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S   VADE    MECUM  :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S,,  and  Edward 
Knight.  L.R.C.P.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  1*.  6d. 

T  AMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Vers^ 

including  "  Poetry  tor  Children"  and  "Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE   ESSAYS  OF   ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  38. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  bv  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tJs.  6d. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  ijs.  6«l. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  igth  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo.  halt-Roxburghr,  3i*.  fid. 

LANE.— THE    THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.each. 

LARDER.— A  SINNER'S  SENTENCE:  A  Novel.  By  A.  Larder.  3  vols. 
LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  lis.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Hiiraours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-boand,  3s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  iJs.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.         .  | THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS   OF  COCKAYNE,    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).  —THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON ;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
ya.  fid.  [New  Edition  preparing. 

LINTON    (E.  .LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  doth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

WITCH  STORIES. ^| OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.each. 
SOWING  THE  WIND.  I    UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  |    «'MY   LOYE!"  |         lONE. 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM.DUNDAS.     I    PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser, 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST^  | 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY. \         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vc,  cloth  extra.  7a.  fid. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  rX  Noveh     By  Henrt  W.  Lucy.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  iJa.  fill.;   pos'tSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


LUSIAD   (THE)  OF   CAMQENS.     Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Rober't  F^r'ench  Duff .     With  -^4  Plates.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

jjacalpineTavery),  .M)VELS"BY. 

TERESA   ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  fid. 
BROKEN  V/INGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6»« 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEAi;^D  PAQKET.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  c),  estra.  ,^n, 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK,    Cro\yn  Syp.  cloth  extra.  6^, 
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MeCARTHYTjUSTIN,  M.P.),  WORKS  BY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lijs.  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each,— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi  18S6,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ttd.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tjs.  6<1. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
13s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  r^ady 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis,  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  38.  each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A   FAIR   SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID   OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  iMcCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPSELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


McCarthy  (justin  h.,  m.p.),  works  by. 

THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  13s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  «d. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
ENGLAND   UNDER  GLADSTONE,  1880-85.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
HAFIZ   IN   LONDON:  Poems.      Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
HARLEQUINADE:  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  Is  6d. 
DOOM  !  An  Atlantic  Episode.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
DOLLY :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  31s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s.  6d.  each 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,      II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams. — 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 
V.  &VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

,Vin.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 

IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
THE  COMPLETE  POETICAirWORKSl)F~bR.nGEORGE  MACDONALD.      Col- 
lected  an4  arranged  by  the  Author.     Crown.Svo,  buckram,  6s.                 [Shortly, 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Poems  by  Three  Friends.    Edited  by  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Do  NA^i^j)^_^ost_8vo^loth,_5s. '_ 

MACMNELL.— QUAKER^COUSINS  :  A  N6vel.   By  Agnes  Macdonell.' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :js.  6el. ;  post  avo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 

MACGREGOR.  -  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS:    Notei'"B^  Popular 

Games.     By  Robert  Macgregor.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

lOLCKAYT=mTERLUDlS  AND  UNDERTONES ;  or,  MusI^tT^^li^. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT~GALlJ:RYTtHErOFn:i^^ 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  0; 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.Aj  ■  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  T-s.  6«l. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY7~Square  Ivo"  doth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  K.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES    AND     LEGENDS    FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R,  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  lUustrationsby  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3.**.  each. 
THE  EYIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |         LOST  ROSE. 


t6  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions  lor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.     By  T.  C.  Hepworth.     With  io  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6ri. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With 200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  48.  6d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALLOCK  Iw71l7)7  WORKS^BY^ 

THE   NEW   REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  3«*.;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Ss. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH   LIVING?     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)  MORT    D'ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A.  Selection.)     Edited  by  B. 

_        MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.       PoSt  8vO,  cloth  HmP,  3s. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.      CrownSvo,  doth  extra,  rs.Od.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  GF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING   IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  coo  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Eraser. 
THE   GILDED   AGE.     By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.     With  212  Illustrations. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  lUusts.  by  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE   INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  2u  IHustrationa. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  iii  Illustrations. 
A   TRAMP   ABROAD.     With  ^1.1  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE   PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI.     With  300  Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

THE    AMERICAN    CLAIMANT:    The    Adventures  of    Mulberry    Sellers.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.i».  Gd.  [Preparing. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <i.«i. 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS"  BY.  Post  Svo.illust.  boards,  3*.  each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  |  WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.     |  FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

OPEN  I  SESAME  !    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.in.  6d. ;  post  Bvo,  picture  boards.  3s. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Os. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN~DAUGHTER"STXl;^vel.      B>rj. 

Masterman.     Post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  "2*. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANOER  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  3:*.  <id. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.     By  Henrv  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.-^.  <id. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA :     Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.     'With 

Biographica'.    Preface,  Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and   F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and 

Facsimile  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7».  Oil, 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  througTTe^as  to  the  RTo  Grande:~By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.     With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7h.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s,  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO.  I    MR.  DORILLION^^ 

MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG  ;  or,  The  House  of  Life: 
Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Mrs, 
F.  Fenwick  Miller.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d. 
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MILTON  (J.   L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  is.  each;  doth,  is.  ttd.  each. 
THE   HYGIENE   OF   THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN   DISEASES  OF   THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE   SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTOTWM.)  -WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo, Is. ;  cloth.  Is. 6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY! 

HATHERGOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Iw.  fid. _______ 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHEON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore  ; 

with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 

Herne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  y>i.  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.   E.),   STORIESHby!  ~~ 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  6«l. 
THE   DEAD   MAN'S   SECRET;    or,  The  Valley  of  Gold:    A  Narrative  of  Strange 

Adventure.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  _^ 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  postSvo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  earh. 
A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT.   I  HEARTS.  i   BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 

JOSEPH'S  COAT.  I  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD  I   A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

COALS  OF  FIRE.  A  MODEL  FATHER.         FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 

VAL  STRANGE.  I  OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO.  I  CYNIC  FORTUNE. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  3s.  ~ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  JJs.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  39.  6(1. 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  <>d. \;ShortIy. 

NISBEYThUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

"BAIL  UP!"  A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  AND  Blacks.    Cr.  Svo.cl.  ex.,.39.6d. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS   WITH    THE"  BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  Ss.  fid.  [Prepartng. 

O'CONNOR.  -  LORD    BEACONSFIELD :    A  Biography.     By  T.  P. 

^-'    QConnor.  M.P.     Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5». 

O^HANLON    (ALICE)~N0VELS~BYr^I7^o,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE   UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),   NOTlLS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
E.  Bayard.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  fis. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

A  LAST  LOVE.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.  Translated  bv  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  fid. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.), ^NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each.^ 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

WHITELADIES.  With  Illustrations  bv  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods, 
A.R.A.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. 

O^EfLlY  (MRS.).-  PHffiBE'S'FORTUNES.     P^tsTo,  illust.  bds. .  2s. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),   POEMS  BY. 

LAYS   OF  FRANCE.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  fid. 
MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT.    Fcap.  bvo,  cloth  extra.  Ts.  fid. 
SONGS  OF  A  WORKER.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7».  fid. 


&00K6  Published  sy 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.  

SYRLIN.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  ttfl. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.     second  Edition. 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  38.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust  bds.,  tJs.  each, 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN   MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.    I    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  I  RUFFINO. 


;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 
Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.     Post  Svo,  cloih  extra,  5».     Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  ^s. 

►AGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS"b"y. 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6tl. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  59. 


PASCAL'S   PROVINCIAL   LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with   His- 
torical  Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  P.P.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  3s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.   With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6<1.;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards.  3s, 


PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each; 
LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER^S  WORD. 
LESS    BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY   PROXY. 
HIGH   SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
A  GRAPE   FROM  A  THORN. 
FROM   EXILE. 
THE   CANON'S  WARD. 
THE   TALK  OP  THE  TOV/N. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
GLOV/-WORM  TALES. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGB. 
THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 
THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED   BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
LIKE   FATHER,  LIKE   SON. 
A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON'S  YEAR.  CECIL'S  TRYST. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
AT  HER  MERCY. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 

FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A   MARINE   RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.j  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT   Vi^GOED,  BUT   WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED   POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE   BEST   OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE  BURNT  MILLION. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT   HE   COST  HER. 

KIT :  A  MEMORY.   |   FOR  CASH  ONLY. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.in,  <J«I.  each. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure  Re-told.     With  17 

Illustrations. 
SUNNY    STORIES,  and  some  SHADY    ONES,    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Fred. 

Barnard.  

NOTES  FROM  THE  "NEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6«l. 

ipENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  svo.ci.,  3s.  6d. each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Pu  Maurier. 

THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societc,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth.  Is.  6d.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author    I    AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 

of  "  The  Gates  Ajar." |    BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
LADY  LOVELACE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 


CHATTO    &   WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE    PURSUIVANT    OF    ARMS;    or,    Heraldry   Founded    upon    Facts.      With 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  ttd. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  <>« . 

PLUTARCH'S   LIVES  OF   ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.     Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and   Historical,  and  a  Lite    of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 

William  Langhorne.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  lOs.  61!. 

POE'S  (EDGAR"ALLANyCHOICE  WORKSThTPr^^^^l^dT^tT^Imro- 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  0«l. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

POPE'S    POETICAL   WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ti*,  0«l.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 
YALENTINA.                 ( THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 
GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  '2». 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RAlDNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 

the  Princess  Olga.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Gh, 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE   SKY.    With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  »».  6il. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.    With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh    in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
FAMILIAR   SCIENCE   STUDIES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  10s.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.    With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6». 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  Is,  6cl.  

PRYCE.-MISS   MAXWELL'S   AFFECTTONS.      By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  No  Imiediment."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  6€l. 

RAND0LPH.-AUFT^BIGAILl3 YKES"T" ArN^^r.~By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

readeTcharles),  novels^by:  ' 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  Ss.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  3s.  6d. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.   Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle.  fcap.  Svo,  half-leatlier,  3s.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  bv  G.  }.  Pinwell. 
THE  COURSE   OF  TRUE   LOVE   NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illustrated  by 

Helen  Paterson. 
THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE   DOUBLE   MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE   CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD   CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson, 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.     Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT   YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 
THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A., 

C.  CiRFEv.  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.     Illustrated  bv  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD    STORIES    OF     MEN     AND    OTHER   ANIMALS.     Illustrated    bv    E.    A. 

Abbey.  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade, 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of'David,  PaulT&c.    Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette.  Is. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 

by  Mrs,  Alex.  Ireland,  and  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  buckram.  6s. 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©d.  each:   post  «vo,  illustrated  boards,  U**. each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Us.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.  I      FAIRY  WATER. 

MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.  HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 


RIMMER    (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.     With  5.;  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.     With  58  lUusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof.  &c. 

ROBINSON   CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 
37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik s hank.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  Us, 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tjs,  each. 
WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE. !  THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  ed.  each. 
THE   POETS'  BIRDS.  I  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE   POETS  AND   NATURE;   REPTILES,  FISHES.  INSECTS.  jPreparinz. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '2«. 
ROLL   OF    BATTLE  ABBEYTTHE  :   A  List  of  the  Prmcipal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  1066-7.   With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed.  5*. 

ROWLEY   (HON.    HUGH),   WORKS^BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),   STORIES  BY. 

Post  &VO.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each  :   cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.  I    GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS.  I 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6«.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3.^.  each. 
ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I    A   BOOK   FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 

IN   THE   MIDDLE   WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  *' OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE^ I    THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE 

ON   THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3*. 
AN   OCEAN   TRAGEDY.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3-.  «d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3*«. 
MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE.    Crown  Svo,  c!.  extra.  :j«.  «d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.,  bds.,  3s. 
ALONE  ON  A  WIDE,  WIDE  SEA.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. [Feb. 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^     A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  a  Note  by   Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3s. 
THE  JUNIO R  DEAN.     3  ^o's-  crown  Svo. 

SALA.-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  3"<. 


SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Familv  (i6'-<^  to  1S47).     Crown  >ivo,  cloth  extra,  li*.  Oil. 

SAUNDERS  (J0HN)~N0VELT1bY. 

Crown  hvo,  cloth  extra,   ."N.  (»«!.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  3s.  pach. 
GUY  Y/ATERMAN.     !    THE   LION  IN   THE   PATH.  |      THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO   THE   WHEEL.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  IS'*,  lid.  each;  po^t  Hvo   illustrated  boards,  39.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  ;i«*.  «d. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography,  &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  :  or  Ss.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
inav  ba  had,  ^s,  6d.  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  <\>i\e.  .5*,  each.   Cases  for  Emdjng,  |s.  6d, 
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SECRET  OUT,  THE  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
ta:ning  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4s.  Od. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 
of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6*1.  • 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6si. 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.-Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,    Histories,    and   Tr.^gedies.      Published    according   to    the    true 
Originall  Copies.     London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount.     1623. — 
A  roHuced  Photosiaphic  Reproduction.     Small  8vo.  half-Roxburghe,  7>*.  G«l. 
SHA-     >PEARE  FOR  CHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 
li lustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  4to.  cloth.  <>«. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.      By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. _________^ 

SHARP  (LUKE).— IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR.     By  Luke  Sharp.   With 

Two  Illustrations  by  Demain  Hammond.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3*.  6«1. 

SHELLEY.-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  ANDTROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.      Edited.   Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Herne 
Shepherd.     Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3*.  6<1.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
Vol.     1.  Introduction  by  the  Editor:  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale:  The  AVandenns  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonals,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci :  Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Sweilfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlatr  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refu** 

tion  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Lcii^h  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  'Writinars  and  Fragfments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  ShelleV  , 
With  a  Biblioc^raphy  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES  :  A  NovelT^By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  -  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF    GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN.   With  Portraits  an  d  F.icsimiles.   Two  Vols.  .demv8vo,  cloth,  :34s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Lie  and  Anecdotes.      Including;  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches.  Joke?,  &c.    With  10  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  7s.  0*1. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paper  and  liPilfboiinH.  "£>*. 
SHERIDAN'S   COMEDIES:   THE   RIVALS    and  THE   SCHOOL  FOR  SGANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vn.  half-parchment,  l^^s.  jitl. 

SFDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  P"OETrCAL~WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  D.D.      Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters,  by  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  78.  iitl, 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each :  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  I    MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE   RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I    DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R,  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES.     From  the  Refeyee.  '    •      s' 

TUB  C^SB  QF  QBORQE  CAJfDtBMAq, 
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SISTER  DORA  :  A  Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  With  Four 
Iliustrations.     Demy  8vo,  pic ture  cover.  4<1.;  cloth,  fid.         

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  "ivo,  illustrated  boards,  "Zs, 

SLANG~DICTI0NARF~(THE)  :   Etymological,    Historical,  and   Anec- 

dotal.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.   MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE   PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.     With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE   WOOING  OF  THE   WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.  By  A  Foreign  Resident.  Crown  Svo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

S0MERSET7=^S0NGS~0F    ADIEUi       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

^      Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum.  6s. _^ 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding.  LL.B.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  '^vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I         HOODWINKED ;  and  THE   SANDY- 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c.  CROFT   MYSTERY. 

THE  GOLDEN   HOOP. |         BACK  TO  LIFE.  [Shortly. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6*1.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  |         WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

_   THE   SANDYCROFT    MYSTERY.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

SPllNSER  FOR  CHILDREN.      By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):    A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6{l. 

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Roijert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  5s. _^___ 

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  98. 

THE   POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  9s. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A  Novel.       By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  ;is.  6«1.;  po-^t  8vo.  illust.  boards.  2s. 

SYEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.cl.  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Ediiion.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  silt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    With  a  Frontispiece.     Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.       |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Ediiion. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.      I     BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

HEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  68.} 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
PRINCE   OTTO.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FATHER  DAMIEN :    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  -  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  bv  Wallis  Mackav.   Cr.  Svo,  c1.  extra,  ;is.  6€l. 

STORIES'FROMTOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
/iLiCE  ZiMMERN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss,  6il. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s, 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Tliird  Edition.    Ciown  6vo.  cloth  exna.  .jst 

SrliUTT'S    SPORTS    AND     PASTIMES    OF    THE     PEOPLE    OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
W  LLiAM  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ts.  6<i. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.     With 

a  Map, and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7».  61I. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Tj*.  6<I. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and   A  TALE   OF  A   TUB.      Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 

paper  and  half-bound,  'is. 
A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.   By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  Ss.  IShoiily. 


SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C), 

SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Fcap.  Svo,  «s. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Cr.  Svo,  «s. 
CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
NOTES    ON    POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 

Demy  Svo,  Is. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  9h, 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Skcond  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo.  fis, 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   Third  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  7si. 
SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  Svo, 

lOs.  6d. 
BOTHWELL:    A  Tragedy.      Crown  Svo, 

13s.  6d. 
SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  Svo.  «s. 


WORKS  BY. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN.     (See  Vol.  IT.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  iis. 
ESSAYS   AND    STUDIES.     Cr.  Svo,  Vi-i. 
ERECHTHEUS  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vc,  «!^. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crown 

Svo,  Gs. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  Svo,  7.*. 
MARY  STUART:  A  I'rajiedy.  Cr.Svo  JS;*. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  Svo,  9^. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  S(*. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  7.-*. 
MARINO  FALIERO :  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

Svo,  6.*. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.Svo,  6s. 
MISCELLANIES.    Crown  Svo,  l'i». 
LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.     Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  Svo,  rs. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  :  Medieval  Latin  Students'. 

Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addington  Symonds.    Fcap.  Svo,  parchment,  6s, 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :   In  Search  of  the  Picturesqu^ 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and^Jteofth^A^ithorbyJ^^ 

TAINE'S   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     Translated  b^ 

■*■  Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15s.  ^_^ 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ^s. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.    cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  rs.  6«i.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrationc. 

OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  366  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.  Containing  "  Clancarty." 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.''     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD)  :    A  Biographical  Sketch.      By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

With  a  Photograph-Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in 
his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  Every-day  Reading. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THAMES.— A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF    THE    THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.    With  340  Illustrations     Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.Svo,  cl.,  3^.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  J«s.  ea. 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.      | ^PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

dui-tioa  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  4S  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3k. 

THORNBURY  "(WALTER),  WORKS "bT7~c78vo,  ci.  extra,  r^^iTTaciT' 

THE   LIFE   AND  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  J.   M.  W.   TURNER.      Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Paoers  furnished  by  his  Friends.     With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford.  M.A.  lUusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  "ir*.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 


TIMBS    (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  7s.  ttd.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  4.2  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 
Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Alissions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists, 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters.  &c.     With  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE~(ANTHONY),  NOVEIs  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.in,  Gd.  each  ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MARION  FAY. 

KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.  MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMAHN.  I    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ijs.  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  lid,  each :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
L IKE   SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo,  iiiust.  bds..  gs". 
TROWBRIDGE.-FARNELL'S   FOLLY:   A  Novel.      By  J.  T.  Trow- 

B.RiDGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '^». 

TYTLER  (C.   cTTrASER-). -MISTRESS  JUDITH  :   A  Novel.     B^ 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tvtlkr.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0(1. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  tim% 

TYTLER~(SARAH)rNOVELS~BY^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Cd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, '.is,  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.                               i    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.                                   THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 
LADY  BELL.  I 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tis,  each. 
WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH.  I    BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE.  DISAPPEARED. 

SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY.  THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


VILLARL— A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

cover   Is. 

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,    by 
William  M.Rossettl   With  Portrait.   Cr.Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  «s. 

WALTON   AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER;   or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique.  7».  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY~ 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH   THE   CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  Victor  Peraro,  and  W.  R.  Davis.   Third  ed.    Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  14«. 

MY   LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 

F.R.G.S.     PostSvQ,  l^^. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By   Charles  Dudley 

Warner.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY.  ~  ~~~' 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1892).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs.  Offices,  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.     32010.  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (l892i.  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Bio'^^raphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Hioijraphical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.   samo,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs.  &c.     32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1892).     Royal  32010,  cloth  extra,  gilt  eds^es  5s. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1892). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  «i€l. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 


Warrant    to    execute    CHARLES    I.     a  Facsimile,  with  the  39 
Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     tis. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     '3s. 

WASSERMANN.-THE  daffodils  :  A  iNovel.     By  LiLLiAs  Wasser- 

MANN.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

WEATHERrHOW  T0~F0RETELL  THE,   WITH"P0TKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.     By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  0«a. 

WESTROPP.-HANDB^irOF~POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,    by 

HouDER  M.  Wkstropp.      With  IHusts.  and  Lis*  of  Marks.    Cr.  bvo.  cloth,  4s.  (id. 

WHlSTT=^OW"Td'PlAY~SOLO~WHIST:      bT^Abraham  srWiLKs 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.\tra,  Ss.  6d. 

WHISTLER'S  (MR.FtEJn)XLOCKr7Crr8^,liand-made  paper.  ls._ 
WHITE. -THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OFSELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White.  M.A.     Post  8vo.  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  '-is, 

WILLIAMS  (W.  M"ATTlEU7T.R:ATs:)rWdRKS "BY" 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a,  Sd, 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  «s. 
_    THE  CHEMISTRYJ)F  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8v3,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.   With  2sq  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Gd. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2h.  «d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  «s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.Od. 
_   GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  ^Vith  3s  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :{s.  Od. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES    BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

CAVALRY   LIFE. |  REGIMENTAL   LEGENDS.     

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA,  from  the  Congo  to  the  Zambesi,  in  1886,  1887,  By  Major  Hermann  von 
WissMANN.  Trans,  by  M.  J.  A.  Bergmann.  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller  and  92  Illubts. 
by  R.  Helt.grewe  and  Klein-Chevalihr.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  lOw. 

WOOD.-SABINA  :    A   Novel.     By  Lady   vVood.     Post  SvoTboards.  2s. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
_  PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL  ARMSTRONG  ;  or,  Love  and  Theology.  B^ 
Celia  Parker  Wooll?-.y.     Post  »vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. ;  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  eachT 
CAiilCATURS  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.  With  joo  Caricatures.  Squibs,  &c 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN  ART,  LITERA- 

TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  F.S.A. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  eacb, 
^    LAND  AT  LAST.  1         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     1     CASTAWAY, 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*».*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 
A  Journey  Round  My  Room.   By  Xavier 

DE   MaISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  or  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec, 
VI.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  T.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  VV.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfalr.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  VVm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Gtodv/in's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  per  Volume. 

1    Holmes's  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 

Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
I   Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 
I       Corner. 
I   Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
I  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S   LIBRARY 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Bekrbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.   By 

G.  Danikl.     Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-VVartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood, 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the   South   Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BqOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  ^.^^w.    Hrkt  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bket  htAKit. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced!    By  Somerville  Gibnev. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.   Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     By 

Tom  Jerrold 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.   ].  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  MP. 
Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  v/ith  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Hekbekt  Ward. 
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MY   LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburgbe,  3s.  Oil.  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson.    I    Christie  Johnstone,  By  Charles  Readb. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William    I        With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Shakspeare.    Kv  W.  S.  Landor.  I    Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.         |    The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Post  svo 

The  Essays  of  Elia,    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations, 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-    j 

Savarin.    Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.    i 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3si.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier, 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6«1.  each. 


By  ORANT  AL,I.E1V 


TheTentsof  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
Tiie  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Philistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand 
In  all  Shades. 

Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
By  EOVVIiV  JL.  ABIVOIiD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  AL.AIV  ST.  AUBYIV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  S.  BABINO  OOUliB, 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  W.  BESAIVT  &  J.  RICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema, 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
ThisSonofYulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAliTER  BE  WANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Yevy  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Dorothy  Forster.       The  Holy  Rose. 
Uncle  Jack.  Armorel  of  Lyon- 

ChildrenofGibeon.       esse. 
Herr  Paulus.  St.  Katherinc's  by 

Bell  of  St.  Paul's.        the  Tower. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

By  ROBERT   BUJCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.  I  The  New  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.    Foxglove  Manoi'. 
Annan  Water.         I  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Matt.  I  Heir  of  Linne. 

By  IIA1.I.   CARNE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 
r?10RT.  &  FRANCES  COI.L,INS. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Village  Comedy.     |  You  Play  Me  False. 


By  lYIrs.H.  3LOVETT  CAITIEROIV. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 
By  ^VIIilCIE    COI^I^irvw. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science* 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTOIV  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  ITIATT    <I^RIITI. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  Wll^CfiAM  CVPI.es. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AtiPHOXSE   I>AUI>ET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By   EKASmUS    l>AWSOIV. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAiTllES  UE  mULit^l^. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  jr.  tiEITH  DERWEIVT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  DICK  l>Oi\OVAIV. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 

By  Hiss.  AIVIVIE   EI>^VARI»£S 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  ITIAIVV1IL,I.E  FEIVIV. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCY   FITZGERAl^B. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRAIVCULLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Pi-cl.bySii-BARTr.E  FRERE, 
Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EBWAR1>   C^ARRETT, 
The  Capel  Giris. 
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By  CHARGE H  OIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  |  Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

JBy  E.   GIjA1SVII.JjE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 
The  Fossicker. 

By  THOIWLAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

By  JUi-IAJV  IIA^VTflORNE. 
Garth.  I  Dust. 

EUice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindextei*'s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HEJLPSi. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC   MENDERSOIV. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  ITIrs.  AliFREB    HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAIV   INGEliOTT. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASHE    KINO. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  HENRY   KINOSliEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  tiYNN  I.INTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  lone. 
Under  which  Lord?    Paston  Carew. 
"My  Love!"  I  Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY    \V.  lilTCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

Bv  JUSTIN    ITIcCABTHY. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens, 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  A«NES   iTIACI>ONEIiT.. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  FLORENCE  MABRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame! 

By  ».  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.    I  Yal  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  |  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  ITIURRAY   &   HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

By  HCITIE   NISBET. 
"Bail  Up!" 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— con/i«««d. 

By  C^EOROES   OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OlilPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

By  OUIHA. 

Held  in  Bondage,   i  Two  Little  Wooden 


laprax- 


Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City, 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I   Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AVillage  Commune 
Bimbi.     |  Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar.    |    Syrlin. 
Guilderoy. 

PAUIi. 


Talk  of  the  Town, 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
PRICE. 
The  Foreigners, 


Strathmore.  I 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.    |    Puck. 
FoUe  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  I    Signa. 
Princess    Ne 

Ine. 

By  MAROARET  A. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAITIES   PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted* 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

By  E.  C. 
Valentina. 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  F^val. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARUES  REABE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Singleheart  and  Doublefacc. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals, 
Hard  Cash.  Wandering  Heir. 

Peg  Woffington.         A  Woman-Hater 
ChristieJohnstone.    A  Simpleton. 
GriflBth  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

Foul  Play.  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  .1.  H.  RIDBEUU. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Pb.rVy. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CI.ARIi   RUSSEI.Ii. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  JOHN    SAUNBERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Nove.i.s— continued. 
By  BCATIIAKIIVE  SALNOERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 

By  I. IKE    SHAKP. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair. 

By  HAWIiEY   SITIABT. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  B.  A.  STEB3f»Al,B, 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BEBTMA    TH03IASI. 

Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Yiolin-player. 

By  FBAIVCES   E.  TBOEI^OPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         1  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  l^ovEi^s— continued. 

By  a:>'tiio:vv  tr«i.i.ope. 

Frau  Frohmann.     1  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  |  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  IVAN  TUBGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTIiEB. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTI.EB. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  Diamonds* 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By   :?IARK   T^VAIN. 

The  American  Claimant. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 

By  ARTEinUS  ^VABB. 

JLrtemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EBi^OIVB  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAITHIiTON   AFDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.   I  Confidences. 
By  MARY    ALBERT. 
Brooke  FInchley's  Daughter. 

By  ITIrs.  AEEXAIVBER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  OBANT  AliEEiV. 
Strange  Stories.      I  The  Devil's  Die. 
Philrstia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  I  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 

By  AEAIV  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARIIVO  OOUL.I>. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK.  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
BySHELSLEV  BEAUCHA:IIP. 
Grantley  Grange. 
By  AV.  BESANT   &  J.  RICE.       | 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


ThisSonofYulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
»Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER   BESANT. 
Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  I  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  CaU  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 


POPULAR   NOVELS. 

boards,  2s,  each. 

By  FBEDERICK  BOl^IiE. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Storlef* 

Haruja.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  IIAROLB   BRIHDOES. 

Oncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 

The  Shadow  of  the  |  The  Martyrdom  of 


Sword. 


Madeline. 


A  Child  of  Nature.    Annan  Water. 
God  and  the  Man. !  The  New  Abelard. 


Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HAX,!,   CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Coinnmnder  CA:TIER0N. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  I.OVETT  CA:yJERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CU,ABE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

Ry   flix.  ARCHER  ClilVK. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ITIACUAREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALiIiSTON  COIit,INS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

inORT.  &  FRANCES  COr.I.INS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  'Novei.s— continued. 

Br  IVlIiIilE    COI.I.IIVS. 
Armadale.  My  Miscellanies. 

After  Dark.  j  Woman  in  White. 

No  Name.  The  Moonstone. 

Antonina.  |  Basil.'  Man  and  Wife. 
Hide  and  Seek.       I  Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Dead  Secret.      The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    ,  Jezebel's  Daughter 
Miss  or  Mrs  ?  I  The  Black  Robe, 

New  Magdalen.         Heart  and  Science. 
The  Frozen  Deep.      "I  Say  No." 
Law  and  the  Lady.    The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Two  Destinies.    Little  Novels. 
Haunted  Hotel.       t  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life.        I  Blind  Love. 

By  ITI.  J.  COIiQUJOOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By   C.  EGBERT   CRABBOC^Ii. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  WlIulilAm.  ClTPIiES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ATiPHONSE   BAIJTJET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAiTIES  BE   MII^liE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

Bt  J.  I.EITI1   BERIVEIVT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

Bt  CHARt.ES   DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  B»CK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.     ]  Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

By  CONAN  BOYIiE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

Bt  .^Irs.  ANNIE  EBAVARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

Bt  in.  betha:^i-ed%varbs. 

Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EBWARB  EOGIiESTON. 

Roxy. 
By  PERCY  FITZOERAliB. 

Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zero. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

AI^BANY   BE    I  ONBIL.ANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCII.t.ON. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knava? 

A  Real  Queen.         |  Romances  of  Law. 
Bt   IIAR0I:.»  FREDERICIt. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prcf.by  Sir  BABTIiE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — covtintied. 

By  MAIN  FRISWEIi£,. 
One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  OARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CSLARIiES  OIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.     Braes  of  Yarrow. 
What      will      the    The  Golden  Shaft. 

World  Say?  Of  High  Degree. 

In  Love  and  War.    Mead  and  Stream. 
For  the  King.  Loving  a  Dream. 

In  Pastures  Green.    A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  Meadow.    Heart's  Delight. 
A  Heart's  Problem.    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  AVIIiEIAin  OIX.BERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By   ERNEST   OEANVIIjI.E. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 

By  HENRY  OREVIIiliE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      |  Nikanor. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    {  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDRET*^  HAJLL.IDAV. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Ea«ly  DUFFIS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOU  AS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
Bv  J.  BER\*  ICK  HARWOOIS. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JCr-IAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph, 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HEliPS, 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By   HENRY'    HEBiTlAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  Hxs.  CASHEIi   HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  ITIrs.  OEOROE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE    HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  ITIrs.  AU,FRED  HUNT. 
Thoriiicroft's  ModeL  I  Self-Condemned, 
That  Other  Person.    |  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INOEEOAV. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  ITI  ARK    KERSHAAV. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KINO. 
A  Drawn  Game.      |  Passion's  Slave* 
"  The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Bell  Barry, 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  HENBY   ItlNGSI^EY. 

Oakshott  Castle. 

By  JOHIV  liEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  liVIVN   I^IIVTOIV. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paston  Carew. 
World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love!" 
UnderwhichLord?  I  lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Leara  Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  IIEN2SV  M\  r.UCir. 

Gideon  Fleycc. 

By  .lUHTlN    ITIcrARTHV. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  A<;MVES  ITlACDOIVEIit,. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

M-ATIlARIiVE    S.  ITIACQUOII). 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  M\  M.  iHAEI^OCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  FI^ORENt'E    ITIARR^  AT. 

Open !  Sesame !       I  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  iTIASTERMAN. 
Haifa-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BBAIV»ER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  JEAN   IT1BI>DEE:7IASS. 

Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOEESIVORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUODOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
Bv  ».  ClffRISTIE  MURRAY'. 

A  Model  Father.      I  Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Joseph's  Coat.  |  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  I  Way  of  the  World. 

Yal  Strange.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  MURRAY  anel   IJERMAIV. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

By  IIEXRA"  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 

By  AEIC'E    0'HAx\I.Oi"V. 

The  Unforeseen.      |  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  OEOROES  OMNET. 

Doctor  Raraeau.      I  A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift.  | 

By  Mrs.  OI.IPHAIVT. 

Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  ROBERT  0'RE11,I.Y. 

Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 

MARGARET . 

Gentle  and  Simple. 


Com- 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village 

mune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syrlin. 
Ouida's    Wisdom. 

Wit,  and  Pathos. 
AOIVES  PAUr,. 


By  JAMES  PAYX. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit.  ' 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

ClyflfardsofClyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories,    .^v 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

"Phe  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

By  f.  i,.  iPlRKls. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EOCJAR   A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  E.  <'.   PRJIt  E^\ 
Yalentina.  |  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival, 
Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  CIIAKE.es  KEAD3E. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  ot  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation, 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash.  I  A  Simpleton. 

Peg  Woffington.       |  Readiana. 
Griffith  Gaunt.        I  A  Woman-Hater. 
Foul  Play.  |  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  :Wrs.  J.  If.  Rll>»EI.f., 
Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
By  F.  W.  KOBIIVSOIV. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Bv  JA.TIES  RlTNCIiTIAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Bv  W.  CLARK  RUSSEtili. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
OEOROE   AUG  L  ST  US  SAI.A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

Br  JOHX  SAUIVBERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Bv  KATHARINE   SAUNBEKS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Sebastian. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  c;eob<;}e  r.  siitis. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day.    1  Dramas  of  Life. 

Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Zeph:  A  Circus  Story. 

By  ARTHUR   SKETCIII.EV. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAWi.KlL    S.^f  ART. 
V/ithout  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  ^V.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

Thb  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 

Hoodwinked,  &c.     1  Back  to  Life, 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  R.  A.  STERIVBALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  I.OUIS   STETEIVSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  |    Prince  Otto. 
BV  BERTHA   THO:^IA««». 

Cressida.  1  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  ^VAETER  THORIVBURV. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ABOEPHUS  TROEEOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  EEEANOR  TROEEOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  AIVTHOIVY  TROEEOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigatc. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  jr.  T.  TROIVBRIOGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 
By  IVAx-V  TURGENIEFF,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad* 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTEER, 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTEER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
Saint Mungo'sCity.  I  Huguenot  Family, 
Lady  Bell.  |  Blackball  Ghosts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By  ill  IS.  F.  H.  IVIEEIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.       i  Regimental  Legends, 
By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Endy  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

CEEB A  PARKER  WOOEEEV. 

Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  EBUUNB   YATEi". 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 
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